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A    PACIFIC    ENCOUNTER. 


I. 

WIGHT  RUPERT  was  standing  with  his 

[jj^'^  m)  H  ^^H   I       friend  Don  Mariano  Hernandez  in  the  ca- 

ifis^tfl  JhBf  J       thedral  plaza  of  Panama,  ruefully  regarding 

jMJE^M^j^^^^y        ^°  uninviting   mat  of  green  coffee  spread 

^If^lpr'^I^MjfJ^  out  on  the  ground  there  to  dry,  remains  of 

the  cargo  of  a  lighter  that  had  caught  fire 
down  the  bay  the  night  before. 

Over  in  the  western  sky  a  fair  cloud- 
fleet  was  sailing  on  a  shimmering  sea  of 
gold,  proud  galleons  of  smoked  pearl  with 
rose-red  sails,  languidly  drifting  away,  as  if  they  bore  to  a  land  of 
dreams  all  the  burdens  of  the  long,  hot  day.  It  still  was  very  warm, 
the  air  heavily  oppressive,  as  if  the  life  of  it  had  been  burned  out ; 
and  the  thick,  white  dust  of  the  str^  was  hot  to  the  tread,  like  ashes 
whose  heart-fires  were  not  yet  quenched.  Up  in  the  cathedral  tower  a 
drowsy  boy  was  beating  the  sad-voiced  bells  with  stones,  the  hoarse 
clangor  inexpressibly  irritating  to  heretic  nerves,  with  its  uncertain  and 
spasmodic  measure,  as  the  energy  of  the  unhappy  performer  fluctu- 
ated ;  and  a  few  dark-faced  women,  with  slumberous,  passion-freighted 
eyes,  were  straying  in  at  the  wide-open  door  of  the  church. 

There  was  a  stir  of  life  about  the  Grand  Hotel,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  plaza,  a  passing  in  and  out  by  the  broad  doors,  a  flutter  of  white 
gowns  on  the  gallery  overhead.  Lounging  in  the  shade  below  was  a 
laughing  group  of  Americanos  from  the  man-of-war  lying  down  the 
bay,  handsome  young  fellows,  at  whom  a  butterfly  bevy  of  native  girls, 
with  jetty  eyes  and  teeth  like  jewels  set  in  their  nut-brown  faces,  were 
smiling  bold  invitation  as  they  passed  by  with  free  swinging  stride 
and  the  queenly  poise  of  head  learned  in  the  carrying  of  many  a  burden 
to  market,  all  as  unconscious  of  their  lithe  seductive  grace  as  they  were 
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innocent  that  tbere  might  be  aught  to  criticise  in  those  brief  flounced 
poUeraa  that  so  lavish)}'  disclosed  the  charms  they  assumed  to  clothe. 

Overhead  in  the  clear  luminous  lights  their  rustj  featliers  just 
touched  with  the  dust  of  gold  that  the  spendtbrifl  god  of  day  was  cast- 
ing behind  him,  hovered  in  lazy  flight  a  few  turkey-buzzards,  the  city's 
scavengers,  pausing  as  if  to  watch,  like  birds  of  evil  omen,  the  little 
train  that  had  just  issued  from  a  side-door  of  the  church,  an  acolyte 
ringing  a  bell  as  they  went,  others  bearing  lighted  candles,  another 
carrying  the  great  white  gold-fringed  umbrella  over  the  padre's  head, 
who  went,  as  everybody  knew,  to  carry  comfort  to  one  whose  soul 
might  presently  slip  away  into  the  shadows  beyond  that  sunset  sea  of 
goU.  The  laughing  girls,  and  the  trio  of  native  soldiers,  marvels  of 
dignity  and  dirt,  who  were  chattering  together  at  the  corner,  hushed 
their  gay  noise  to  draw  back  humbly,  reverently  making  the  sign  c^ 


the  cross  as  the  corUge  passed  them  by.  But  scarce  for  a  moment 
was  their  sanshine  clouded :  they  had  met  death  too  often  to  be  fright- 
ened at  his  shadow,  they  who  had  lived  their  lives  in  that  fever-cursed 
city  by  the  sea,  where  no  sight  is  more  common  than  those  sad  little 
processions  bearing  the  last  alms  of  the  Church  to  ^ose  poorest  of  all 
earth's  poor, — the  dying, 

"  Confound  it  I"  Rupert  explosively  ejaculated,  seeing  nothing  but 
the  greenish-^ray  mat  of  damaged  coffee.     It  was  an  unpromising  lot, 
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dirty  and  malodoroos  from  its  soaking  of  salt  water ;  and  Bupert,  to 
whoee  branch  bouse  in  New  York  it  bad  been  consigned^  was  in  a  cor- 
respondingly gloomy  frame  of  mind,  no  little  aggravated  by  sundry 
lesser  evils, — tbe  heat,  the  din  of  the  bells,  and  most  of  all,  perhaps, 
by  a  harassing  apprehension  that  Don  Mariano  would  probably  invite 
him  to  dinner.  With  this  vexatious  waste  of  good  material  before  his 
eyes,  it  appeared  as  simply  beyond  the  limit  of  human  endurance  to 
face  with  any  fair  show  of  courtesy  the  burning  abominations  of  chiU 
that  distinguished  the  Hernandez  menu^  to  say  nothing  of  the  added 
ordeal  of  conversation  with  Don  Mariano's  fat  wife,  who  understood  no 
English,  and,  in  Rupert's  opinion,  had  nothing  to  say  in  her  own 
tongue  worthy  the  effort  of  understanding  on  his  part. 

It  happened,  however,  that  he  was  staying  on  board  the  Pacific 
Mail  steam-ship,  the  Southern  Cross,  lyin^  at  anchor  down  the  bay, 
and  not  much  before  nine  o'clock  that  night  could  he  hope  that  the 
tide  would  be  up  to  the  old  Taller  sea-stairs  sufficiently  high  to  serve 
for  his  escape.  They  called  to  their  aid  a  mighty  ally,  the  terror- 
stricken  people  fleeing  from  the  horrors  of  ruined  Panama  Viejo,  when 
they  intrenched  themselves  behind  those  grim,  far-reaching  reefs  of 
Panama  Bay ;  but  it  is  a  barrier  to  hold  man  prisoner,  when  the  tide 
is  out,  as  inexorably  as,  in  their  day,  it  kept  the  dreaded  buccaneers  at 
bay.  Rupert  fumed  to  feel  himself  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea, 
as  it  were,  while  still  prudently  reflecting  that  Don  Mariano,  who  had 
for  some  time  acted  as  his  agent  at  the  Isthmus,  had  proved  an  asso- 
ciate whose  invitations  it  would  be  neither  politic  nor  grateful  to  treat 
cavalierly. 

^^CarambaP'  murmured  Don  Mariano,  in  his  gentle  cooing  voice, 
his  face  turned  toward  the  coffee  with  an  expression  of  sympathetic 
discouragement,  but  with  gaze  absently  straying  away  to  the  consider- 
ably demoralized  assemblage  of  the  saints,  survivors  of  many  an  earth- 
3aake,  surveying  the  world  from  their  weed-grown  niches  in  the  cathe- 
ral  fa9ade,  as  though  he  would  have  invok^  their  aid. 

The  truth  was  that  Don  Mariano,  on  his  side,  was  no  little  troubled 
io  the  depths  of  his  courteous  soul  in  respect  to  that  invitation  to  dine 
which  he  felt  it  might  be  incumbent  upon  him  to  offer.  The  most 
amiable  courtesies  are  pr^naut  of  one  grave  embarrassment:  once 
b^un,  it  is  hard  to  say  where  they  may  gracefully  stop.  Don  Mariano, 
having  on  previous  occasions  entertained  his  San  Francisco  patron  with, 
all  cordial  eood  will,  was  now  at  a  loss  to  know  how  he  might  break 
loose  from  the  amiable  habit  he  felt  he  had  fastened  upon  himself. 
Had  the  amenities  of  polite  life  permitted  such  refreshing  candor,  he 
might  have  brought  peace  to  both  their  troubled  souls  by  explaining 
that  on  those  other  occasions  when  Rupert  had  stiffly  graced  tne  Her- 
nandez board  he  had  so  far  failed  in  winning  favor  with  the  Dofia 
Carlota  (of  whose  whims  good  Don  Mariano,  loving  peace,  was  ever 
prudently  mindful,  the  Dofia  Carlota  being  as  sharp  of  tongue  as  an 
Americana  del  NortCy — ^Don  Mariano  could  imagine  no  stronger  com- 

Erison)  that  she  had  at  last  declared  in  good  set  terms  that  she  would 
ve  no  more  of  him.     He  had  thought — being  blessed  with  a  broad 
lack  of  prejudice  against  a  lie  where  the  truth  might  seem  better  in 
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fair  disguise — to  repeat  the  excuse  that  had  served  him  the  day  before, 
that  the  Dofia  Carlota  was  ill ;  but,  as  if  with  malice  aforethought^  she 
had  just  robbed  him  of  that  fair  resource  by  appeariugy  brave  and 
blooming,  almost  under  their  very  noses,  as  she  passed  in  at  the  cathe- 
dral door.  Don  Mariano,  who  would  as  willingly  have  been  convicted 
of  crime  as  of  discourtesy,  felt  himself  in  sore  straits;  but  for  the 
moment  he  could  only  relieve  his  feelings  in  another  and  more  despair- 
ing ^^Caramba!^^  which  it  might  appear  was  inspired  by  contemplation 
of  the  damaged  coffee  or  the  noise  of  the  bells. 

It  was  at  this  opportune  moment  that  Bruce  Malcolm,  emerging 
from  the  billiard-room  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  caught  sight  of  the  pair, 
and  came  rushing  across  the  plaza  to  meet  them,  shouting  out,  in  his 
irrepressible  boyish  fashion,  an  invitation  to  dine  before  he  had  fairly 
given  them  civil  greeting.  Here  was  a  deliverance  that  seemed  fairly 
providential.  Rupert  felt  himself  absurdly  disposed  to  embrace  the 
young  fellow  upon  the  spot,  while  still  wondering  somewhat  what  all 
this  unusual  warmth  of  hospitality  might  mean ;  and  even  grave  Don 
Mariano  was  stirred  to  such  lively  enthusiasm  that  it  seemea  he  might 
almost  mean  literally  to  follow  up  his  smiling  ^^Beao  d  usted  la  mano  /" 

"  I  have  been  looking  for  you,  Rupert,''  Malcolm  eagerly  explained 
as  they  turned  back  toward  the  hotel,  slipping  his  hand  through  the 
other's  arm  with  that  air  of  cordial  good-fellowship  that  made  him 
beloved  of  all  men.  "  Only  got  in  an  hour  ago, — from  Colon,  you 
know.  Heard  you  were  here ;  and  I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  cap- 
turing you  for  dinner." 

"  And  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  quite  ready  to  be  led  captive  in 
such  a  cause.  We  will  help  you  to  oreed  a  famine  on  the  Isthmus 
with  all  the  good  will  in  the  world, — no  es  verdad,  Don  Mariano  ?" 

"  Si,  aif  seflor ;  con  mucho  gudo,^^  with  his  usual  suave  politeness. 
Although  he  understood  English  fairly  well,  and  had  even  been  heard 
to  speak  it  with  considerable  fluency  upon  occasion, — people  said  it  had 
generally  happened  when  he  was  in  such  a  temper  that  the  profanity 
of  his  own  language  had  fallen  altogether  short  of  properly  relieving 
his  feelings, — ^yet,  as  a  rule,  there  was  nothing  that  Don  Mariano 
hated  more  than  to  torment  his  tongue  with  other  than  the  mellifluous 
accents  to  which  he  was  bom.     "  Doy  d  usted  las  gradaa,  amigo  mio.'' 

"  No  hay  de  qae,  Don  Mariano ;  but,  all  the  same,  I  wish  you 
would  talk  United  States, — -just  for  style,  you  know,"  the  young  fellow 
laughingly  retorted.  "  But  I  say,  Rupert,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of 
you." 

"  All  right ;  fire  away.  Will  you  start  in  with  a  cigar  ? — these  are 
not  bad,"  holding  out  a  well-filled  case.  Don  Mariano  had  left  them 
to  send  a  note  to  his  wife.     "  And  now,  old  fellow,  what  is  it?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  much,"  complacently  drawing  at  the  cigar  he  was 
lighting.  "  Thanks ;  and,  by  Jove !  Rupert,  this  is  sometning  like  a 
cigar.     Where  did  you  get  it  ?" 

.  "  Havana, — ^last  time  I  was  over.  You  are  not  likely  to  strike 
anything  like  it  here,  I  fancy.  Strange  how  this  climate  seems  to 
play  the  deuce  with  tobacco." 

^'  Oh^  it  does  with  everything  else,  for  that  matter.     But  look  here^ 
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Bapert ;  you  are  going  up  on  the  Southern  Crofls,  are  you  not? — ^Tes : 
80  I  diought,''  smoking  leisurely.  ^*  Well|  I  want  to  put  my  sister 
under  your  wing  for  the  trip/' 

And  he  had  said  it  was  '^  nothing  much"  he  had  to  ask  I  Had 
one  of  its  too  common  earthquakes  shaken  the  old  city  of  Panama  at 
that  moment,  Rupert  could  scarcely  have  looked  more  startled.  ^  Your 
sister !"  he  faltered.     ^*  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  a  sister,  Malcolm.'' 

'^  Well,  I  have, — and  two  of  them,  as  it  happens.  Did  you  take 
me  for  a  foundling?"  with  his  ever-ready  laugh.  ^'  The  older  is  mar- 
ried, and  has  lately  gone  to  San  Francisco  to  live.  I  have  had  it  in 
mind  to  ask  you  to  (»11  on  her,  by  the  way." 

'^  Thanks,"  perfunctorily,  seeing  that  somethine  was  expected  of 
him.  ^^  But  I  am  not  a  society  man,  you  know.  1  don't  do  much  in 
the  calling  line." 

'^  But  you  would  not  need  to  stand  on  ceremony  with  them, — my 
sisters,  you  know ;  you  could  come  and  go  as  you  pleased.  And  you 
woald  like  my  sister's  husband,  I  am  sure ;  he  is  one  of  the  best  fel- 
lows in  the  world, — -iust  your  sort,"  protested  the  young  fellow,  with 
such  cordial  friendhness  that  Rupert  felt  constrained  to  repeat  his 
thanks  with  a  considerable  access  or  warmth. 

''  Betty,  .who  is  here,"  Malcolm  continued,  ^^  has  been  making  me 
a  little  visit  on  her  way  to  Frisco.  She  came  down  firom  New  York 
three  weeks  ago,  with  the  Comings  of  C!olon,  old  friends  of  ours ;  and 
I  had  arranged  with  Mrs.  Boyd  to  chaperon  her  on  this  trip  up ;  but 
at  the  last  moment  Mrs.  B.  changed  her  plans,  leaving  me  in  the 
lurch.  My  sister  is  expecting  to  meet  a  friend  in  San  Francisco,  who 
is  coming  from  the  East  to  see  her,  and  was  bent  on  going  just  the 
same.     You  know  how  girls  are,"  he  comprehensively  aaded. 

"  No,  I  don't,  thank  heaven  I"  Rupert  dryly  retorted ;  "  but  I  can 
imagine." 

^^  Well,  don't  imagine  that  you  know  it  all,"  with  his  infectious 
laughter.  *^  But  perhaps  they  don't  like  to  have  their  own  way  any 
better  than  we  do,  after  all,"  he  magnanimously  added.  '^  A  young 
girl  travelling  alone,  though — of  course  nothing  could  happen  to  her — 
bat  it  is  not  altogether  pleasant  It  seemed  a  regular  godsend  when 
I  heard  you  were  here.' 

*^  Why,  thanks,"  returned  Rupert,  on  this  topic  hopelessly  reduced 
to  monosyllables.  He  was  anxiously  questioning  himself  if  it  were 
not  worth  his  while  to  invent  excuse  for  stopping  over  till  the  next 
steamer. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  think  it  too  much  of  a  bore,"  observed  Mal- 
colm, with  a  somewhat  crestfallen  air,  struck  by  the  other's  palpable 
lack  of  enthusiasm.  '^  Of  course  my  sister  is  quite  capable  of  taking 
care  of  herself;  but  if  you  would  have  an  eye  on  her  in  a  genenu 
way, — throw  her  a  life-preserver  if  the  ship  should  happen  to  run 
ashore,— or  anything  in  that  line,  you  know, — I  should  teel  under  an 
everlasting  obligation." 

^*  Oh,  certainly,"  goaded  on  to  something  like  resignation  in  com- 

E auction  for  Malcolm's  frankly  mortified  face;  ^'that  is,  if  I  go," 
ound  to  leave  himself  a  loophole  of  escape.     ^^  I  am  rather  looking 
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for  a  telegram  which  may  compel  me  to  stop  over.  But  still  the 
chances  are  that  I  shall  go ;  and  in  that  case  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
be  of  any  use.  And,  oi  course,  you  know/^  with  a  smile  somewhat 
strained,  "  I  feel  highly  flattered  at  the  honor, — the  amiable  mark  of 
esteem.     A  delicate  tribute  to  my  gray  hairs,  I  take  if 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  had  any ;  but  you  are  welcome  to  take 
it  in  the  most  complimentary  light  possible,^'  laughed  Malcolm,  reas- 
sured at  the  tone^  his  momentary  chagrin  forgotten.  Of  course  Rupert 
was  a  crotchety  old  bachelor,  a  bit  shy  and  offish  perhaps  where  women 
were  concerned,  but  none  the  less  a  sterling  good  fellow,  in  age  and 
character  and  social  standing  all  that  any  man  might  desire  as  escort 
for  his  sister.  And  moreover  Malcolm  was  comfortably  persuaded 
that  when  once  he  knew  sweet  little  Betty,  Supert  would  beipome  suffi- 
ciently resigned,  not  to  say  grateful,  for  the  office  that  had,  perhaps^ 
been  rather  forced  upon  him.  "  But,  of  course,  you  know,''  he  ingenu- 
ously added, "  I  would  sooner  ask  you  than  a  younger  man.'' 

"  Oh,  thanks  awfully,"  with  a  sardonic  note  of  laughter.  Although 
he  had  seen  less  than  forty  years,  Dwight  Rupert  was  well  used  to 
being  reckoned  old.  The  gray  hairs  of  which  he  spoke  were  not 
apparent  in  the  short  brown  beard  upon  which  the  heavy  moustache 
drooped  a  shade  lighter,  nor  in  the  hair  of  yet  a  lighter  hue  that 
showed,  damp  and  clinging,  across  his  forehead  as  he  idly  fanned  him- 
self with  his  sofl  Panama  hat.  Tall  and  broad-shouldered,  his  erect 
soldierly  form  showed  no  lack  of  the  brave  strength  of  youth ;  nor  had 
time  traced  its  mischievous  epitaph  of  dead  years  about  the  bluish-gray 
eyes  that  looked  at  the  world  with  an  unflinching  steadiness  that  prom- 
ised they  would  miss  nothing  which  fairly  came  within  their  range. 
But  yet  there  was  an  intangible  something  about  the  man  inspiring 
young  fellows  to  approach  him  with  a  certain  deference,  and  moving 
old  men  to  treat  him  with  a  sort  of  good-fellowship,  which  told  him 
beyond  mistaking  that  his  youth  was  reckoned  lost. 

"  If  I  had  been  going  in  for  mere  youth  and  beauty,"  laughed 
Malcolm,  with  an  air  of  getting  oiF  a  joke  which  must  be  apparent  to 
everybody,  '^  Dick  Hazelton  hinted  that  I  might  call  upon  him.  He 
is  going  up  with  you." 

"No;  you  don't  mean  it?"  with  a  comprehensive  grin.  Dick 
Hazelton  was  one  of  the  black  sheep  whose  dyed-in-the-wool  wicked- 
ness had,  during  his  residence  there,  stirred  the  properly-minded  people 
of  the  Isthmus  to  ever-fresh  astonishment.  It  rather  commonly  hap- 
pens, however,  that  the  community  that  talks  the  most  in  virtuous 
condemnation  may  yet  specifically  yawn  in  the  face  of  the  saint,  while 
betraying  a  charity  fairly  excessive  in  coddling  an  interesting  sinner. 
And  thus  it  was  in  that  quite  consciously  proper  little  circle  made  up 
of  the  foreign  residents,  that  while  they  gossiped  and  exclaimed  and 
wagged  their  virtuous  heads  over  his  disreputable  doings,  society  still 
amiably  o|)ened  its  doors  to  handsome  Dick  Hazelton,  and  even  made 
much  of  him  in  a  way,  although  his  attenticms  to  women  were  none 
the  less  generally  regarded  as  rather  compromising. 

"  I  appreciate  the  comparison,"  Rupert  dryly  added.  **  But  is  he 
really  going  up  with  us  ?    I  had  not  heard  of  it." 
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^  No ;  I  sappofie  not.  The  fiict  is  that  he  only  divaleeB  the  secret 
to  a  favored  few,  aod  then  bat  in  whispers,  his  scheme  being  to  fold 
op  bis  tent  like  the  Arab,  and  silently  steal  away/'  with  a  grin  that 
told  miKd),  while  Don  Mariano^  who  had  rejoined  them,  laoghed  sofUy. 

'^  Oh !''  with  swift  intelligence :  ^'  so  Panama  has  at  last  grown  too 
hot  to  hold  him  f' 

"  Well,  ratiier/'  with  dry  significant. 

^  And  which  particular  one  of  his  little  eccentricities  has  he  been 
overdoing?''  with  true  masculine  relish  for  a  bit  of  gossip  whidi  might 
be  piquantly  spiced  with  evil. 

'^  Oh,  it  is  simply  his  amiable  habit  of  lovine  not  wisely  but  too 
well.  He  has  passed  his  affections  around  here  at  Panama  as  liberally 
and  impartially  as  the  lump  of  sugar  at  one  of  the  old  Knickerbocker 
tea-parties,  you  know.  You  have  heard,  of  course,  of  his  afiair  with 
Mrs.  Grant.  Well,  it  happened  that  the  lady  had  a  pretty  nurse-maid, 
— a  native  girl,  only  a  shade  or  two  off  color, — upon  whom  King 
Richard  cast  an  amorous  eye.  Mrs.  Grant,  however,  beinff  by  no 
means  inspired  with  the  love-me-love-my-dog  sentiment,  kicKed,  and 
to  sodi  purpose  that — ah,  by  Jove ! — speak  of  the  devil,  you  know, — 
there  he  is !  glancing  across  the  plaza,  where  a  young  man  was  saun- 
tering toward  them,  a  young  fellow  of  fair,  almost  effeminate,  beauty, 
clad  in  dainty  white  linen,  natty  and  trim  from  head  to  foot 

*^Uh  diablo  hermoso!"  murmured  Don  Mariano,  appreciatively 
regarding  the  advancing  shape. 

^^  Handsome  enough,  you  bet,"  agreed  Malcolm,  with  good- 
humored  emphasis ;  ''  but,  I  say,  Rupert,  if  he  once  gets  hold  of  us 
only  death  can  save  ns  from  having  him  with  us  at  dinner.  The  boys 
have  been  drinking  his  health,  by  way  of  a  send-off,  until  he  has  just 
about  reached  that  stage  of  exuberant  sociability  when  he  will  stick 
like  wax." 

^*  I  could  knock  him  down,  in  a  case  of  liberty  or  death,"  remarked 
Rupert,  tentatively. 

'^  Oh,  that  would  be  too  much  trouble,"  protested  Malcolm,  lan- 
guidly. **  Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor  when  the  thermometer 
is  in  the  nineties." 

And  with  one  impulse  the  trio  moved  hastily  toward  the  op|X)site 
door;  and  not  until  many  a  day  after  did  it  occur  to  Dwight  Rupert 
that  he  had  not,  after  all,  learned  the  details  pertaining  to  Dick  Hazel- 
ton's  departure  from  Panama. 


II. 


It  seemed  like  a  child  who  rose  to  meet  them  as  they  entered  the 
great  bare  parlor  above,  a  little  girl  in  a  simple  white  frock,  who  was 
marvellously  like  her  brother  when  she  smiled,  a  kind  of  boyish  frank- 
ness in  her  sofl  brown  eyes,  an  irrepressible  kindliness  glowing  in  her 
delicate  face,  promising  that  she  was  ready  to  be  friends  with  all  the 
world.     Rupert  experienced  a  slight  sensation  of  relief.     He  would 
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almost  have  preferred  to  undertake  the  care  of  an  infant  in  arms  rather 
than  the  fine  lady  his  apprehension  had  vaguely  pictured. 

The  introductions  were  in  Spanish^  Malcolm  speaking  with  elab- 
orate distinctness  while  he  explained  that  Don  Mariano  did  not  speak 
English.  It  was  plain  from  the  shadow  of  dismay  that  flitted  across 
her  face  that  Miss  Malcolm  could  not  boast  the  gift  of  tongues,  but  her 
smile  was  no  less  winning  as  she  extended  a  slim  white  hand  to  each 
in  turn,  although  her  lips  did  not  venture  to  frame  a  syllable. 

Professing  a  devouring  appetite,  Malcolm  led  the  way  at  once  down 
to  that  quaint  little  room  adjoining  the  large  dining-hall  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  which  no  one  who  has  ever  been  there  could  well  forget,  with 
its  cool  tiled  floor  and  the  impossible  flowers  blooming  on  the  gaudily- 
frescoed  walls,  its  heat  and  flies,  and  the  heavy  vitiated  atmosphere 
laden  with  mixed  odors  of  by-gone  soup  and  cigars.  Malcolm  took 
the  head  of  the  table,  placing  his  sister  at  his  right.  Don  Mariano 
was  seated  at  his  other  side ;  while  to  Rupert  was  given  the  chair  at 
the  right  of  the  little  lady. 

She  was  scarcely  as  young  as  her  small  stature  had  at  first  led  him 
to  believe,  Supert  perceived,  furtively  glancing  at  her  while  he  un- 
folded the  generous  expanse  of  napkin  allotted  him, — ^a  long  and  nar- 
row stretch  of  linen  like  a  toilet  towel  strayed  from  its  proper  sphere. 
A  whimsical  apprehension  had  occurred  to  him  in  respect  to  her  youth. 
In  his  visits  to  the  Isthmus  he  had  observed  that  very  young  girls,  as 
well  as  a  certain  other  class  rather  verging  on  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf, 
seemed  alike  possessed  of  a  mania  for  b^ing  away  from  Panama  an 
outlandish  collection  of  parrots  and  monkeys.  Of  all  things  tropical  a 
monkey  was  his  pet  abomination  ;  and  the  only  virtue  he  had  ever  been 
able  to  discover  in  a  parrot  was  that  it  would  sometimes  swear  when 
confronted  with  the  hideous  grin  of  its  proverbial  enemy.  It  was  quite 
in  order,  with  a  sort  of  grim  humor  he  reflected  now,  that  fate,  having 
saddled  him  with  the  charge  of  a  young  woman,  should  add  the  usual 
little  menagerie  to  fill  his  measure  of  ill  luck  to  overflowing. 

The  dinner  proceeded  with  that  fictitious  air  of  despatch  peculiar  to 
the  tropical  service.  With  the  spasmodic  energy  of  a  liberated  jack- 
in-the-box,  the  waiter  flew  in  with  soup  rich  in  grease  and  garlic,  pres- 
ently, with  the  same  misleading  suggestion  of  haste,  to  snatch  up  the 
scarce-touched  plates  and  vanish  again.  A  seemingly  interminable 
interval  of  fasting,  and  then,  with  an  air  calculated  to  convey  the  idea 
that  he  had  been  running  from  the  moment  of  his  exit,  the  fellow  was 
back  bearing  a  fish  lavishly  decorated  with  onions  and  chUeSf  which 
proved  not  bad  in  its  way,  but  there  was  all  too  little  of  it.  And  then 
ensued  another  period  of  hungry  waiting. 

A  woman  has  usually  this  advantage  over  the  average  man,  that 
her  temper  is  not  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  her  appetite.  Rupert, 
hungry  and  out  of  patience,  ill-humoredly  staring  at  the  grease-stained 
roses  on  the  opposite  wall,  while  his  thoughts  drifted  back  to  gloomy 
calculations  as  to  his  damaged  cofiee,  was  roused  by  a  little  inarticulate 
sound  to  turn  toward  his  neighbor.  As  she  caught  his  eye  a  smile 
flashed  across  her  face,  as  sunny  and  good-humored  as  if  her  moiety  of 
fish  had  been  a  feast 
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"Haee  mucko  color,  «eflor/'  she  said,  uluwly,  with  a  nervous  pains- 
Uking  which  told  that  the  little  platitude  had  been  given  anxioos 
thought  before  she  had  ventured  to  launch  it  forth. 

Kupert  stared  slightly,  until,  observing  that  Maleolm  and  Don 
MaruDO  were  talking  in  Spanish,  it  dawned  upon  bini  thai  ber  notions 
of  courtesy  confined  them  all  to  the  same  tongue.  It  seemed  to  him 
t«ther  strained  and  far-fetched,  but,  after  an  instant's  hesitation,  be 
couneously  agreed  in  that  language  that  it  was  warm.  She  remained 
smilingly  looking  up  at  him  as  if  she  had  expected  him  to  say  some- 
thing more,  but  Rupert  d<^gedly  devote<l  himself  to  the  chicken  before 
him,  which  seemed  to  have  been  prejiared  fur  the  table  by  the  slow 
process  of  dryine.  If  the  girl  would  have  their  conversation  in  Span- 
ish, he  was  grimly  resolved  tliat  he  had  nothing  to  say.  But  clearly 
Miss  Malcolm  was  in  no  mood  to  accept  the  gold  of  silence  as  fair  coio 
of  sociability.  With  an  air  of  determined  friendhnesis,  afler  a  little, 
she  made  another  and  more  ambitious  attempt. 

"Ctutnio  iiempo  ha  vivido  uded  m  Panamd  f"  she  asked. 
Her  lisping  pronunciation,  the  Castilian  accent  of  the  boarding- 
school,  seemed  to  Rupert,  who  h»l 


"OH,  BBDCB,  CUI'T  BE  Bl 


and  he  considered  the  predicament  in  which  he  found  himself.  To 
have  escaped  the  Dofia  Carlota  with  her  bewildering  Panama  patou, 
only  to  be  douched   with  this   school-girl  Castilian,  struck   him  as 
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a  large  joke^  no  less  to  be  enjoyed  in  its  way  that  he  was  himself  the 
victim. 

His  lips  twitched  mutinously  while  he  responded^  with  a  stiff 
attempt  at  gravity,  that  he  was  simply  visiting  Panama  on  business, 
and  would — plegue  d  Dios! — sail  the  next  day;  while  at  the  end, 
comprehending  from  the  utter  bewilderment  of  her  face  that  she  bacl 
scarce  grasped  the  meaning  of  a  word,  he  was  driven  to  turn  his  head 
to  hide  the  derisive  smiles  that  quivered  upon  his  lips.  Well,  if  she 
would  try  to  converse  in  a  language  she  did  not  understand,  in  his 
opinion  it  was  qu5te  right  she  should  "  get  left." 

But  Miss  Malcolm  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  for  laughter.  With 
an  air  of  utter  despair  she  leaned  toward  her  brother,  her  murmured 
plaint  perfectly  audible  to  the  other  concerned  :  "  Oh,  Bruce,  can^t  he 
really  understand  one  word  of  English  ?" 

"Who? — you  don't  mean  Rupert?''  looking  amazed;  then,  with 
a  roar  of  his  ready  boyish  laughter,  grasping  the  situation,  "  Good 
gracious !  Have  you  been  trying  to  talk  to  him  in  Spanish  ? — and  did 
he  let  you  ? — Well,  that  does  take  the  cake,  as  the  saying  is." 

"  But  certainly  you  told  me  that  your  friends  could  not  speak 
English,"  glancing  from  one  to  the  other  question ingly,  her  cheeks 
crimsoning. 

"  Oh,  you  mixed  those  children  up,  so  to  speak.  My  explanation 
applied  only  to  our  friend  on  the  other  side,  who  is  one  of  the  kind  of 
birds  that  can  sing,  but  won't, — ru)  es  verdad,  Don  Mariano  ?  As  to  Ru- 
pert, though — well,  that  is  a  good  one  I"  laughing  again.  Nobody  could 
accuse  Bruce  Malcolm  of  ever  missing  the  smallest  excuse  for  laughter. 

"  It  is  the  most  astonishing  thing,"  exclaimed  his  sister,  rather 
huffily,  addressing  her  neighbor,  "  what  a  difference  of  taste  there  is  in 
the  matter  of  jokes." 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  very  gravely.  "  Now,  this — ^it  is  fairly  tragic,  is 
it  not? — that  I  should  have  gotten  myself  mistaken  for  a  native — to 
no  manners  born  ?" 

At  the  languid  mockery  of  his  tone  there  was  a  flash  of  indignation 
in  her  glance.  "  It  was  simply  cruel  of  you,  I  think,  to  let  me  go  on 
in  that  idiotic  fashion, — not  to  explain,"  with  severe  reproach.  **I 
could  not  have  thought  it  of  you." 

"  But — it  was  dull  in  me,  no  doubt — I  supposed  that  you  preferred 
Spanish,"  he  urged,  apologetically. 

'^  Preferred  !  leaning  back  in  her  chair  and  staring  up  at  him  as 
if  quite  overwhelmed  with  the  abounding  absurdity  of  this  idea.  ^'  Did 
you  think  me  utterly  cracked  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  ?"  his  protest  the  warmer  in  tone  for  the  little 
sense  of  guilt  as  he  reflected  how  nearly  his  thought  had  been  some* 
thing  like  that.     "  I  thought  you  very  kind  and  friendly." 

"  Oh,  come ;  I  want  to  shoulder  all  the  responsibility  of  that  break 
myself,"  interrupted  Malcolm.  "  I  might  have  known  that  poor  Betty 
could  not  catch  on  to  my  Isthmus  lingo,  when,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  my  pronunciation,  even  the  natives  themselves  don't  appear 
to  understand  half  I  say  to  them.  You  two  would  better  shake  hands 
and  be  friends,  and  then  turn  about  and  forgive  me." 
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''Shall  we?"  marmured  Bapert,  in  a  tone  that  essayed  to  be 
politely  persuasive,  bat  with  a  shade  of  weariness.  The  little  episode, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that,  sitting  beside  a  pretty  girl,  he  had 
only  opened  his  month  in  favor  of  his  soap,  had  made  him  feel  rather 
ridiculoas  for  the  moment;  and  he  had  a  half-resentful  feeling  that  it 
woald  have  been  in  better  taste  if  they  had  changed  the  subject       o 

"You'd  better  make  peace  with  Rupert,  even  if  you  holduo^ifVHii 
grudge  against  me,"  her  orother  carelessly  interpolated ;  "  for'il  have 
promised  him  a  fortnight  of  angelic  behavior  on  your  part." 

"  I  cannot  imagine  what  possessed  you  to  do  anythme  so  rash." 

"Oh,  I  felt  driven  to  it  for  the  credit  of  the  familV,  you  know. 
And  Rupert  has  promis^,  if  you  will  be  a  very  good  girl,  that  he  will 
have  an  eye  on  you  on  this  tnp  to  Frisco." 

"Oh,  if  it  was  upon  such  terms ^" 

"  But  it  was  quite  unconditional,"  protested  Rupert,  the  sense  of 
weariness  growing  upon  him.  "  I  am  to  throw  you  a  life-preserver  if 
the  ship  springs  aleak, — that  was  the  only  duty  you  mentioned,  Mal- 
colm, was  it  not? — and  the  only  condition  is  that  you  will  be  good 
Plough  to  catch  it  when  I  throw." 

"  Oh,  if  that  is  all,"  r^arding  him  with  smiling  doubt, "  I  suppose 
we  might  manage,  perhaps,  to  agree  upon  so  much  as  that" 

"  I  thought  it  quite  safe  to  promise,  for  my  part." 

"Trusting  in  Providence  to  preserve  the  ship  from  springing 
aleak?" 

"  Trusting  in  Providence  with  entire  confidence  that  it  is  to  be  a 

Eleasant  voyage,"  with  an  attempt  at  gallantry  for  which  he  took  to 
imself  great  credit.  As  little  as  he  could  really  wish  to  have  his 
journeying  hampered  by  the  presence  of  a  woman,  he  felt  that  he  was 
taking  it  very  well. 

"The  diances  are  that  you  will  go?"  put  in  Malcolm,  rather 
ani^ioasly. 

"  Wny,  yes,"  hesitating,  with  a  sensation  as  of  burning  his  bridges 
behind  him.    "  I  think  now  that  there  is  very  little  question  about  it" 


III. 

Without  calling  himself  a  woman-hater,  Dwight  Rupert  r^arded 
the  sex  at  large  with  a  contemptuous  indifference  more  unnatterine  than 
active  dislike.  His  mother  was  to  him  but  the  shameful,  unhappy 
memory  of  a  helpless,  silly  beauty,  whose  frivolous  dissipations,  with 
her  selfishness  and  peevish  temper,  had  spoiled  his  father^s  life  and 
made  his  own  childhood  a  time  of  forlorn  wretchedness  that  his  heart 
dully  ached  now  to  remember.  It  had  been  one  of  those  every-day 
tragedies  so  common  as  scarce  to  excite  remark,  if  the  names  happen 
to  be  unknown,  as  one  reads  the  outlines  in  the  daily  papers.  There 
had  been  a  foolish — perhaps  a  wicked-*-woman,  a  wrecked  home,  and 
finally  the  scandal  of  a  divorce-case ;  and  Rupert,  who  had  been  a 
mere  child  when  the  shameful  little  drama  had  been  played  out  before 
his  wondering  eyes,  had  never  looked  upon  his  mother^s  face  again. 
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The  father's  bitterness  had  kept  them  rigidly  apart  from  the  world  of 
womankind  while  he  lived ;  and  the  son  scarce  might  guess  how  much 
of  tenderness  and  beauty  he  had  missed  in  that  subtle  education  of 
character  that  comes  of  surroundings.  The  child  robbed  of  a  mother 
by  dea^n  has  lost  the  richest  influence  for  good  his  life  could  ever 
know ;  out  the  other,  orphaned  while  his  mother  lives,  robbed  at  her 
hatdsoof  his  birthright  of  love,  has  been  given  a  heritage  of  evil  that 
must  Inevitably  warp  his  life  in  some  shape  awry.  Rupert  was  em- 
phatically  a  man  for  men :  he  had  no  use  for  women,  he  used  bluntly 
to  declare,  the  father's  virulent  prejudice  dulled  in  him  to  cold  and 
distrustful  indifference.  He  tolerated  women  as  a  necessary  evil,  one 
of  nature's  amiable  blunders,  and,  for  his  own  part,  could  quite  have 
found  it  in  his  heart  to  echo  Boucicault's  unholy  wish  that  Adam  had 
died  with  all  his  ribs  in  his  body. 

And,  now,  to  find  himself  booked  as  escort  for  a  young  woman  was 
a  state  of  things  as  amazing  as  vexatious.  He  could  not  but  feel 
gloomily  persuaded  that  all  the  craft  and  subtlety  of  the  devil  must 
have  been  at  work  in  his  affairs  to  bring  him  to  such  a  strait, — a  view 
of  the  case  quite  sympathetically  endorsed  by  his  friend  the  captain  of 
the  Southern  Cross,  a  bachelor  with  a  wide  seafaring  experience. 

In  the  opinion  of  that  doughty  officer,  woman  at  sea  was  at  her 
worst.  Aside  from  her  lapses  of  sense  in  littering  a  good  ship  with 
parrots  and  monkeys,  she  was  always  a  bundle  of  nervous  fears,  for- 
ever requiring  to  be  coddled  and  reassured.  If  she  were  not  sea-sick, 
she  was  given  to  abnormal  spasms  of  energy,  impelling  her  to  plank 
the  deck  at  all  hours,  pressing  into  service  unhappy  men,  who  must 
perforce  go  unsolaced  by  cigars  the  while,  lest  the  smoke  make  her  ill. 
bhe  must  go  curiously  prowling  through  the  steerage,  she  must  climb 
to  the  bridge,  and  go  down  to  examine  the  engine,  with  a  continuous 
flow  of  questions  upon  every  subject  betwixt  sea  and  sky,  while  to  the 
answers  she  so  pertinaciously  extorted  she  never  by  any  chance  listened. 
If  she  were  sea-sick,  all  well  and  good.  The  captain  r^rded  with  a 
large  toleration,  almost  tinged  with  sardonic  approval,  that  class  of 
weak  ones  who  unobtrusively  stayed  below  and  nursed  their  nausea; 
but  for  their  obstreperous  sisters,  as  stout  of  stomach  as  of  limb,  who 
cheerfully  haunted  the  decks  of  the  Southern  Cross  in  every  sort  of 
weather,  he  unhesitatingly  averred  that  personally  he  had  no  sort 
of  use. 

"  Oh,  she'll  feel  herself  privil^ed  to  holy-stone  the  deck  with  you 
if  the  whim  strikes  her,"  he  grimly  prophesied,  after  the  lugubrious 
spirit  of  Job's  comforters.  "  I  know  their  ways !  I've  had  to  take  a 
thousand  or  more  in  tow  in  my  day ;  but  now  I'm  through.  Nowa- 
days, when  any  fellow  asks  me  to  look  after  his  sister,  or  his  cousin,  or 
his  aunt,  I  don't  refuse;  but  I  heave  her  onto  the  purser.  It  comes 
hard  on  him, — poor  fellow ! — now  and  then,  but  self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  nature.  You  would  better  try  to  work  up  a  deal  with 
the  purser  yourself." 

"  Heaven  knows  I  would  like  to,"  groaned  Rupert,  with  a  sincerity 
not  to  be  questioned. 

But  that  anticipation   may   be  worse  than   reality  Rupert  was 
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agreeably  reminded  before  the  first  day  of  the  voyage  was  spent.     It 
was  well  after  dood  when  they  flailed   away  from  the  pretty  greeo 


merchantmen  lying  at  anchor  there,  with  the 
Birarm  of  small  craft  around  them ;  away  from  the  fiilr  picture  of  the 
city  nestled  at  the  foot  of  old  Mount  Ancon  up  the  bay,  its  menacing 
reefs,  now  hidden  under  a  gay  spread  of  waters,  hinting  nothing  of 
danger,  its  yellow-gray  walls  and  red-tiled  roofs  glowing  invitingly  in 
tlieir  tangle  of  greenery  crowned  with  the  plumy  pompons  of  tall 
palms,  the  fair  city  beckoning  them  back  like  a  temptrefls  until  the 
greeD  height  of  Flamenco  was  rounded,  and  they  on  the  decks  of  the 
Sontliem  Cross  saw  themselves  swiftly  borne  away  from  the  haunting 
diarma  of  fair  Panama  Bay. 
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Miss  Malcolm  carried  do  pets^  either  furred  or  feathered.  Com- 
fortably established  in  a  shaded  corner  of  the  deck^  as  the  city  faded 
from  sight  and  they  were  fairly  on  their  way,  she  appeared  at  onoe 
absorbed  in  a  book  she  had,  quietly  suggesting  a  preference  for  being 
left  atotelihat  was  wondrously  reassuring  to  her  apprehensive  cavalier. 
He  feitit  ihenmbent  upon  him  to  approach  her  to  exchange  a  word  in 
amiable  show  of  friendliness,  now  and  then ;  but  the  placia  indifference 
of  her  brief  replies  told  courteously  but  no  less  plainly  that  it  was  not 
expected  that  he  should  at  all  devote  himself  to  her  entertainment.  So 
entirely  reassured  did  he  finally  become  in  respect  to  his  charge  that^ 
occupied  with  the  fascinations  of  '^  four-hand  crib''  in  the  smoking- 
room  when  the  dinner-hour  arrived,  he  actually  forgot  the  duties 
laid  upon  him  altogether,  and  was  proceeding  complacently  down  to 
the  saloon  alone,  when  the  laughter  and  chatter  of  the  other  women 
brought  him  up  short,  with  a  start  of  dismay,  at  the  foot  of  the  com- 
panion-way. It  was  honest  shame  that  possessed  him  as  he  remorse- 
fully hurried  back ;  and  his  sunburned  face  assumed  a  deeper  red  as 
he  met  her  coming  down  by  herself. 

^'  I  was  just  coming  to  find  you,''  he  said^  a  genuine  friendliness, 
born  of  contrition,  in  his  voice. 

'^  Ah,  why  did  you  bother  to  come  back?"  letting  him  see  that  she 
knew  his  courtesy  was  an  after-thought,  but  with  a  friendly  little  smile 
that  half  robbed  the  words  of  their  hidden  sting.  "  I  don't  want  you 
to  think  of  me  in  the  light  of  duty,  Mr.  Rupert,"  she  laughingly  de- 
clared :  "  one  always  hates  one's  duties,  you  know." 

"Does  one?"  rather  absently  staring  up  at  her.  How  pretty  she 
looked  there  on  the  higher  step  smiling  down  at  him,  with  the  brown 
fringe  of  hair  blown  aU  in  disorder  over  her  forehead,  with  the  wild- 
rose  tint  the  tropical  sun  had  burned  upon  her  cheeks,  the  merry  red- 
lipped  mouth,  and  the  limpid  brown  eyes  with  the  soft  glints  of  amber 
in  their  depths,  the  tints  of  a  mountain-brook  coquetting  with  the 
sunshine.  Her  loveliness  came  upon  Supert  as  a  sort  of  revelation  in 
the  brief  glance  he  cast  up  at  her.  It  occurred  to  him  that  some  pretty 
protest  might  be  expected  of  him  in  answer  to  her  last  remark,  but  he 
could  think  of  nothing  that  did  not  sound  like  fulsome  flattery  as  he 
vaguely  framed  the  words  in  his  mind ;  and  so,  the  more  stiff  and 
constrained  from  his  embarrassment,  he  only  turned  abruptly  back 
down  the  stair,  saying,  half  over  his  shoulder,  "  Shall  we  go  down  to 
dinner?" 

He  might  have  been  as  amazed  as  disquieted,  had  he  chanced 
suddenly  to  glance  back,  to  discover  the  girl,  as  she  followed  in  seem- 
ing meekness,  with  a  little  moue  half  amused  half  petulant,  furtively 
shaking  her  small  fist  at  his  broad  back.  But  of  this,  happily,  Supert 
could  know  nothing ;  while  he  strove  to  make  himself  agreeable  at 
dinner  with  a  complacency  only  occasionally  disturbed  by  the  captain's 
sardonic  glances.  And  afterward,  punctiliously  resolved  to  atone  for 
his  brief  lapse  of  duty,  he  offered  his  arm  for  a  promenade  on  deck 
quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  But  isn't  it  rather  a  bore?"  protested  Betty,  with  an  air  of  smiling 
indifference,  pausing  by  her  steamer-chair. 
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'^Ob,  if  yon  think  so-——''  oonsiderablj  taken  aback. 

«Do  you  like  it  r 

^  I  suppose  so,  though  I  have  never  particnlarly  analyied  the  feel- 
ii^.  At  any  rate,  I  have  rather  a  habit  of  planking  the  deck  after 
dinner  when  I  am  at  sea/' 

"While  you  smoke?'' 

"Exactly." 

"  Then,  if  I  come  with  you,  will  you  smoke  just  the  same?"  with 
the  air  of  driving  a  bargain. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  only  be  too  glad /'  somewhat  doubtfully  abstract- 
ing a  cigar  from  its  case^  "  if  you  really  mean  it" 

"Certainly ;  of  course/'  solicitously  watchine  the  flickering  life  of 
the  match  bravely  holding  its  own  against  the  buffeting  of  the  fresh 
salt-scented  breeze.  "  It  must  be  rather  nice  to  smoke/  she  remarked 
as  they  walked  alone,  smiling  np  at  him  with  that  air  of  good-fellow- 
ship that^  in  a  soft  idealised  way,  made  her  so  like  her  brother. 

"  Tes/'  he  comfortably  assented,  feeling  for  the  moment  at  peace 
with  all  the  world.  The  brief  tropical  twilight  was  ended,  ana  the 
cool  damp  wind,  that  in  some  weird  quest  seemed  softly  feeling  its  Way 
to  earth  through  the  darkness^  was  inexpressibly  refreshing  after  the 
burning  glare  of  the  day. 

"I  can  hardly  understand  it,"  she  went  on,  confidentially.  '^I 
have  tried  it^  you  know, — that  is,  cigarettes." 

"No? — have  you?"  staring  down  at  the  innocent  upturned  face 
with  rather  blank  astonishment. 

"  Oh,  yes/'  with  a  gay  little  laugh  at  his  surprise.  "  But  I  never 
discovered  the  fascination  there  seems  to  be  in  it.  Except  for  the  little 
arrHre-pensie  of  wickedness,  I  am  sure  none  of  us  would  have  bothered 
to  try  it  a  second  time.  It  was  like  poker  in  that  respect.  We  used 
to  play  poker — for  beans — at  boarding-school,  you  know,  when  we 
were  supposed  to  be  in  bed  and  asleep.  It  seemed  so  delightfully  dis- 
sipated,— ^to  smoke  and  play  poker, — ^but  I  don't  think  that  any  of  us 
redly  enjoyed  it." 

"No?"  considerably  amused.  She  seemed  like  some  irresponsible 
child,  whose  naughtinesses  were  only  to  be  laughed  at.  "It  must 
have  seemed  rather  flat  and  unprofitable  indeed  to  have  had  nothing 
but  a  lot  of  dried  beans  to  show  for  all  your  trouble." 

"  Oh,  but  I  never  had  even  those,"  she  ruefully  declared.  "  I 
always  lost  them  by  the  quart." 

"  That  was  hard/'  laughed  Rupert    "  It  must  have  been  conducive 
to  no  end  of  repentance  and  gooa  resolutions  next  day.     I  have  ob- 
served that  people  are  generally  most  conscience-stricken  when  their 
wickedness  has  been  unprofitable." 
^  With  a  pleasant  sense  of  surprise  it  struck  him  that  the  child  was 

auite  original  and  amusing ;  and  when  she  had,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
be  remarkably  good  taste  to  retire  early  and  leave  him  free  for  his 
evening  of  whist,  Rupert  became  almost  enthusiastic  about  her. 

"  But  wait  a  bit,'^  quoth  the  astute  captain,  with  dark  significance. 
"You  can  never  swear  to  a  smooth  voyage  till  you  are  safe  in  port.". 
But  80  amiably  disposed  had  Dwight  Rupert  become  r^arding  his 
Vol.  LI.— 2 
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office  that  when  next  morning  the  ship  was  tossing  in  rather  a 
'^choppj'^  sea^  and  Betty  Malcolm  was  undeniably  sea-sick,  he  dis- 
covered a  certain  pleasure  in  his  friendly  zeal  for  her  comfoit,  helping 
her  up  on  deck  and  establishing  her  chair  in  a  sheltered  corner,  where 
he  brought  iced  champagne,  and  sat  beside  her,  diverting  her  mind 
with  idle  chat  while  he  watched  his  prescription  bringing  IxEick  the  soft 
rose-bloom  to  her  cheeks  and  calling  out  the  shadowed  brightness  of 
her  eyes.  And  when,  with  reviving  spirits,  stimulated  by  the  wine, 
she  began  talking,  Rupert  found  himself  listening  with  the  same  sur- 

Erised  sense  of  amusement  he  had  so  curiously  enjoyed  the  night 
efore.  She  talked  in  a  careless  impersonal  fashion,  as  one  good  fellow 
to  another :  of  her  brother,  of  whom  she  was  very  fond ;  of  the  quaint 
old  city  they  had  left  behind,  with  its  queer  customs  and  polyglot 
society ;  of  Colon,  where  she  had  been  more,  because  of  her  brother's 
work  lying  at  that  side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  because  of  their  friend 
Mrs.  Coming,  who  lived  there,  and  who  had  acted  as  Betty's  chaperon. 
It  was  all  so  interesting,  so  delightful,  the  girl  brightly  declared ;  but, 
drawing  a  long  face,  one's  hair  would  not  crimp  there :  it  was  a  great 
drawback. 

*^  Banss  turn  straight  and  curls  forget  their  cunning  at  just  about 
nineteen  degrees  north  latitude, — I  made  a  note  of  the  fatal  spot  as  we 
came  down  on  the  other  side, — the  real  line  of  beauty,  I  call  it,"  she 
confidentially  informed  him.  *^  Below  that  point  one's  foretop  always 
looks  as  if  one  had  just  emerged  from  a  Turkish  bath.  You  can  make 
some  impression  with  a  hot  iron,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  only  a  fleeting 
show ;  while  as  to  curl-papers,  the^  are  simply  a  snare  and  delusion. 
Tou  can  have  no  idea  what  a  trial  is  involved  for  one's  temper  in  such 
a  state  of  things." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  he  returned,  laughing  with  a  sort  of  Peeping  Tom 
sense  of  enjoyment,  as  of  being  initiated  into  mysteries  it  scarce  were 
fitting  that  his  sex  should  penetrate.  ^'Perhaps  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  may  be  that  below  the  point  you  mention  nature  has  very 
generally  crimped  the  hair  herself,  and  is  jealous  of  rivalry." 

"  Very  likely.  Nature  rules  the  year  in  the  tropics ;  and  it  seems 
pretty  nearly  useless  to  try  to  contend  against  her  in  any  way."  And 
from  this  she  was  reminded  to  launch  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  chances 
of  success  for  the  Canal,  on  the  line  of  which  her  brother  was  engaged  in 
making  surveys.  The  great  scheme,  then  in  its  dazzling  infancy,  was, 
at  the  time,  the  main  topic  of  interest  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and 
Supert  discovered  that  Miss  Betty  was  quite  surprisingly  well  informed 
as  to  the  natural  conditions,  the  possibilities  and  impossibilities,  of  the 
undertaking;  while  incidentally  she  referred  to  the  Monroe  doctrine 
with  a  familiarity  that  filled  her  listener's  soul  with  new  surprise.  He 
had  scarce  imagined  her  interested  in  any  doctrine  not  directly  bearing 
on  the  curling  of  her  hair  or  the  cut  of  her  gowns. 

He  did  not  realize  how  completely  his  role  of  guardian  had  taken 
possession  of  his  fancy,  how  genuine  was  the  interest  the  girl  had 
roused  in  him,  until,  coming  up  on  the  quarter-deck  in  the  late  after- 
noon, he  found  Miss  Betty  engaged  in  gay  conversation  with  Dick 
Hazelton.     Had  the  girl  been  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  kinship,  could 
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be  hsve  felt  himself  Witimately  responsible  for  ber,  Bopert's  blood 
could  scarce  bave  boiled  more  neroelj  at  the  sight  He  had  been  ao- 
costomed  to  regard  Dick  Hazelton  with  good-humored  iudifiereiicey  to 
laugh  at  his  ridiculous  escapades  with  the  careless  indulgence  we  are 
apt  to  accord  our  neighbors^  sins  when  they  appear  in  amusiiu;  situa- 
tions and  do  not  happen  unduly  to  interfere  with  our  own  pleasures. 
But  Rupert  had  been  trained  in  certain  old-fiishioned  principles  diat 
had  left  his  own  life  singularly  clean, — ^that  made  moral  cleanliness 
seem  to  him  now  but  decent  and  fitting  in  association  with  the  innocent 
child  he  conceived  Betty  Malcolm  to  be. 

^  Guess  you  won't  have  to  work  up  a  deal  with  the  purser,  after 
all/'  dryly  observed  the  captain,  by  whose  side  he  stopped. 

''  I  would  like  to  work  up  a  deal  with  somebody  to  pitch  that 
fellow  overboard/'  he  wrathfully  retorted.  '^  He  is  not  fit  to  talk  to  a 
chUd  like  that" 

^'  Oh,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion/'  placidly.  '^  Our  young  friend 
seems  to  have  no  fault  to  find  with  him.^' 

''  I  thought  he  had  not  come, — or,  rather,  I  had  not  thought  about 
him  at  all,"  pursued  Rupert,  sullenly.  ''  But  I  have  not  noticed  him 
on  board  before." 

^  No ;  he  has  hardly  been  in  shape  to  show  up  under  full  sail  until 
this,"  with  an  expressive  grin.  '^  He  m&  on  beam-ends  when  they  got 
him  on  board  and  packed  him  someway  up  in  his  bunk.  The  boys 
had  been  giving  him  a  good  deal  of  a  send-off,  and  they  all  had  a  good 
deal  more  on  board  than  they  could  carry  with  a  steady  keel  when  they 
brought  him  out  from  shore.  And  he  hasn't  done  much  but  splice  the 
main  braces  since.  The  doctor  said  this  morning  that  he  would  bave 
to  cut  him  off  from  his  grog ;  and  I  suppose  that  is  die  explanation  of 
his  appearance  now." 

'^  He  is  about  as  bad  as  they  make  'em/'  in  a  tone  of  angry  convic- 
tion. 

'^  Ob,  as  to  that — God  knows  I"  with  a  shrug  of  his  broad  shoul- 
ders* Whatever  might  be  his  strictures  in  respect  to  women,  like  most 
men  Captain  Cornell  was  never  lacking  in  a  large  toleration  for  the 
frailties  of  his  own  sex.  ^^  When  you  come  to  size  him  all  up,  he  may 
have  broken  no  more  of  the  ten  commandments  than  the  rest  of  us, 
after  all.  He  has  perhaps  picked  out  different  ones  to  monkey  with ; 
but  that  is  merely  a  question  of  taste.  I  don't  suppose  it  really  makes 
moch  difference  up  aloft  whether  a  fellow  forgets  to  remember  the 
Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,  or  happens  to  covet  his  neighbor's  wife : 
the  whole  ten  of  the  shalls  and  shan'ts  seem  held  up  pretty  much 
alongside,  and  not  a  word  in  the  whole  business  about  takine  a  drop 
too  much.  Poor  Hazelton  isn't  quite  so  black  as  he  is  painted,  in  my 
opinion.     He  isn't  half  a  bad  fellow  when  he  is  sober." 

"  *  When  he  is  sober' ! — mighty  Scott !  I  have  no  use  for  inter- 
mittent decency,"  with  sharp  impatience. 

*'  Well,  when  you  run  across  any  other  kind  you'd  better  drop  a 
postal  to  Barnum ;  he  offers  a  pretty  liberal  price  for  freaks,  I'm  told." 

^'  But,  confound  it,  Cornell,  give  the  devil  his  due  as  much  as  you 
please,  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  Hazelton  is  not  the  sort  of  fel- 
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low  70a  woald  want  to  see  talking  to  yoar  sister.  And  that  child  is 
travelling  in  my  charge ;  I  feel  responsible  for  her,"  viciously  diewing 
the  end  of  his  cigar,  his  hands  thrust  deep  in  his  pockets.  ''  For 
the  time  being  I  stand  loco  parentis^  don't  I V'  with  a  vexed  laugh. 
"  I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  walk  over  to  Hazelton  and  say  to  him, 
*  Hands  oflFr'^ 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  I'd  trouble  if  I  were  you,"  advised  the  other, 
with  grinning  nonchalance.  "  You  remember  Don  Quixote's  tilt  with 
the  windmill :  it  did  not  really  pay,  you  know.  Girls  nowadays  are 
rigged  to  sail  pretty  close  to  the  wind, — they  all  do, — but  they  get 
there  just  the  same.  You  can't  pack  the  girl  in  cotton ;  and  you  are 
not  responsible  if  Hazelton  happens  to  make  love  to  her." 

"  If  he  does  happen  to,  I'll  break  his  head  just  the  same,"  with 
dogged  determination,  laughing  grimly. 

'*  Well,  there's  a  marline-spike,  when  you  get  ready  to  use  it ;  but 
you  would  better  think  twice  about  it.  I  should  awfully  hate  to  have 
to  put  you  in  irons  this  trip,"  with  a  smiling  shrug. 

While  minded  in  the  main  to  take  the  captain^  advice  and  refrain 
from  meddling,  Rupert  could  not  help  asking,  when  they  were  at  din- 
ner, vexed  that  the  words  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  blunt  insolence 
of  a  school-boy,  '^  And  how  does  it  happen  that  you  are  acquainted 
with  Hazelton,  Miss  Malcolm  ?" 

"  Oh,  one  knows  everybody  at  the  Isthmus,"  with  a  slight  stare  of 
surprise  at  the  tone.  "  He  tells  me  that  he  promised  my  brother  to 
look  after  me  too,"  she  nonchalantly  added.  "  It  ought  to  be  a  large 
relief  to  you  to  feel  that  you  may  somewhat  share  your  responsi- 
bilities." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  he  returned,  stiflBy,  nervously  breaking  a  bit 
of  bread  to  crumbs.  "Your  brother  remarked  to  me  that  Hazel- 
ton had  rather  made  a  tender  of  his  services,"  he  went  on,  awk- 
wardly, after  a  moment, — "  but  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  had 

declined  the ''  hesitating,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "shall  I  say  the 

honor  ?'* 

"  Yes ;  it  was  so  kind  of  him  to  offer,  was  it  not  ?"  a  dangerous 
gleam  in  the  limpid  depths  of  her  soft  eyes  as  she  guilelessly  smiled 
up  at  him,  with  feminine  finesse  ignoring  the  point  he  had  tried  to 
make.  "  One  so  appreciates  gratuitous  kindness,  don't  you  know  ?  It 
is  cruelly  rasping  upon  my  self-love,  but  all  the  same,  you  know,  I 
have  a  melancholy  conviction  that  there  are  men  so  lacking  in  taste 
that  they  would  about  as  lief  be  shot  as  to  have  a  fortnight  of  my 
society  thrust  upon  them.  And  of  course,"  with  a  broader  smile, 
"this  reflection  suggests  a  comparison  in  the  light  of  which  Mr.  Hazel- 
ton appears  anything  but  odious.  Indeed,  to  tell  the  truth,"  with  an 
air  ot  innocent  audacity,  "  I  think  him  very  nice." 

"  That  is  what  women  generally  say  of  him,  I  believe,"  feeling  his 
face  reddening  angrily. 

"  Yes,"  placidly  smiling  still.  "  One  would  naturally  remark 
it  of  him :  so  many  men  are  not  nice,  you  know.  And  the  few 
that  are — well,  they  generally  have  their  intermittencies,  don't  you 
think?" 
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"  Always  excepting  the  rare  and  perfect  EbueltoUi  of  cooraei''  in  a 
hardy  sneering  voioe. 

^  Ob)  as  to  that,  quien  9abe  f^  smiling  indifferently.  ^^  I  have  yet  to 
discover," 


IV. 

It  was  nearly  high  noon  when  the  ship  came  to  anchor  in  the  op^i 
roadstead  off  Punta  Arenas.  The  blue  garment  of  the  sea  was  all 
aflicker  with  phantom  jewels  as  it  crept  on  with  soft  murmurs  as  of 
tender  suppliance  to  where,  stretching  ont  white  appealing  arms,  it 
langQoroasly  threw  itself  upon  the  brawny  brown  breast  of  earth. 
The  little  place  looked  uuinvitingly  torrid,  reaching  out  in  a  long  low 
line  of  color  beyond  the  wide  yellow  beach,  its  cream-white  walb  and 
red  and  yellow  roofs  bare  and  baking  under  a  scanty  fringe  of  tall 
palms  that  faintly  stirred  in  the  breeze,  the  distant  line  of  mountains 
behind  but  a  shimmering  shadow  of  palest  violet  in  the  hot  hazy  light 
But  it  was  land,  offering  relief  from  the  gatherine  ennui  of  life  on 
shipboard ;  and  quickly  the  boats  were  filled  that  had  come  out  from 
shore,  manned  by  erinning  scantily-clothed  natives,  vigorously  wielding 
their  clumsy  paddles  spliced  out  with  long  poles,  not  caring  a  whit,  in 
the  rich  harvest  they  might  reap  from  tourist  curiosity,  that  the  ther- 
mometer roistered  ninety-three  in  the  shade. 

Rupert,  looking  for  Miss  Betty  to  go  down  to  lunch,  found  her 
looking  dainty  as  a  dew-washed  flower,  in  a  fresh  white  gown,  hat  and 
gloves  on  and  parasol  in  hand. 

The  long  voyage  between  Panama  and  San  Francisco  offers  one 
agreeable  change  from  the  usual  routine  of  travel.  The  continuous 
differences  of  climate  encountered,  making  almost  imperative  a  corre- 
snonding  gamut  of  clothing,  tend  to  a  display  of  toilet  on  the  part  of 
the  ladies  on  shipboard  altogether  more  attractive  than  the  dull  mo- 
notony of  travelling  costume  generally  affected  by  womankind.  But 
Rupert's  gaze  as  he  took  in  the  details  of  the  pretty  toilet  before  him, 
and  comprehended  its  meaning,  was  more  dismayed  than  admiring. 

"Are  we  going  to  lunch  first?"  asked  the  girl,  with  the  pout  of  a 
spoiled  child,  her  glance  daring  him  to  call  her  anything  but  charming. 
There  can  come  no  more  tryine  condition  into  the  development  of 
character  than  beauty  coupled  with  that  subtle  magnetism  which  we 
vaguely  define  as  charm  of  manner.  Only  the  saints  translated  can 
bear  the  strain  of  continual  incense  and  praise  without  being  spoiled. 
Betty  Malcolm  from  her  babyhood  had  been  queen  of  her  little  world. 
Her  &iry-like  physique,  the  exquisite  sweetness  of  her  smile,  her 
flower-like  prettiness,  and  the  dainty  grace  that  characterized  her,  made 
all  that  she  did  seem  simply  charming,  and,  by  her  doing  it,  right.  It 
followed  as  a  matter  of  course  that,  with  a  naturally  kind  heart,  the 
girl  was  wilful,  thoughtless,  and  capricious ;  a  spoiled  child  hesitating  on 
the  verge  of  what  might  be,  lacking  the  saving  grace  of  a  great  love  to 
lift  her  out  of  herself,  a  selfish  and  shallow  womanhooa.  She  had 
learned  to  expect  of  the  world  only  petting  and  indulgence ;  and  in 
return  it  was  easy  to  offer  a  smiling  face  and  that  universal  sweetness 
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of  manner  that  was  really  but  the  amiable  cloak  of  utter  indifference. 
She  scarce  could  help  the  little  air  of  flirting  that  marked  her  manner 
with  men,  which  was  merely  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  unthinking 
and  joyous  good  humor^  filling  her  with  sweet  willingness  to  please 
and  be  pleased^  with  no  care  for  cost  or  consequences.  She  had  grown 
accustomed  to  the  incense  of  admiration  from  all  eyes,  to  accept  as  her 
right  the  tribute  of  idle  nothings  which  told  that  men  found  her  fair. 
She  could  not  see — she  did  not  want  to  see — what  thorns  might  lie  be- 
neath the  roses,  how  much  of  real  passion  and  pain  might  crop  out 
from  the  careless  game  of  coquetries  and  compliments  that  she  found 
so  amusing.  She  only  wanted  to  have  a  good  time,  to  enjoy  the  pass- 
ing hour  unfettered.  Rupert's  indifference,  his  seeming  unconscious- 
ness of  all  her  charms  and  graces,  was  a  new  experience,  that  piqued 
and  curiously  interested  the  girl.  With  him  she  felt  ever  spuirea  on 
to  show  herself  more  lovely,  more  winsome ;  to  interest  him  in  spite 
of  himself;  to  force  into  those  cool  gray  eyes  a  spark  of  that  fire  for 
which  she  had  rarely  looked  in  vain  in  the  eyes  of  men.  Now,  coming 
straight  from  her  mirror,  in  her  pretty  gown  audaciously  aflutter  with 
ribbons  of  palest  blue,  full  of  girlish  joy  in  the  consciousness  of  look- 
ing her  best,  there  fell  upon  her  a  sensation  of  disappointment  and 
keen  exasperation  as  Rupert  came  toward  her  with  his  usual  blank 
unconscious  gaze. 

**  Why,  did  you  think  of  going  ashore?*'  he  faltered,  with  tactless 
dismay.  The  girl  grew  red  as  a  rose  in  the  mortification  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

"  It  was  very  stupid  of  me,''  she  said,  shamefacedly,  but  with  a  hint 
of  gathering  wrath,  "  but  I  took  it  for  granted  we  were  going.  Every- 
body else  is,"  glancing  dispiritedly  over  the  side,  where  the  passengers 
in  harum-scarum  fashion  were  scrambling  from  the  accommodation- 
ladder  into  a  lurching  flat-bottomed  launch.  ^'  But  of  course  it  is  of 
no  consequence,"  she  perfunctorily  added. 

"  But  it  is  of  consequence ;  and  I  am  awfully  sorry,"  earnestly,  if 
somewhat  awkwardly.  '^  I  never  go  ashore  at  these  ports  myself  if  I 
can  help  it ;  and  it  did  not  once  occur  to  me  that  you  could  care  to  see 
the  place.  And  the  man  I  want  to  see  is  on  his  way  by  now  to  see  me 
here,  so  that  I  don't  see  how  I  can  go.  It  is  very  unfortunate ;  and  I 
am  very  sorry,  as  I  am  sure  you  must  understand." 

^'  Oh,  don't  speak  of  it,"  apathetically  watching  the  receding  boats 
gayly  bobbing  from  one  dazzling  foam-crested  wave  to  another  toward 
the  shore. 

"  But  there  is  nothing  on  earth  to  see  there,"  in  eager  effort  to  be 
at  once  consolatory  and  apologetic.  "And  if  there  were,  there  is 
always  a  wind  blowing  to  fillyour  eyes  so  full  of  sand  that  you  could 
not  possibly  see  anything.  They  do  have  a  little  oyster,  to  be  sure, 
that  is  rather  nice,"  in  a  tone  of  impartial  justice ;  "  but,  whether  in 
the  way  it  is  cooked,  or  owing  to  some  innate  depravity  in  the  creature 
itself,  it  generally  makes  you  sick  if  you  eat  it." 

Betty  was  not  listening.  She  had  turned  to  Dick  Hazelton,  who 
had  come  up  on  the  other  side. 

"  What^  Mr.  Hazelton  I  did  you  not  go  ashore  ?" 
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"Obviously  not,"  be  laaghed,  surveying  her  vith  eye*  boldly 
admiriDg.     "  I  waited  to  see  if  you  were  eoiug." 

"  Well,  we  are  not,  as  it  happens,"  wiui  a  rueful  &oe. 

"Bat  why  not?"  bis  glance  including  Rupert  in  the  quay. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  trying  a  taste  of  terra  jwma  f" 

"  Yoa  will  get  a  pretty  laige  taat«  of  it  over  there  if  the  nanal 
dost^torm  is  raging,"  retnrned  Rupert,  grufDy.  "  I  should  go  all  the 
same,"  he  rather  unwillingly  added,  addressing  more  particularly 
Betty's  small  pink  ear  as  she  stood  with  averted  face  staring  seaward, 
— **  I  should  go,  if  only  to  let  Miss  Malcolm  try  the  flavor  of  Ccata 
Rica  sand ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  have  an  engagement  with  my  agent 
here,  who  ia  coming  out  to  the  ship  to  see  me. 

"  But  you  are  not  engaged  to  meet  this  man,"  turning  to  Betty 
eagerly.  "  Why  won't  you  go  ashore  with  me?  There  is  a  boat  down 
there  that  has  not  yet  gone.'' 


T  WILL  axoma  n 


"Why,  thank  yon ;  I  shall  be  delighted,"  her  fece  brightening, — 
"if  Mr.  Rnpert  will  excuse  me,"  as  a  careless  after-thought  as  she 
started  to  go. 

"Ob,  certainly,"  he  ejaculated  shortly,  burning  with  impotent 
wrath.  The  »)ectacle  of  a  pure  young  girl  going  away  alone  with  a 
fellow  of  the  Hazelton  stripe  seemed  to  Rupert  simply.monstrous.  He 
bad  a  sense  of  participated  crime  in  having  permitted  it,  the  more  irri- 
tating for  his  conscious  helplessness,  the  more  pricking  upon  his  con- 
aaeaoe  that  be  began  to  feel  himself  primarily  to  bUme.    He  regarded 
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it  as  pure  childish  perversity,  a  whim  wholly  unreasonable,  that  the 
girl  should  have  persisted  in  going  where  nothing  more  interesting  was 
to  be  discovered  than  heat  and  dust.  But,  if  she  would  go,  he  was 
testily  persuaded  now  that  he  might  easily  have  managed  to  take  her 
himself.  As  for  the  man  who  was  coming  on  board  to  see  him — ^he 
fairly  blushed  now  for  the  weak  ingenuity  that  had  devised  that  flimsy 
excuse:  as  if  he  could  not  have  turned  the  man  back  to  meet  him 
ashore! 

She  gave  him  a  flower  from  the  great  bunch  at  her  belt,  when  she 
came  back  in  the  afternoon,  a  happy  brightness  in  her  eyes,  her  face 
flushed  to  rose-bloom  loveliness.  She  had  had  a  perfectly  lovely  time ; 
she  would  not  have  missed  it  for  anything.  There  was  little  to  see  in 
the  place, — he  had  been  right  about  that, — but  the  little  there  was 
there  was  charmingly  quaint  and  tropical.  And  they  had  had  a  de- 
licious comida, — chUe  co7i  camcy  iortiUas,  and  yryofc«,  of  course,  and  no 
end  of  dvlces;  and,  oh, — with  the  frank  greediness  of  a  child, — she 
was  so  fond  of  dvlcea  I 

"  Sweets  to  the  sweet,''  murmured  Dick  Hazelton,  who  lingered  as 
loath  to  leave  her. 

"  Oh,  don't !"  with  a  pettish  pout  "  So  many  men  say  that — ^when 
they  cannot  think  of  anything  else  to  say.  It  is  a  regular  old  stand-by 
with  the  great  majority.     Do  try  to  be  original,  Mr.  Hazelton." 

"  Ah,  give  me  time,"  he  laughingly  pleaded,  "  and  I  will  be  any- 
thing you  like." 

Dwight  Rupert  sat  still  for  a  long  time  after  Betty  had  left  him, 
reviewing,  with  ever-gathering  impatience,  the  chain  of  circumstances 
that  had  brought  him  to  this  present  quandary.  Again,  in  fancy,  he 
was  standing  in  the  cathedral  plaza  of  Panama,  bitterly  smiling  now 
to  remember  how  dully  unconscious  he  had  been  that  other  day  that 
fate  could  have  anything  worse  in  store  for  him  than  that  lot  of  dam- 
aged cofiee  on  the  grass.  It  struck  him  now  as  grimly  amusine  that 
he  had  been  so  eager  to  escape  the  Scylla  of  Don  Mariano's  hospitality 
but  to  run  afoul  of  the  Charybdis  that  lurked  behind  Bruce  Malcolm's 
invitation.  From  that  moment,  he  felt,  ill  luck  had  fallen  upon  him 
thick  as  the  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa.  He  had 
made  an  ill  beginning  with  Miss  Betty  herself,  sitting  beside  her  churl- 
ishly tongue-tied  until  she  had  been  driven  to  conclude  that  he  could 
not  speak  English.  He  had  followed  up  this  gaucherie  by  forgetting 
her  very  existence  that  first  day  on  shipboard,  when  time  came  to  go 
to  dinner;  and  to-day  he  had  ruthlessly  disappointed  her  when,  with 
the  simple  confidence  of  a  child,  she  had  thought  he  would  take  her 
ashore.  He  was  overwhelmed  with  impatience  at  himself.  He  felt 
that  it  would  have  been  far  easier  to  get  on  with  the  girl  in  the  per- 

Elexities  that  now  confronted  him  but  for  the  series  of  blunders  on 
is  part  which  must  have  put  him  hopelessly  out  of  her  favor.  She 
would  resent  his  interference,  so  far  as  Hazelton  was  concerned,  as 
officious  im(>ertinence.  And  then  she  was  so  young,  so  innocent,  so 
ill  equipped  to  understand  the  danger  she  was  courting.  He  felt  his 
cheeks  burn  at  thought  of  poisoning  her  pure  mind  with  hint  of  evil; 
and  yet  well-nigh  impossible  it  appeared  to  him  that  he,  in  whose 
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hands  her  brother  had  trustingly  placed  her,  should  stand  inertly  look- 
ing on  while,  in  girlish  ignorance,  she  jeopardized  her  fair  name  by 
association  with  such  a  one  as  DicJs  Haxelton.  He  knew  so  well  the 
sort  of  gossip-peddling,  fraught  with  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableneas,  that  went  on  out  of  the  empty  life  on  shipboard.  It 
was  equally  disquieting  whether  he  looked  backward  or  forward ;  and 
he  could  only  *^  swear  a  prayer  or  two''  at  the  fiites  in  whose  hands 
he  felt  so  helpless.  Another  moment  he  sought  to  reassure  himself  by 
the  cold  reflection  that  no  doubt  he  magnified  his  oflSce.  Why  should 
he  trouble  himself  with  uncalled-for  protests  or  r^rets  about  the 
diild's  choice  of  friends  ?  It  seemed  hardly  possible  that  she  could 
have  remained  at  the  Isthmus  for  a  month  and  have  come  away  in 
ignorauoe  of  Dick  Hazelton's  unsavory  reputation.  Her  woman's  in- 
stinct should  warn  her  what  risk  she  took ;  and  surely  she  was  old 
enough  to  know  what  mischief  evil  tongues  might  make  out  of  such 
association. 

'^  We  have  taken  on  board  some  two  thousand  sacks,"  the  captain 
observed,  coming  up  to  where  Rupert  sat  lost  in  brooding  thought 
"  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  tons,  to  be  exact" 

^  I  wonder  if  there  would  be  any  use  in  trying  to  hire  him  to  stop 
off  here  till  the  next  steamer,"  returned  Rupert,  musingly,  looking  up 
with  knitted  brows. 

''  Who?"  blurted  the  astonished  officer,  startled  at  such  irrelevancy. 
**  I'm  talking  about  coffee." 

^'  And  I'm  talking  about  that  ass  Hazelton,"  was  the  testy  retort. 
"  I  would  give  a  thousand  dollars  to  be  clear  of  him." 

^*  Great  heavens,  man  I"  with  a  stare  and  a  grin  that  together  con- 
veyed an  impression  £Eur  from  complimentary.  '^  If  that  is  the  way 
yon  feel  about  it,  I  should  say  that  it  would  save  you  considerable 
money  and  trouble  to  stop  off  yourself." 

"  No  doubt  about  that ;  only" — with  a  sardonic  smile — "  I  prom- 
ised Malcolm  to  look  after  his  sister,  you  know." 

''  Yes,  I  know,"  diyly,  '^  and  it  is  beeinniug  to  dawn  upon  me, 
old  man,  that  before  you  get  through  witn  it  you  may  need  a  little 
looking  after  yourself.  Tell  you  wnat,  Rupert,  take  my  advice  and 
go  slow  I  Don't  get  rattled  in  looking  after  the  girl.  You  are  like 
me, — too  old  to  dance,  and  too  young  to  marry,  and  don't  you  forget  it ! 
You  have  not  reached  years  of  discretion  in  such  matters ;  in  fact,  few 
men  ever  do.  Take  it  easy,  my  boy ;  or,  if  you  can't  be  easy,  be  as 
easy  as  you  can.  Meanwhile,  come  over  to  my  room  and  try  a  cock- 
tail." 


V. 

Another  yesterday  was  added  to  the  tale  of  dead  days,  leaving  some 
the  poorer  for  loss  of  joy,  and  many  the  richer  for  the  sorrows  merci- 
fully borne  away  on  the  shadowy  wings ;  and  now  to-day,  in  gentlest 
mood,  was  lavishly  doing  all  it  might  to  ease  the  burdens  of  men ;  in 
caresses  of  sunshine  and  soft  lulling  breezes  bidding  weary  hearts  look 
up  and  rgoice,  to  make  the  most  of  the  fair  time  which  was  theirs, 
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nor  take  thought  what  woes  might  wait  in  the  phantom  grasp  of  the 
morrow. 

Smiling  back  under  the  sky's  gentle  guise,  the  measureless  ex- 
panse of  waters  lay  still,  a  warm  hazy  glitter  of  blue  and  gold.  Now 
and  again  the  tranquil  surface  was  stirred  with  a  languorous  swell| 
soft  as  the  sigh  of  content  that  moves  the  bosom  of  a  drowsy  babe 
sinking  to  warm  slumber  beneath  the  bending  heaven  of  a  mother's 
eyes.  Rudely  intrusive  on  the  Sabbath  stillness  sounded  the  ship's 
sturdy  progress,  as  it  groaned  and  strained  and  panted  on  its  toiling 
way. 

Dwi^ht  Rupert  had  begun  the  day  with  unflinching  determination 
to  do  his  whole  duty  by  Betty  Malcolm,  as  he  understood  it  He 
would  stay  by  her  as  her  shadow,  with  unwearying  pertinacity  inter- 
posing his  broad  shoulders  against  whatever  advances  Dick  Hazelton 
might  venture.  And,  as  they  became  more  friendly,  he  would  find 
opportunity  to  drop  some  small  hints  into  the  girl's  innocent  ear  which 
might  cause  her  to  beware  of  that  too  fascinating  reprobate.  But  Fate 
stands  ever  mocking  at  the  best-planned  schemes  of  men.  It  was  a 
little  widow,  with  a  sociability  not  to  be  rebuffed,  who,  unexpectedly 
thrusting  herself  into  the  play,  ruthlessly  turned  to  naught  all  Rupert's 
carefully-prepared  programme.  Mrs.  Alton,  finding  Betty  comfortably 
ensconced  on  deck,  Rupert  watchfully  assuming  to  read  beside  her, 
had  imagined  no  reason  why  she  should  not  amiably  draw  up  for  her- 
self a  chair  alongside,  thereby  giving  encouragement  to  Dick  Hazelton, 
who  had  been  uncertainly  loitering  near,  presently  to  attach  himself  to 
the  party  also.  A  person  may  hesitate,  uninvited,  to  break  up  a  duet 
by  making  the  proverbial  crowd  ;  but  a  trio  only  invites  accessions. 

"  The  more  the  merrier,"  cried  Mrs.  Alton,  with  a  jolly  little  air 
of  hospitality  which  made  her  accursed  in  Rupert's  mind,  as  Dick 
Hazelton  paused  uncertainly  beside  her  chair.  And  presently,  before 
Rupert,  glowering  at  the  book  closed  over  his  forefinger,  had  fairly  had 
time  to  realize  his  defeat,  Betty  had  smilingly  accepted  a  proposition 
to  walk,  and  was  up  and  away  with  her  hand  on  Dick  Hazelton's  arm. 

Mrs.  Alton,  blissfully  unconscious  how  ill  she  had  succeeded  in 
making  herself  welcome,  was  by  no  means  ill  pleased  to  be  left;  Uie-d-Ute 
with  the  San  Francisco  coffee-dealer  whom  the  gossip  of  the  ship 
accounted  a  millionaire.  The  lady  was  at  the  heavily-jetted  and  much- 
beribboned  period  of  her  mourning,  when,  as  she  confidentially  con- 
fessed to  a  favored  few,  her  widowed  condition  had  become  a  grievous 
trial  in  its  woful  loneliness.  Under  the  inspiration  of  sympathy,  in- 
deed, she  might  delicately  imply  that  it  appeared  quite  possible  that 
she  might  even  marry  another  some  day,  if  she  met  the  right  one. 
There  were  those,  with  smiles  not  altogether  charitable,  to  say  that  the 
little  widow  seemed  to  be  engaged  in  most  anxious  and  determined 
search  to  discover  that  right  one  ;  and  it  even  came  to  be  whispered  on 
board  the  Southern  Cross  that  in  the  person  of  Dwight  Rupert  ap- 
parently she  imagined  she  had  found  him. 

"  Mr.  Hazelton  is  so  odd,"  remarked  the  lady  now  as  they  were  left 
alone,  comfortably  settling  back  in  her  chair. 

''How  so?"   he  brusquely  returned,  tormented  with  irrational 


.  •  # 
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lon^ng  to  bid  the  woman  go  wash  her  face.    Mrs.  Alton  was  a  victim 
of  Uut  commooeet  delusion  of  weak-minded  womaabood,  that  all  tJie 
world  was  as  aioiably  willing  to  be  hood- 
winked in  respect  to  her  charme  as  she  her- 
self, and  in  blind  efiurt  to  sh 
ion  lily  &ir  but  pathetically 
to  her  deficieocies  by  an  abui 
that,  to  the  average   man,  < 
not   bnt  nullify  all   other  el 
to  please. 

"  Why,  he  told  me  that  he 
been  at  Panama  nearly  a  year ; 
— I  am  always  looking  abou 
information,  you  know.  I  i 
acquainfances  right  and  lefl; 
I  ask  questions  of  everybc 
with  her  shrill  little  laugh 
grated  on  Rupert's  nerves  11 
creaking  door. 

"  I  don't  doobt  it,"  he  c 
returned,  his  glance  folio 
Betty  as  she  walked. 

"  Yes,"      complacently, 
think  that  is  what  people  ti 
for, — to    gain    information    i 
general  way :  don't  you  thini 
Mr.  Rupert?" 

"I  cannot  imagine  what 
on  earth  the  majority  have 
in  view  when  they  travel," 
he  impatiently  retorted.  "  A 
few  go  because  they  have  to, 

I  suppose ;  a  few  more  just  ku,  uaoti. 

to  say  they  have  travelled; 

but  there  is  a  tremendous  number  who  put  me  in  mind  of  that  party 
described  in  the  book  of  Job,  who  pat  in  his  time  '  going  to  and  fro 
in  the  earth,  and  walking  up  and  down  in  it,'  simply  to  make  trouble 
for  other  folks." 

"No  doubt  about  it,"  the  lady  amiably  agreed,  but  with  an 
uncertain  smile  and  a  vaguely  unsettled  air.  "  But  what  was  I 
saying? — oh,  yes, — about  Mr.  Hazelton.  Well,  do  you  know,  I 
asked  him  what  bad  made  the  strongest  impression  upon  him  at 
Panama, — what  had  interested  him  most ;  and  what  do  you  think  he 
said?" 

"  I  cannot  imagine ;  but  I  will  bet  what  you  like  that  he  did  not 
tell  the  truth  about  it,"  with  a  grim  smile. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know :  he  said — himtdj" 

"  Oh,  I  take  it  all  back,  then.  That  was  unquestionably  true." 
There  was  no  mistaking  his  tone. 

"1  am  afraid  that  you  do  not  fancy  Mr.  Hazelton,"  her  smile 
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gently  insinuatiDg,  while,  with  swift  feminine  intuition,  she  inly 
tioned  if  it  could  be  jealousy  that  ailed  him. 

'^  I  certainly  do  not,  Mrs.  Alton/'  with  a  heartiness  which  told 
that  he  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  to  free  his  mind.  Strange, 
he  reflected,  how  much  easier  he  found  it  to  express  himself  firankly  to 
this  woman,  for  whom  he  did  not  care  a  flip  of  his  finger,  than  to  that 
child  yonder,  for  whom  he  was  so  uncomfortably  concerned  ! 

**  Why,  to  be  candid,  Mr.  Rupert,  I  do  not  much  fanc^  him  my- 
self. I  hardly  know  why,''  pausing  pensively,  with  an  appealing 
glance  at  Rupert  as  if  she  thought  perhaps  he  might  make  the  reason 
clear  to  her.  ''  It  is  simply  a  woman's  instinct.  I  feel,  somehomr, 
that  there  is  something  wrong  about  him." 

At  last  it  had  been  granted  the  little  woman  to  play  a  trump  card 
in  the  game  she  had  at  heart.  Rupert,  who  could  never  have  dreamt 
that  he  might  find  her  as  sympathetically  compliant  in  whatever  opia- 
ion  it  might  please  him  to  offer,  regarded  her  with  sudden  warm 
approval.  He  felt  a  certain  compunction  that  he  had  not  sooner 
perceived  how  much  good  sense  was  disguised  under  the  foolish  painted 
fisice,  her  inane  laugh  and  chattering  way. 

"  It  is  an  instinct  that  does  you  good  service,"  he  said,  with  a  cer- 
tain grave  cordiality.  ^^  I  wish  that  all  women  were  equally  keen  to 
perceive  that  a  man  of  the  Hazelton  stripe  is  not  deserving  of  their 
favor  or  friendship." 

^' Is  he  so  bad  as  that?"  in  a  pleased  and  exhilarated  manner.  ^^  I 
suppose  you  know  no  end  of  tales  of  dreadful  things  that  he  has  done/' 
in  a  tone  which  implied  she  would  not  mind  listening  to  a  recital  of 
the  offences  herself,  even  though  it  might  involve  details  to  a  certain 
extent  embarrassing. 

^'  I  know  a  few  things  that  he  has  done ;  but  I  would  rather  be 
excused  from  telling  them,"  with  an  acrimony  that  surprised  himself. 
It  was  far  from  his  custom  to  talk  to  the  discredit  of  any  man.  '^  He 
is  rather  a  good  fellow  in  his  way,"  he  hastily  added,  in  something 
like  compunction, — ^^that  is,  as  a  good  fellow  goes  among  men; 
but "  breaking  off  helplessly. 

'^  He  looks  as  if  he  had  had  bread-and-milk  for  his  supper  and 
gone  to  bed  at  sundown  every  night  of  his  life,"  remarked  Mrs.  Alton, 
tentatively. 

^'  I  am  afraid  you  would  be  a  victim  of  misplaced  confidence  if  yoa 
thought  it,"  with  a  grin  for  the  incongruity  of  the  idea. 

'*  There  is  such  an  air  of  cherubic  innocence  about  him.  He  looks 
so — harmless,"  with  a  deprecatory  sigh. 

Rupert  laughed  outright,  but  with  a  sardonic  note  in  his  mirth. 
'^  I  begin  to  think  that  your  instinctive  prejudice  is  not  altogether  un- 
compromising," he  observed,  grimly,  craning  his  neck  to  see  where 
Betty  and  Hazelton  were  loitering. 

'^  And  am  I  more  indulgent  than  you,  seeing  that  you  allow  Miss 
Malcolm  to  go  about  with  him?"  with  some  asperity. 

^^  I  allow  !  do  you  think  that  Miss  Malcolm  has  done  me  the  honor 
to  ask  my  advice  in  the  matter?"  with  a  short,  mirthless  laugh.  "If 
she  did ^Why,  see  here,  Mrs,  Alton,"  brightening  with  a  sudden 
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inspinticHi,  "  I  am  half  inclined  to  ask  8  favor  of  you  io  that  couoeo- 
tioD." 

"Yes?"  in  a  tone  of  pleased  aoqaieBceoce, 

"  YoQ  are  a  womao  of  the  world ;  you  have  had  experience ;  in- 
stinctively yon  divined  somethiag  of  the  kind  of  fellow  that  Haseltoo 
is,"  hesitating,  with  knitted  browa. 

"  Yes,"  encoaragingly. 

"  And  if  yon  would  drop  that  child  a  hint,"  almost  pleadingly, 
"  it  would  be  so  kind." 

"  I,  Mr.  Rupert?"  with  surprised  demurriog,  rather  dubiously  re- 
garding BeUy  as  she  passed  along  the  other  side  of  the  deck.    With  all 


her  sweet  amiability,  there  was  an  intangible  something  abont  the  girl 
that  did  not  encourage  interference  in  her  afiairs.  "  What  could  I 
say  ?  I  really  know  nothing  about  the  man ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  my 
personal  pr^udice  would  count  for  little  against  a  young  girl's  fancy. 

"  But  it  is  not  so  serious  as  that,"  a  sort  of  smothered  vehemence 
in  his  protest.  "She  cannot  be  seriously  interested  in  the  fellow  so 
soon  as  this." 

"No?  don't  you  think  so?"  with  a  smile  for  which  he  someway 
felt  he  hated  her.  "You  don't  believe  in  love  at  first  sight,  then? 
But  he  is  rather  a  taking  fellow  in  his  way,  we  must  admit  that.  No 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  ever  went  abont  in  wool  better  calculated  to 
please  a  girl's  fancy." 

"There  does  seem  a  wonderful  sort  of  fascination  abont  the  fellow 
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where  women  are  conoemed/'  almost  with  a  groan.  ^^And  that  is 
why  I  thought  it  might  be  well  to  speak  to  Miss  Malcolm  about  him/' 

"  But  why  do  you  not  speak  to  her  yourself  ?**  softly  insinuated  the 
lady. 

"  I  had  meant  to/'  dejectedly ;  "  but  it  is  so  hard  to  know  what  to 
say.  It  would  come  so  much  better  from  a  woman^  I  am  sure ;  and 
with  your  tact "  he  diplomatically  urged. 

"  Why,  thanks,  Mr.  Rupert,"  with  a  pleased  explosion  of  that 
cackling  little  laugh  which  Rupert  felt  sure  was  precisely  the  sound 
that  King  Solomon  had  in  mind  when  he  likened  it  to  the  crackling 
of  thorns  under  a  pot.  ^'  And  of  course  I  shall  be  delighted  to  say 
anything  I  can,  since  you  wish  it,"  with  almost  an  accent  of  tenderness. 
"  I  will  go  and  abuse  Mr.  Hazelton  with  all  my  heart;  and  you  may 
offer  up  prayers  for  the  success  of  my  mission,  if  you  like.  I  think  it 
will  need  them  to  make  the  thing  a  success ;  for  I  am  rather  persuaded 
that  it  will  be  something  like  carrying  coals  to  Newcastle." 

"How  so?" 

"  Don't  you  suppose  that  forty  people  have  been  to  Miss  Malcolm 
already  retailing  all  Mr.  Hazel  ton's  sins  of  omission  and  commission  ? 
There  are  generally  plenty  of  volunteers  for  that  sort  of  work.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  Miss  Malcolm  could  tell  me  all  about  him,"  somewhat 
viciously,  being,  in  fact,  considerably  disappointed  that  she  was  denied 
the  tidbits  of  scandal  she  was  assured  might  be  so  interesting. 

"  I  doubt  it,"  very  decidedly. 

"  She  has  been  staying  at  Panama,  where  he  is  well  known,"  sig- 
nificantly. 

"  Yes ;  but  all  the  same  she  cannot  know, — or  comprehend,"  almost 
despairingly. 

And,  in  fact,  Betty  Malcolm  knew  considerably  less  of  Dick  Hazel- 
ton  than  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  circumstances.  She  had 
met  him  in  the  most  casual  way  but  once  or  twice  at  Panama ;  and 
Bruce  Malcolm  was  not  one  to  poison  his  sister's  ears  with  scandalous 
tales  of  any  man  without  very  good  cause.  In  a  general  way  she  knew 
that  Hazelton  had  been  reckoned  fast;  but  this  appeared  the  less 
shocking  as  heard  in  a  community  where  the  same  charge  was  alleged 
against  the  majority,  as  it  seemed.  And  she  had  heard  that  he  was 
in  love  with  Mrs.  Grant  of  Panama;  but  of  this,  which  at  worst  could 
convey  no  more  to  Betty's  simple  mind  than  a  page  of  unhappy 
romance,  she  was  fairly  incredulous,  for  the  purely  feminine  reason  that 
Mrs.  Grant  was,  in  her  eyes,  both  ugly  and  old.  It  seemed  impossible 
that  Dick  Hazelton,  with  his  blond  viking  beauty,  "as  stout  and 
proud  as  he  were  lord  of  all,"  should  be  breaking  his  heart  for  such 
a  one  as  this.  And  it  happened  that  he  fell  to  explaining  that  very 
matter,  as  they  walked  the  deck  that  afternoon,  in  a  way  that  gave 
Betty  a  pleased  sense  of  her  keenness  of  penetration,  as  well  as  flattered 
pride  in  his  confidence. 

It  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  Dick  Hazelton's  success  with  women 
that  he  had  a  way  of  confiding  to  each  in  turn,  always  bemoaning  his 
wasted  life,  confessing  a  choice  list  of  shortcomings  in  most  tonchine 
repentance,  glossing  over  the  others  with  a  fine  tact  that  represented 
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him  as  always  more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  always  ending 
with  b^ging  advice,  his  soft  blue  eyes  eutreatmgly  uplifted  with  a 
tender  confidence  that  thrilled  each  listener's  heart  in  turn  with  the 
interesting  conviction  that  into  her  hands  alone  was  given  the  work  of 
saving  that  fascinating  soul. 

He  talked  pathetiadly  now  to  Betty  of  his  life  at  Panama.  It  had 
been  a  year  thrown  away,  he  sadly  owned.  He  had  been  no  worse 
than  the  rest,  perhaps :  it  seemed  a  part  of  the  climatic  effect,  the 
subtle  demoralizing  influence  that  rulea  the  place,  to  pull  down  a  man's 
moral  nature  and  destroy  all  his  high  ideals.  There  was  something  in 
Uie  lack  of  home  influences,  perhaps, — the  sensation  of  being  in  exile, 
— that  made  a  man  reckless.  She  could  scarce  comprehend,  he  fimcied, 
how  demoralizing  it  was  to  feel  one's  self  in  the  predicament  of  that 
fellow  in  the  nursery  rhyme  of  whom  the  children  are  told  that  '^  how 
he  lives,  and  how  he  &res,  nobody  knows  and  nobody  cares." 

''  But  nobody  is  really  so  unfortunate  as  that/'  cried  Betty,  warmly, 
her  eyes  growing  misty  as  she  thought  of  the  brother  left  to  wrestle 
alone  with  all  the  intangible  temptations  of  that  dreadful  place,  the 
more  appalling  to  her  fancy  because  so  dimly  understood.  ^^  Every- 
body has  somebody  who  cares  for  him, — whose  happineess  is  concerned 
in  his  actions  and  well-being." 

^'  Everybody  else,  perhaps,"  with  gentle  pathos,  looking  out  over 
the  waste  of  waters  with  a  wide  unseeing  gaze  that  seemed  contem- 
plating a  life  as  bare  and  desolate.  ^^  I  am  the  exception  to  prove  the 
rule  in  that  respect,  I  think." 

"  Ah,  but  you  are  unjust  to  yourself  and  your  friends,"  warmly. 
**  I  am  sure  there  are  many  who  care  for  you." 

''  It  is  very  sweet  of  you  to  say  so ;  but  you  could  not  name  them," 
shaking  his  head  sadly.  ^^  There  may  be  two  or  three  in  the  world 
who  might  shed  a  tear  for  me  if  I  dropped  out  of  it, — my  mother,  and 
perhaps  my  sisters, — and  there  are  a  few  who  are  friendly  when  we 
happen  to  meet ;  bht  not  one  of  them  but  thinks  me  a  pretty  hard  case. 
I  have  not  the  faculty  of  putting  the  best  foot  foremost ;  and  you  know 
the  old  Spanish  proverb :  ^  He  that  bath  a  bad  name  is  half  hanged 
already.'  It  is  my  own  fault,  perhaps,  if  people  misunderstand  me, — 
if  they  put  the  worst  construction  upon  everything  I  do ;  but  it  comes 
hard  sometimes." 

'^But  I  am  certain  it  is  you  who  misunderstand  other  people," 
urged  Betty,  warmly.  '^  You  are  morbid,  Mr.  Hazelton ;  and,  as  I 
said  before,  it  makes  you  unfair  to  your  friends  as  well  as  yourself." 

"Do  you  think  so? — how  kind  it  is  of  you  !"  with  a  faint  pressure 
upon  the  little  hand  within  his  arm.  ^^  But  go  and  ask  the  people  of 
Panama  about  me  and  see  how  few  will  find  anything  kind  to  say ;  and 
yet  there  are  many  there  to  whom  I  have  been  friendly,  and  some  to 
whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  play  the  part  of  a  friend  in  need.  But  I 
am  rather  like  that  fellow,  whom  some  writer  tells  about,  who  was  so 
universally  civil  that  nobody  thanked  him  for  it.  I  am  full  of  the 
best  intentions;  but  nobody  thanks  me,  and  everybody  takes  occasion 
to  misunderstand  me  at  every  opportunity." 

"Oh,  nol"  murmured  Betty,  her  eyes  aglow  with  tender  sympathy. 
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^^  Ah,  yes !"  with  a  smile  sad  as  tears.  There  ooald  be  no  qaestion 
but  that  Dick  Hazelton  exquisitely  enjoyed  the  sentimental  poses  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  play  upon  susceptible  heart-strings.  It  may 
well  have  been  that  the  utter  incongruity  of  his  attitude  tickled  his 
sense  of  humor  as  much  as  the  responsive  sympathy  flattered  his 
vanity.  "  Take  the  case  of  the  Grants  of  Panama^  for  iustancey — 
did  you  meet  them,  by  the  way  ?''  a  flicker  of  inward  laughter  just 
stirring  the  ends  of  his  golden  moustache  as  Betty's  eyes  dropped  con- 
sciously and  he  guessed  the  reason.  It  but  added  a  fresh  fillip  of  inter- 
est to  the  conversation  for  him.  With  all  the  keen  interest  of  a  skilled 
lawyer  in  a  difficult  case,  he  was  ever  ready  to  cope  with  the  charges 
of  evil  that  were  forever  rising  against  him ;  and  certainly  not  the  least 
satisfying  element  of  his  lawless  pleasures  was  the  measure  of  success 
that  attended  his  efforts  to  clear  himself  of  the  consequences.  It  is  to 
be  questioned  if,  in  their  hearts,  the  majority  of  men  have  not  a  live- 
lier joy  in  esteeming  themselves  sharp  and  clever  than  they  could  ever 
discover  in  all  the  gifl  of  righteousness. 

"  I  met  them  only  once, — at  the  Leverichs'  party,''  looking  away 
with  studied  indifference.  '^  Mrs.  Grant  has — "  hesitating  in  amiable 
effort  to  think  of  something  complimentary  to  say  of  the  lady  whose 
name  had  been  so  intimately  linked  with  his — ^'  that  is, — she  dresses 
very  well." 

''You  damn  her  with  faint  praise,"  with  an  indulgent,  almost 
caressing,  note  in  his  laugh  ;  ''  but  you  do  not  know  her.  She  does  a 
great  many  things  very  well,  with  all-round  talents  of  a  very  charm- 
ing kind.  I  thought  a  great  deal  of  her, — as  I  do  still,  for  that 
matter,  having  that  fatal  gift  of  constancy  most  unfortunately  well 
developed.  She  disappointed  me  at  the  last,  as  most  people  do,"  with 
his  pathetic  sigh,  his  gentle  eyes,  with  their  misleading  air  of  frank- 
ness, studying  her  face,  questioning  how  much  she  had  heard, — ^how 
far  his  explanations  need  go.  ''  But  one  cannot  outgrow  the  habit  of 
liking  people  all  at  once ;  at  least  I  cannot.  And  I  thought  so  much 
of  the  Grants !  Yet  even  there  my  attitude  was  cruelly  misconstrued. 
When  I  saw  him  going  to  the  dogs  hand  over  fist,  and  stuck  to  him 
like  a  brother,  trying  as  best  I  could  to  hold  him  back  a  little,  my 
/rfeiufe" — with  a  bitter  sneer — ^^  all  b^an  remarking  to  one  another 
that  I  was  leading  the  poor  fellow  on  to  drink  harder  than  ever  I 
And  when  I  tried  to  be  a  little  kind  to  Mrs.  Grant,  they  said — well,  I 
don't  want  to  tell  you  what  they  said,  but  it  was  very  cruel."  Betty's 
eyes  fell  guiltily  beneath  the  righteous  indignation  of  his  glance. 

"  But  if  you  knew  you  were  right,"  she  faintly  urged. 

''That  is  all  well  enough  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  one  would  some- 
times like  a  little  justice  from  other  people.  I  snap  my  fingers  and 
say  I  don't  care  what  the  world  says  of  me,  but  of  a  sudden  something 
fetches  me  up  short  with  the  consciousness  that  I  do  care  horribly. 
Now,  for  instance,  I  cannot  help  knowing  that  you  are  prejudiced 
against  me  from  the  talk  you  have  heard ;  and  I  don't  like  it" 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  hurriedly  protested. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  retorted,  with  a  sort  of  sad  playfulness.  "  And  it 
comes  hard,  Miss  Malcolm,  for  I  don't  mind  admitting  that  I  am 
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awfully  anxious  to  have  you  think  well  of  me/'  with  that  daring 
glanoe  of  tender  appeal  that  had  stirred  many  a  gentle  heart  to  quicker 
beating.  '^  But  oue  thing  I  ask/'  bending  toward  her  persuasively : 
"give  me  time.  Wait  uutil  you  really  know  me,  and  then  judge  me 
for  yourself.  You  can  know  me,  if  you  will,  better  than  any  of  them  : 
— won't  yog  ?  and,  until  you  do,  will  yon  not  take  me  a  little  bit  on 
trust?  Will  you  not  be  as  kind  to  me  as  you  can  until  you  under- 
stand me  well  enough  to  do  me  justice?" 

"  I  had  not  thought  of  being  unkind/'  murmured  Betty,  evasively, 
plaitinp:  her  handkerchief  in  a  pretty  confusion. 

^'  Not  to  be  unkind :  that  is  a  mere  negative  concession ;  and  I 
want  so  much !"  he  swiftly  retorted,  with  a  sort  of  repressed  vehe- 
mence. '^  But  everything  seems  against  me  I  Even  if  you  are  disposed 
to  be  sweet  and  kind  yourself, — as  I  almost  think  you  are, — I  cannot 
help  knowing  that  Rupert  stands  ready  to  say  what  he  can  to  turn  you 
against  me.  And  I  had  supposed  that  he  was  rather  a  friend  of  mine, 
too/'  with  a  fine  show  of  scorn ;  "  but  now,  someway,  I  know  that  he 
has  gone  over  to  the  majority !  Of  course  I  can  guess  now  what  has 
caus^  the  sudden  change,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  flashing 
a  glanoe  of  bold  meaning  into  the  brown  eyes  inquiringly  uplifted  : 
"  in  a  way,  I  don't  blame  him,"  his  voice  dropping  to  a  softer  key  as 
he  daringly  added,  "  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  a  bit  jealous  of  Aim  /" 

''But  this  is  all  nonsense!"  the  girl  hastily  protested,  blushing 
rosily.    ''  Mr.  Rupert  has  never  said  a  word  in  disparagement  of  you, 

''Has  he  not?"  showing  his  even  white  teeth  in  his  fine  frank 
smile  now  touched  with  appealing  sadness..  There  was  a  sort  of  se- 
raphic sweetness  about  that  smile  of  Dick  Haiselton's,  a  look  of  evan- 
gelical purity  in  his  meek  blue  eyes,  when  he  chose  to  assume  the  ex- 
pression, that  might  deceive  the  very  elect.  "  But,  if  he  should,  will 
yon  promise  to  believe  that  I  am  not  quite  so  black  as  I  am  painted  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes/'  with  a  light  laugh.  **  1  will  believe  it  is  a  regular  case 
of  painting  the  lilv,  if  you  like." 

"  Well,  I  don  t  exactly  pose  as  a  lily,"  laughing  himself,  "  but  I 
want  you  to  think  well  of  me." 

"And  it  appears  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question  that  I  should  not 
think  about  you  at  all/'  witn  a  saucy  smile. 

"  Quite/'  very  decidedly.  "  I  intend  to  thrust  myself  upon  your 
attention  to  such  an  extent  that  you  will  be  forced  to  think  of  me 
whether  you  like  or  not.  I  would  rather  be  hated  than  ignored. 
But,"  with  a  smile  of  tender  confidence,  "  I  shall  not  let  you  hate  me." 

"  Are  you  so  sure?"  lifting  her  eyebrows  mockingly. 

"Sure?  no,"  with  a  sudden  gloom  that  sat  upon  his  pale  blond 
beauty  as  becomingly  as  his  moods  of  sunshine.  "  I  am  only  sure  of 
one  thing;  and  that  is — shall  I  tell  you?"  bending  his  handsome  head 
until  his  moustache  almost  grazed  her  cheek,  a  blue  fire  of  passion  in 
his  eyes. 

"  And  I  am  only  sure  of  one  thing ;  and  that  is  that  I  am  as 
hungry  as  a  shark/'  with  a  laugh  of  gay  insoiusianoe  ignoring  the 
question.     "  Is  it  not  almost  time  for  lunch  ?" 

"  Ten  minutes  of  it,"  reluctantly,  looking  at  his  watch.     "  Must 
Vol.  LI.— 3 
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you  go  back  to  Rupert?'^  dissuasively,  as  she  started  up  murmariDg 
something  to  that  effect  They  had  been  sitting  on  the  little  divan 
that  ran  along  the  stern  side  of  Social  Hall^  which,  for  a  wonder  in 
that  crowded  ship,  they  had  had  quite  to  themselves.  "  Why  won't 
you  wait  until  he  comes  to  look  you  up  ?" 

"  Because/*  with  a  laugh,  "  I  have  a  premonition  that  he  would 
never  come." 

"Then,  in  heaven's  name,  let  him  stay  away!"  with  languid  con- 
tempt.    "  Why  need  we  bother  about  him  ?" 

"  Why,  you  need  not,  most  certainly,"  a  gleam  of  wickedness  in 
the  laughing  depths  of  her  eyes ;  "  but  if  I  happen  to  like  it ^" 

"  Oh,  if  you  like  it— of  course.  Rien  ne  va  plus  /"  rather  sulkily, 
rising  and  offering  his  arm.  "  I  said  that  I  was  jealous,"  he  added 
softly  in  her  averted  ear,  as  they  passed  out  of  the  door ;  but  Betty- 
affected  not  to  hear. 


VI. 

Warned  by  his  experience  at  Punta  Arenas,  Rupert  had  made  it 
a  point  to  speak  of  their  going  ashore  at  the  next  port  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  and  when  Betty  smilingly  reminded  him  of  his  hasty  admis- 
sion that  he  never  set  foot  in  these  places  where  he  could  possibly  help 
it,  protesting  that  he  must  not  sacrifice  himself  on  her  account,  he  had 
even  the  grace  to  lie  valiantly,  declaring  that  at  La  Libertad  he  had 
business  to  call  him  ashore. 

A  strong  breeze  was  driving  the  clouds,  like  a  flock  of  clean-washed 
sheep,  across  the  pale-blue  field  of  the  sky,  and  the  ship  was  rolling 
on  a  long,  heavy  swell,  as  she  came  to  anchor  in  the  open  roadstead  off 
the  little  port.  The  accommodation-ladder  was  not  lowered  from  the 
ship's  side  at  all.  The  trio  of  disconsolate  passengers  who  came  out 
from  the  shore,  a  couple  of  tawny,  scantily-clothed  women,  and  a  man 
of  the  ideal  brigand  type  sweltering  under  the  folds  of  a  striped  serape^ 
were  ignominiously  hustled  on  board  along  with  the  freight  that  came 
with  them  in  the  great  lurching  lighter ;  and  the  few  who  listlessly 
loitered  about  the  decks,  as  they  looked  across  the  surging  waters  at 
the  little  huddle  of  buildings  dwarfed  to  puny  insignificance  against 
the  grand  background  of  shadowy  blues  and  pinks  and  gmys  clothing 
the  rugged  heights  of  old  San  Vicente  and  San  Miguel,  evinced  no 
smallest  desire  to  tread  the  soil  of  Salvador.  Small  craft,  fair-weather 
idlers,  cared  not  to  venture  forth  in  such  a  sea,  and  the  ship  was  left 
alone  save  for  that  one  lighter,  whose  crew  was  performing  miracles  in 
the  transfer  of  its  quota  of  freight,  while  another  sturdy  consort  could 
be  seen  approaching,  laden  to  the  gunwale  with  plump  little  sacks  of 
coffee.  As  if  in  mad  joy  to  find  themselves  free  of  the  swarm  of 
small  craft  that  on  some  days  speckled  the  bright  surface  like  a  swarm 
of  gad-flies,  the  great  waves  plunged  heavily  shoreward,  climbing  one 
another's  shoulders,  lashing  each  other  on  to  crazier  effort,  as  if  they 
would  raze  the  poor  little  place  from  off  the  earth ;  roaring  in  sullen 
race  as  they  beat  their  strength  upon  the  shifting  sand,  but  to  be  drawn 
haplessly  back  again  by  the  mighty  power  that  swayed  them. 
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Betty,  who  had  resigned  herself  to  staying  od  board  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  was  all  the  more  surprised  and  delighted  when  Rupert  came  to 
tell  her  that  they  still  might  go.  She  was  full  of  girlisii  delight  in 
novelty,  with  an  eager  curiosity  to  see  all  that  the  hour  mieht  be  hold- 
ing out  to  her ;  and  moreover  the  unaccustomed  rolling  had  contributed 
to  a  growing  discomfort  that  made  the  prospect  of  feeling  solid  earth 
beneath  her  feet  seem  of  all  things  the  most  to  be  desired. 

^^  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  find  it  a  little  rough/'  Rupert  observed 
deprecatingly^  as  he  led  the  way  below.  ^^  If  it  had  been  smooth  we 
might  have  had  the  captain's  gig.'' 

^  Oh,  I  don't  mind  that  in  tne  least/'  Betty  stoutly  declared.  But 
she  was  to  discover  that  she  did  mind  it  when  she  had  finally  come  to 
the  open  freight  port  through  which  they  must  go,  and  surveyed  the 
rude  waves  thrusting  their  might  between  the  ship  and  that  lighter 
bobbiug  alongside.  As  the  two  had  for  an  instant  bumped  greeting, 
Rupert  had  quickly  jumped,  landing  ignominiously  on  all-fours  on  the 
uneven  footing  of  bales  and  boxes  in  the  lighter ;  and  now  he  stood 
holding  up  his  arms  to  catch  her  when  her  opportunity  should  come. 
But  Betty  hung  back,  limp  and  helpless,  in  nervous  terror  whimpering 
a  protest  which  wind  and  waves  united  to  snatch  from  the  ears  for 
which  it  was  meant.  But  the  hands  of  the  sturdy  first  officer  fell  upon 
her  with  business-like  imperturbability.  What  to  him  was  a  pretty 
girl  with  her  nervous  whims  save  one  more  passenger  sent  by  an 
inscrutable  Providence  to  make  more  trouble  for  the  officers  or  thje 
Pacific  Mail  Steam-Ship  Company  ?  He  caught  Betty  up  and  tossed 
her  down  to  the  waiting  arms  alongside  as  lightly  as  if  she  had  been  a 
sack  of  cofiee ;  and  he  would  have  been  glad  if  he  could  as  easily  have 
disposed  of  all  the  womankind  on  board. 

^'  It  is  only  the  first  step  that  costs.  All  the  rest  is  plain  sailing, 
you  see,"  said  Rupert,  cheerily,  trying  to  make  her  comfortable  in  the 
stem  of  the  rough  craft. 

"  Oh,  yes/'  with  an  uncertain,  white-lipped  smile,  casting  an  ap- 
prehensive glance  around.     "  Only,  you  know " 

^' You  agree  with  Emerson,  perhaps,  that  the  sea-taste  is  acquired, 
like  that  for  tomatoes  and  olives ;  and  your  taste  is  not  cultivated  in 
that  direction  up  to  the  point  of  appreciating  life  on  the  ocean  wave  in 
a  craft  like  this/'  he  comfortably  observed.  "  Have  you  noticed  this 
boat,  by  the  way  ? — ^that  it  is  carved  out  of  one  enormous  log,  all  in 
one  piece?     It  is  like  a  sort  of  Brobdingnagian  banana-skin." 

"  Yes/'  murmured  Betty,  vaguely,  grown  very  white.  She  had 
imagined  the  sea  rough  from  the  decks  of  the  Southern  Cross,  but  now 
•^he  felt  that  she  had  really  known  nothing  about  it  until  this.  Every- 
thing that  was  within  her  small  sickened  body  seemed  sinking  down, 
down,  a  nausea  unutterable  creeping  after,  as  the  great  clumsy  boat 
went  wriggling  down  the  mountain  of  waters,  as  if  it  would  never 
stop  short  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  to  fetch  up  short  with  a  jerk 
that  was  a  fiesh  grievance,  ere  it  started  to  climb  the  next  glittering 
hill,  whose  sullen  height  the  scant! iy-clothed  boatmen  were  impertur- 
bably  attacking  with  their  preposterous  paddles.  But  one  other  pas- 
senger kept  them  company,  a  young  Englishman,  his  beefy  and  other- 
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wise  good-humored  face  distorted  with  a  morose  scowl  due  to  the  effort 
to  keep  his  glass  properly  fixed  on  one  eye.  Beyond  a  mumbled  drawl 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  "  rawther  rough/'  this  young  man  had  nothing 
to  say,  appearing  absorbed -in  r^ardine  with  a  ruminating  stare  this 
strange  young  woman  who  was  composedly  facing  the  world  unattended 
by  either  chaperon  or  maid.  Betty,  sitting  with  white,  compressed 
lips,  felt  that  if  she  must  be  reduced  to  the  last  humiliating  abandon 
of  sea-sickness  under  the  battery  of  that  round  unwinking  gaze,  she 
must  simply  pray  for  death. 

"  One  gets  a  new  idea  of  the  courage  of  those  Spanish  pirates  who 
first  explored  the  coast,  with  the  sea  like  this, — don't  you  think  ?'' 
queried  Rupert,  with  laughing  eyes,  after  a  comprehensive  glance  at 
Betty,  quietly  returning  his  unlighted  cigar  to  its  case,  and  the  case  to 
his  pocket.  His  theories  as  to  sea-sickness  rather  foreshadowed  the 
mind-cure  doctrines  of  a  later  date ;  and  he  was  bent  on  diverting  her 
attention  from  herself.  "  One  old  fellow,  Andreas  de  Nino  was  his 
name,  I  always  like  to  read  about,"  he  went  on  ;  "  he  worshipped  God 
and  Mammon  with  such  naive  simplicity  and  high-handed  success.  He 
had  a  little  way  of  landing  here  and  there  and  sending  word  to  the 
native  chiefs  that  unless  they  and  all  their  people  at  once  embraced  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ  and  handed  over  their  idols, — which  happened  to 
be  made  of  the  purest  native  gold,  you  understand, — incidentally,  as  it 
were,  owning  all^iance  to  the  King  of  Spain,  they  should  be  attacked 
and  forthwith  wiped  from  off  the  face  of  earth.  With  that  persuasive 
manner  of  his,  his  missionary  success  was  simply  prodigious,  his  bap- 
tisms footing  up  to  thousands  a  day  upon  occasion.  One  is  rather 
filled  with  ungodly  wonder  as  to  how  he  managed  it, — ^if  he  was  com- 
pelled to  round  them  up  and  drive  them  all  into  the  sea  in  a  bunch. 
However,  he  was  a  man  of  large  resources,  and  the  good  work  went 
on  somehow ;  while  at  the  same  time,  you  comprehend,  he  was  laying 
up  for  himself  treasure  upon  earth,  in  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  eoldea 
bric-d.-brac,  which  must  have  been  eminently  gratifying  to  his  ri^teoos 
soul." 

"  Yes,"  without  exhibiting  the  remotest  interest  in  the  missionary 
labors  of  Andreas  de  Nino.     But  Rupert  was  not  to  be  discouraged. 

"  One  rather  wishes,  reading  the  adventures  of  the  pious  old  frand^ 
that  a  nice  lively  earthquake  might  have  been  moved  to  get  in  its  work 
just  when  he  happened  along  at  some  of  these  places  where  they  make 
a  specialty  of  earthquakes,"  he  cheerfully  observed. 

"  Are  you  sure  that  they  are  not  getting  up  one  for  us  ?"  something 
like  whimsical  amusement  upon  her  face  as  her  eyes  dizzily  ranged 
over  the  land  ahead.  "  The  place  looks  to  me  horribly  unsteady,  don't 
you  know.  It  reminds  me  of  that  verse  of  the  Psalms:  'What 
aileth  thee,  O  thou  sea,  that  thou  fleddest? — ^ye  mountains,  that  ye 
skipped  like  rams,  and  ye  little  hills  like  lambs?'" 

Rupert  laughed,  boyishly  pleased  at  having  induced  her  to 
talk.  "  How  well  you  said  it!*'  he  exclaimed,  with  smiling  approval. 
"  Did  your  father  promise  you  a  gun  if  you  would  read  the  Bible 
through  ?" 

"  Mercy  !  no !    What  a  question  I"  considerably  surprised. 
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"Well,  my  father  did;  but,'*  heaving  a  large  sigh,  ''I  never  got 
4e  gun." 

''  I  might  be  sore  of  it,"  with  something  like  the  ghoet  of  her 
everj-day  bmgh,  whereat  Kupert  beamed,  delighted  :  Betty  was  forget- 
ting to  be  sea-fiick. 

Bat  on  and  on,  climbing,  pushine,  beating  its  way  ever  forward 
somehow,  the  sturdy  craft  had  crawled  shoreward,  until  at  last  it  was 
safely  alongside  the  great  iron  pier.  But  here  was  a  fresh  shock  of 
suqMise  for  unhappy  BeUy  as  her  dizzy  eyes  were  raised  to  see  the 
strange  vehicle  that  came  rattling  down  to  receive  them,  from  what 
seemed  an  ap{ialling  distance  above.  It  seemed  to  be  simply  four 
wooden  arm-chairs  fastened  back  to  back,  in  pairs,  the  smooth  seats 
appearing  as  if  especially  calculated  to  spill  unwary  passengers  into  the 
yawning  depths  below  at  the  smallest  untoward  movement.  There 
had  been  nothing  in  the  landing  at  Punta  Arenas  to  prepare  her  for 
this. 

"  Oh,  what  on  earth  possessed  me  to  come  I"  she  miserably  groaned, 
taming  ap  to  Rupert  a  white  appealing  fiice  as  he  lifted  her  into  one 
of  the  swaying  seats  and  placed  himself  beside  her. 

"  Don't  be  frightened,  child,"  laying  his  hand  over  hers  with  a 
close  reassuring  pressure  that  surprised  her  into  silence.  "  It  is  not 
half  so  bad  as  being  hung,  you  see,"  as  they  went  swaying  upward 
uotU,  with  a  somewhat  startling  jerk,  they  were  drawn  upon  the  pier. 

'^  Thank  heaven,  it  is  over !"  cried  the  girl,  giving  her  skirts  a 
little  shake,  and  feeling  over  hat  and  hair  with  swift  feminine  pats,  as 
thoagh  to  assure  herself  that  she  was  still  clothed  and  in  her  right 
mind. 

"  And,  thank  heaven,  we  are  clear  of  that  crowd  of  people  for  a 
while  f'  with  no  less  fervor,  glancing  back  at  the  ship  with  a  grin 
almost  vindictive.  In  his  mind's  eye  he  could  see  Dick  Hazelton  dis- 
consolately leaning  over  the  ship's  side,  measuring  with  baffled  glances 
the  stretch  of  waters  that  had  been  put  between  him  and  Betty  Mal- 
colm ;  and  the  thought  was  unction  to  Rupert's  soul.  In  the  complex 
mystery  of  man's  nature  there  is  a  subtle  unreasoning  force  that  in- 
stinctively turns  him  more  or  less  against  his  fellows  in  respect  to  the 
woman  who  may  have  touched  his  own  heart,  if  but  ever  so  little. 
Rupert,  who  had  felt  impelled  to  assume  the  defensive  against  Dick 
Hazelton  from  a  sense  of  duty  toward  his  charge,  had  come  to  find  a 
sort  of  savage  joy  in  the  contest  for  its  own  sake,  as  man  against  man. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  his  feeling  toward  Betty  herself  had  been  in- 
sensibly chaneing  in  the  jealous  sense  of  possession  that,  in  the  heat  of 
the  strife,  had  somehow  seized  upon  him. 

"  But  to  think  that  in  a  little  while  we  will  have  to  go  back  ! — have 
that  dreadful  trip  over  again !  Do  you  know,  I  can  feel  the  motion  of 
that  horrible  boat  yet?"  with  a  tremulous  smile.  "  The  ground  is  all 
rolling  under  my  feet ;  and  if  I  close  my  eyes  I  can  feel  that  awful 
wabbling, — that  horrible  sinking, — as  if  the  land  were  all  as  unreal  as 
a  dream." 

"  Poor  little  girl !"  with  quick  concern  almost  bordering  on  tender- 
ness.    She  seemeid  such  a  fragile  little  thing,  so  fair  and  so  helpless. 
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"  I  feel  tbat  I  was  a  brute  to  have  broagbt  you,"  he  ruefully  de- 
clared. 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that !"  her  smile  full  of  winniog  Bweetness.  "  I 
was  dyiug  to  come ;  and  it  was  lovely  of  you." 

"  How  lovely  of  you  to  say  so  I"  he  laughingly  exclaimed,  irre- 
pressible joy  ousness  in  his  face.  He  was  full  of  boyish  triumph  in  the 
success  of  thb  stroke  against  Hazeltoo.  Rarely  had  he  felt  in  such 
gay  spirits.  "  And — I  have  an  inspiration  I — we  won't  go  back  at  all 
if  you  say  so.  What  do  yon  think  of  staying  on  and  growing  up 
with  the  country  ?" 

"  But  the  country  has  so  much  the  start  of  us,"  Betty  smillnglj 
objected,  enjoying  bis  mood.    "  It  has  already  grown  old." 


"  Ah,  it  is  like  me,"  he  lightly  retorted :  "  it  was  never  young. 
But  perhaps  if  we  stayed— miien  sabet — the  usual  order  of  things 
might  be  reversed,  and  I  might  grow  young  with  the  country.  It 
seems  very  possible  just  now,  I  assure  you." 

"  Ah,  it  would  always  be  possible,"  she  oracularly  declared,  feeling 
herself  wondrously  at  ease  with  him ;  "you  would  always  be  young, — 
if  you  would  only  let  yourself  go." 

"  How  encouraging  I  and  how  kind  of  yon  to  say  it !  But  do  you 
really  think  that  it  would  be  wise,  Betty?"  laughingly  bending  down 
to  look  under  the  brim  of  her  wide  hat.  He  hardly  knew  himself 
with  this  spirit  of  jollity  tbat  had  taken  hold  of  him.  He  vaguely 
felt  that  he  was  playing  a  part ;  but  he  enjoyed  it.  "  Because,  do  you 
know,  in  my  present  mood,  if  I  should  really  let  myself  go,  as  you 
suggest,  I  am  afraid  I  should  never  know  where  to  stop." 
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An  hour  of  the  burniDg  day  had  mercifully  slipped  away  iDto  the 
shadows  of  the  past^  and  now  its  discomforts  were  almost  fmrgotten 
in  the  fiercer  fires  of  the  noontime.  It  was  the  hoar  when^  according 
to  a  local  saying,  only  dogs,  mozos^  and  AfnenoanoB  were  to  be  seen  upon 
the  streets.  Au  the  market- folk  had  gathered  up  their  unsold  wares  and 
contentedly  straggled  away  to  swelter  through  the  long  afternoon  in  luxu- 
rious siesta ;  and  the  bare,  hot  streets  were  all  as  still  as  Pompeii  after 
the  eruption.  Rupert  and  Betty,  somewhat  touched  with  the  drowsy 
languor  of  the  place,  were  resting  in  a  great,  dimly-lighted  wla  belonging 
to  Rupert^s  agent  at  the  place, — a  man's  parlor,  lacking  all  the  little 
feminine  touches  that  give  to  bare  rooms  the  look  of  home,  but  pleasatits 
witbal  after  the  burning  heat  outside.  They  had  exhaustively  patron- 
ized the  scantily-equipped  market-stands  huddled  together  in  the  sun- 
baked plaza;  they  nad  loitered  in  the  shade  of  the  bare  little  church, 
its  altars  cluttered  with  the  tawdry  ornamentation  of  a  childish  and 
poverty-stricken  people,  ridiculous  but  for  the  simple  faith  that  made  it 
all  pathetic ;  they  had  furtively  stared,  with  laugning  criticism,  at  the 
queer  costumes  of  the  market-women,  decorously  assuming  not  to  see 
the  happy  youngsters  who  flitted  into  the  foreground  of  tlie  scene 
quite  au  naiurel;  they  had  determinedly  blinked  at  all  that  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  little  place,  unanimously  agreed  that  it  only  difiered  from 
any  other  tropical  town  of  its  size  in  that  it  was  a  little  more  bare  and 
imbearable  in  its  white  hot  glare  of  untempered  sunshine  than  any. 

**  You  were  horribly  extravagant,"  Betty  remarked,  with  a  smiling 
assumption  of  reproof,  her  pleased  eyes  running  over  the  acquisitions 
of  the  market-place  spread  out  on  a  table, — a  couple  of  carved  cala- 
bashes, a  queer  little  basket  woven  of  pale-green  grasses,  a  delightfully 
hideous  brown  pottery  water-^'  monkey,''  and  a  quantity  of  fruit  and 
flowers.  ^'  I  ought  not  to  have  let  you  get  so  mucn  for  me,"  with  faint 
regret ;  '^  but  then,  don't  you  know,  it  was  something  like  patronizing 
a  church  fair.  Those  poor  people  so  needed  the  money :  it  gave  one 
such  a  comfortable  sense  of  benevolence  to  be  buying  something  of 
them,  aside  from  the  pleasure  of  having  the  things." 

^*  A  killing  of  two  birds  with  one  stone,  as  it  were,"  Rupert  lazily 
assented,  comfortably  swaying  back  and  forth  in  a  large  bent-wood 
rocking-chair  by  the  window. 

**  The  poor  things  I"  her  soft  eyes  full  of  tender  pity,  while  from  tone 
and  glance  Rupert  was  able  to  apprehend  that  her  thought  was  with 
the  people  of  the  market-place.  '^  Do  you  suppose  that,  in  this  out-of- 
the-way  place,  they  are  able  to  realize  how  much  they  miss  ? — how 
miserable  and  discontented  they  ought  to  be?" 

"  Bless  your  heart,  no !"  with  a  slight  start,  rocking  &r  back  to  peer 
through  the  narrow  opening  in  the  blinds.  He  could  almost  nave 
sworn  that  it  was  Mrs.  Alton's  shrill  laugh  that  had  just  grated  on  his 
ears.  "  Their  ignorance  is  bliss,  I  can  assure  you.  Indeed,  I  never 
look  at  them  without  envy, — these  poverty-stricken  philosophers;  for 
of  all  the  sons  of  men  I  believe  they  have  come  the  nearest  to  solving 
the  great  problem  of  human  happiness. — H-m  ! — I  believe  I  will  draw 
this  blind  just  a  little  closer.  The  heat  is  simply  intolerable."  It 
wts  Mis.  Alton's  voice  he  had  heard.     There  she  was,  rosy  and  panting. 
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trotting  along  at  the  heeb  of  Dick  Hazelton,  who  nervously  strode  on, 
glancing  in  all  diriections,  in  palpable  search  of  somebody,  while  three 
or  four  others  of  the  ship's  passengers  straggled  along  after  them. 

"Juan  may  not  have  two  reales  to  rub  together,"  Rupert  placidly 
resumed,  '^  but  that  never  hinders  his  being  as  happy  as  the  proverbial 
sunflowen  ToitiUaa  SLudfrijolea  are  cheap  and  plenty ;  he  gets  enough 
to  eat,  and  he  does  not  ask  for  much  to  wear;  and  there  is  always 
maflana  ahead  to  which  he  relegates  every  care.  For  to-day — haoe 
mucho  ccUor-^-esta  canmda — and  lie  can  enjoy  his  siesta  untroubled  by 
any  nightmare  of  ambition  or  discontent.  If  he  worships  the  almighty 
dollar,  it  is  in  a  half-hearted  way  that  calls  for  neither  burnt-offerings 
nor  sacrifices ;  and  if  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  the  main  purpose  of 
life,  I  think  we  must  concede  that  he  comes  out  ahead  of  all  of  us, 
with  our  cumbrous  civilization  and  its  hampering  necessities,"  wiping 
the  perspiration  from  his  forehead.  He  felt  that  he  had  been  fairly 
roaring,  in  his  effort  to  drown  the  sound  of  Mrs.  Alton's  piping  voice, 
which  seemed  to  him  loud  enough  to  wake  the  dead  ;  but  Betty  looked 
comfortably  unconscious. 

"  Yes,"  she  languidly  assented,  wiping  a  little  yawn  from  her  lips. 
It  had  been  a  delightful  hour.  Never  had  she  dreamt  that  Rupert 
could  so  unbend, — could  be  so  companionable  and  jolly.  But  the  walk 
in  the  hot  sunshine  had  been  exhausting,  and  the  nausea  of  the  morn- 
ing had  left  a  slight  headache. 

"  Are  you  tired,  Betty  ?"  bending  toward  her  with  kindly  anxiety. 

"That  makes  three  times  that  you  have  called  me  ^ Betty,*" 
the  girl  irrelevantly  retorted,  <?hecking  off  the  number  on  three  small 
fingers  which  were  pointed  at  him  with  a  gesture  of  smiling  reproof. 

"  Why,  I  beg  pardon,"  considerably  discomfited,  yet  half  smiling 
withal,  as,  through  the  chink  he  had  left  in  the  blinds,  he  watched  the 
party  from  the  ship  rambling  back  in  the  sweltering  sunshine  with  the 
purposeless  energy  of  a  lot  of  ants.  "  But  you  told  me  to  let  myself 
go,"  he  urged,  extenuatingly.  "  I  hope  you  are  not  really  very  much 
vexed  that  I  took  your  advice  so  literally  ?" 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  don't  really  mind  it  at  all,"  with  an  air  of  con- 
descending amiability;  **but  you  have  such  a  grandfaiherly  way  of 
doing  it,  you  know.     It  makes  one  feel  so  pitifully  young  and  small." 

"Does  it?"  with  a  broad  grin.  Hazelton  and  Mrs.  Alton  had 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza,  wagging  their  heads  together  in  an 
anxious  discussion  that  tickled  Rupert  amazingly  as  he  imagined  its 
purport.  "Of  course  I  am  sorry  if  you  don't  like  it;  but  then,  you 
know,  you  are  young,  and  rather  small.     The  truth  must  prevail." 

"  If  the  truth  must  prevail,  you  should  not  try  to  pose  as  my 
grandfather,"  with  a  charming  pout. 

"No? — and  what  then?"  flushing  with  vague  pleasure.  "If  you 
will  direct  the  pose  yourself,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  shall  be  only  too 
happy  to  try  and  please  your  little  royal  highness." 

"  You  can  hardly  expect  me  to  believe  that  you  are  sorry  while  you 
sit  there  laughing  at  me,"  eying  him  severely. 

"Laughing — at  you?  Perish  the  thought!  I  may  have  smiled ; 
it  is  rather  a  weakness  of  mine  upon  occasion,  really  meaning  nothing. 
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In  fact, '  I'm  saddest  ^when  I  sing/  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you 
know.  But— oh,  I  say,"  irrelevantly,  starting  up, — Mrs.  Alton's  laugh 
sounded  in  his  ears  as  blatantly  penetrating  as  the  note  of  a  bagpipe, — 
''don't  you  want  to  look  out  into  the  jpo^iof — ^the  garden  there  at  the 
back?" 

**  Is  there  anything  to  see?"  with  a  faint  note  of  ill  humor  in  her 
voice,  indifferently  glancing  out  through  the  open  door,  not  moving. 

"  Well,  no ;  1  am  afraid  not,"  with  a  vexed  laugh  at  the  ridiculous 
impulse  that  had  come  upon  him  to  snatch  her  up  and  carry  her. 

"  And  it  is  so  comfortable  here,"  leaning  back  and  rocking  with 
lazy  enjoyment.  **  Do  you  know,  while  you  are  gone, — ^you  said  you 
would  have  to  go  and  talk  coffee  for  a  while,  did  you  not? — well,  if 
you  are  gone  very  long  you  must  not  expect  to  find  me  awake  when 
you  come  back/' 

"Oh,"  with  a  vexed  start,  somewhat  piqued  at  her  obvious  willing- 
neas  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  reluctant  just  then  to  go ;  but  upon  such  a 
hint  he  felt  there  could  be  no  help  for  it:  "I  had  foreotteii  all 
about  it,  but  I  suppose  I  would  better  go  and  get  the  thing  done  with. 
And  do  you  think  that  you  can  really  get  a  nap?"  regarding  her  with 
some  anxiety.  "  There  is  not  a  woman  about  the  place ;  nobody  will 
disturb  you.     I  wish  there  was  a  hammock  for  you." 

''Why,  thanks;  but  it  is  not  of  the  least  conseauenoe,"  smiling 
at  his  solicitude.  *^  Of  course  I  shall  not  really  think  of  going  to 
sleep." 

"  But  I  wish  you  would :  it  would  do  you  no  end  of  good,"  he 
persisted,  going  over  to  the  window  and  relentlessly  closing  out  every 
last  ray  of  sunshine.  He  felt  he  could  not  in  common  decency  propose 
to  close  the  window ;  but  the  voices  had  for  the  moment  drifted  beyond 
earshot.  If  the  child  only  would  drop  asleep  before  they  came  back. 
**  Do — to  please  me,"  persuasively. 

"  Ah,  to  please  you,"  with  a  mocking  smile.  "  Of  course — any- 
thing to  please  you  I 

"  And  can  I  go  and  find  a  pillow  for  you  ? — ^they  have  little  pillows 
here,  stuffed  with  wool,  but  they  are  not  half  bad.  And  won't  you 
have  another  green  cocoanut  to  drink? — No,  really?  Well,  then, 
luuia  Itiego" 

"  If  I  had  not  sent  him  away,  he  would  never  have  gone,"  mur- 
mured Betty,  with  a  demure  little  smile,  promptly  filling  her  mouth 
with  hair-pins  from  the  fluffy  brown  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head, 
which,  with  a  wary  eye  on  the  open  door  at  the  back,  she  deftly  pro- 
ceeded to  twist  up  afresh.  The  hair  readjusted  to  her  satisfaction,  she 
settled  back  in  her  chair,  patiently  rocking  and  waiting,  still  smiling 
softly  to  herself.  She  could  not  sleep,  although  she  was  sleepy; 
and  there  was  no  denying  that  presently  the  time  began  to  seem  long 
in  the  hot,  brooding  silence.  She  elaborately  rearran^d  the  bunch  of 
flowers  at  her  belt,  and  daintily  feasted  on  a  couple  of  the  fragrant  fig 
bananas,  scarce  longer  than  one  of  her  own  small  fingers ;  and  finally 
she  ret>tlessly  wandered  out  into  the  patio,  but  it  seemed  like  courting 
sunstroke  to  linger  in  those  bare,  hot  confines,  where  all  the  heat  of  the 
Bunounding  walls  seemed  focussed.     Many  a  time  she  bad  yawned  in 


&. 
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grievous  ennui  before  Rupert  at  last  came  back^  stepping  softly^  half 
hoping  to  find  her  asleep. 

"  Ah,  you  are  awake  !''  he  disappointedly  exclaimed.  "  I  hope 
that  nothing — ^no  noises  outside— disturbed  you.'' 

"  Did  you  expect  to  find  me  snoring?''  with  a  light  laugh,  promptly 
adjusting  her  hat  and  looking  for  gloves  and  parasol.  "  I  suppose  we 
are  going  now/'  alert  and  smiling. 

"  Why,  no;  I  am  afraid  not  quite  yet,"  he  deprecatingly  returned, 
considerably  concerned  at  the  shadow  of  disappointment  that  chased 
the  sudden  brightness  from  her  face.     ^'  The  fact  is  that  a  man  has 

1'ust  got  in  from  the  interior  with  whom  I  ought  to  have  a  little  talk, 
e  is  at  breakfast  now,  which,  of  course,  seems  a  pure  waste  of  time  ; 
but  I  could  hardly  drag  him  away  from  the  table  by  main  strength, 
you  know,"  with  a  glance  that  seemed  entreating  her  to  make  the  best 
of  it. 

"  I  suppose  not,"  her  smile  somewhat  strained.  The  hot,  lifeless 
stillness  of  the  room  seemed  smothering. 

"  We  shall  get  away  in  an  hour  or  so,  at  any  rate,"  cheerfully,  con- 
sulting his  watch.  '^  The  captain  gave  us  until  two  o'clock,  and  we  can 
make  that  without  any  question, — if  you  really  think  that  you  won't 
stay  to  grow  up  with  the  country,"  r^arding  her  playfully.  "  Poor 
child  I  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  an  awful  bore  for  you,"  he  added,  con- 
tritely. 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,"  with  polite  hypocrisy.     "  I  like  it ;  that  is " 

floundering  in  amiable  confusion. 

"  You  deserve  to  be  canonized,"  he  laughed.  "  But,  by  the  way, 
— I  had  almost  forgotten, — I  have  brought  you  some  curios, — some  of 
the  old  coins,  about  the  queerest  currency  passing  in  Christendom  to- 
day, I  fancy,"  drawing  a  handful  of  loose  silver  from  his  pocket  and 
dropping  it  into  her  lap.  ^'  It  is  made  of  old  Spanish  coins  which  tlie 
people  have  cut  up  into  change  to  suit  themselves,  you  see." 

Betty  was  studying  eagerly  the  quaint  irregular  bits,  no  two  alike 
in  size  or  shape,  some  worn  smooth  and  thin  as  wafers,  a  few  restamped 
with  the  round  seal  of  San  Salvador,  others  still  bearing  the  time-worn 
arms  of  old  Spain.  "  How  very  interesting ! — ^and  how  more  than 
kind  of  you  !"  she  exclaimed,  prettily  flushed  with  pleasure.  "And  is 
this  Si  peso  f — and  does  this  count  for  two  recUesf"  holding  up  the 
pieces  one  after  the  other. 

"  Exactly,"  enjoying  her  delight.  "  I  knew  a  fellow  once  who 
said  that  all  he  knew  of  Spanish  was  that  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  was 
called  Dora  Alice,  while  Sarah  Alice  went  for  seventy-five  cents." 

"  The  poor  man  I"  laughing  absently  as  she  fingered  the  coins. 
"  Well,  you  have  found  out  that  I  know  more  Spanish  than  that,  have 
you  not?" 

"  Indeed  I  have.  And,  by  the  way,  have  you  ever  forgiven  me 
for  that?" 

"For  what?"  regarding  the  coins  with  a  sudden  perplexity,  her 
finger  pressing  in  her  red  under-lip. 

"  For  driving  you  to  talk  Spanish  that  first  night  at  dinner, — for 
all  my  sins  of  omission." 
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"  Oh,  that !  have  you  repented  it  f 

'^  In  sackcloth  and  ashes." 

"  Well,  then,  I  suppose  I  must  give  you  absolution/'  smiling,  but 
with  an  anxious  little  frown  between  her  eyes.  "  But,  do  you  know," 
a  sudden  swed;  gravity  in  her  face,  '^  I  think  I  must  not  let  you  give  me 
such  a  present  as  this,  Mr.  Rupert  It  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  it 
is  money,  pure  and  simple,  and  ever  so  much  of  it." 

^'  Nothing  but  a  handful  of  curios,  child,"  his  face  darkening. 

"  But  peculiarly  expensive  curios.  Indeed,  Mr.  Rupert,  it  is  very 
kiod  of  you,  but  I  am  sure  I  ought  not  to  take  them,"  reluctantly 
gathering  up  the  glittering  pile  in  her  two  small  hands. 

"  But  this  is  nonsense !"  he  impatiently  exclaimed.  "  Why  on 
earth  should  you  not  accept  those  few  miserable  coins  from  me?" 

"  I  would  like  to,  but " 

''  Do  you  know  that  this  is  the  very  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  ever 
ofiered  anything  like  a  present  to  a  woman  ?" 

*^  Yes  ?"  her  eyes  dropping  a  little  under  his  glance.  "  But  I  do 
not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  it." 

"  Won't  you  take  them,  Betty  ?"  his  voice  gently  persuasive, — "  to 
please  me? — as  a  token  that  we  are  friends  ?  You  said  that  you  would 
forgive,  you  know." 

*'  There  is  not  much  to  forgive,"  with  an  embarrassed  laugh. 

"  But  what  little  there  is,"  he  persisted,  "  you  will  forgive  and  for- 
get, Betty?" 

"  Ah,  women  never  forget." 

^'Do  they  not?"  coming  a  little  closer,  his  face  flushed  and  eager. 
^'  How  long  will  you  remember  this  day  at  La  Libertad  ?  It  has  been 
rather  a  pleasant  time,  has  it  not,  Betty  ?" 

**  It  has  been  perfectly  lovely,"  she  declared,  her  eyes  sparkling  as 
she  shyly  raised  them  to  his  face.  ^^  And  I  shall  remember  it,"  with 
a  slight  pause,  ^'  as  long  as  I  remember  you,  Mr.  Rupert,"  with  an 
inconsequential  little  laugh. 

"  And  that  will  be — until  we  reach  the  wharf  at  San  Francisco  ?" 
with  his  old  sardonic  smile. 

"  How  can  I  tell  until  we  have  reached  the  wharf  at  San  Fran- 
cisco?" with  a  mocking  moue  at  him. 

"  But  we  are  friends  now,  Betty  ?"  somewhat  breathlessly,  coming 
still  nearer. 

"Shall  we  shake  hands  on  it?"  with  smiling  inscmdance  holding 
oat  a  slim  white  hand.  His  own  trembled  a  little  as,  rather  awk- 
wardly, he  accepted  the  frank  mark  of  favor,  and  he  held  it  in  loose 
grasp  for  an  instant  as  though  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  should 
do  with  it. 

"What  a  pretty  little  thing  it  is,"  he  observed,  rather  embar- 
rassedly,  considering  the  pink-tipped  fingers,  so  delicately  fair  against  his 
brown  and  roughened  grasp.  "  I  did  not  know  that  a  woman  grown 
could  have  so  small  a  hand."  And  then  of  a  sudden,  won  by  some- 
thing in  those  enticing  lines,  obeying  an  impulse  as  overmastering  as 
unreasoning,  he  bent  his  head  and  pressed  a  kiss  upon  the  soft  pink 
palm.     It  was  but  a  momentary  madness ;  upon  the  instant  he  started 
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back,  utterly  overwhelmed  at  his  temerity.  This  young  girl,  alone 
and  unprotected,  he  felt  was  given  him  in  double  trust, — that  it  was 
his  part  to  accord  to  her  most  punctilious  deference  and  consideration  ; 
and  how  had  he  betrayed  her  girlish  confidence  ! 

"Great  heavens,  child  T  with  something  like  horror  on  his  face. 
"  I  told  you  I  should  not  know  where  to  stop !"  he  exclaimed,  hoarsely  ; 
and,  as  if  he  feared  to  meet  her  accusing  eyes,  without  another  word  he 
rushed  from  the  room. 


VU. 

A  man  of  lofty  principles,  vainglorious  in  his  strength,  is  always 
overwhelmed  when  passion  first  reveals  to  him  his  inconsistencies.  A 
young  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  essentially  an  egotist,  joying  in  instinct- 
ive consciousness  of  that  power  before  which  the  brute  strength  of  man 
has  ever  bowed  in  helpless  subjection,  playing  with  love  as  ruthlessly 
as  a  hummine-bird  rifles  the  sweets  of  a  rose,  expects  alike  the  homage 
of  prince  and  of  peasant,  and  is  not  to  be  surprised  at  any  undoing 
wrought  by  her  witcheries. 

There  was  a  curious  blending  of  laughter  and  compassion  in  Betty's 
eyes  as  she  watched  Rupert's  retreating  form.  "  The  plot  thickens," 
she  smilingly  murmured,  whimsically  holding  up  her  hand,  as  though 
she  would  measure  the  temptation  to  which  he  had  succumbed.  And 
then  the  ludicrous  side  of  the  situation  irresistibly  tickled  her  fancy, 
and  she  laid  back  her  head  in  an  ecstasy  of  silent  laughter,  kicking  up 
her  small  heels  like  a  frisky  kitten.  "  The  poor  thing !"  she  gasped, 
with  a  mocking  commiseration  that  would  have  driven  Rupert  mad 
could  he  Iiave  known  of  it.  "  It  is  the  first  step  that  costs,  as  he  said 
when  we  were  coming  ashore;  but  then" — after  a  moment,  with  a 
sobering  face — "  of  course  there  will  be  no  second  step  in  this  case. 
He  was  too  much  frightened,"  laughing  afresh;  "ana  then — "  her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  floor  in  a  deep  study.  "  But  I  could  not  have  helped 
it,"  she  conclusively  exclaimed,  at  length,  as  though  answering  an  ac- 
cusation in  her  mind.  Like  most  young  girls,  she  was  much  given  to 
a  complacent  sort  of  self-analysis,  ever  ready  to  arraign  herself  at  the 
bar  01  conscience,  with  subtle  feminine  logic  most  happy  in  proving 
herself  innocent  when  in  her  soul  she  felt  most  guilty.  But,  however 
she  might  excuse  herself,  there  was  still  a  rankling  sense  of  discomfort 
in  her  mind  as  she  began  restlessly  pacing  the  room.  She  wished  she 
had  not  offered  him  her  hand. 

And  an  hour  more  of  La  Libertad, — that  began  to  assume  now  the 
proportions  of  a  grievance  unendurable.  It  was  as  bad  as  waiting  at  a 
country  railway-station  for  a  belated  train ;  only  no  station  of  Betty's 
acquaintance  had  ever  been  so  hot  and  deadly  still  as  that  sepulchral 
Bala.  Of  a  sudden  a  happy  thought  struck  her.  She  had  missed  her 
gloves  when  she  looked  for  them,  and  now  she  remembered  that  it 
was  in  the  church  that  she  took  them  off.  No  doubt  she  had  dropped 
them  there,  and  why  should  she  not  go  and  look  for  them  ?  It  would 
help  kill  the  time,  and  Rupert  would  not  know ;  although,  indeed,  she 
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could  imagiQe  no  resaon  why  he  should  obgect;  she  would  be  bsck  in 
s  minate, — stealing  out  into  the  hot,  silent  street.     It  was  as  still  as  a 
city  of  the  dead:  ooly  a  mangy,  flea-bitten  dog  met  her,  with  a  fooliah 
deprecating  wag  of  the  tail,  as  though  he  were  well  used  to  having  his 
proffers  of  aERKtion  aaubbed.     It  seemed  that  a  Lady  Godiva  might 
have  ridden  the  length  and  breadth  of  tbe  phic«  with  never  a  fear  of  a 
waking  eye  upon  her.    But 
as  she  entered  the  church 
B^ty  started  back,  almost 
in  fright.     It  seemed  as 
if  Bedlam  were  suddenly 
let  loose  there. 

"  Miss  Malcolm  I  is  it 
really  yon? — and  alone? 
Where  is  Mr.  Rupert?" 

"  Where  have  you  been 
hiding?"  this  in  Hazel- 
ton's  voice,  while  his  sofl 
blue  eyes  were  glowing 
with  gladness. 

"  We  bave  been  search- 
ing tbe  phice  over  for  you," 
explained  another;  while 
they  all  crowded  around. 

"  We  asked  a  couple 
of  men  :  Mr.  Hazelton  ^id 
that  be  could  speak  Span- 
ish, but  nobody  seem^  to 
understand  hini."  This 
from  Mis.  Alton,  with  a 
scathing  glance  at  that  gen- 
tleman, of  which  he  was 
tranquilly  oblivious,  having 
CTea  and  ears  only  for 
Betty. 

"  At  last !"  he  was  mur- 
muring in  her  ear.     "I  had 

b^un  to  tiiink  that  I  should      *«  shb  kntmiu)  th»  chubcu  butv  wt^mu  nici. 
never  find  you  again." 

"  And  bow  does  it  happen  that  you  are  alone?"  interposed  Mrs. 
Alton's  sharp  treble,  while  Betty  stood  stock-still,  tongue-tied  with 
surprise.     "  Where  is  Mr.  Rupert?" 

"  He  is  over  there,"  vaguely  nodding  her  head  in  the  direction  she 
had  come,  her  face  wearing  a  troubled  look.  Too  well  she  could 
imagine  Rnpert's  feelings  if  she  should  go  back  with  alt  this  crowd  at 
her  heels :  yet  how  was  she  to  escape  them  ?  "I  came  to  look  for  my 
gloves,"  she  added,  helplessly. 

"  You  look  completely  done  up,"  Hazelton  exclaimed,  eagerly 
studying  her  face.  "  Have  you  been  prowling  about  in  the  heat  all 
the  while?"   ■ 
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"  Oh,  no ;  we  have  been  resting/'  rather  guiltily,  amiably  hoping 
that  her  face  did  not  betray  all  her  disquietude  at  sight  of  them. 
^'  But  still  I  am  tired,  and  the  heat  has  given  me  a  headache,'^  she 
wearily  added,  hoping  that  explanation  would  suffice  to  explain  the 
palpable  lack  of  cordiality  in  her  manner. 

"  Of  course  you  are  tired,"  wrathfully  sympathetic.  "  It  is  a  per- 
fect outrage  to  bring  anybody  to  a  place  like  this.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  seen  ;  and  the  heat  is  simply  calculated  to  give  hardened  sinners  a 
foretaste  of  the  retribution  to  come.     I  ^as " 

"Was  that  why  you  came  yourself,  Mr.  Hazel  ton?"  the  girl  inter- 
rupted, rather  tartly. 

"  We  came  because  you  did, — to  surprise  you,"  chimed  in  Mrs. 
Alton,  with  a  gentle  cackle  of  delight. 

"  Well,  you  certainly  succeeded,"  dryljr. 

"  And  now  let  us  all  go  and  surprise  Mr.  Rupert !"  eagerly  starting. 
^^  Let  us  all  steal  in  upon  him  and  see  what  he  will  say  !  in  a  tone  of 
anticipatory  delight. 

"  Great  heavens  !  don't  think  of  it  I"  laying  a  detaining  hand  upon 
her  arm.  "  Mr.  Rupert  doesn't  want  to  be  surprised :  at  least" — hesi- 
tating in  some  embarrassment — "  I  don't  want  to  have  him  surprised. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  he  is  talking  business  :  a  man  has  just 
come  in  from  the  interior  whom  he  must  see,  and  he  told  me,  a  moment 
ago,  that  he  would  probably  be  detained  an  hour  longer.  If  you  go 
and  interrupt  him,  you  know,  he  may  have  to  stay  all  day,"  with  a  wan 
smile,  turning  to  Hazelton  as  for  support ;  '^  and  surely  an  hour  more 
is  enough." 

"  Well,  I  should  say  so,"  he  cordially  agreed  :  "  don't  let  us  lay  a 
straw  in  his  path,"  being  for  his  own  part  as  little  desirous  of  Rupert's 
society  as  could  be. 

"  What  nonsense !  We  should  not  hinder  him  for  a  minute," 
rather  huffily  protested  Mrs.  Alton.  "  We  should  brighten  the  poor 
man  up !  Talking  business  in  heat  like  this  ! — It  would  be  simple 
Christian  charity  to  go  and  make  him  come  with  us  at  once.  We  are 
going  right  back,  you  know,"  she  added  to  Betty :  "  the  boat  is  wait- 
ing for  us." 

"  Is  that  HO?"  with  a  smile  of  relief.  "  Well,  I  am  sure  I  wish  that 
we  were  going  with  you,"  feeling  that  now  she  could  affi^rd  to  be  civil. 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Malcolm,  you  would  better  come  with  us,"  put  in*  a 
youth  who,  in  his  own  chosen  dialect,  had  just  confided  to  a  companion 
his  opinion  that  the  little  Malcolm  was  "a  good-looker  from  'way 
back,"  and  that,  if  there  were  '*  any  show"  for  him,  he  would  not  mind 
"  doing  the  civil"  himself.  "  You  will  be  baked  to  a  cinder  in  an  hour 
more  of  this." 

"No  question  about  it,  Mr. Davis,"  smiling  rather  patronizingly 
upon  the  boy,  who  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  year  or  more  her  senior. 
"  It  is  pretty  nearly  as  bad  as  being  burned  at  the  stake.  But  then  I 
fancy  that  I  have  rather  a  genius  for  martyrdom  :  most  women  have, 
don't  you  think  ?"  with  a  comfortable  little  laugh.  "  But  I  want  to 
find  my  gloves,"  turning  back  into  the  church.  In  instinctive  rever- 
ence for  the  place,  the  party  had  drifted  outside  with  their  talk. 
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'^The  best  thing  about  a  church  is  that  it  is  generally  cool/'  with 
languid  appreciation  Hazel  ton  remarked,  as  he  followed  after  her^  aim- 
leedj  glancing  about. 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  lost  them  here?'  queried  young  Davis, 
engaged  in  anxious  search. 

*'  Well,  no;  I  am  b^inning  to  have  grave  doubts  about  it :  at  any 
rate,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  did  not  hide  them  under  the  altar  candle- 
sticks,'^ in  half-laughing,  half-shocked  expostulation,  as  the  young 
fellow,  in  his  zeal,  seemed  bent  on  turning  the  place  inside  out.  ^'  I 
most  have  dropped  them  somewhere  else.'' 

^'  I  am  afraid  that  they  are  not  going  to  materialize  here,  at  all 
events,"  Hazelton  observed,  with  a  languid  show  of  sympathy,  turning 
back  with  her  to  the  door.     *^  I  hope  you  don't  much  mind  ?" 

'^  If  you  are  afraid  of  tan  and  sunburn,  we  will  each  agree  to  hold 
a  hand  all  the  way  back,"  laughed  Davis ;  ^'  that  is,  if  you  will  come 
with  us." 

"  The  cure  would  be  worse  than  the  disease/'  the  girl  gayly  de- 
clared. "  Do  yon  know,  I  believe  I  will  walk  down  to  tne  wharf  with 
you  and  see  you  off,"  she  artfully  added.  There  seemed  to  be  no  help 
for  it.  Either  she  must  go  with  them,  or  they  would  all  walk  back  to 
the  house  with  her ;  and  once  there  it  might  prove  more  than  embar- 
rassing to  get  rid  of  them. 

"  Why,  I  say,"  exclaimed  Hazelton,  halting  suddenly,  "  you  folks 
walk  on  without  me.  I  am  just  going  down  there  to  try  and  persuade 
Bupert  to  give  his  man  from  the  interior  a  rest  and  come  with  us." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  undertaking/'  laughed  Betty.  She 
had  no  idea  that  his  mission  could  be  a  success,  and  she  laughed  to 
think  of  the  snubbing  awaiting  him. 

"  The  very  thing !"  cried  Mrs.  Alton,  joyously.  "  Tell  him  that  we 
all  insist  upon  it, — that  I  say  he  mud  come/'  screaming  after  Hazelton, 
who  with  long  strides  was  already  well  on  his  way.  '^  That  is  some- 
thing like,"  with  smiling  satisfaction.  '^  It  would  be  perfectly  absurd 
to  go  and  leave  you  two  to  come  trailing  after  alone.  And  indeed, 
child,"  in  a  tone  of  friendly  admonition,  as  they  walked  along  together, 
^  I  cannot  think  what  possessed  you  to  come  away  alone  in  the  first 
place.  I  was  perfectly  amazed  when  I  saw  you  starting.  Why  did 
vou  not  ask  me  to  come  and  chaperon  you  ?  I  would  have  been  de- 
lighted." 

"  You  ?"  with  a  cool  stare,  faintly  impertinent,  much  as  an  ento- 
mologist might  regard  some  rather  insignificant  bug ;  but  Mrs.  Alton 
never  thought  of  measuring  the  meaning  of  feminine  glances.  ''  It 
did  not  occur  to  me,  Mrs.  Alton." 

"  I  suppose  not/'  as  amiably  willing  to  accept  the  apology  ;  "  but 
really,  you  know,  it  ought.  I  am  sure  that  your  mother  could  not  ap- 
prove  ^" 

"  Oh,  but  I  assure  you  that  she  could,"  tranquilly  interposed  the 
girl.  *' Mamma  approves  of  everything  I  do.  It  is  her  crowning 
weakness." 

"  Of  course,  to  a  young  girl  like  you/'  in  an  amiably  reasoning 
tone,  "  Mr.  Rupert  may  seem  quite  old  and-—" 
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"  Oh,  no/'  smiling  sweetly ;  "  not  so  very  old,  certainly ;  scarcely 
older  than  you,  I  should  say,  Mrs.  Alton/' 

"  Then  you  have  made  a  very  poor  guess  at  my  age.  Miss  Mal- 
colm,'' sharply,  her  cheeks  reddening  angrily  under  the  dust  of  pearl- 
powder.  ''  Mr.  Rupert  is  years  older  than  I.  But  that  is  not  the  point. 
What  I  want  to  suggest  is  that  people  toill  make  remarks,  you  know." 

*^  But  I  do  not  concern  myself  about  the  class  of  people  who  make 
remarks,  Mrs.  Alton,"  tranquilly  gazing  seaward.  They  had  walked 
to  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  Betty  was  comforted  to  note  that  the  sea  ap- 

E eared  somewhat  smoother  than  it  had  been  an  hour  ago,  while  the  tide 
ad  manifestly  risen  a  little,  promising  a  few  inches  less  of  a  drop  in 
that  dreadful  chair-vehicle  for  the  return  trip. 

*^  Then  you  will  some  time  have  occasion  to  r^ret  it,  Miss  Mal- 
colm," retorted  Mrs.  Alton,  severely. 

"  Yes?  do  you  think  so?"  with  smiling  indifference.  "Ah,  there 
comes  Mr,  Hazelton." 

"  And  Mr.  Rupert  is  not  with  him  !"  cried  the  little  widow,  disap- 
pointedly. 

"  I  did  not  suppose  that  he  would  be,"  Betty  placidly  rejoined, 
smilingly  watching  tne  approach  of  the  disappointed  envoy. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  that  is  a  shame !"  protested  young  Davis,  indignantly. 
"  To  keep  you  here  an  hour  longer !  But  when  it  comes  to  that, — 
misery  loves  company,  they  say, — what  is  the  matter  with  our  all  stay- 
ing and  keeping  you  company  ?" 

"  Indeed  we  will,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Alton,  with  a  comforting  air. 

"  Indeed  you  shall  not/'  protested  the  girl,  warmly.  "I  could  not 
think  of  keeping  you." 

But  as  he  came  nearer  it  was  seen  that  Hazelton 's  face  was  by  no 
means  indicative  of  failure.  He  was  radiant.  "  Rupert  says  that  you 
are  to  come  with  us/'  he  called  out  triumphantly  as  soon  as  he  was 
within  speaking-distance. 

'^  I  ? — ^and  he  is  not  coming  himself?"  staring  at  him  in  angry  in- 
credulity.    "  It  is  simply  impossible." 

"I  don't  like  to  contradict  a  lady,"  joyously  smiling  upon  her, 
"  but  it  is  the  simple  unvarnished  truth.  I  am  sorry  if  you  don't  like 
it,"  with  something  of  gentle  reproach  in  his  voice. 

"  Well,  I  don't  like  it,"  wrathfully  candid.  "  And  I  would  like  to 
know  if  you  told  him  that  I  said  I  wanted  to  go  with  you ;  because, 
if  you  did,  I  must  say  that  I  think  it  was  very  officious  of  you." 

"  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  imagine  that  I  told  him  anything 
of  the  sort,"  his  blond  beauty  flushing  with  anger  in  turn.  **  I  did 
tell  him  that  we  were  going  h«ick  now,  and  that  you — ^you  in  the  plu- 
ral, mind — would  better  come  with  us.  I  believe  that  I  added  that 
you  were  rather  done  up,  or  something  of  that  sort,  by  way  of  persua- 
sion, but  he  did  not  seem  to  need  much  urging  so  far  as  you  were  con- 
cerned, I  can  tell  you  plainly.  He  said  that  he  had  been  a  good  deal 
concerned  at  having  to  detain  you  so  long,  and  that  it  was  just  as  well 
that  you  should  go  back  to  the  ship,  where  you  could  be  comfortable. 

There  was  a  slant-eyed  Celestial  opening  champagne  for  them,  and " 

checking  himself,  as  if  he  had  been  on  the  verge  of  revelations  that 
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were  as  well  not  made,  ^^  well,  of  oouise  Rop^  put  it  altogether  on 
the  ground  of  solicitude  for  your  comfort'' 

'^Oh,  of  course/'  sullen  I7  considering  the  toe  of  one  small  boot. 

'^  And  good  for  him,  I  saj,"  cried  jDavis,  densely  unconscious  of 
h^  wrath.  ^*  He  is  welcome  to  his  booze,  since  he  has  given  us  good 
company.     We  shan't  envy  him  the  champagne." 

"  Of  course  you  don't  have  to  come  if  you  don't  want  to,  all  the 
same,"  put  in  Hazelton,  sulkily,  staring  at  the  horizon  with  a  stolid 
tKumption  of  indifference.  '^  I  presume  Rupert  would  not  mind  if 
yoo  stayed." 

"  Why,  thanks:  do  you. really  think  not?"  sarcastically,  an  angry 
red  flaming  on  either  cheek.  ''But  I  do  not  care  to  stay.  All  the 
same,  you  may  as  well  know  that  I  am  not  grateful  either  to  Mr. 
Rupert  or  to  you." 

''  It  is  superfluous  for  you  to  say  it,"  with  a  glance  as  defiant  as 
her  own. 

"  And  you  know,"  interposed  the  widow,  soothingly,  her  eyes  be- 
traying something  like  joy  in  the  situation,  ''  if  Mr.  Kupert  thinks  it 
best  for  you  to  go,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  get  around  it." 

''  I  don't  want  to  get  around  it,"  in  keen  exasperation.  ''  I  am 
suffering  to  go— now.  And  what  on  earth  are  we  waiting  for?  Why 
do  we  not  start  at  once?"  turning  upon  Hazelton  impatiently. 

''  Because,  since  it  is  hardly  practicable  to  swim,  it  is  necessary  to 
wake  up  these  wretched  peons  first,"  he  rather  sullenly  retorted,  turn- 
ing to  fire  a  volley  of  pungent  Spanish  at  the  sleepy  boatmen  uncon- 
cernedly lounging  about  the  wharf. 

"  What  a  pity  that  your  gloves  were  lost !"  remarked  youne  Davis, 
with  tardy  appreciation  of  her  state  of  mind,  pacifically  bent  on 
changine  the  subject  '*  I'm  afraid  your  hands  will  get  awfully  sun- 
burned.'^ 

"  Yes ;  it  is  a  pity  about  the  gloves,"  Betty  thoughtfully  agreed, 
her  face  curiously  changing  as  she  neld  out  her  bare  right  hand,  con- 
sidering its  lines  with  something  of  the  whimsical  amusement  that  had 
been  upon  her  face  after  Ruperrs  impulsive  caress.  "  It  is  really  most 
unfortunate,  all  things  considered.  You  can  hardly  imagine  how 
much  I  r^ret  it, — what  a  bother  it  has  made.  If  I  had  only  never 
taken  them  ofl*! — ah,  if  Cleopatra's  nose  had  been  shorter ! "  break- 
ing ofi^  with  a  vexed  laugh. 

"  Why,  look  here,"  exclaimed  Hazelton,  reassured  at  the  laugh, 
his  own  good  humor  well-nigh  restored  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he 
was,  after  all,  getting  his  own  way ;  "  if  I  should  be  very,  very  un- 
selfish. Miss  Malcolm,  I  think  that  you  might  bring  yourself  to  forgive 
me  for  Rupert's  shortcomings,  and  call  the  thing  square.  I  hate  to — " 
reluctantly  reaching  inside  his  breast-pocket,  "  but  rather  than  see  the 
poor  little  hands  burned  to  a  crisp  before  my  eyes, — see  here !"  laugh- 
ingly holding  out  a  crumpled  pair  of  tan-colored  gloves,  quite  astonish- 
ing in  their  extravagant  stretcn  of  buttons. 

"  You  had  them  all  the  time  f  with  vehement  reproach,  thanklessly 
pouncing  upon  her  property.     "  And  you  never  said  a  word  I" 

"  You  did  not  ask  me  if  I  had  them,"  smiling  serenely ;  "  and 
Vol.  LI.— 4 
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then — ^^  with  an  expressive  paose^  "  I  think  you  onght  to  appreciate 
my  self-sacrificing  spirit  now,  and  be  very  kind  to  me/'  be  added,  in  a 
tone  only  ber  ear  migbt  bear. 

Sbe  bad  been  nervously  twisting  tbe  soft  kid  together,  and  now,  as 
be  finished,  ber  lip  curling  in  sympathy  with  tbe  scornful  quiver  of 
ber  nostrils,  sbe  lifted  tbe  compact  little  ball  and  tossed  it  contempt- 
uously over  into  the  water.  Hazelton  paled  as  if  be  bad  been  struck, 
bis  eyes  glowing  like  sapphires.  In  a  flash  he  bad  turned  to  a  half- 
clothed  boy  lying  on  the  wharf,  idly  surveying  tbe  party  through  the 
narrow  slits  of  his  sleepy  eyes.  A  few  vigorous  words,  accompanied 
by  tbe  showing  of  a  handful  of  loose  silver,  and  tbe  lad  had  darted 
like  a  cat  down  the  ladder  by  the  side  of  the  pier,  dropping  nimbly 
into  the  lighter  lurching  alongside.  An  instant  he  stood  poised  on  the 
gunwale,  eagerly  glancing  about,  and  then  in  he  plunged,  riding  tbe 
surging  waves  like  a  cork.  Betty  and  Mrs.  Alton  screamed  in  sym- 
pathetic terror ;  the  young  fellows  were  excitedly  offering  bets  as  to  tbe 
success  of  the  boy ;  only  Hazelton  stood  silent,  pale  and  unmoved, 
until,  in  scarce  more  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  of  it,  the  boy  was  back, 
shaking  the  water  from  bis  scanty  clothes  like  a  dog,  while  he  grinned 
in  delighted  appreciation  of  the  reward  poured  into  his  hand  in  return 
for  that  little  lump  of  sodden  brown  kid. 

"  There,  my  lady  Caprice,"  Hazelton  exclaimed  then,  turning  to 
her  with  a  smiling  tranquillity  belied  by  the  triumphant  glitter  of  his 
eyes,  "  you  see  that  two  can  play  at  that  game.  And  when  you  want 
your  gloves  again — well,  you  will  ask  me  for  them  !" 

A  couple  of  hours  later  the  stewardess  of  tbe  Southern  Cross  came 
bringing  down  to  Betty's  state-room  an  armful  of  curios  and  withered 
flowers,  "  with  Mr.  Rupert's  compliments." 

"  You  can  carry  them  right  back  to  him,"  cried  the  girl,  explo- 
sively, raising  a  white  face  from  the  pillow.  "Or,  no;  go  and  throw 
them  all  overboard." 

"That  would  be  a  pity,  miss,"  returned  the  woman,  unmoved, 
beyond  feeling  surprise  at  any  caprice  of  sea-sick  human  nature,  while 
she  carefully  disposed  of  the  things  in  the  unused  upper  berth.  "  When 
you  feel  better,  you  will  like  them  to  remember  the  place  by ;  though 
it  is  a  pretty  poor  place,  I  take  it.  It  hardly  paid  you  to  go  ashore, 
now  did  it?" 

"  Well,  no;  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  that  it  did,"" with  a  queer 
little  smile ;  "  but  you  may  leave  the  things,  and  thank  you.  Per- 
haps, as  you  suggest,  when  I  feel  better  I  may  find  it — instructive — 
to  l<x>k  at  the  things  and  remember  the  day  at  La  Libertad." 


VIII. 


Nowhere  on  the  face  of  earth  lags  the  lazy  foot  of  time  more  slowly 
than  upon  an  ocean  voyage,  where  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  until  its 
setting  again  there  appears  nothing  new  to  be  seen,  nothing  to  be  done 
that  has  not  over  and  over  again  been  proved  utterly  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable.     And  nothing  can  be  more  destructive  of  tbe  amenities 
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and  soothing  deceptions  of  polite  life  than  sea-eickness ;  under  no  condi- 
tions can  human  nature  become  more  candidly  and  relentlessly  human. 

The  passengers  of  the  Southern  Cross,  their  patience  sorely  tried 
by  the  coal-economizing  system  that  prevails  on  bcNEird  the  Pacific  Mail 
steam-shipSy  with  judgment  in  many  instances  warped  and  jaundiced  by 
stomachic  disturbances  grievous  to  endure,  were  growing  very  tired  of 
their  slow  progress  through  the  long  empty  days,  and  withal,  in  most 
cases,  resentfufiy  weary  of  each  other's  society.  As  a  rule,  each  was 
persuaded,  and  upon  the  smallest  provocation  would  garrulously  de* 
elare,  that  never  had  such  an  uninteresting  lot  of  people  been  gotten 
together  on  sea  or  land  before. 

''  There !"  cried  Mrs.  Alton,  in  a  tone  that  might  have  conveyed 
the  feelings  of  the  traditional  camel  when  the  fatal  last  straw  was  laid 
upon  his  back.  '^  Listen  I  there  is  that  dreadful  child  practising  that 
*  Fourteenth  Amusement'  again  ! — Did  you  ever  ?"  with  a  pause  ex- 
pressive of  disgust  unspeakable.  '*  And  have  you  observed  that  it  is 
always  the  people  who  do  not  know  how  to  play  who  are  to  be  heard 
pounding  on  the  pianos  in  public  places?  Real  musicians — those 
whom  one  might  enjoy  hearing — must  always  be  begged  and  entreated ; 
but  children  and  fools  I — I  always  say  that  it  is  an  outrage  on  the 
travelling  public  to  have  pianos  in  hotel  parlors  and  in  places  like  this, 
where  they  are  simply  instruments  of  torture  for  inofiensive  people 
who  cannot  protect  themselves." 

"  We  might  stuff  our  ears  with  cotton,"  suggested  Betty,  tranquilly 
smiling.  They  were  sitting  on  the  upper  d^,  in  the  lee  of  Social 
Hall,  while  at  a  little  distance  loitered  I)ick  Hazelton,  watchfully  wait- 
ing for  Mrs.  Alton  to  take  herself  elsewhere ;  for,  that  astute  young 
man  subtly  argued,  if  he  were  to  join  Betty  then  the  chances  were  that 
the  little  widow  would  linger  on  in  disconcerting  enjoyment  of  the 
conversation ;  while  if  he  but  gave  her  a  little  time  she  was  likely  to 
tire  of  the  situation  and  go.  It  was  one  of  Dick  Hazelton's  theories 
in  which  he  was  complacently  confident,  that,  to  the  average  woman, 
society  without  a  man  was  as  soup  without  salt.  And  so,  although 
inwardly  fuming  with  impatience,  he  held  himself  aloof  and  wait^, 
while  Betty,  perfectly  understanding  his  attitude,  was  full  of  smiles  as 
she  strove  to  keep  the  unconscious  Mrs.  Alton  engrossed  in  conver- 
sation. 

'*  Cotton  !  we  would  need  to  be  stone-deaf  to  escape  that !"  with  a 
vicious  toss  of  her  head  toward  the  cabin  skylight  whence  issued  re- 
lentlessly the  hated  sounds.  ^'  I  wonder  what  that  child's  mother  can 
be  thinking  of  I  Such  cold-blooded  selfishness  I  never  before  en- 
countered." 

''Bather  a  misnomer,  isn't  it,  to  call  the  thing  an  Amusement?" 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  laughter  in  a  side-glance  at  Hazelton's  pale, 
discontented  face.  "  I  always  used  to  wonder  at  Richardson's  conceit 
when  I  was  obliged  to  practise  those  compositions  myself." 

''  The  man  must  have  been  clean  dau  to  call  them  anything  but 
horrors,"  with  an  air  of  personal  injury. 

"  Well,  there  was  method  in  his  madness, — *  Richardson's  New 
Method,' "  her  laugh  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  small  witticism. 
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^^  I  shall  certainly  speak  to  the  parser  about  it/'  pursaed  the  other^ 
still  gloomily  brooding  over  her  wrongs,  "With  that  child's  five- 
finger  exercises,  and  the  outbursts  of  those  Moody  and  Sankey  people 
whenever  they  can  get  the  piano  away  from  her,  there  is  simply  no 
peace  for  the  wicked  on  board  this  ship.  And  no  end  of  people  still 
sea-sick  !  It  is  enough  to  be  the  death  of  them  I  Do  ask  Mr.  Hazel- 
ton  to  go  below  and  sing." 

"  As  a  choice  of  evils  ? — he  would  feel  flattered." 

"  He  looks  anything  but  flattered  now,  I  should  say,"  calmly  re- 
garding his  pale,  discontented  beauty  across  the  deck.  "I  wonder 
what  that  old  Spaniard  has  been  saying  to  him ;  he  has  been  growing 
blacker  and  blacker — I  have  had  my  eye  on  him  all  the  while  we  have 
been  talking.  He  looks  perfectly  thunder-cloudish,  does  he  not?"  in  a 
tone  of  impartial  criticism.  "  1  hope  that  he  has  not  been  drinking. 
They  tell  me  that  he  drinks  like  a  fish." 

"  Yes?"  with  tranquil  indifference,  although  there  was  a  dangerous 
light  in  her  eyes.  "  And  how  does  a  fish  drink  ?  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
know." 

"  Why,  no  more  do  I,  for  that  matter,"  with  her  rasping  little 
laugh ;  "  but  you  know  what  I  mean.  Everybody  says  he  is  a  sad 
case." 

'•  Do  they  ?"  absently,  gazing  out  over  the  rufiEied  plain  of  waters 
sown  all  over  with  seeds  of  sunshine  springing  up  before  one's  eyes 
into  a  dazzling  crop  of  flowers  of  phantom  gold,  that  danced  and  played 
and  tossed  their  bright  heads  at  one  another  as  tirelessly  as  a  wind- 
blown field  of  daisies. 

"  They  say  that  at  Panama  he  was  dreadfully  fast,"  her  voice  im- 
pressively hushed.  "Indeed,  I  think  that  I  ought  to  tell  you — but 
perhaps  you  don't  care  for  good  advice " 

"  H-m,"  pursing  up  her  pretty  mouth,  and  knitting  her  brows  as 
though  deeply  considering  the  subject.  "  I  don't  think  that  I  should 
ever  lie  on  the  floor  and  kick  and  scream  for  it." 

"  What  an  idea !  you  funny  child  !  But,  all  the  same,  I  am  older 
than  you, — not  so  very  much,  of  course,  but  still  somewhat  older " 

"Oh,  undoubtedly, — somewhat,"  with  a  tranquil  emphasis  that 
brought  an  added  red  to  Mrs.  Alton's  powdered  cheeks. 

"  And  I  feel  bound  to  tell  you,  for  your  own  good,  that  everybody 
is  wondering  at  your  flirtation  with  him." 

"  My  flirtation  with  him  !"  the  girl  repeated,  with  a  start  of  indig- 
nant surprise. 

"Indeed,  yes, — that  you  seem  so  taken  with  him,  you  know," 
delighted  at  last  to  have  penetrated  the  girl's  armor  of  smiling  indiffer- 
ence.    "  They  say  that  he  is  a  regular  Don  Juan." 

"Oh !"  in  an  indescribable  voice. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  mind  my  telling  you,"  quite  magnanimously. 
"  I  do  it  for  your  good." 

"  I  have  always  observed  that  when  people  have  anything  disagree- 
able to  force  upon  us  it  is  generally  assumed  to  be  for  our  good,"  with 
ungrateful  emphasis.  "  And  have  you  anything  else  to  tell  me — ^for 
my  good?" 
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"  There  !  now  you  are  angry/'  with  an  injured  air.  "  I  told  Mr. 
Bapert  that  you  would  take  it  that  way, — I  felt  sure  of  it." 

**Oh,  you  told  Mr.  Rupert,  did  you?*'  with  an  unlovely  smile. 
'^  And  it  was  he  who  told  you  all  these  particulars  about  Mr.  Hazelton^ 
perhaps;  and  it  was  he  who  amiably  wondered  that  I  could  be  'so 
taken'  with  a  r^ular  Don  Juan !"  pinning  her  with  an  angry  fflanoe. 

"  Why,  how  you  do  jump  at  conclusions !"  cried  the  widow,  dis- 
comfited, dimly  realizing  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  English  statesman,  was  worse  than  a  crime, — a  blunder. 
''  Mr.  Rupert  merely  suggested — the  subject  happened  somehow  to  be 
mentioned,  you  know,  and  he  merely  suggested  that  I  might  drop  you 
a  hint,  as  a  sister  might  do." 

*'And  so  Mr.  Rupert  thought  that  I  needed  to  be  warned,  did 
he?  But  he  was  willing  enougn  to  turn  me  over  to  Mr.  Hazelton  at 
La  Ldbertad,  I  noticed.  As  an  alternate,  upon  occasion,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Hazelton  is  not  so  objectionable.  Would  you  mind  suggesting  to 
your  friend — when  the  subject  happens  wmehow  to  be  mentioned  again 
— ^that  his  attitude  in  this  matter  appears  to  me  rather  inconsistent? 
And  would  you  mind  adding" — with  a  scathing  glance — "  that  if  Mr. 
Rupert  has  any  further  hints  to  offer  I  should  prefer  to  receive  them 
directly  from  himself?" 

''  What  was  that  dreadful  woman  saying  to  you  ?"  demanded  Dick 
Hazelton,  when  at  length  the  coast  was  clear  and  he  had  hurried  to 
possess  himself  of  the  chair  at  Betty's  side.  '^  I  have  been  trying  to 
imi^ne  as  I  watched  you.  It  struck  me  once  or  twice  that  you  wanted 
to  say  *  damn !' " 

"  I  wanted  to  say  nothing  of  the  sort,"  with  some  asperibr. 

'^Oh,  well,  some  pious,  proper,  feminine  equivalent  for  damn, 
then,"  with  his  easy  laugh.  '^  Don't  tell  me  that  I  cannot  read  jrour 
face  a  little  bit  by  this  time.  And,  do  you  know,  it  struck  me  that 
she  might  be  talking  about  meP^ 

"  I  believe  it  was  Sydney  Smith  who  said  that  nobody  is  conceited 
before  one  o'clock,  but        ■"  with  a  smile  not  altogether  amiable. 

**'  I  had  a  fancy  that  she  was  talking  about  me,"  he  went  on,  as  if 
she  had  not  interrupted,  absently  twisting,  with  gentle,  caressing  touch, 
the  fringe  of  a  corner  of  Betty  s  white  shawl,  "  and  I  thought,"  hesi- 
tating, with  a  glance  of  sudden  flashing  tenderness, — ^^  was  it  too  con- 
ceited ? — I  thought  you  were  taking  my  part." 

"Goodness !  why  should  I?"  a  tinge  of  vexation  in  her  constrained 
laugh.  "Do  you  think  that  I  am  like  that  Frenchman  of  whom  they 
said  * qa^il  avail pasU  lame  en  venant  toiyoura  au  secov/ra  du plusforf  f 
I  think  that  you  are  amply  able  to  fight  your  own  battles,  Mr.  Hazel- 
ton," as  with  an  unconscious  movement  twitching  the  bit  of  shawl  from 
his  grasp.     He  watched  her  for  a  moment  in  silence. 

"  IHd  she  not  speak  of  me  ?"  he  persisted,  in  a  lower  voice,  omi- 
nously calm. 

"  She  mentioned  you,  if  you  must  know,"  ungraciously. 

"  And  her  remarks  were  not — complimentary  ?" 

'*  Why  should  you  harp  so  upon  one  string  ?"  she  impatiently 
retorted.    "  What  does  it  matter  what  she  said  ?" 
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^^  It  does  not,  so  far  as  she  is  conoerned.  But  it  matters  a  great 
deal  if  she  said  anything  that  affects  you, — that  will  turn  you  agaiost 
me,  if  ever  so  little.    And  you  have  practically  admitted  that  she  has." 

^^  I  have  admitted  nothing/'  cried  the  girl,  crossly ;  ^'  and  I  am 
sick  of  the  subject/' 

'^  I  know  that  she  was  raking  me  fore  and  aft, — confound  her !"  he 
pursued,  wrathfully ;  ^^  and  I  would  have  come  over  and  stopped  her 
in  short  order,  but  that  I  knew  she  was  bound  to  have  her  little  say 
some  time,  and  it  might  as  well  be  now  as  later.  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  what  it  was  and  let  me  answer  for  myself,"  pleadingly.  "  But 
no  matter,"  a  brilliant  flash  of  triumph  in  his  eyes;  ^^I  believe  that 
you  stood  up  for  me,  though  you  won  t  admit  it.  I  don't  believe  that 
you  like  me  any  less  than  you  did  before,"  with  all  the  happy  con- 
fidence of  his  voice,  a  gentle  pleading  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  don't  see  how  I  well  could,"  retorted  the  girl,  sharply. 

"  You  mean  because  you  cared  so  little  ?"  in  a  low,  tense  voice,  his 
face  grown  white  and  stern. 

'^  I  don't  mean  anything — except  that  the  subject  does  not  inter- 
est me  in  the  least,"  quite  pettishly.  ^^  Do  let  us  talk  of  something 
else." 

Hazelton  sighed  as  if  with  relief,  a  brilliant  smile  curving  his  lips, 
his  glance  falling  upon  her  like  a  caress.  ^^  By  all  means  let  us  talk 
of  something  else.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  mean,  Betty,  by  way  of 
changing  the  subject?" 

*'  You  might  explain  what  you  mean  by  calling  me  Betty  when  you 
have  scarcely  known  me  a  week,"  she  tartly  retorted. 

"  Is  it  only  a  week  ?"  dreamily  looking  at  her.  **  It  seems  strange 
that  a  week  ago  I  might  have  passed  you  on  the  streets  of  Panama  with 
merely  the  thought,  '  There  goes  a  pretty  girl !'     It  seems  impossible, 

incredible,  now  when "  stopping  short  with  a  catch  in  his  voice, 

the  fingers  that  had  caught  up  the  shawl  again  obviously  trembling, 
'^  now  when  all  day  long  I  do  nothing,  think  of  nothing  but  to  follow 
you  about,  watching  for  a  chance  to  get  you  away  from  Kupert  or  Mrs. 
Alton." 

"And  why  do  you? — if  that  is  so,"  sharply,  almost  angrily.  "  I 
am  sure  that  nobody  asks  you  to." 

He  grew  white,  a  sullen  cold  white,  at  the  tone,  while  his  eyes 
blazed  with  passion.  "Shall  I  tell  you  why?"  he  retorted,  hoarsely. 
"Do  I  need  to  tell  you?  Has  it  not  told  itself  a  hundred  times 
over?" 

"  Isn't  the  wind  rising  a  little?"  abstractedly  gazing  seaward.  "  I 
almost  believe  I  am  catching  cold.  Is  it  possible  to  catch  cold  in  the 
tropics  ?" 

He  regarded  her  in  silence  for  a  moment,  his  eyes  still  aflame. 
"  I  would  almost  like  to  shake  you,"  he  exclaimed  then,  breaking  into 
a  vexed  laugh. 

"Heavens!  what  an  utterly  irrational  impulse!  But  of  course 
Satan  is  proverbially  instigating  idle  hands  to  mischief.  To  take  you 
out  of  temptation,  and  having  an  eye  to  self-preservation,  I  think  I 
must  persuade  you  to  go  below  and  give  us  some  music.    Mrs.  Alton 
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was  wishiDg  that  you  would  go  and  uing :  that  was  one  of  her  remarks 
in  refereooe  to  you,  by  the  way." 

"That  was  not  all  she  said,  though,"  with  unshakeo  ooufidenoe. 
"  But  I  will  go  and  sing  to  you,  if  you  wish  it  I  can  sing  what  you 
will  not  let  me  say  to  you,"  a  sort  of  caressing  defiance  in  his  voice. 


And  presently  Dwight  Rupert,  walkine  the  deck  with  Mrs.  Alton 
tightly  gripping  his  arm,  as  much  astonished  at  the  predicament  in 
which  he  found  himself  as  was  the  Doge  of  Genoa  to  see  himself  at 
Versailles,  heard  floating  up  through  the  cidiia  skylight  the  old  song 
with  its  tender  refrain, — 


"  It  is  Mr.  Hazelton  singing  to  Miss  Malcolm,"  Mrs.  Alton  super- 
fiuously  explained.  "  He  has  a  voioe — well,  not  a  bit  like  a  bird's,  of 
coarse ;  no  man's  ever  is,  so  far  as  my  obe^ation  goes,  whatever  the 
poets  may  say  about  it ;  but  his  voice  is  remarkably  fine,  don't  you 
think?" 

"Well,  yes,"  Rupert  grimly  admitted.  "I  believe  it  is  Plutarch 
who  says  somewhere  that  the  best  musical  instruments  are  made  from 
the  jaw-bones  of  asses ;  and  I  believe  that  Plutarch  never  made  a  more 
sensible  obs^vation." 


The  people  on  board  the  Southern  Cross  were  the  poorer  by  almost 
tvo  weeks  spent  out  of  their  brief  allowance  of  days  on  earth,  yet 
scarce  one  among  them,  however  grudgingly  conscious  of  fast-wasting 
time,  could  wish  those  long  hours  back  again.  They  were  all  tired  of 
staring  into  the  blue  space  where  sky  and  water  vaguely  met ;  of  watch- 
iog  the  restless  fleets  of  gulls  and  pelicans  forever  sailing  the  blue  above. 
Docking  with  their  white  flash  of  wings  the  shifting  »pray  in  eternal 
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unrest  on  the  fretted  blue  below.  There  was  the  same  endless  stretch  of 
bleak,  uninviting  coast,  the  bare  cliffs  now  borrowing  enchantment  from 
the  violet  haze  of  distance,  now  hiding  their  ru^ed  heights  under  soft 
wrappings  of  gray  mists  until  only  the  birds  might  find  them  out,  and 
again  so  near  that  one  must  hear  the  hoarse  booming,  like  a  peean  of 
triumph,  as  the  old  Titans  caught  the  giant  waves  in  their  mighty  arms 
and  hurled  them,  writhing  and  foaming,  back  again.  Even  the  most 
enthusiastic  of  the  amateur  ^^old  salts"  among  them  were  ready  to 
admit  that  they  had  for  the  time  had  enough  of  the  pitching  and  roll- 
ing of  the  gooa  ship,  of  the  unceasing  creaking  and  groaning  of  the 
wood- work,  the  wailing  of  the  wind  through  the  rigging,  the  hot,  feverish 
throb  of  the  engine,  and  the  sickening  smells  of  oil. 

The  ship's  oflScers  went  about  looKing  grim  and  weary.  The  cap- 
tain when  approached  was  courteously,  but  no  less  unequivocally,  cross. 
There  had  b^n  a  long  stretch  of  dangerous  coast,  and  the  long  nights 
of  sleepless  watchfulness  were  telling  alike  on  skipper  and  mates.  It 
had  been  a  remarkably  pleasant  voyage,  they  were  all  agreed ;  rarely 
had  there  been  a  trip  when  there  was  so  little  need  for  the  racks  upon 
the  tables,  the  steward  declared ;  but  none  the  less,  with  that  curious 
inconsistency  so  often  to  be  observed  at  sea,  there  had  been  not  a  few 
among  the  passengers,  and  notably  the  ones  who  at  the  outset  had  most 
boast^  themselves  good  sailors,  to  succumb  to  the  common  malady, 

from  which  they  had  arisen 

of  such  vinegar  aspect 
They  would  not  show  their  teeth  io  way  of  smile 
Though  Nestor  swore  the  jest  were  laughable. 

Every  game  known  upon  the  high  seas  had  in  turn  been  weighed  in 
the  balance  of  popular  favor  and  found  wanting.  The  loungera  of  the 
smoking-room  still  might  find  a  languid  excitement  in  betting  on  the 
day's  run,  nor  had  the  interest  in  draw-poker  and  "  Muggins''  altogether 
failed  them ;  but  for  the  majority  there  was  little  left  beyond  the  list- 
less sense  of  waiting  for  the  end. 

Since  the  day  at  La  Libertad  Dwight  Rupert  had  practically  washed 
his  hands  of  Betty  Malcolm.  At  the  other  ports  at  which  the  ship  had 
stopped  he  had  troubled  himself  with  no  show  of  courtesies,  merely 
noticing,  with  a  careless  surprise  which  he  felt  was  akin  to  utter  indif- 
ference, that  she  resolutely  resisted  the  importunities  of  the  others  to 
go  ashore.  Added  to  a  small  personal  grievance  scarce  acknowledged 
in  his  own  mind,  and  his  disapproval  of  her  attitude  toward  Hazelton, 
who  was  as  her  shadow,  there  was  his  growing  dread  of  Mrs.  Alton  to 
keep  him  aloof  from  the  girl.  The  vivacious  widow  had  come  to  seem 
to  him  as  a  very  Apollyon  in  petticoats,  to  *'  straddle  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  way."  She  seemed  to  be  all  over  the  ship  at  once,  the 
main  object  of  his  avoidance  by  day,  his  dreams  by  night  haunted  with 
nightmare  repetitions  of  her  twittering  voice,  with  its  irrepressible  laugh, 
which  seemed  to  him  to  break  out  mechanically  at  regular  intervals 
between  her  words,  like  a  cracked  bell  on  a  type-writer.  There  were 
days  when  Betty  herself  was  determinedly  friendly,  when  she  kept  him 
beside  her  with  a  wilful  sociability  not  to  be  rebuffed;  and  then  at  her 
caprice  he  had  walked  the  deck  with  her,  read  aloud,  or  played  casino^ 
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eyen  incidentally  enduring  tlie  Bodety  uF  Mrs.  Alton,  with  a  certain 
surprised  sense  of  enjoymeat,  although  the  instant  that  the  girl  ceaaed 
to  take  the  initiative  he  had  prompt^  relapsed  to  his  attitude  of  cold 
quiesoenoe.  But,  however  he  might  seem  to  ignore  her,  he  knew  there 
was  still  not  an  hour  of  the  day  when  he  was  not  conscious  of  Betty 
Malcolm.  He  knew  that  he  invented  pretexts  for  going  here  and 
there,  braving  the  chances  of  encountering  Mrs.  Alton  by  the  way, 
that  he  might  see  for  himself  where  the  girl  was  and  what  she  was 
doing.  Whatever  his  attitude,  the  sense  of  his  responsibility  hung 
upon  him,  no  more  to  be  shaken  off  than  a  veritable  Old  Man  of  the 
Sea. 

A  latitude  of  winter  had  now  been  reached,  and  a  sharp  northern 
chill  was  in  the  wind  that  relentlessly  swept  the  decks.     The  long- 
haired black  monkey  that  had  been  execrated  of  everybody  on  boara 
because  of  its  disquieting  habit  of  appearing  in  unexpected  places,  hang- 
ing by  the  tail  as  if  just  ready  to  pounce  upon 
the  exposed  heads  of  nervous  people,  was  now 
rolled  up  in  a  pitiful,  shivering  oell  upon  its 
mistress's  lap.     The  shy,  dark-faced  sefloras 
who  bad  come  aboard  at  the  Central  American 
ports  were  chilled  to  the  boue  in  their  flimsy 
gowns,  despite  the  rebo»oa  and  shawls  draped 
mantilla-wise  over   their   heads.     The  decks 
were  almost  deserted,  and  people  felt  a  re- 
vival of  sociability  in  the  impulse  to  crowd 
together    in    the    warm    saloon    and  Social 
Hall. 

It  was  then  that  some  sanguine  spirits 
evolved  the  project  of  a  mock  trial,  a  breach- 
of-promise  case  of  course.  Nobody  ever  heard 
of  a  sea-voyage  without  a  mock  trial,  it  was 
ai^ed ;  and  why  should  they  omit  a  custom  so 
well  established?  A  lively  little  woman,  un- 
embarrassed by  the  circumstance  that  she  bad 
a  husband  and  two  strapping  boys  on  board, 
was  delighted  to  appear  as  the  interesting 
plaintiff;  while  a  long  and  lank  Englishman, 
of  the  subdued  and  lugubrious  cast  of  counte- 


e  generally  assumed  to  properly  represent 
mmisterial  type,  ^ 


the  mmisterial  type,  was  induced  to  pose  s 

the  Miy  deceiver  wno  had  trifled  with  her  young  affections. 

The  case  proceeded,  as  such  affairs  generally  do,  with  much  foolish- 
ness and  some  little  genuine  wit,  until,  at  length,  a  witness  for  the  de- 
fence, a  gentleman  whose  chronic  thirst  for  cocktails  was  universally 
understood,  brought  down  the  bouse,  so  to  speak,  when  asked  his  occu- 
pation, by  saying  that  be  travelled  as  a  temperance  leclurer,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  But  even  the  grotexque  incongruity  of  this 
statement  was  felt  to  be  altogether  surpassed  when  Dick  Hazelton, 
coming  after,  stated  that  it  was  kis  business  to  travel  with  the  lecturer 
as  "  the  horrible  example."    This  was  felt  to  be  the  crowning  joke  of 
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the  day,  and  eveu  those  who  were  still  sea-sick  joined  in  the  laugh  that 
paid  tribute  to  Hazelton's  audacious  wit 

The  trial  after  this  growing  verbose  and  tiresome,  the  court  was 
presently  declared  adjourned ;  and  it  was  then  that  the  devil  entered 
into  certain  graceless  youths,  inspiring  them  to  lay  their  heads  together 
in  the  devising  of  a  practical  joke,  which  was  nothing  less  than  the 
plying  of  the  vaporous  temperance  advocate  with  mischievous  mixed 
drinks  until  he  should  become  minded  to  hold  forth  to  them  in  his 
vaunted  lecture,  while  at  the  same  time  Dick  Hazelton  should  be 
drawn  on  as  nearly  as  might  be  to  the  condition  felt  to  be  essential  to 
the  proper  impersonation  of  "  the  horrible  example."  They  would  end 
the  voyage  with  a  roaring  farce. 

Dick  Hazelton  was  in  that  sorry  condition  of  mind  known  as  the 
blues.  It  was  one  of  the  days  when  Bupert  was  first  in  Betty  Mal- 
colm^s  capricious  good  graces,  and  all  the  morning  she  had  been  with 
him  up  in  the  captain's  room  making  a  hand  at  whist.  Not  until  afler 
lunch  did  Hazelton  find  opportunity  for  a  word  with  her  alone,  and 
then  she  was  hurrying  up  the  companion-way. 

"  Are  you  going  back  there,  to  stay  all  the  afternoon  ?"  he  de- 
manded, halting  her,  his  tone  half  peremptory,  half  pleading. 
#  '^  I  have  not  considered  how  long  I  may  stay,"  smiling  teasingly 
down  at  him  over  her  shoulder.      *'  Is  there  any  objection  to  my 
stopping  as  long  as  they  make  it  pleasant  for  me?" 

'*  Well,  yes;  I  have  decided  objections ;  though  I  know  that  you 
won't  let  that  hurry  you  away,"  his  manner  bitterly  resentful.  **  You 
might  as  well  go  up  in  a  balloon,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  :  you  know 
that  your  grouty  old  captain  has  never  encouraged  me  to  put  my  nose 
inside  his  door." 

"  No?"  arching  her  eyebrows,  airily  amused.  "  How  can  he  be  so 
unappreciative  ? — so  lacking  in  taste?" 

"  If  you  go,"  with  sullen  menace,  "  I  believe  I  shall  throw  myself 
overboard, — or  do  something  worse." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  rash,"  with  smiling  indifference,  turning  to  go.  "  I 
shall  not  see  you,  then,  when  I  come  down,"  she  tentatively  added, 
glancing  back,  a  light  of  laughter  in  her  eyes. 

"  When  will  you  come  back  ?"  eagerly  springing  up  beside  her. 
"  May  I  wait  for  you  in  Social  Hall?    Will  you  come  soon?" 

^'  Ah,  qaien  8cJ>e  .^"  with  a  little  oblique  glance  whose  power  to  stir 
the  hot  blood  of  man  she  had  well  learned.  *^  It  would  hardly  pay 
you  to  wait,  I  fancy." 

"  It  would  more  than  pay  me  if  I  knew  you  were  coming  soon," 
passionately,  imploringly. 

"  Well,"  irresolutely  halting "  Ah,  there  is  Mr.  Rupert !"  as  the 

door  above  opened  and  that  person  put  in  his  head,  making  a  quick 
motion  as  if  he  would  withdraw  when  he  saw  the  pair  on  the  stairs. 
"Ah,  no,"  with  a  sudden  decision,  hurriedly  turning  to  leave  him, 
"  don^t  t^ink  of  waiting,  Mr.  Hazelton.  We  ai*e  quite  likely  to  go 
on  playing  cards  all  the  afternoon." 

"  Will  you  promise  me  all  the  evening,  then  ?"  the  dull  white  of 
passionate  anger  upon  his  face.    ^^  It  is  our  last  evening  together." 
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Bat  Betty  made  as  if  she  did  not  hear.  ^'  Were  you  looking  for 
me,  Mr.  Bupert?'^  she  gayly  called  up  to  him,  as  she  lightly  ran  up 
the  stairs.     **  Are  we  to  have  that  rubber  now  t* 

Dick  Hazelton's  execrations  as  he  retreated  could  only  be  expressed 
with  dashes.  Never  before  had  he  bestowed  his  fickle  fancy  upon 
woman  without  receiving  tenfold  more  than  he  gave ;  never  before  nad 
one  been  found  to  resist  his  forceful  wishes ;  and  never  before,  he  felt, 
had  he  been  so  stirred  to  passionate  longing  as  now  with  this  slip  of  a 
girl  who  yielded  him  nothing.  If  for  a  moment,  in  butterfly  caprice, 
^e  seemed  almost  ensnared,  inflaming  him  afresh  with  her  pretty 
witcheries,  it  was  but  the  next  moment  to  slip  from  hb  grasp,  eluding 
his  desires  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp. 

Never  could  he  have  been  in  better  mood  to  fall  into  the  trap 
prepared  for  him  by  his  friends  the  enemy.  Like  most  men  given  to 
periodical  debauches  rather  than  to  steady  every-day  tippling,  there 
was  wont  to  come  upon  him  at  those  times  when  endurance  seemed  to 
have  run  down,  and  the  swaying  pendulum  of  good  resolutions  had 
come  to  a  stand-still,  a  longing  unutterable  for  drink,  when  it  appeared 
as  if  the  smallest  grievance  must  serve  as  excuse  to  deaden  his  senses 
with  drunkenness.  For  days  now  he  had  been  fighting  against  appe- 
tite, in  his  passion  for  Betty  Malcolm  and  his  longing  to  stand  well 
with  her,  the  strongest  motive  toward  right  living  he  had  ever  known, 
— well  knowing  what  must  be  the  result  if  he  once  yielded  to  the 
tempter  and  lost  control  of  himself.  But  now  it  needed  not  the  pre- 
text that  the  end  in  view  was  the  loosening  of  the  lecturer's  tongue. 
He  felt  that  he  had  all  possible  reason  for  imbibing  what  cheer  they 
had  to  ofier  on  his  own  account.  Nor  did  the  other  guest  of  the  oc- 
casion need  more  urging,  he  being  frankly  of  the  opinion,  as  he  ex- 
Eressed  himself,  that  good  wine  needed  neither  bush  nor  blarney,  and 
eine  ever  ready  to  empty  a  bottle  with  any  man. 

The  better  to  keep  their  project  to  themselves,  the  conspirators  had 
brought  all  the  party  to  that  large  state-room  aft,  the  best  the  ship 
afforded,  which  Dick  Hazelton,  who  never  grudged  any  expense  that 
might  contribute  to  his  own  comfort,  occupied  by  himself.  Roomy  as 
it  was,  such  a  number  were  packed  almost  as  close  as  sardines  in  a  box; 
but,  like  a  lot  of  school-boys  on  a  frolic,  they  perched  themselves  on 
the  berths  and  wash-stand,  not  even  disdaining  a  seat  on  the  floor,  in 
devil-may-care  enjoyment  of  the  situation.  It  soon  became  apparent, 
however,  that  the  scheme,  so  far  as  the  temperance  advocate  was  con- 
cerned, was  doomed  to  flat  failure,  that  gentleman  appearing  to  be 
blessed  with  a  capacity,  coupled  with  a  sort  of  wooden  insensibility, 
that  it  seemed  might  fairly  rival  the  famous  tun  of  Heidelberg.  At 
all  suggestions  to  deliver  his  vaunted  lecture  he  sniffed  in  contempt, 
eloquently  drowning  the  idea  in  a  flow  of  liquid  that,  to  the  few  who 
still  might  reflect  on  the  price  of  Veuve  Clicquot  and  remember  that 
it  was  for  them  to  pay  for  it,  was  rather  appalling;  while  ever  less  and 
less  as  he  drank  did  he  evince  any  dis|)08ition  to  talk  at  all.  But,  as 
if  bent  on  making  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  his  associate,  Dick 
Hazelton  was  rapidly  reaching  a  state  of  maudlin  garrulity.  Egged 
on  by  his  delighted  audience,  he  talked  incessantly ;  and  the  burden 
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of  all  his  talk — ^alas ! — was  little  Betty  Malcolm.  EnthusiastioaHj,  if 
somewhat  incoherently^  he  expatiated  on  her  charms^  making  lachrymose 
appeals  for  sympathy  as  he  bewailed  her  heartlessness.  With  verbose 
particularity  he  compared  his  infatuation  for  her  with  other  cases  in 
his  rather  wide  experience^  incidentally  making  disclosures  that  might 
have  wrecked  the  peace  of  many  a  household  had  those  who  listened  been 
minded  to  remember  and  publish  the  details  to  a  curious  world.  Hap- 
pily, there  appeared  to  be  nothing  to  tell  in  respect  to  Betty  Malcolm, 
barring  his  own  passion  and  despair,  upon  which  theme  he  dwelt  with 
pathos  growing  ever  more  tangled,  until,  as  he  sat  upon  the  floor  in 
limp  dejection,  he  was  finally  reduced  to  copious  weeping,  altogether 
overcome  by  bis  accumulation  of  woes,  together  with  the  gratuitous 
discomfort  of  sundry  bits  of  ice  which  somebody,  with  the  refinement 
of  wit  quite  generally  developed  upon  such  occasions,  had  been  slipping 
down  his  back. 

"  But  I  say,  old  fellow !  donH  give  up  that  way.  If  you  want  to 
marry  the  girl,  why,  marry  her !"  pertinently  put  in  one  whose  ideas 
were  still  coherent,  pacifically  bent  on  creating  a  diversion ;  for  Hazel- 
ton,  in  sudden  change  of  mood,  was  drying  his  eyes  and  glaring  sav- 
agely about  while  he  muttered  dire  threats  against  the  man  who  had 
been  taking  liberties  with  his  back. 

"  In  fact,  why  don't  you  go  in  and  marry  her  straight  off  and  be 
done  with  it?''  struck  with  a  brilliant  idea.  ''The  captain  has  au- 
thority to  tie  the  knot  on  the  high  seas,  you  know,  and  here's  the  whole 
of  us  ready  and  willing  to  do  you  proud  in  the  line  of  ushers  and  best 
men.  And  then — a  wedding  at  sea  !  how  unique  and  recherchi  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing !  Why,  man,  it's  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  And  then, 
you  know,"  wagging  his  head  ominously,  "  there's  many  a  slip  'twixt 
cup  and  lip,"  the  force  of  the  adage  considerably  emphasized  by  the 
spilling  of  a  glass  of  punch  inside  his  own  vest  at  that  moment,  as  the 
snip  inopportunely  rolled. 

"  The  very  thing !"  chimed  in  a  colleague,  ecstatically.  "  What's 
the  use  of  hanging  back,  Hazelton  ? — ^you  know  your  own  mind.  Just 
you  go  to  her  and  say,  '  Now  or  never,  old  girl !'  and  see  if  she  don't 
snap  at  you  !  You  will  finish  Bupert  at  one  fell  swoop ;  and  we'll 
wind  up  the  voyage  in  style,  with  the  Wedding  March." 

In  truth,  DicK  Hazelton  was  considerably  sobered  by  this  some- 
what startling  suggestion  ;  but,  like  Barkis,  he  was  wholly  "  willin'," 
and  it  needed  but  small  argument  on  the  part  of  the  addle-pated  con- 
spirators to  persuade  him  that  here  was  the  one  solution  of  all  his 
troubles.  Considerable  disjointed  argument  was  stirred  up  by  the 
query  of  one  sordid  soul  as  to  whether,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
captain  should  have  the  usual  marriage-fee ;  but  all  the  preliminaries 
were  satisfactorily  arranged  finally,  with  much  befuddled  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  poor  Dick,  who  insisted  upon  shaking  each  one  by  the 
hand  over  and  over  again,  while  he  vowed  eternal  gratitude  for  their 
whole-souled  interest  in  his  happiness. 
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It  was  fortnnate  that  the  ship  was  rolling  rather  heavily^  else  some, 
whose  wives  were  watching  them  as  they  lurched  through  the  saloon 
on  their  way  to  the  captain's  room^  might  have  had  a  bad  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  store  for  them  ;  the  gentleman  who  professed  to  represent 
the  principles  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  being  the  only  one  of  the  company 
who  ooula  have  assumed  to  walk  a  bee-line  with  any  hope  of  success. 
All  of  the  revellers  had  enthusiastloally  trooped  along,  effiisively  as- 
suring Hazelton  as  they  went  that  they  were  bound  to  stay  by  him  to 
the  end. 

The  captain  of  the  Southern  Cross,  after  all  the  changes  ivnd 
dianoes  of  years  of  service  upon  the  seas,  had  thought  himself  pre- 
pared for  the  wildest  vagaries  possible  on  the  part  of  those  who 
travelled  in  his  charge,  but  he  was  fairly  stricken  dumb  by  the  demand 
of  this  deputation.  It  took  the  united  efforts  of  them  all  to  make  the 
matter  clear  to  him. 

''  And  am  I  to  understand  that  you  are  come  with  the  consent 
and  authority  of  the  young  lady?''  he  at  length  demanded,  his  large 
weather-beaten  hand  slowly  stroking  away  the  creases  of  laughter  that 
vaguely  quivered  in  the  midst  of  the  busby  hair  that  heavily  clothed 
the  lower  part  of  his  face,  while  his  portentous  frown  was  belied  by  the 
jolly  twinkle  in  his  sharp  gray  eyes. 

A  blank  dismay  fell  upon  the  faces  of  the  befuddled  party  as  it 
dawned  upon  them  that  a  somewhat  important  preliminary  had  been 
overlooked  ;  but  Dick  Hazelton,  secure  in  the  boundless  possession  of 
boozy  confidence,  promptly  rose  to  the  occasion. 

"  Thash  all  right,  cap'n ;  want  to  s'prise  'er,"  his  explanation  put 
somewhat  out  of  joint  by  reason  of  his  pitching  headforemost  into  the 
captain's  bed,  as  the  ship  rolled,  whence  he  was  with  some  difficulty 
extricated  by  his  companions  and  set  upon  his  legs  again,  his  equa- 
nimity, however,  in  no  wise  ruffled  by  the  circumstance.  "  Betty'll 
Bay  *  yesh'  Sis'  'nough.  All  the  girls  say  *  yesh'  to  me.  Might  have 
b^ten  Brighara  Toung  all  to  pieces  'f  I'd  had  a  mind  to.  Moral 
scruples,  you  und'stand.  Always  been  water-logged  'ith  moral  scru- 
ples, you  und'stand,  cap'n,"  with  considerable  effort  screwing  an  eye 
loto  a  wink,  the  effect  of  which  upon  his  countenance  was  simply  dia- 
bolical. **  Oh,  Betty  'sh  all  right,  cap'n,  you  bet.  The  girls  all  cry 
for  me.'' 

A  jelly-like  quiver  passed  over  the  captain's  stalwart  form,  and  his 
hand  palpably  shook  as  it  went  on  slowly  wiping  down  his  beard. 
"Well,  you  can  hardly  expect  me  to  admire  tneir  taste  at  this  junc- 
ture," he  dryly  observed.  "  And  with  regard  to  the  lady,  you  will 
allow  me  to  suggest,  Mr.  Hazelton,  that  she  might  prefer  to  speak  for 
herself  in  a  case  like  this :  it  is  generally  admitted  a  lady's  privilege. 
And — ^there  must  always  be  an  exception  to  prove  a  rule,  you  know — 
it  is  barely  possible,  my  fine  fellow,  that  you  may  some  time  find  your- 
self a  victim  of  misplaced  confidence  in  respect  to  a  lady's  '  yes ;'  such 
things  have  happened,  thank  the  Lord  I  If  men  only  knew  when 
they  were  well  off  they  would  offer  up  thanksgiving  when  they  are 
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balked  of  making  fools  of  themselves  for  life  by  a  woman's  *  no/ 
However^  that  is  not  the  point  at  present/'  dismounting  from  his 
hobby  with  a  jerk,  his  hand  still  heavily  stroking  the  creases  from  his 
fcce.  "  You  asked  me,  gentlemen,  if  I  would  perform  the  marriage 
service  on  board  this  ship  this  evening.  Allow  me  most  emphatically 
to  refuse,  both  for  now  and  for  all  time.  It  is  true  that  I  have  the 
necessary  authority/'  as  a  vague  motion  of  protest  seemed  to  stir  the 
company, — "just  as  true  as  that  I  have  the  power  to  order  you  all  put 
in  irons  if  you  should  happen  to  get  yourselves  drunk  and  raise  any 
disturbance  on  board  ship,''  with  a  pause  of  dark  significance;  ^'  but  1 
have  never  had  part  nor  parcel  in  matrimony  up  to  date,  and,  please 
God,  I  shall  keep  my  conscience  clear  of  it  until  I  haul  in  sails  for 
good.  As  for  you,  Mr.  Hazelton,  if  you  should  presume  to  speak  to 
the  lady  in  your  present  condition,  I  feel  bound  to  tell  you  that 
you  would  not  only  inevitably  ruin  your  chances  with  the  girl,  but 
I  should  certainly  consider  it  my  duty  to  make  you  go  down  on  your 
marrow-bones  and  beg  her  pardon  just  as  soon  as  you  sobered  up. 
And,  ^ntlemen,  a  joke  is  a  joke,  but  this  thing  has  gone  far  enough. 
I  don't  want  to  use  any  coercion,  but  I  want  to  advise — and  I  trust 
that  you  are  all  paying  attention,  for  I  mean  it ! — I  want  to  advise,  in 
a  friendly  way,  that  you  all  go  below  now,  and  deep  ii  offf^ 

The  whist-party  in  the  captain's  room  had  been  broken  up  a  little 
time  before  the  advent  of  the  deputation  upon  their  sentimental  errand, 
and  if,  in  the  safe  confines  of  her  own  state-room,  Betty's  small  ears 
burned  that  afternoon,  she  naturally  could  not  have  imagined  what 
occasion  there  was  for  it ;  but  Rupert,  returning  a  little  later,  heard  the 
tale. 

"  Just  waltzed  in  here  as  cool  as  a  cucumber,  half  the  ship's  com- 
pany at  his  heels,  and  all  as  drunk  as  lords/'  gasped  the  captain, 
wiping  tears  of  mirth  from  his  eyes,  "  and  asked  me  to  splice  'em ! — 
damme  if  he  didn't!  And  he  had  never  troubled  himself  to  ask  the 
girl  finst ! — said  he  wanted  to  surprise  her !  Did  you  ever  listen  to 
anything  in  your  life  equal  to  that?  (Jad,  sir,  I  thought  one  while, 
in  my  effort  to  hold  in  my  laughter  and  maintain  discipline,  that  I 
should  simply  burst  in  their  faces  and  my  remains  would  scatter  all 
over  the  ship.  It  was  tough, — mighty  tough  !"  laying  back  his  head 
in  a  roar  of  fresh  enjoyment.  "  And  that  fellow  has  got  sand,  now  I 
tell  you,  Rupert,"  reverting  to  Hazelton's  audacity  with  something 
almost  of  admiration  in  his  tone :  ''  he  could  &irly  advertise  sand  to 
sell." 

"  Well,  yes,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that/'  retorted  Rupert,  with  a 
sort  of  ominous  calm.     "  Where  is  he  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  he's  all  right ;  safely  packed  up  in  his  little  bunk  and  sleep- 
ing the  sleep  of  the  just, — with  his  boots  and  hat  on !  I  sent  my  boy 
below  to  have  an  eye  on  the  whole  outfit  in  case  they  were  disposed  to 
make  any  racket." 

Ru|)ert  sat  uncomfortably  on  the  edge  of  the  narrow  divan  that  ran 
under  the  window  on  the  port  side  of  the  room,  moodily  meeting  the 
finger-tips  of  either  hand  together.  ^^  In  heaven's  name,  what  can  I 
do  ?"  he  burst  out  angrily,  after  a  long  study. 
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"Do?   why,  man  alive,  langb  at  a  joke  when  you  hear  one  I — 
there  is  nothing  better  that  you  can  do. 


Laugh  at  all  thiDD, 

Oreat  and  udaU  tBion, 
Sick  or  well,  on  aea  or  shore. 

While  we're  quaffing, 

L«t'B  have  laughiDK : 
Who  tlw  d«Til  cares  lot  more  T" 


reciting  the  verse  with  a  PolHcking  enjoyment.     The  captain  alwayi 

experienced  a  buoyant  revival  of  spirits  when  the  end  of  a  voy^ 

was   near.     "  Byron    never   put   op  a 

rxuito-    Kit^    nf    aHiiino    tkon    that      tix    rqy 


BpoDsibility  about  the  child  to  a  certain  extent,  yon  know,"  he  added, 
lather  more  temperately. 

"To  a  certain  extent — well,  I  should  say  8o!  Atlas  with  his  world 
conid  hardly  have  been  more  weighted  down  with  a  sense  of  respon- 
eihility  than  you,  old  man.  And,  after  all,  why  should  you  fash 
yourself?  The  child  is  unmarried  and  altogether  unharmed.  I  said 
'  No  r — with  a  capital  N,  and  an  exclamation-point  after  it,  now  I  tell 
you.  It  wan  the  first  time  in  my  experience  that  I  was  ever  permitted 
to  bear  a  hand  in  refusing  an  o£fer  of  marriage,  and  I  made  the  most 
of  the  opportunity,"  with  a  new  laugh  for  his  experience. 

"  Unharmed  !— and  the  talk  of  the  ship  at  this  moment !  All  the 
vomen  were  gi^iing  and  exclaiming  and  wagging  their  heads  together 
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as  I  came  through  the  saloon  a  moment  ago.  I  wondered  then  what 
was  up ;  I  know  now  !  And — ^that  poor  child  !"  with  a  gesture  of 
angry  despair. 

^'PshaWy  man,  you're  making  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole-hill/'  with 
brusque  good  humor,  between  vigorous  puffs  at  his  cigar.  "The 
women  are  talking^  of  course ;  they  have  to :  when  they  stop  talking 
they  die.  But  what  does  it  all  come  to?  This  palm-leaf  fan  held  up 
in  front  of  my  face  appears  large  enough  to  cover  the  earth ;  and  it  is  a 
good  deal  so  with  things  on  shipboard.  It  is  a  small  edition  of  the 
life  of  a  country  village.  Things  don't  show  in  good  perspective  when 
the  view  is  so  contracted.  There  are  so  few  happenings  to  vary  a  fair 
voyage  that  small  events  loom  up  into  vast  proportions.  It  is  so 
always:  I  have  watched  the  play  %  hundred  times,  with  merely  a 
change  of  actors.  Every  trip  the  world  narrows  down  to  the  length 
of  the  ship;  and  a  booby  perched  on  the  maintop  will  make  more  talk 
than  an  Indian  outbreak  would  on  land.  But,  bless  you,  people  don't 
talk  of  one  thing  forever ;  and  you  can  take  my  word  for  it,  once  these 
folks  are  ashore  again  they  will  have  plenty  to  distract  Uieir  minds 
from  any  of  Dick  Hazelton's  eccentricities." 

^'  Eccentricities  I"  ejaculated  Rupert,  explosively.  "  Eccentricities 
be  damned  I" 

The  captain  smoked  on,  placidly  unmoved,  having  in  fact  a  reper- 
toire of  profanity  at  his  own  tongue's  end  beside  which  the  other's 
petulant  outburst  might  well  have  seemed  rather  insipid  and  altogether 
innocuous.  "  I  hope  you  will  mind  and  not  tread  on  my  toes,"  he 
imperturbably  suggested,  at  which  hint  Bupert,  who  had  been  pacing 
savagely  back  and  forth  in  the  narrow  quarters,  had  the  grace  to  stop, 
stariue  abstractedly  up  at  a  text  hung  above  the  dressing-mirror,  ad- 
monishing observers,  in  blue  silk  lettering  wrought  on  perforated 
paper,  to  "  Look  Aloft." 

"  But  don't  you  see,  Cornell,"  he  said  at  length,  his  eyes  discon- 
tentedly reverting  to  his  friend's  weather-beaten  visage,  turned  upon 
him  with  a  sort  of  sardonic  sympathy  in  his  discomfiture^  ^'  this  fellow 
would  never  have  had  the  audacity — it  could  not  have  entered  his 
head,  drunk  or  sober,  that  he  might  marry  the  girl,  unless  she  had 
given  him  some  encouragement? — unless  there  had  been  some  tender 
understanding  between  them?  He  must  have  had  some  reason  to 
know  that  he  might  have  her  whenever  he  liked,  even  if,  as  jou  say, 
he  did  not  trouble  himself  with  getting  her  consent  before  coming  up 
here.  The  mere  fact  that  he  did  not,  indeed,  proves  to  my  mind  how 
far  the  thing  has  gone." 

"  H-m.     He  was  pretty  drunk,"  the  captain  observed,  tentatively. 

^'  But  he  could  not  be  drunk  enough — no  man  could  I — ^to  imagine 
that  he  might  marry  ofi^-haud  a  girl  like  Betty  Malcolm, — pretty  and 
proud  enough  to  grace  a  throne, — unless  she  had  ^iven  him  some 
ground  for  the  conceit,"  with  grim  certainty.  He  had  crossed  over  to 
the  table,  and  was  nervously  toying  with  the  paper-weights,  goodly 
lumps  of  lead  sewed  up  with  bold  sailor  stitches  in  covers  of  rea 
flannel,  bowling  the  ill-shaped  disks  in  clumsy  gyrations  across  the 
outspread  chart. 
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"  Do  you  think  so?*'  with  comfortable  unooncern.  "  Well,  it  may 
be.  He  seems  to  have  it  pretty  much  his  own  way  where  women  are 
ooDcemed.  It  would  be  rather  a  pity^  though/'  thoughtfully  knocking 
an  inch  or  so  of  ash  from  his  cigar.     "  The  girl  is  too  good  for  him." 

''Too  good  !"  with  savage  sarcasm,  pausing  with  one  of  the  heavy 
weights  in  his  hand  as  if  he  might  almost  have  hurled  it  in  his  wrath. 
''  Well,  yes ;  I  think  she  is  too  good  for  him/'  a  grim  bitterness  in  his 
short  laugh. 

"  But  if  she  is  settled  upon  it,  you  can't  do  anything,  you  know," 
went  on  the  other,  philosophically.  "  Women  sometimes  change  their 
minds  about  doing  a  sensible  thing,  but  I  have  never  known  one  of 
them  to  be  turned  back  from  any  foolishness  on  which  she  was  bent. 
No  doubt  the  little  Betty  thinks  that  it  is  her  mission  to  reform  him. 
It  is  astonishing  what  a  fascination  there  seems  to  be  for  women  in  the 
idea  of  marrying  good-looking  reprobates  to  reform  them.  It  seems 
to  catch  that  romantic  yearning  for  martyrdom  that  most  of  them  have 
when  they're  young ;  and  then,  I  believe,  they  find  a  more  solid  delight 
in  going  against  the  wishes  of  all  their  friends  and  fighting  to  have 
their  own  way.  There  is  that  craving  for  antagonism  about  the  sex 
that  makes  the  whole  of  them  Amazons  at  heart. 

''  I  suppose  there  would  be  no  use  in  going  near  Hazelton  as  he  is 
now,"  observed  Rupert,  moving  restlessly  toward  the  door. 

"  Well,  I  should  say  not,"  with  a  grin  for  the  idea.  "  You  will 
have  to  confine  your  zeal  to  the  young  lady  for  the  present.  Of  course 
you  will  feel  bound  to  free  your  mind  to  her.  I  believe  that  I  would 
myself  were  I  in  your  place.  Of  course  it  will  do  no  good,  so  far  as 
she  is  concerned ;  but  it  may  relieve  your  feelings." 

''Yes,  I  suppose  I  might  as  well  put  in  my  time  baying  at  the 
moon;  but  I  must  have  my  little  say  just  the  same/'  moodily  lighting 
a  fresh  cigar.  "I  doubt  if  I  can  say  enough  to  salve  over  my  con- 
science for  not  having  put  in  my  oar  to  more  purpose  before  this." 

"Oh,  if  it  has  come  to  that !"  with  his  whimsical  air  of  sage  re- 
monstrance. "Get  your  conscience  under  discipline,  Rupert,  or  there 
is  no  hope  for  you.  An  obstreperous  conscience  is  as  bad  as  a  petted 
puppy.  It  is  forever  after  you, — a  regular  nuisance.  Train  it  as  you 
would  the  puppy,  if  you  want  to  have  any  peace  of  your  life.  Knock 
it  around ;  kick  it  out  of  the  way  when  it  comes  bothering.  A 
well-ordered  conscience  should  be  no  more  obtrusive  than  a  healthy 
stomach." 

"  I  suppose  that  you  practise  what  you  preach,"  with  a  listless 
smile,  absently  thrumming  a  tattoo  on  the  table. 

"  Well,"  with  a  comfortable  grin,  "  I  have  certainly  tried  to.  In 
&ct,  I  think  that  I  must  have  made  a  success  of  it,  it  is  so  long  since 
I  have  heard  from  my  conscience.  I  would  not  wonder  if  it  were  dead 
as  a  door-nail,  in  fact.  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  don't  know  but  our  con- 
sciences are  like  the  noble  red  man  in  that  particular:  the  only  really 
good  conscience  is  the  dead  one." 

"  But  mine  being  alive  and  kicking/'  as  he  restlessly  rose  again, 
"I  feel  that  I  must  stop  that  poor  girl  from  making  a  fool  of  herself; 
and" — with  a  rueful  laugh — "  I  wish  you  had  the  job,  Cornell." 
ToL.  LI.— 6 
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"  Thanks/^  dryly.  "  I  would  not  for  the  world  deprive  you  of  it. 
But  take  it  easy,  old  man.  Fall  back  on  the  faith  that  is  in  you. 
Some  fellows  call  it  Providence,  others  believe  it  fate, — all  acoording 
as  a  man  happens  to  have  inherited  more  of  the  blood  of  saint  or 
sinner ;  but  whatever  name  you  give  it,  it  is  a  good  comfortable  phi- 
losophy to  say,  *  Whatever  is  to  be,  will  be,'  and  wash  your  hands  of 
the  consequences." 

''  I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not  very  amiably  disposed  toward  fate  at 
the  present  juncture;  and  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  had  much  use  for  phi- 
losophy,*' Rupert  dispiritedly  retorted,  his  smile  altogether  mirthless  as 
he  stepped  out  on  deck. 

"No?"  with  a  lusty  whole-souled  laugh,  as  the  captain  followed, 
briskly  buttoning  himself  into  the  great-coat  of  natural  seal-skin  that 
reached  to  his  heels :  "  then  my  advice  to  you  is — try  bromide." 


XI. 

"It  is  so  exhilarating  to  be  near  the  end  of  a  voyage,"  Betty 
remarked,  glancing  comfortably  about,  as  they  were  finishing  dinner. 
"  One  might  guess  how  near  we  are  to  San  Francisco  merely  to  look  at 
the  faces.     Everybody  seems  fairly  grinning  from  ear  to  ear." 

"And  are  you  glad  to  be  so  near  the  end  of  it?"  Rupert  hastily 
returned,  with  a  furtive  scowl  at  the  assembled  company,  the  meaning 
of  whose  smiles  he  but  too  clearly  guessed. 

"  Glad !"  with  an  eloquent  pause,  gazing  dreamily  into  space,  a 
happy  smile  curving  her  lips ;  "  glad  doesn't  begin  to  express  it !  I 
could  simply  dance  for  ioy." 

"  Honesty  may  be  tne  best  policy,  but  it  is  not  always  flattering," 
with  an  effort  at  lightness. 

"  Ah,  but  you  know  that  the  main  events  of  a  journey,  after  all, 
are  the  starting  and  arriving,"  the  girl  laughingly  protested :  "  what 
goes  between  is  merely  incidental." 

"  You  are  making  it  worse  and  worse,"  his  smile  rather  strained. 
"But  I  will  forgive  the  reflection  if — incidentally — ^you  will  give  me 
this  evening,"  a  certain  stiffs  insistence  in  his  voice  that  seemed  combat- 
ing a  possible  refusal. 

"  Why,  I  should  be  delighted,"  hesitatingly,  a  su^estion  of  pleased 
surprise  in  her  face;  "  but  the  fact  is,  I  believe  that  I  am  half  engaged 
to  walk  with  Mr.  Hazelton  after  dinner,"  glancing  uncertainly  down 
the  length  of  tables  to  where  Hazelton  usually  sat. 

"I  rather  anticipated  as  much,"  returned  Rupert,  hastily,  a  frown 
gathering  between  his  eyes ;  "  but ^" 

"  And  was  that  why  you  ventured  to  ask  me  ?"  joyous,  irrepres- 
sible mischief  in  her  eyes.  "  As  you  say,  honesty  is  not  always  flat- 
tering." 

"It  certainly  did  not  stop  ray  asking  you,"  he  stoutly  retorted, 
an  inflexible  determination  in  the  glance  of  his  steely  eyes ;  "  but  you 
cannot  call  the  invitation  for  that  reason  unflattering,  for  I  had  not  the 
remotest  idea  of  letting  you  say  *  no'  on  that  account." 
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"No?  had  you  not?*'  smiling  up  at  him,  a  glow  of  appreciation 
in  her  eyes ;  for,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  that  can  more  compel  a 
woman's  admiration  than  a  masterful  spirit  in  a  man.  "  Well,  if  Mr. 
Hazelton  appears,  I  shall  leave  you  to  answer  to  him/'  her  tone  con- 
ceding the  point. 

"Thanks/'  with  a  grim  smile.  " I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to 
settle  the  point  with  Mr.  Hazelton." 

"  And  to-morrow  morning  we  shall  be  there !"  she  exultantly  ex- 
claimed when,  a  little  later,  they  were  walking  the  deck  together  in  the 
gray  of  the  early  evening,  overflowing  delieht  in  her  tone,  her  glance, 
her  very  walk.  "  The  voyage  has  been  pleasant,  too,  thanks  to  you 
all,"  she  pensively,  half  apologetically  continued.  "Do  you  know 
that  it  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  ever  went  anywhere  alone  ? — 
that  is,  without  any  of  my  own  people?  They  have  always  kept  me 
fairly  packed  in  rose-leaves,"  with  a  happy  little  laugh  ;  "  but  this  will 
be  a  lesson  to  them."  Rupert  almost  groaned  aloud.  A  lesson  to 
them  indeed  ! 

"  But  I  would  not  be  afraid  to  go  around  the  world  alone  now," 
she  complacently  went  on.  "  But  Corinne — my  sister,  you  know — 
will  nearly  swoon  away  when  she  knows  it.  She  is  so  painfully 
proper;  though  she  is  the  dearest  girl  in  the  world,  after  all.  But  she 
never  had  an  erratic  impulse  in  her  life.  You  will  like  her/'  the 
faintest  possible  emphasis  on  the  pronoun  :  "  she  is  just  your  style  of 
a  girl." 

"I  did  not  know  that  I  affected  any  particular  style  of  girl,"  he 
absently  returned. 

"She  will  have  a  lecture  for  Bruce  for  letting  me  come, — as  if  the 
poor  boy  could  have  stopped  me  I  And  really,  you  know,  Corinne 
should  not  complain.  If  I  had  been  provided  witn  a  dozen  chaperons 
I  could  scarcely  have  been  watched  over  more  pertinaciously  than  Mrs. 
Alton  has  managed  to  do  by  her  own  unaided  efforts ;  now  could  I  ?" 
her  irrepressible  gayety  rippling  up  in  fresh  laughter.  "  Between  you 
and  me,  I  feel  as  if  I  had  i>een  almost  killed  with  her  gratuitous  kind- 
ness.   She  has  stuck  by  me  like  a  shadow." 

"  I  wish  that  she  had  been  the  only  shadow,"  he  brusquely  re- 
torted. 

"  Heavens  I — speak  of  aneels — ^there  she  is ! — and  looking  for  us, 
without  any  question/'  gasped  the  girl,  gripping  his  arm  closer,  in  a 
sadden  panic. 

"Then,  in  heaven's  name,  let  us  go  forward,"  impetuously  hurrying 
her  toward  that  quarter. 

The  lines  of  caste  had  been  drawn  very  sharply  on  the  decks  of 
the  Southern  Cross.  The  forward  deck  was  inexorably  reserved  to  the 
steerage  passengers.  If  these  might  not  go  aft  to  mingle  at  will  with 
those  who  travelled  first-class,  neither  should  those  more  fortunate  in- 
dividuals go  forward  to  stare  honest  poverty  out  of  countenance.  Such 
was  the  edict  of  the  autocrat  who  ruled  that  little  floating  world ;  and 
thus,  the  scantily-clad  folk,  mostly  Chinamen,  who  might  have  been 
there,  now  huddled  below  for  warmth,  the  place  was  bare  save  of  those 
whom  duty  held  there.     Rupert,  for  his  many  voyages  and  the  cap- 
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tain's  friendship,  had  become  a  privileged  person  on  board,  and  the 
officer  or  the  deck  but  nodded  a  pleasant  greeting  as  they  passed  him  by, 
while  the  lookout,  politely  touching  his  hat,  accommodatingly  stepped 
one  side,  fairly  out  of  ear-shot,  to  make  room  for  them  in  the  bow. 

"  How  lovely  V^  cried  Betty,  enthusiastically,  leaning  over  the  side. 
It  had  grown  dark,  and  like  rivers  of  silvery  flame  were  the  mighty 
billows  all  alive  with  the  soft  glow  of  phosphorus,  that  the  great  prow 
wjis  throwing  back  on  either  side.  There  was  a  hoarse  murmur  as  of 
protest  from  the  troubled  waters,  as  if  perhaps  the  dead  men  lying  in 
rotting  hulks  below  cried  out  to  have  their  sleep  disturbed  ;  and  wind 
and  wave  were  moaning  together,  as  if  voicing  that  bondage  of  eternal 
unrest  in  which  all  nature  frets. 

The  girl  was  awed  into  silence  for  a  moment ;  but  her  joyous  spirit 
could  not  be  long  repressed.  "Why  don't  you  say  something?"  she 
presently  demanded,  with  smiling  sociability,  leaning  comfortably  back 
against  a  great  bundle  of  sail. 

"  Perhaps  because  I  can  think  of  nothing  agreeable  to  say.  May  I 
smoke  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  solicitously  watching  the  flickering  match  held  be- 
tween his  sheltering  hands.  "  Oh,"  restrospectively,  after  a  moment, 
"  you  said  you  wished  that  I  had  had  nothing  but  Mrs.  Alton's  society 
on  the  trip.  Now,  don't  you  think  that  that  is  a  little  ungenerous?" 
smiling  broadly.     "  What  have  I  ever  done  to  you  ?" 

"  I  do  not  put  it  quite  that  way ;  and  what  I  meant  was,"  speaking 
with  some  difficulty,  *'  I  wish  that  you  had  had  less  to  do  with  that 
fellow  Hazelton,  Miss  Malcolm." 

"Yes?"  nonchalantly  smiling  still,  but  with  a  certain  dangerous 
quality  in  her  soft  voice.    "And  what  has  Mr.  Hazelton  done  to  you?" 

"  To  me,  nothing.  But  I  have  never  approved  of  the  man,  as  I 
think  my  manner  must  have  given  you  plainly  to  understand.  And  I 
have  found  it  very  hard,  I  must  say,  Miss  Malcolm,  to  understand  the 
interest  that  you  have  shown  in  him." 

"Have  I  shown  an  interest,  do  you  think?"  with  innocent  aan^- 
froid.  "  Now,  do  you  know,  I  fancied  that  I  had  been  letting  con- 
cealment prey  on  the  damask  of  my  cheek  in  the  most  approved  Cush- 
ion ? — though  perhaps,  when  you  come  to  think,  there  may  not  be 
much  damask  about  it,"  passing  a  slim  bare  hand  experimentally  over 
her  face,  quite  evidently  stroking  away  creases  of  laughter  from  the 
pretty  mouth. 

"  What  in  the  name  of  Providence  you  could  see  in  the  man  is 
more  than  I  can  imagine,"  pursued  Rupert,  warmly,  stung  to  sudden 
anger  by  her  flippant  tone.  "  The  reputation  that  he  had  at  Panama 
you  must  have  known ;  the  open  immorality  of  his  life ;  the  disgraceful 
circumstances  of  his  leaving  there ;  the " 

"And  what  were  those  disgraceful  circumstances,  may  I  ask?"  the 
girl  coolly  interrupted. 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  know,"  faltered -Rupert,  feeling 
decidedly  flat. 

"  Ah  !  you  don't  know  !"  with  a  stinging  laugh.  "  And  yet  y6u 
assumed  to  use  the  word  disgraceful !" 
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'^  CerUtinly  I  did ;  and  for  the  very  ample  reason  that  it  was  your 
Iffother  who  intimated  to  me  that  the  ciroumstanoes  ioere  di^graoeful." 

''  Well,  that  does  settle  it !"  her  ready  temper  evidently  well  up  in 
arms.  ''  When  did  Bruce  Malcolm  ever  go  hinting  or  intimating 
anything  in  all  bis  life?  He  is  simply  incapable  of  it!  We  are  not 
given  to  beating  about  tlie  bush  in  our  family ;  we  do  not  go  attack- 
ing people  with  hints  and  innuendoes  behind  their  backs.  We  would 
Dot  know  how  to  go  about  it.  When  we  have  anything  to  say,  we  say 
it  in  good  honest  English/' 

''And  do  you  mean  to  imply  that  I  am  lying  about  it?''  in  a 
doked  voice. 

"Lying?''  airily;  "oh,  no;  that  is  an  ugly  word.  I  merely  mean 
to  imply  that  you  were  mistaken  in  what  my  brother  said  to  you,  Mr. 
Rupert." 

"  Oh !  if  you  only  knew !"  poor  Rupert  groaned,  despairinely. 
Now  that  the  time  was  oome  for  him  to  speak,  seeing  how  far  be  had 
already  angered  her,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  as  easily  have 
lifted  his  hand  to  strike  as  to  reveal  to  her  in  all  its  noisome  details 
the  real  character  of  the  man  with  whom  her  name  might  thenceforth 
be  inextricably  entangled  in  the  gossip  of  a  hundred  misohievoos 
tongues,  to  tell  her  the  humiliating  story  of  that  afternoon. 

"  I  know  this,"  the  girl  burst  out,  with  angry  vehemence,  *'  that 
yea  have  disliked  me  from  the  first.  Ah,  do  you  suppose  that  I  did 
not  know — that  I  could  have  helped  knowing — that  you  would  as  lief 
have  been  hung  as  to  have  gotten  me  upon  your  hands  for  this  trip? 
And  I  liked  you  so  much,  too,  that  first  evening  at  Panama,"  with  des- 
perate, angry  candor.  "  I  even  flattered  myself  that,  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, I  could  make  you  like  me  too, — fool  that  I  was !" 

"You  thought  that  you  could  make  me  like  you  ?"  he  mechanically 
repeated,  throwing  his  cigar  overboard  and  staring  to  watch  its  small 
spark  quenched  in  the  shimmering  glow  of  the  water. 

"It  is  incredible,  is  it  not?"  with  a  brief  laugh  of  angry  bitter- 
ness. "  But  my  conceit  even  went  so  far  that  I  thought  I  was  suc- 
ceeding, up  to  that  day  at  Lol  Libertad.  You  were  kind  to  me  even 
then,"  her  voice  softening  somewhat  at  the  memory,  but  gathering  fresh 
indignation  as  she  proceeded,  "  but  how  ready  you  were  to  turn  me  over 
to  Mr.  Hazelton  the  moment  opportunity  oflered  !" 

"  How  do  you  know  I  was  ready  ?''  his  breath  fanning^  her  cheek 
hotly.  "  Hazelton  came  to  me  and  said  that  you  wanted  to  go  back  to 
the  ship, — that  you  had  a  headache.  What  was  there  for  me  to  do  but 
acquiesce?" 

"He  said  that?"  incredulously,  drawing  a  long  breath.  "Well, 
and  if  he  did  I  You  might  have  come  and  asked  me  yourself.  You 
should  have  known  that  I  did  not  send  him,"  with  uncompromising 
wrath.     "  I  have  never  forgiven  you  for  it." 

"Have  you  not?"  in  a  stupid,  dazed  tone,  looking  down  at  her 
strangely. 

"  I  have  tried — it  has  been  my  one  thought — to  be  pleasant  and 
friendly ;  but  it  has  lessened  my  self-respect  to  receive  such  grudging 
civilities.     In  a  thousand  ways  you  have  let  me  see  what  a  bore  it  was 
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to  you.  Yet,  when  in  very  self-defence  I  accept  the  gratuitous  kind- 
nesses of  another  man,  you  sulk  and  frown  and  treat  me  as  if  I  were  a 
naughty  child ;  and  now  our  last  evening  together  you  must  spoil  with 
vituperation  and  abuse.  It  is  like  a  very  dog  in  the  manger  I''  She 
had  worked  herself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  hysterical  anger  that  now  she 
broke  down  utterly  in  a  sudden  storm  of  weeping. 

Tears  are  simple  things, — merely  a  little  phosphate  of  lime,  some 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  rest  but  water.  All  the  heart-pains  and 
bitterness  that  cry  out  in  them  count  for  absolutely  nothing  in  a  scien- 
tific analysis ;  and  yet,  for  that  subtle  quality  beyond  the  prying  reach 
of  science,  the  tears  of  women  have  moved  the  world.  As  if  in  those 
angry  drops  had  shone  a  light  from  heaven  to  reveal  to  him  the  un- 
guessed  secret  of  his  heart,  Rupert  stood  dumbly  staring  at  her,  so 
shaken  that  he  could  not  speak,  trembling  with  sudden  consciousness 
of  a  love  such  as  he  had  never  dreamed  of,  the  tumultuous  outpouring 
of  all  the  pent-up  passion  of  his  loveless  life.  The  wind  caught  up  an 
end  of  the  lace  scarf  that  was  wound  about  her  head,  full  of  faint 
delicious  perfume,  and  tossed  it  across  his  face.  It  seemed  to  touch 
him  like  a  caress,  and  he  put  up  a  trembling  hand  to  hold  it  a  moment 
longer  against  his  lips;  and  then,  obeying  a  strange  mad  impulse, 
never  known  in  his  life  before,  he  reached  out  and  drew  her  to  him  in 
a  close,  passionate  embrace. 

"Sweet,  sweet,  can  you  ever  forgive  me?''  he  whispered,  brokenly, 
between  wild,  clinging  kisses. 

"How  dare  you?"  she  muttered,  furiously,  wrenching  herself 
from  his  grasp.  Carried  along  by  the  madness  of  the  moment,  he 
had  been  scarce  conscious  of  his  daring,  but  now  he  seemed  to  be 
sinking  down,  utterly  crushed,  beneath  a  sickening  sense  of  defeat 
and  shame. 

"  Here !  take  my  arm,"  he  hoarsely  exclaimed,  hurrying  after  her. 
"Oh,  you  need  not  be  afraid;  you  are  perfectly  safe,''  he  bitterly 
added,  as  she  seemed  to  hesitate ;  and  she  silently,  grudgingly,  rested 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  the  arm  he  offered. 

"  1  don't  know  what  I  can  sav  for  myself,"  he  said,  in  a  choked 
voice,  as  they  walked  along  the  aeck,  "  for  this — the  second  time  1 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said,  indeed,  but — I  love  you."  It  seemed  to 
him  that  he  could  hear  the  beating  of  his  heart  above  the  surging  of 
the  waves,  the  throbbing  of  the  engine.  It  seemed  to  make  a  ringing 
in  his  ears,  to  be  suffocating  him. 

"Well,  really!"  the  girl  reluctantly  returned,  anger  still  in  her 
voice;  "you  surprise  me.  Certainly  you  have  not  worn  your  heart 
upon  vour  sleeve,  milord."     This  with  a  cruel  touch  of  sarcasm. 

"  And  is  it  not  as  well  that  I  did  not?"  savagely.  "  What  possible 
difference  could  it  have  made  to  you,  beyond  another  scalp  to  hang  at 
your  belt?  I  should  not  have  told  you  now, — why  should  I,  indeed  ? 
— what  could  I  hope  to  gain  by  it? — ^but  I  went  mad  for  a  moment^ 
and  then "  drawing  a  sharp  breath,  "  then  I  felt  that  an  explana- 
tion was  due  you.  That  is  all,"  with  an  air  half  sad,  half  haughty. 
"  I  am  asking  for  nothing,  you  understand.  I  only  want  to  explain, 
to  apologize^  as  best  I  can,  for " 
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'^  Ofa,  here  jon  are  !''  interposed  the  voice  he  most  hated,  as  Mrs. 
AltOD  pounced  apon  them  oat  of  the  shadows.  ^'  Why  did  you  oot 
wait  for  me?  I  have  been  hunting  high  and  low  for  you.  I  have  the 
most  ridiculous  thing  to  tell  you/'  panting  with  eagerness.  *^  You  will 
not  believe  it,  Betty  Malcolm  \  now,  positively  you  will  not, — unless 
70Q  have  heard  it  before,^'  her  face  falling  at  this  possibility. 

'^I  cannot  tell  until  I  hear  what  it  is,''  returned  the  girl,  wearily  ; 
while  Rupert,  his  face  pale  and  rigid,  stood  staring  with  such  unholy 
wrath  as  might  have  glowed  in  Balaam's  eyes  when  the  ass  was  moved 
to  disconcerting  performance  on  the  road  to  the  land  of  Moab. 

*^Well,  everybody  is  saying  that  you  were  to  have  been  mar- 
ried to  Dick  Hazelton,"  in  a  sharp  crescendo,  "  this  very  evening, — 
the  captain  was  to  marry  you, — if  he  had  not — that  is,  if  Mr. 
Hazelton  had  not "  growing  altogether  incoherent  with  excite- 
ment 

The  girl  calmly  reached  up  and  drew  the  collar  of  her  ulster  a  little 
higher,  as  if  she  were  cold,  absently  feeling  the  buttons  as  though  she 
would  have  drawn  the  garment  closer  about  her.  ''  I  was  to  have  been 
married  to  Mr.  Hazelton ! — the  captain  was  to  have  married  me ! 
Well,  really !"  her  contemptuous  little  laugh  sounding  in  Rupert's  alert 
ears  rather  strained  and  overdone;  '^have  you  all  gone  dafl,  Mrs. 
Alton?" 

'^  But  they  say  that  it  came  from  Hazelton  himself,"  protested  the 
bearer  of  the  tale,  considerably  disappointed  at  the  mild  effect  of  her 
news.  ''It  appears  that  he  has  been  drinking — I  told  you  that  he 
drank,  but  you  would  not  believe  me !"  with  rather  vicious  triumph, 
this;  *'but  now  they  say  that  he  is — er — well,  just  awfully— drunk," 
fetching  out  the  objectionable  word  with  some  difficulty.  ''  And,  beine 
perfectly  maudlin,  they  say,  he  has  been  telling  everybody  on  board 
that  he  was  going  to  marry  you ;  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  he 
went  to  the  captain  and  asked  him  to  perform  the  ceremony  to-night. 
Everybody  is  laughing  about  it." 

*' Yes?"  nonchalantly.  Rupert,  watching  her  fece  with  a  sort  of 
savage  curiosity,  could  not  detect  in  her  any  emotion  whatever  beyond 
the  most  cursory  amusement.  "  How  very  cheerful  for  everybody ! 
They  should  extend  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hazelton,"  she  said,  with 
a  careless  smile. 

"Of  course  I  knew  there  was  nothing  whatever  in  it  so  far  as  you 
were  concerned,"  rather  helplessly,  a  good  deal  taken  aback  at  the  girl's 
^mg-froid.  "  I  told  everybody  so.  But  there  are  some  who  are  in- 
sisting that  you  are  really  engaged  to  him, — that  you  might  really  have 
married  him  to-night  if  he  had  not — well,  if  he  had  not  had  to  be  put 
to  bed,  you  know." 

"  Marry  him  I  Well,  upon  my  word  !"  her  clear  laugh  musically 
rippling  with  fun.  "There  will  be  a  gentleman  waiting  on  the  wharf 
at  San  Francisco  to-morrow  morning  who  might  object,  rather, — a 
gentleman  who  has  come  across  from  Boston  to  meet  me, — the  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  happen  to  be  engaged." 

For  an  instant  the  booming  and  whistling  of  the  wind  among  sails 
and  rigging,  and  the  heavy  beating  of  the  ship's  screw,  had  it  all  to 
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themselves ;  but  Mrs.  Alton  uoqIiI  not  be  stauned  into  silence  long. 

"  Engaged !"  flying  at  the  girl  with  a  gui^le  of  fresh  ezcitement. 

"  Engaged  ! — and  did  not  telt  me  !     You  dreadful  child  !" 

"  X  ou !"  a  certaiu  biting  emphasi>i  at  last  betraying  the  fire  within 

whicli  Rupert  had  learned  to  know  so  well.  "  And  why  should  I  have 
told  you,  pray?  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  pro- 
claiminK  niyaDaire  from  the  house-tops  wit hmit 


"  I  am  afraid  that  it  is,"  he  said,  slowly,  reluctantly. 

"And  he  is ?"  with  a  shudder  of  disgust,  leaving  the  word 

unsaid. 

"  Yes,"  he  lifelessly  answered. 

"And  has   he  been   really  talking  that  way?"  pitifully  staric^ 
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op  at  him  in  gathering  excitement.     '^  And  did  he  actually  go  to  the 
captain,  as  she  said  ? — and  is  everybody  laughing  aboat  it  V* 

"  Yes/'  impassively. 

''  Oh  f'  sharply  drawing  in  her  breath,  her  hands  angrily  clinched. 
" How  could  he? — the  brute !  the  villain !" 

''  Tes/'  he  said  again,  dully,  uncomprehendingly.  ''  And  was  that 
other  true? — that  you  are  engaged ?*' 

^  Yes,"  she  said  in  turn,  hesitating,  gently,  pitifully.  ^^  I  have 
been  engaged  for  mouths,  and,''  with  a  certain  proud^  loyalty,  '^  to 
one  of  the  dearest  and  best  fellows  in  the  world.'' 

''And  you  never  cared  for  Hazelton  at  all?"  he  went  on,  stupidly^ 
as  if  he  scarce  could  understand  it. 

"  Never  for  an  iustant, — in  that  way.     How  could  I  ?" 

''We  have  all  been  mistaken,"  he  said,  slowly,  passing  his  hand 
across  his  eyes  in  a  bewildered  way.  ^'  I  don't  know,"  he  added,  with 
a  mirthless  smile,  "  but  I  am  almost  sorry  for  the  poor  devil  now." 

"For  him — ah!"  unspeakable  contempt  in  her  tones.  "He  has 
already  consoled  himself!' 

"  And  how  am  I  to  console  myself,  Betty  ?"  he  said,  deliberately, 
the  sadness  of  tears  in  his  voice. 

"Oh,  I  have  been  unjust  to  you  \ — cruel  to  you!"  burst  out  the 

E*rl,  with  a  sudden  keenness  of  self-reproach.  "  I  don't  wonder  you 
ited  me." 

"  But  I  have  told  you  that  I  do  not — hate  you,"  with  a  sharp  catch 
in  his  utterance.     "  You  know  now  that  that  was  impossible." 

"  But  one  of  these  days  you  will  be  glad  of  this ;  you  will  see  that 
it  is  for  the  best,"  she  murmured,  gently,  in  eager  effort  to  be  kind  and 
consolatory. 

"Are  you  so  sure?"  with  listless  scepticism.  "I  did  not  expect 
anything;  I  did  not  ask  for  anjrthing:  I  have  no  right  to  feel  dis- 
appointed, have  I  ?"  with  a  wan  smile.  "  But  you  must  not  expect  too 
much  of  me." 

"  But  we  could  not  have  been  happy  together,"  she  urged,  with 
gentle  conviction.  "  You  rq;ard  me  simply  as  a  somewhat  precocious 
child ;  just  now,  perhaps " 

'*  A  very  sweet  child,  Betty,"  he  interposed,  softly,  his  glance  burn- 
ibg  upon  her  &ce. 

"  But  only  a  child  !"  triumphantly.  "  It  could  hardly  have  entered 
your  mind  to  look  up  to  me  in  any  sense ;  it  might  even  have  seemed 
to  you  absurd  that  only  ninety-four  pounds  of  womanhood  should  pre- 
sume to  ask  anything  more.  But  you  must  know  that  every  woman 
expects,  once  in  her  life,  to  be  regarded  as  a  goddess.  She  may  realize 
perfectly  well  the  absurdity  of  it;  she  may  know  beyond  any  delusions 
of  vanity  how  very  human  she  is ;  but,"  her  face  glowing  with  en- 
thusiasm, her  eyes  like  stars  in  the  soft  light,  "  once  in  her  life  she 
expects  to  be  seen  through  a  glamour  that  shall  make  all  her  faults  seem 
charms,  all  her  dulness  the  purest  wisdom.  And  it  is  this  ideal  held 
up  before  her,  the  dream  of  what  she  might  be,  the  reaching  up  after 
it  lest  she  may  fall  in  her  lover's  eyes,  that  sweetens  a  woman's  life  as 
nothing  else  can,  that  ripens  all  the  good  that  is  in  her.     I  can  hardly 
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esprees  what  is  id  mj  mine]  about  it;   I  am  afraid  that  I  am  not 

makiog  my  meaning  very  clear,"  halting  rather  embarraasedly,  cod- 

ecious  that  in  the  inspiration  of  her 

'  '     '     '   "     a  moment  almost 

/]  nee. 

making  it  clear  to 
am  very  much  out 
he  returned,  gently, 
jrry  smile.  "  But 
;  yourself  about  it, 
1.  Yoii  don't  al- 
understand  me,  I 
ut  there  is  no  par- 
reason  why  you 
;  and  it  does  not 
matter." 

"  But  we  are 
friends?"  in  anx- 
ious questioning, 
Impulsively  tak- 
ing his  cold  hand 
in  the  warm  ca- 


'         "Always, 
"  Birt  WE  iBE  miDtDor'  Betty,"  his  grasp 

closing  convul- 
sively upon  here  for  a  moment  before  he  left  her,  while  to  her  awetl 
heart  was  revealed  that  to  her  had  been  given  that  rarest  of  all  life's 
good  gifts,  a  friend  who  would  never  change. 

And  so,  in  gentle  sadness,  oiosed  another  of  earth's  brief  chapters. 
And  on  through  the  darkness,  moaning  and  trembling  like  a  human 
life  grown  old  under  its  burdens,  the  good  ship  plunged  heavily  on- 
warti,  reaching  toward  the  Golden  Gate  that  should  mark  the  end  of 
a  tale  that  was  told,  and  at  the  same  time  a  preface  to  many  a  new 
volume  in  the  possibilities  that  lay  beyond. 
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ithstaDding  her 
the  capital  of  a 
I  liax  always  been 
honoring  great 
articular ly  those 
the  art  of  paiot- 
it  impress  tlie 
'  as  a  city  with 
.of  art  prejudices. 
Modern  Spanish  art  in  gea- 
enl  is  disappointing:  it  is  erode  in  color,  brutal  in  technique,  and - 
tiieatric  in  design,  and  stands  in  stroDg  contrast  to  the  genuine  charac- 
ter of  Buch  of  her  masters  as  Coello,Greco,Moro,  Murillo,  Ribera,  and 
others  of  the  fifleenth  and  sisleenth  centuries  with  which  the  galleries 
^Dnd,  and  to  the  specimens  of  the  Italian,  Flemiiih,  Dutch,  and 
German  Renaissance,  which  are  also  represented,  Peter  Paul  Rubens 
Dovering  a  lai^e  space,  as  usual.  It  seems  strange,  wiien  one  remem- 
bers that  these  galleries  are  acknowledged  to  be  among  the  most  inter- 
estiog  in  the  world,  that  so  few  Spaniards  have  profited  by  their  ad- 
vantages; for  to  the  amateur  polishing  the  rough  edges  of  his  taste,  or 
to  the  student  absorbing  the  methods  of  the  masters,  the  works  of 
Velasqaez  alone  speak  with  more  purpose  than  those  of  any  other  one 
man  in  the  history  of  art,  and  Madrid  therefore  becomes, — to  the  latter 
especially, — as  does  the  holy  city  of  the  East  to  the  wandering  Arab, 
the  most  sacred  shrine  of  all  his  pilgrimage. 

The  Museo  del  Prado  was  not  built  for  the  display  of  paintings, 
bat  for  a  museum  of  curios,  so  that,  save  in  the  middle  gallery,  which 
is  arched  with  a  skylighting,  the  pictures  are  not  seen  to  advantage,  all 
of  the  side  galleries  or  rooms  being  lit  by  windows  only.  The  building 
itself  is,  however,  handsome  and  imposing.  A  large  double  stairway 
leads  to  a  Doric  porch,  from  which  one  enters  a  polygonal  rotunda. 
Here  are  bung  a  number  of  works  by  Veronese  and  Ribera.  Opening 
&om  this  rotunda,  and  from  the  corresponding  "  patio"  at  the  other  end 
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of  tue  building,  are  smaller  galleries,  cootaining  Ueterogeneoas  collec- 
tions of  foreign  schools.  But  it  is  in  the  long  centre  gallery  that  we 
find   most  of  the   great   pictures, — Titian's  "  Charles  V.  on   horse- 


back," Murillo's  "  Immaculate  Conception,"  and  the  "  Menippus," 
the  ".Slsopus,"  the  portraits  of  Philip,  and  "The  Surrender  of 
Breda,"  by  Velasquez. 

The  Mnseo  fronts  on  the  Salon  del  Prado,  a  broad  boulevard 
planted  with  trees  and  resembling  somewhat  the  Champs-Elys^es  at  ■ 
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Paris.     Strolling   imder   the  shade   of  tlieae   trees,   ooe  can   easily 
realize  the  inspiration  which  moved   the  maet«r  ia  the  long,  dark, 
haDtlsome  fac^s,  spotless  oomplezioDs,  and  clear  eyes  of  the  men  and 
women  one  meets ;  for,  though  many  noble  works  by  contemporaries 
adorn  the  walls  of  this  famous  gallery,  they  all  stand  relative  and  sub- 
ordinate in  merit  to  those  of  one, — Don 
Biego  Rodriguez  de  Silva  y  Velasquez. 
Philip  the  Fourth,  save  perhaps  as  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  monarchs  droned  in 
unisoa   hy  school -children,  id   probably 
less  known  tliau  the  man  whom  he  ap- 
poioted  his  court  painter.    Yet  he  should 
receive  due  praise  for  his  share  in  de- 
veloping this  great  talent,  and  the  world 
will  always  have  a  great  respect  for  this 
siltmt  taciturn   gentleman  who  filled   his 
halls  with  the  works  of,  and  gathered 
about  him  as  companions,  the  genius  of  — 

his  nation.     We  owe  him  much  for  his  a  roBTttrr  or  vklaxjub.  . 

share  in  the  refinement  of  humanity  by 

bis  intelligent  recognition  and  encouragement  of  the  arts.  It  does 
not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  artist  to  hold  such  an  office  under  such  a 
king,  nor  to  have  for  his  models  the  grace,  the  beauty,  and  the  dignity 
of  a  court  and  a  people  proverbial  for  these  qualities ;  but  jf  velas- 
miez  was  to  be  congratulated  in  being  honored,  how  much  the  more 
Philip  iu  having  the  opportunity  to  honor  ! 

The  critic,  in  speaking  of  Velasquez,  dwells  much  on  the  various 
methods  in  which  he  painte<l ;  hut  to  the  student  he  appears  only  as 
progressing  always  toward  a  greater  perfection,  never  at  any  time  drop- 
ping the  thread  he  has  taken  up  at  the  beginning,  but  following  it 
step  by  step,  until  at  last  there  seems  scarcely  anything  to  be  desired, 
BO  complete  are  his  later  works.  Velasquez  was  a  painter  of  portraits, 
a  delineator  of  souls:  his  jwrsonages  are  living  and  human.  When  he 
nndertakes,  as  he  did  after  his  second  visit  to  Italy,  to  emulate  the  re- 
ligious sentiment  of  that  school,  he  instantly  is  at  a  loss:  one  feels 
immediately  his  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  subject;  and,  while  his 
"Cracifixion"  and  "Coronation"  may  he  not  unworthy  of  Ins  name, 
it  is  with  such  direct  presentations  as  the  head  of  Philip  IV.  and  the 
Portrait  of  a  Sculptor  that  we  feel  his  real  power  :  these  are  sentient 
beings,  to  whom,  with  a  brush  charged  in  the  elixir  of  life,  he  gave  a 
respite  which  shall  last  until  the  inevitable  swing  of  the  pendulum 
fadffl  the  colors  and  rots  the  canvas  away. 

Occasionally  in  his  work  one  fancies  there  can  be  detected  the  in- 
flaence  of  contemporaries,  but  it  is  seldom  to  a  very  pronounced  extent, 
and  never  observable  twice  from,  the  same  source.  His  picture  "The 
Topers"  ("  Los  Borrachos")  is  said  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  style 
of  Rubens.  Speaking  of  this  in  his  admirable  life  of  Velasquez,  M. 
Paul  Ijefort,  Inspector  of  the  Beaux-Arts  at  Paris,  says,  "  Nothing,  then, 
IS  so  arbitrary  and  inexact  as  that  assertion,  so  easily  accejited  and  fre- 
quently reiterated,  that  the  picture  of  the  '  Borrachos'  bears  imprinted 
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upon  it  the  styles  and  metliods  of  Rubens.  Neither  in  style,  nor  in  the 
construction,  nor  in  the  technique,  stil!  less  in  the  choice  of  color  aud 
maintenance  and  arrangement  of  tonet^,  do  we  find  a  possible  resem- 
blance. In  truth,  this  picture,  so  naively  realistic  and  formal,  is  pre- 
dsely  to  the  art  of  Rubens  what  positivism  is  to  metaphygice." 

In  his  earlier  work  we  have  a  certain  dryness  of  handliDg  wbicb 


disappears  completely  later  on.  The  celebrated  portrait  "L'Homme 
au  Gant"  technically  bears  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  his  Portrait  of 
a  Sculptor,  so  tight  and  hard  is  the  former  in  comparison  ;  yet  both  have 
that  wonderful  quality  which  leads  na  to  think  of  them  rather  as  men 
than  as  the  painted  semblances.  This  is  so  with  all  of  his  portraits. 
These  men  and  women  breathe  the  air  about  us;  they  stand,  not  inside 
the  frames,  but  in  the  room  with  us;  they  are  as  distinct  of  person- 
ality as  our  friends  and  neighbors.  They  become  so  intimatelv  asso- 
ciated with  our  thoughts,  so  distinct  in  their  individuality,  tliat  we 
almost  fancy  Philip  must  be  aware  of  our  homage  and  will  some 
day  graciously  rew^nize  us. 

There  may  have  been  greater  artists,  men  more  subtle  in  their  art, 
who  have  preached  more  effectually  the  sermon  of  the  hour  or  ma- 
terialized better  the  idealities  of  religion;  but  no  one  seems  to  have 
been  able  "  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature"  as  did  Vela.squez. 

As  a  painter  of  portraits  he  does  not  find  his  equal  either  in  Rem- 
brandt, Van  Dyck,  Franz  Hals,  or  any  of  the  Nether  landers, — for  it 
is  with  their  school  that  he  was  most  in  sympathy, — and,  since  a  com- 
parison arises,  we  can  at  no  time  accuse  him  of  any  of  those  affectations 
of  color  for  which  Rembrandt  Was  known  :  simple,  direct,  and  always 
dignified, — never,  to  be  sure,  attempting  difficult  feats  of  light  and 
shade, — but  never,  either,  su^esting  in  his  color  the  use  of  stained 
glass,  as  does  the  Hollander. 

His  aim  was  to  l)e  a  faithful  interpreter.  He  was  essentially  a 
realist :  the  ideal  to  him  was  in  human  souls,  and  humanity  looks  down 
at  you  through  the  eyes  of  these  wonderful  creations.     We  have  evwy 
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evidence  both  in  his  work  aod  in  iiis  life  of  a  aymuatbetic  character,  a 
bean  in  touch  with  other  hearts.  Philip  the  Fuurtti  was  a  man  of  Jm- 
DH^ile  countenance ;  we  have  him  over  and  again  from  Velaaqoez's 


bnuh  with  that  same  supercilious,  flmilel<?fls  expression  which  we  are 
told  never  varied.  With  a  versatility  unexaniplec!  he  paints  the  dwarfs : 
W  Primo" — evidently  learned  in  literature — seated  turuing  the  leaves 
of  a  bool:  and  bearing  a  comical  expresaion  of  wisdom ;  we  feel  that 
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th'iB  abbreviated  person  conW  make  most  iDtelligent  speeches,  withal 
cutting  and  sarcastic;  El  Niflo,  the  idiot,  with  twisted  neck  and  open 
mouth,— di^usting  and  revolting;  El  Bobo,  the  crineiDg  sycophant, 
crafty  and  deceitful ;  and  Don  Sebastian  de  Mora,  full  of  ingenuous 
good  humor.  These  four  alone  illustrate  his  mastery  of  facial  expres- 
sion, hia  ability  as  a  delineator  of  character.  His  children  are  childish, 
yet  thoroughly  aristocratic.  The  Infantas  are  very  girlish,  spite  of 
their  plumes  and  finery.  It  is  not  merely  the  ribbons  and  feathere  and 
rosettes  which  give  them  the  bearing  of  queens.  Little  Prince  Baltasar 
appears  as  boyish  as  any  gamin,  y«t  always  a  prince. 

"Menippus,"  the  l^ar,  is  cunning,  slovenly,  and  sly,  while  his 
".iiopus'  is  the  direct  antithesis,— a  fine  conception  of  the  dignified 
old  philosopher  and  satirist. 

Nor  b  Velaj^quez,  notwithstanding  the  feet  that  he  is  pre-eminently 
a  painter  of  portraits,  unequal  to  great  compositions.  "  The  Surrender 
of  Breda"  ("  Las  Lanzas")  is  not  only  a  magnificently  rendered  group 
of  portraits,  but  has  also  wonderful  beauty  of  arrangement,  and,  while 
it  may  not  reach  the  perfection  of  plein  air  efiFect  attained  by  some  of 
our  nineteenth -century  painters,  yet  its  dignity  is  a  charm  which  we 
often  look  in  vain  for  in  the  work  of  tiMlay.     We  find  this  same 


dienity  in  those  other  masterpieces,  "  The  Tapes  try- Weavers"  ("  Las 
Hilanderas"^  and  "  The  Maids  of  Honor"  ("  Xjaa  Meninas").  The  for- 
mer, which  18  perha|»s  more  familiar  to  us,  is  probably  the  most  realistic 
of  any  of  his  pictures,  a  work  which,  if  we  study  it  in  relation  to  his 
contemporaries  and  the  contemporaneous  schools  (and  the  period  was 
one,  too,  which  was  fast  breaking  away  from  the  bonds  of  the  symbol- 
ism characterizing  mediseval  art  and  that  of  the  earlier  renaissance), 
must  lead  us  to  rect^ize  in  Velasquez  the  true  father  of  realism. 

The  age,  however,  had  not  altogether  freed  itself  from  convention- 
alisms, and  it  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  there  is  in  his  pictures 
a  formality  which  delights  only  when  it  is  understood.     For  there  is  a 
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distinct  charm  in  the  conventioaftl  note,  in  the  landscape  backgronnda, 
which  have  the  decorative  character  of  a 
tapeatry  cartoon,  and  although  the  pony 
of  little  Prince  Baltasar,  and  the  horse 
of  Philip  in  the  equestrian  portraits,  are 
not  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  hetero- 
dox movement  as  introduced  to  ua 
through  the  ecieotific  scrutiny  of  Mr. 
Maybridgp,  yet  in  both  instances  they 
are  noble  animals,  bearing  with  pride 
their  royal  burdens  and  conscious  of  the 
blaze  of  jewelled  armor  and  golden  trap- 
pings with  which  they  are  bedecked. 

After  all,  a  picture  is  but  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  thing,  not  an  actuality :  as  '  ' 
one  of  our  greatest  modern  painters  has 

pat  it, "  not  an  imitation  of  reality,  but  a  ''*'°  °'  houob. 

parallelism  of  Nature :"  we  do  not  want 

to  see  the  figure  breathe,  but  to  fancy  that  it  might  breathe.     And  the 
artist  is  an  important  factor  in  our  admiration  of  the  work :  we  must 


look  at  Katare  through  his  eyes  and  learn  to  appreciate  her  by  his 
metboda.     The  picture,  therefore,  which  is  a  transcript  or  attempts  to 
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be  a  transcript  of  Nature  ]oees  its  character  as  a  work  of  art,  because 
it  becomes  mere  imilatioD.  Consequently,  this  formality  in  the  works 
of  Velasquez  not  only  gives  distinciion,  not  only  shows  us  the  per- 
sonality of  (he  artisi,  but  it  also  seems  like  a  frank  acknowledgment 
of  the  limit  of  human  power,  a  line  consciously  or  unconsciously  drawn 
that  we  may  be  restrained  from  violating  that  precept  of  Moses'  tablet 
which  tells  us,  "Thou  shalt  uot  make  unto  thyself  any  graven  image, 
or  any  likeness  of  any  thing.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself 
to  them  nor  serve  them." 

Colui  Campbeli  Cooper. 


t  HIPTUNE,  XADBUt. 


HUMILITY. 


ENSAINTING  all  the  visible  world,  the  dim 
And  reticent  night  upon  the  harvest  lands 
In  silent  benediction  lays  its  hands; 
Curved  as  the  chine  of  a  great  beast,  the  grim 
Hill  heaves  against  the  sky  its  shaggy  rim ; — 
One  of  the  nights  when  Jupiter  commands 
Stars  as  the  sea's  incalculable  sands, 
Veiling  their  fires  in  fealty  to  him. 
Out  of  the  shadow-land  my  spirit  I  send 
Into  that  giant  scheme,  if  I  may  know 
The  meaning  and  the  majesty  aright 
In  vain,  alas  I     I  cannot  comprehend. 
So  turn  me  to  the  earth  again,  and,  lo ! 
A  glow-worm  proffering  its  friendly  light. 

Ina  Lillian  FtleraoH. 
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CAPTAIN  CHARLES  BIDDLE  wrote  out  the  events,  irapressions, 
and  judgments  of  his  life  as  a  pastime  in  his  old  age,  and  with  a 
view  to  the  benefit  of  his  immediate  posterity  only.  In  those  days  no 
SaiHay  paper  or  popular  m^azine  took  any  unusual  experience  or 
startling  opinions  off  one's  hands  at  so  much  a  column,  and  writing  a 
boob  was  as  solemn  as  dancing  the  minuet.  That  he  was  doing  this 
probably  never  entered  the  good  man's  mind.  People  then  were  frank, 
shrewd,  and  observing,  and,  being  uneducated  by  popular  editorials, 
uanaJly  formed  their  own  opinions.  This  autobiography,  rescued  from 
oolivion  and  printed  privately  more  than  sixty  years  after  the  author's 
death,  is  a  window  let  in  upon  the  most  honest  of  souls.  Raised  early 
^  a  station  of  command,  it  probably  never  occurred  to  Captain  Biddle 
'n  the  whole  course  of  his  life  not  to  speak  his  mind :  he  conceived 
"uly  of  the  most  straightforward  methods,  and  he  wrote  with  equal 
frankness,* 

Charles  Biddle,  bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1745,  was  the  grandson  of 

had  the  honor  of  lerving  General  Grant  at  model  In  his 
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a  rich  man,  one  of  the  Proprietors  of  New  Jersey ;  but  in  those  days 
endorsing  and  suretyship  were  Httle  understood,  but  meant  ruin,  and 
William  Biddle,  his  father,  was  the  most  unfortunate  of  men.  He 
ended  by  leaving  his  heroic  young  wife  in  much  the  same  circumstances 
as  the  widowed  consort  of  John  Rogers,  the  Martyr  of  Smithfield. 
Somehow  the  family  struggled  through.  Every  one  of  the  sons  became 
eminent. 

But  Charles  was  a  young  scapegrace.  This  is  his  deliberate  judg- 
ment :  ^^  I  believe  the  young  people  are  not  so  bad  as  when  I  was  a 
boy.*'  He  and  his  friends  would  fire  pistols  close  to  people's  ears. 
Dark  nights  they  would  trip  them  up  with  ropes,  knock  baskets  and 
tubs  off  their  heads,  and  throw  down  cellar-doors.  Even  the  collie 
students  of  a  generation  ago  did  not  behave  worse. 

Unspeakable,  then,  must  have  been  the  relief  of  the  older  remon- 
strant brothers,  James  and  Edward,  when  at  fourteen,  under  fairly 
favorable  auspices,  this  irrepressible  youth  was  shipped  for  San  Lucar, 
Spain. 

This  was  the  initiation  of  his  active  life.  The  high  spirits,  the 
audacity,  the  activity,  somewhat  startling  at  home,  now  found  their 

E roper  vent.  Being  absolutely  devoid  of  fear,  Charles  did  not  mind 
eing  chased  upon  the  voyage  by  what  they  took  for  a  Spanish  pirate. 
At  Cadiz  he  saw  a  bull-fight,  which  he  did  not  much  enjoy  when  the 
novelty  wore  off,  for  he  was  good-hearted  after  all.  He  was  taken  very 
ill  from  too  free  indulgence  in  stolen  grapes ;  but  Mr.  William  Seton, 
a  young  New  York  merchant,  and  Mr.  Ferrier,  nursed  him.  The 
latter  thought  barley-water  good  for  all  disorders.  In  this  case  he  was 
certainly  right. 

As  medical  science  has  advanced  so  much  of  late,  it  may  not  be 
malicious  to  observe  that  in  those  days  some  wonderful  cures  happened 
after  medicines  and  physicians  had  given  out.  This  was  the  gist  of 
one  of  Dr.  Franklin  s  anecdotes,  which  comforted  the  fever-stricken 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  when  only  the  sick,  those  too  poor  to  get 
away,  and  lawyers  eager  to  make  wills,  remained  in  town.  The  Doctor, 
it  may  be  observed,  like  President  Lincoln,  was  wont  to  prelude  business 
meetings  by  a  little  story. 

The  next  voyage  was  to  Fayal.  Then  young  Biddle  became  second 
mate,  and  sailed  for  Honduras  and  the  West  Indies,  whither  he  after- 
wards went  repeatedly.  Before  he  was  eighteen,  he  was  offered  the  com- 
mand of  a  brig.  Stirring  adventure,  quick  decision,  ready  expedient, 
made  up  his  life.  It  is  a  fascinating  story.  There  were  captures,  ship- 
wrecks, and  many  a  brawl  and  difficulty  settled  in  the  old  hand-to-hand 
way.  The  regions  of  Central  America  are  doomed  to  perpetual  law- 
lessness ;  and  the  boy  captain  became  used  to  taking  matters  into  his 
own  hands.  Even  his  failings  made  him  redoubted.  He  was  tremen- 
dously quick,  both  with  word  and  blow,  but  his  ideas  of  discipline  took 
in  himself  as  well  as  others.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  we  have  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  never  doubted  the  efficacy  of  a  timely  flogging. 
When  he  was  quite  an  old  gentleman,  his  negro  boy  Virgil,  locked  up 
over-night,  with  dismal  intimations  as  to  the  morrow,  thought  it  prudent 
to  run  away.     His  master  was  extremely  sorry  he  had  deferred  the 
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punisbmeDt  Still,  he  early  resolved  to  cure  himHelf  of  strikiog  with 
anything  he  oould  lay  his  hands  on,  or  '^  heaving  at  any  of  the  erew^' 
that  did  not  move  briskly.  The  end  of  a  rope,  however,  he  decided 
could  do  no  possible  injury,  and  with  this  he  resolved  to  be  content. 
Cards  he  would  not  suffer  when  his  ship  was  armed.  Singing  well  he 
thought  a  snare ;  it  made  a  young  man  courted,  and  a  double  watch  was 
Deeded  to  withstand  dissipation.  Exercise  he  considered  good  for  sea- 
sickness, so  on  one  occasion  had  the  hand-pumps  lashed  to  the  main- 
top-mast, that  all  who  needed  water  might  get  the  benefit  of  climbing. 

Considering  that  losses  were  then  borne  by  the  owners,  one  wonders 
at  the  craft,  '^  leaky  as  baskets,'^  sent  to  sea.  But  in  those  days  human 
life  had  not  attained  the  value  it  has  to-day.  Now  and  then  the  story 
of  some  poor  wretch  executed  for  petty  or  supposititious  offences  makes 
a  gruesome  interlude. 

Captain  Biddle  had  had  some  fifteen  years  of  this  sea-going  life 
when  the  battle  of  Lexington  became  the  event  of  the  world.  Here 
our  hero  flashes  a  tremendous  side-light  upon  the  situation.  He  knew 
where  duty  lay,  and  it  was  impossible  not  to  follow  it,  but  he  had  a  very 
English  nature.  He  was  unswerving  in  friendship,  and  the  luxury  of 
a  good  hearty  honest  prejudice  he  never  denied  himself.  The  latter 
took  full  effect  against  the  French,  though  he  knew  their  language. 
Like  hundreds  of  his  countrymen,  particularly  of  the  better  sort,  he 
had  more  than  a  lingering  fondness  for  the  British,  except  one  rascally 
officer  who  cheated  him  out  of  a  large  sum  of  money.  En  passant^  he 
does  not  fail  to  note  that  very  few  respectable  people  gathered  to  hear 
the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Mrs.  Deborah  Logan, 
who  heard  the  same  from  her  father's  garden,  northeast  corner  of  Fifth 
and  Library  Streets,  perfectly  agreed  with  him. 

However,  he  served  his  country  well.  He  went  to  France  for 
powder  and  arms.  On  his  return  he  joined  Captain  Co wperth waiters 
company  of  Quaker  in&ntry.  All  in  his  tent  were  fitted  out  with 
Shakespearian  names,  and  he  was  Prince  Hal. 

Daring  a  great  part  of  the  Revolution,  Captain  Biddle  when  on 
land  resided  at  New-Berne,  North  Carolina,  where,  in  1778,  he  married 
Miss  Hannah  Shepard,  who  became  the  mother  of  his  eight  children. 
She  seems  to  have  been  a  woman  of  affectionate  nature  and  intrepid 
soul.  Here  with  heart  and  hand  Captain  Biddle  again  worked  with 
the  patriots.  He  had  frequent  business  relations  with  Mr.  Hodge,  so 
excellent  a  Philadelphian  that  he  clung  to  the  not  altogether  antiquated 
notion  that  ^' a  man's  beine  born  and  brought  up  in  Philadelphia  was  a 
sufficient  recommendation.  Some  privateering  Captain  Biddle  essayed, 
but  smuggling  he  always  held  in  absolute  abhorrence. 

In  1779,  in  a  particularly  old-fashioned  way,  Captain  Biddle's  ser- 
vices were  demanded  for  the  Assembly  of  North  Carolina.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  his  long  term  of  public  service.  Sitting  still  and 
listening  to  eager,  petty,  endless  debates,  usually  between  the  eastern 
and  western  members,  was  at  first  well-nigh  intolerable.  When  he 
left  the  State,  Governor  Nash  gave  him  a  certificate  for  bravery  and 
patriotism,  which  he  was  not  ashamed  to  say  he  prized  highly. 

In  1781,  on  a  return  voyage  from  the  West  Indies,  a  fatal  fever 
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broke  out  on  his  ship^  and  eight  days  afler  they  were  taken  by  a 
British  man-of- war,  in  spite  of  the  poor  sick  fellows  propped  up  on  deck 
and  dressed  in  old  red-and-blue  uniforms  with  intent  to  deceive  the 
enemy.  Captain  Biddle  has  no  special  complaint  to  make  of  his  treat- 
ment, though  he  contrasts  the  omcers  rather  sharply  with  those  with 
whom  he  had  been  wont  to  associate. 

In  due  time  he  was  exchanged.  He  had  now  something  of  a 
family,  and  was  tired  of  the  sea,  but  urgent  and  tempting  offers 
abounded,  as  he  was  now  so  high  up  in  his  profession.  Now  and  then 
an  odd  or  remarkable  passenger,  as  Count  Benyowsky,  and  some 
French  ladies,  enlivened  the  monotony  of  his  voyages. 

In  1783,  however,  we  find  him  maintaining  his  family  by  keeping 
a  little  store  at  Reading.  Here  again  at  the  solicitations  of  his  friends, 
for  those  were  still  primitive  days,  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council,  under  the  old  constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

He  served  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  deeming  it  a  wrong  and  mean 
thing  ever  to  shirk  a  vote  by  absence.  The  odd  thing  is  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  tell  which  of  the  two  great  political  parties  had, 
in  the  main,  his  sympathies.  In  1785  he  was  unanimously  elected 
Vice-President :  this  he  mentions  with  pardonable  pride,  considering 
his  early  hardships,  his  seafaring  life,  and  that  he  was  only  forty.  For 
a  brief  time  he  was  chief  magistrate  of  the  State;  then  Dr.  Franklin, 
much  broken  in  health,  but  shrewd,  facetious,  and  genial,  came  in  as 
President. 

In  1787  the  Federal  Constitution  was  formed.  This  Captain  Bid- 
die  thought,  from  the  character  of  the  members  of  the  Convention,  the 
best  instrument  possible.  No  daily  press  then  led  people  intelligently 
and  wearily  through  the  mazes  of  debate.  The  removing  of  the  seat 
of  government  from  Philadelphia  he  thought  a  pity.  It  came  from 
irrepressible  conflict  between  eastern  and  western  members,  the  latter 
being  treated  by  the  city  men  with  great  contempt. 

Captain  Biddle  had  a  life-long  friendship  for  Aaron  Burr.  He 
takes  an  unusual  view  of  his  conduct,  and  seems  greatly  to  magnify 
Hamilton's  offence.  However,  he  saw  no  way  out  of  serious  difficulty 
save  duelling;  consequently  he  did  not  see  how  Colonel  Burr  could 
have  acted  otherwise  tnan  he  did.  When  the  result  made  Burr  odious, 
he  still  asked  him  to  his  house.  This  excited  the  anger  of  several  of  his 
friends.  A  report  arising  that  people  had  come  on  from  New  York  to 
apprehend  Burr,  Captain  Biddle  left  his  family  in  the  country  and 
came  in  to  stay  several  nights  with  his  friend.  A  curious  petition 
from  eleven  United  States  Senators  to  Governor  Bloomfield,  for  a 
stay  of  prosecution  against  Aaron  Burr,  was  sent  open  to  Captain 
Biddle,  to  be  forwarded.  All  this  was  the  more  remarkable,  because 
the  captain,  although  they  tried  to  make  him  vice-president  of  a  Demo- 
cratic society,  had  certainly  no  ardent  political  affiliation  with  Burr. 

In  1808,  with  a  few  other  prominent  citizens,  he  endeavored  to 
form  a  company  for  life-insurance,  pensions,  etc.  McKean  was  then 
Governor.  A  German  member  spoke  against  the  bill:  **  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  against  dis  bill^  and  I  will  tell  you  for  what.     If  you  bass  dis 
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bill,  old  McKean  will  get  his  life  insured^  and  we  shall  never  get  rid 
of  bim/'     Nothing  more  could  be  done  with  it  that  session. 

The  War  of  1812  made  manifest  the  political  development  of  the 
people.  Now  all  classes  rallied  in  defence  of  a  belovea  and  united 
country.  After  the  burning  of  the  Capitol,  young  and  old  were 
thoroughly  roused.  Captain  Biddle  was  foremost  in  the  committee  of 
defence  formed  by  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia.  Indeed,  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  full  of  public  employments.  For  several  years  he 
served  as  prothonotary  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  Philadelphia, 
of  which  his  brother  James  was  judge.  In  1810  he  came  out  some 
hundreds  ahead  on  the  election  for  State  Senator.  Though  an  ignorant 
Irish  tenant  had  inadvertently  voted  against  his  landlord,  Uaptain 
Biddle  comforted  him  with  the  assurance  that  his  vote  had  not  been 
needed.  At  this  session  his  sou  Nicholas  served  in  the  lower  house. 
At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  in  1811,  he  offered  a 
resolution  providing  for  the  Washington  Monument  in  Philadelphia. 
This  was  cast  in  Germany  in  1883,  and  the  site  for  its  erection  is  at  the 
present  moment  the  subject  of  warm  debate.  In  1812  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  sign  Treasury  notes.  As  he  had  three  sons 
in  the  service,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  decline.  He  became  expert 
enough  to  write  his  name  eighteen  hundred  times  in  one  day. 

Meantime  he  throve  well  materially. 

Once  in  earlier  life,  being  sent  to  sea  in  a  specially  bad  vessel,  the 
cargo  of  flour  was  so  long  out  that  it  became  full  of  weevils.  This  he 
ut  down  as  "  a  disagreeable  circumstance,'^  but  adds,  ^^  A  man  when 
e  finds  himself  in  difficulties  should  never  eive  way  to  them  and 
make  himself  miserable  by  thinking  he  could  have  avoided  them,  but 
should  act  with  firmness  and  do  everything  for  the  best.''  In  1809, 
moving  from  the  Market  Street  house,  in  which  he  had  been  opposite 
neighbor  to  General  Washington  during  all  the  time  when  as  President 
the  latter  had  resided  in  Philadelphia,  he  bought  the  house  whose  site 
is  now  occupied  by  the  Philadelphia  Company  for  Insurance  on  Lives 
and  Granting  Annuities.  He  paid  nine  thousand  one  hundred  dollars. 
Had  it  not  been  inadvertently  run  up  by  a  friend,  he  would  have  got 
it  for  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  However,  the  same  cheer- 
ful philosophy  stood  by  him.  He  remarked  that  it  was  cheap  at  the 
price,  and,  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  much  higher,  he  did  not 
care  to  get  it  for  less. 

The  removal  from  Market  Street  was  associated  with  the  saddest 
event  in  his  life,  the  loss  of  his  son  Edward.  "  It  is,''  he  says,  "  an  ad- 
vantage to  most  people  to  leave  a  house  after  they  have  lost  a  relation 
or  friend  very  dear  to  them."  Edward,  in  company  with  the  brother, 
afterwards  Commodore  James  Biddle,  had  sailed  with  Commodore 
Truxton  in  1800.  Edward  never  came  home.  Nothing  in  any  lan- 
guage can  exceed  the  tender  account  of  the  parting.  Somewhere  he 
had  read,  "The  winds  howl  with  peculiar  horror  to  him  whose  off- 
spring is  on  the  waves;  the  beating  tempest  of  a  winter's  evening  is 
painfully  alarming  to  that  parent  whose  social  hearth  seems  forsaken 
through  the  absence  of  one  that  is  at  sea ;"  and  severe  gales  in  the 
period  of  anxiety  engraved  this  upon  his  heart. 
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Quite  early  in  life  the  death  of  his  brother  Edward^  a  very  eminent 
lawyer,  though  only  forty,  had  afflicted  him  severely,  and  later  in  life 
the  untimely  death  of  a  lovely  and  favorite  niece,  Mrs.  Lux  ;  but  never, 
so  we  gather  from  these  memoirs,  had  the  '^  ploughshare  of  deeper  feel- 
ing'' so  torn  down  to  his  primitive  rock. 

Indomitable  in  friendship,  long  afier  necessity  for  active  exertion  in 
his  own  behalf  had  ceased,  he  bestirred  himself  to  get  his  unfortunate 
and  ol)scured  friend  Commodore  Truxton  appointed  deputy  sheriff  of 
Philadelphia.  He  enjoyed  his  iron  constitution  and  the  effect  of  his 
good  habits  to  the  last.  Once  only  in  all  his  life,  this  frankest  of  men 
tells  us,  was  he  overcome  by  liquor.  It  was  at  Fayal,  and  he  was  only 
seventeen.  He  made  up  his  mind  that  such  a  plight  ^'  renders  a  man 
unfit  for  anything,"  and  in  his  long  life  of  seventy-five  years  it  never 
occurred  again.  Very  few  men  of  his  day  had  seen  so  much  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  He  died  in  1831,  at  No.  1108  Chestnut  Street, 
whither  he  had  removed  in  1813.  He  was  buried  in  Christ  Church 
graveyard  with  his  sons,  William,  James,  and  Charles^  and  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Ann  Hopkinson. 

ElUabeth  Ballwter  Bat^, 


GYPSIES  AND   THE  POET. 

CROWS,  ye  who  of  the  air  are  the  tentless,  vociferous  gypsies ; 
Lyrical  mocking-wren,  poet  most  sweet  of  our  birds ; 
I  to  you  am  affected  more  than  the  rest  of  our  winged  ones : 
Crows,  for  your  free  content ;  wren,  for  your  true  love  of  song. 

Ah,  what  a  gush  of  song  that  gladdened  the  air  of  October, 
Thrilling,  melodious,  clear,  poured  from  the  throat  of  the  lyrist. 

Heard  I  this  morn,  rejoiced,  as  "  Sweetheart,  sweet,  sweet !"  he  repeated, 
Music  that,  ceasing  anon,  echoed  all  day  in  my  heart ! 

Over  my  head  were  the  crows,  their  way  to  some  forage-ground  wing- 

"  Caw  ! '  cried  the  leader,  "  caw,  caw !"  "  Caw  !''  was  passed  down 
through  the  line : 
Them  their  strong  pinions  I  envied,  their  keenness  of  vision, 

While  the  small  meadow-lark  near  fluttered  and  trilled  a  &int  song. 

Through  the  whole  year  both  the  crows  and  the  wren  are  resident 

with  us; 

I,  too,  a  lover  of  home,  like  them  the  better  for  that : 

Daily  almost  I  see  those  gypsies  or  hear  their  harsh  voices ; 

Once  at  least,  every  month,  glads  me  that  singer's  sweet  lay. 

W,  L,  Shoemaker. 
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THE  war  broaeht  with  it  so  great  a  change  ifi  all  social  relations, 
such  a  *^  sudden  making  of  splendid  names/'  that  it  had  almost 
ubliterated  what  went  before. 

Theodore  Winthrop  and  Fitz-James  O'Brien  marched  out  of  New 
York  to  give  their  young  lives,  so  full  of  promise,  to  the  cause  of  the 
stars  and  stripes.  I  saw  the  Seventh  Raiment  march  down  Fourth 
Street,  Theodore  Winthrop  carrying  the  flag.  Only  four  months  later 
I  looked  out  of  my  window  to  see  a  gun-carriage  with  wreaths  of 
roses,  and  a  coffin  lashed  on  :  in  that  ooffin  was  his  dead  body. 

He  was  a  blond,  gentle-looking  man,  with  a  great  air  of  patrician 
distioction.  The  few  noveb  he  has  left  show  that  he  had  gifts  of  a  high 
order. 

Fitz-James  O'Brien,  the  gifted,  gay  young  Irish  gentleman,  who 
had  spent  all  his  money  in  London  in  two  or  three  brief  seasons,  and 
who  came  over  to  America  a  regular  Bohemian,  had  great  social  attrac- 
tioo.  He  had  made  something  of  an  impression  in  the  drawing-rooms 
before  his  fine  monody  on  Dr.  Kane  and  his  wonderful  story  of  the 
Diamond  Lens  attracted  attention. 

His  wonderftil  genius  would  have  perished  in  him,  had  he  not  been 

Sor.  He  led  a  rather  precarious  and  gypsy  life  until  he  enlisted, 
e  showed  fine  qualities  as  a  soldier,  and  was  wounded  in  a  hand-to- 
haod  encounter  with  a  Southerner  at  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run. 
While  he  lay  suffering  in  a  Southern  hospital,  he  wrote  the  most 
endianting  paper  on  the  view  from  his  window.  He  was  a  hero  to  the 
last,  and  nothing  in  life  became  him  like  the  leaving  of  it.  No  one 
since  has  ever  written  like  him,  exactly ;  it  was  a  delicate  and  fugitive 
genius,  like  that  of  Goldsmith. 

I  saw  all  the  great  captains,  but  their  record  has  been  written  by  a 
thousand  hands,  so  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  war-times  or  their  heroes. 
It  would  be  a  threadbare  theme. 

The  Sanitary  Commission  was  a  great  national  educator, — it  brought 
together  all  sorts  of  people  from  all  over  the  country, — and  the  Metro- 
politan Fair  was  a  most  interesting  event. 

Mr.  Richard  Grant  White  was  the  secretary  of  this  great  organiza- 
tion for  the  masculine  side,  and  I  was  chosen  secretary  by  the  ladies. 
One  can  imagine  how  close  and  intense  was  my  interest  in  it,  and 
how  many  letters  I  received  and  answered.  We  took  an  empty 
house.  No.  1,  Bond  Street,  where  we  worked  all  winter,  Mrs.  David 
Lane  being  the  active  president  under  Mrs.  Hamilton  Fish,  who  was 
honorary  President.  For  years  I  could  never  pass  that  corner  without 
a  sense  of  &tigue. 

All  this  brought  me  some  noble  letters  from  Motley,  then  minister 
to  Vienna,  and  from  GJeorge  P.  Marsh,  minister  to  Rome, — valuable 
autographs  in  themselves,  and  accompanying  more  valuable  ones,  some 
of  which  were  later  on  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Bellows  and  George  T. 
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Strong,  Esq.,  who  was  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission.     I  have  them  still,  at  least  a  dozen  of  Napoleon. 

We  started  off,  a  half-dozen  ladies,  with  Dr.  Bellows  as  our  inspi- 
rator, in  November,  1863,  and  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1864,  we  sent  a 
check  for  one  million  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
George  T.  Strong,  the  result  of  our  earnings. 

I  find  in  looking  over  my  note-books  that  I  wrote  over  two  thou- 
sand letters ;  and  I  can  never  forget  the  curious  presents  that  were 
brought  us.  Ladies  would  take  down  from  their  library  shelves  choice 
editions  of  old  books  and  beg  of  us  to  accept  them  to  sell.  Every- 
body gave  of  his  best.  It  was  most  touching.  I  fear  that  in  the  great 
crowd  and  confusion  of  the  Fair,  which  went  on  in  two  buildings  (^and 
there  was  a  quarrel,  as  well  as  many  heart-burnings),  many  of  these 
poetic  and  noble  offerings  were  lost,  swallowed  up,  not  appreciated  ;  but 
the  Recording  Angel  put  them  in  his  Golden  Book. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  to  copy  from  a  well-known  chronicler  this 
general  account  of  a  patriotic  event,  all  of  which  I  saw  and  much  of 
which  I  was : 

"  Within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  many  remarkable  mili- 
tary processions  in  Broadway.  The  march  of  the  Massachusetts  Sixth 
Regiment  on  the  17th  of -April,  1861,  was  perhaps  the  most  truly 
interesting;  that  of  the  Seventh  New  York  on  the  19th  of  the  same 
month  was  the  most  exciting ;  that  of  the  Twentieth  Raiment  of 
United  States  colored  troops  in  the  early  spring  of  this  year  was  the 
most  significant." 

(I  saw  Colonel  Robert  G.  Shaw's  handsome  face  at  the  head  of  this 
troop  on  that  exciting  day.  Firm  as  a  Greek  statue,  this  noble  boy 
went  forth  to  die  for  his  convictions,  and  I  was  one  of  many  to  read 
through  my  tears  the  insulting  announcement,  ^^  We  have  buried  him 
with  his  niggere,"  which  came  back.) 

"But  among  them  all  the  parade  of  April  4,  1864,  was  not  the 
least  memorable,  for  the  three  years  since  the  Massachusetts  raiment 
passed  one  Wednesday  morning,  amidst  the  doubt  and  wonder  and  dis- 
may of  the  spectators,  had  transformed  a  parade  of  our  citizen  soldiery 
from  a  curious  and  pretty  pageant  into  a  spectacle  full  of  reality  and 
meaning.  The  thousands  of  men  who  marched  with  waving  banners 
and  melodious  bands  to  honor  the  opening  Fair,  through  the  long  street 
packed  with  people,  and  under  the  houses  and  windows  and  doors 
and  balconies  swarming  with  spectators,  looked  no  longer  like  holiday 
militia,  but  like  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  war,  who  knew 
that  their  next  march  might  be  to  the  battle-field." 

The  distinction  between  regulars  and  volunteers  had  vanished. 
The  soldiers  of  that  day  were  a  corps  of  the  great  army  of  the  people. 

By  five  o'clock  the  parade  was  over,  ana  at  six  the  doors  of  the 
Fair  were  opened.  A  prayer.  Dr.  Holmes's  Army  Hymn  nobly  sung, 
a  patriotic  speech  by  General  Dix,  and  an  admirable  response  by  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  were  all  the  immediate  opening  ceremonies.  That 
evening,  and  for  many  days  following,  the  Fair  was  the  great  event 
of  the  day.  Every  morning  its  history  appeared  in  the  papers,  and, 
enormous  as  was  its  success,  it  was  deserved.     Every  department  was 
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wonderfully  complete.  There  was  the  finest  collection  of  pictores  ever 
gathered  together  in  the  city.  There  was  the  most  copious  and  in- 
teresting museum  of  military  trophies  of  the  century.  There  was  a 
curiosity-shop  unsurpassed  as  a  museum  of  things  quaint  and  rare. 
There  was  a  children's  hall, — a  vast  nursery,  of  profuse  and  delight- 
ful attraction.  There  were  living  reproductions  of  the  ancient  days  in 
the  Knickerbocker  Grallery  and  the  Cockloft  Summer  House.  Ihere 
were  war-dances  by  Indians  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  as  the 
chief  substance  and  business  of  the  Fair,  there  were  booths,  tables,  and 
counters  at  which  ever)'  useful  trade  was  representee!  and  every  article 
of  luxury  or  of  necessity  could  be  purchased,  while  a  lofty  floral  temple 
blooming  with  flowers  and  blithe  with  birds  rose  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  hall. 

The  finest  orchestra  filled  the  air  with  music,  and  a  spacious 
restaurant,  occupying  two  floors,  was  so  filled  with  excellent  appetites 
that  a  wit  remarked  that  the  walls  should  have  been  tapestried  with 
Gobelins.  (Our  gobblers  lost  us  money ;  the  restaurant  was  the  only 
thing  which  did  not  pay.) 

All  this  seems  very  small  by  contrast  with  what  has  happened 
since, — the  world  grows;  but  then  it  seemed  enormous,  and,  for  a 
country  torn  by  the  throes  of  civil  war,  it  was  noteworthy. 

The  episodical  attractions  were  endless.  The  mind  of  a  certain  kind 
of  piety  could  not  but  see  with  satisfaction  that  the  unspeakable  crime 
of  raffling  was  not  permitted,  while  the  generous  charitable  human  soul 
was  glad  to  know  that  subscriptions  were  possible  for  albums  and 
caskets  of  exquisite  sketches  by  our  best  artists,  which  few  single  purses 
could  afford.  The  expenditure  was  noble  and  profuse.  The  prices  of 
wares  were  not  exorbitant,  and  the  houries  and  fairies  did  not  hesitate  to 
give  change.  There  was  a  dazzling  profusion  and  wild  elegance  to 
the  scene.  It  was  a  Saturnalia  of  charity  and  good  feeling.  How  could 
it  be  too  opulent,  too  extravagant?  This  surpassing  flower  of  sym- 
pathy sprang  from  the  red  battle-field,  from  the  hushed  dimness  of 
military  hospitals,  from  the  pain  of  wounded  brothers.  Drop,  little 
child,  your  penny  in  this  box  ;  give,  kind  sir,  five  dollars  to  this  sub- 
scription ;  pay,  dear  madam,  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  for  this  shawl  1 
It  shall  soothe  the  aching  brow.  It  shall  prop  the  drooping  head. 
Listen !  through  all  the  music  and  the  murmur  and  the  various  splen- 
dor there  is  one  refrain  that  continues  its  ceaseless  song : 

"  But  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity." 

Such  was  the  Metropolitan  Fair;  and  imagine  the  feelings  of  the 
faithful  women  who  had  begun  it  and  who  worked  to  the  end ! 

Two  women  fell  dead  on  its  floors,  and  I  think  we  all  had  a  long 
fit  of  illness  and  much  nervous  depression  after  it. 

But  it  was  our  message  to  those  noble  boys  in  the  field  that  we 
did  not  forget  them.  It  was  a  demonstration  of  loyalty  worthy  of  the 
great  city  and  State  from  which  it  emanated. 

Mr.  Richard  Grant  White,  my  fellow-secretary,  was  one  of  the 
figures  in  our  literature  and  social  life,  well  worthy  of  a  much  longer 
eulogy  than  I  can  give  him  here.      His  attitude  as  a  Shakespeare 
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scholar  (be  fondly  called  himself  Shakespeare's  Scholar)  has  given  him 
a  world-wide  reputation.  As  a  gentleman,  he  was.  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort,  '^  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche/'  He  had  an  almost  quixotic  sense 
of  honor  and  of  his  own  high  place  in  the  work  of  the  day. 

He  had  a  sense  of  humor,  and  was  an  agreeable  companion  in  the 
many  duties  assigned  to  us  by  our  Governing  Committee,  one  of  which 
was  to  form  a  Dramatic  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  all  the 
theatres  to  ask  all  the  managers  to  give  us  benefits,  and  also  to  arrange 
for  private  theatricals  and  concerts. 

The  history  of  this  latter  organization  was  most  curious.  At  our 
first  representation,  our  chief  y^wne  premier,  Archie  Pell,  was  summoned 
away  to  join  his  raiment  in  the  field,  and  Mr.  White  and  I  drove  in 
different  directions  for  four  hours,  losing  our  dinners,  to  find  some  one 
to  fill  his  place. 

We  had  far  more  exciting  episodes  than  that  which  forms  the  basis 
of  "  The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  in  our  "  Ladies'  Battle,"  but  we  carried 
it  all  through,  and  gave  Opera  and  Drama  and  Comedy  with  such 
success  that  we  paid  in  twelve  thousand  dollars  to  the  common  fund 
from  our  Dramatic  Committee  alone. 

I  oflen  think  what  a  tremendous  power  enthusiasm  is,  as  I  remember 
these  days.  How  impossible  it  would  be  now  to  do  any  of  these  things 
in  cold  blood  I 

Mr.  White  took  me  to  call  on  old  James  Wallack,  as  he  was  affec- 
tionately called,  to  ask  for  a  benefit  at  Wallack's  Theatre. 

I  saw  for  the  first  time  in  private  this  agreeable  and  accomplished 
veteran  of  the  stage,  who  had  made  our  grandmothers  sigh  over  "  gentle 
Zitella."  He  was  a  victim  to  the  gout,  his  hands  all  pushed  out  of 
shape,  but  his  fine  manner  and  handsome  head  remained.  He  imme- 
diately promised  the  benefit,  and  turned  to  Lester  Wallack,  who  was 
with  him,  to  ask  what  play  it  should  be. 

"  I  would  suggest  Rosedale,"  said  the  handsome  Lester.  It  was 
his  own  play  adapted  from  "  Lady  Lee's  Widowhood." 

"Nothing  better,"  said  the  father;  then  he  began  to  show  me 
autc^raphs  and  portraits,  of  which  he  had  great  store.  He  told  me  of 
his  wife's  father,  Johnston,  the  famous  Irish  comedian,  and  the  won- 
derful autographs  which  he  had  left. 

I  longed  to  get  at  them,  but  Mr.  Wallack  told  me  that  he  had 
never  dared  show  the  collection  until  it  should  have  been  catalogued. 

"  Are  you  afraid  of  collectors,  because  they  steal  ?"  I  asked. 

"No,  madam,"  said  he,  "but  because  they  blush.  This  was  a 
Sheridanesque  collection,  made  in  George  the  Fourth's  day."  I  dare 
say  it  was  as  a  collection  more  witty  than  wise,  such  as  an  Irish  come- 
dian would  gather  together,  but  I  advise  my  friend  Mr.  Laurence 
Hutton  to  look  it  up. 

We  made  Mr.  Lester  Wallack  the  stage  manager  of  our  Dramatic 
Committee.  With  all  that  he  had  to  do,  this  amiable  gentleman  devoted 
several  hours  a  week  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  teaching  idle  men  and 
women  to  ape  his  beautiful  art.  The  result  was  excellent:  he  brought 
order  out  of  chaos,  made  the  amateur  actors  punctual,  and  really  pro- 
duced the  plays,  "  Circumstances  alter  Cases,    "  The  Two  Buzzards," 
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"The  Ladies'  Battle,"  etc.,  very  creditably.  As  amateur  work  it  was 
not  bad.  It  aroused  us  at  the  time,  and  made  pass  those  anxious  days 
when  our  cause  seemed  trembling  in  the  balance.  Mr.  Leonard  W. 
Jerome  had  just  then  built  the  theatre  and  club-house  which  still 
exists  at  the  comer  of  Twenty-Sixth  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  and 
there  gay  fashion  played  for  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

Out  of  the  great  excitement  of  the  war  grew  a  fantastic  gayety,  a 
wild  sort  of  Carmagnole  frenzy.  Society  did  strange  things.  Women 
would  dance  the  german  at  a  fashionable  New  York  party,  with  their 
hair  hanging  in  long  streamers  down  their  backs,  while  the  young  men 
would  seize  those  beautiful  tresses  for  reins  and  drive  the  fair  women 
with  imitation  whips.  Everybody  was  half  mad.  And  after  the  war 
was  over,  these  women,  to  whom  philanthropy  had  become  a  business, 
found  it  hard  to  return  to  the  common  every-day  work  of  life.  So 
Mrs.  S.  M.  L.  Barlow,  one  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  human  beings, 
sn^^ested  that  we  should  help  the  South.  We  went  to  work  again  at 
the  Dramatic  Committee,  and  invoked  Mr.  Wallack.  Mr.  Jerome 
lent  us  the  theatre,  and  we  really  did  some  very  eood  work,  producing 
plays  which  were  not  stumbled  through,  but  had  some  resemblance  to 
the  real  thing. 

The  money  we  made  was  sent  to  the  clergymen  of  the  South,  who 
wrote  of  individual  instances  of  distress.  It  was  our  pleasure  to  save 
the  lives  of  sick  children  who  needed  more  delicate  food  than  their 
poor  mothers  could  otherwise  have  procured.  We  used  to  receive 
most  touching  letters.  Thus  was  the  first  effort  at  reconstruction 
attempted  and  carried  through  successfully.  We  tried  to  follow  Grant 
at  Appomattox,  and  to  be  worthy  of  the  last  words  of  the  murdered 
LiDcoln. 

A  great  excitement  of  these  days  was  to  go  to  West  Point  and  see 
the  successful  captains  received  there.  I  saw  Grant  led  proudly  to 
the  library,  where  he  had  graduated,  by  his  old  professor.  All  the 
members  of  that  august  board  rose  to  receive  him.  I  never  saw  a  man 
look  so  frightened.  He  told  me  afterwards  that  no  cadet  being 
"  found"  ever  felt  so  sheepish.  His  modesty,  like  Washington's,  was 
equal  to  his  valor. 

It  was  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  General  Grant  at  West  Point 
and  to  see  him  shake  hands  with  the  nation. 

General  Sherman,  the  most  delightful  social  hero,  was  there  at  his 
best,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  I  used  to  try  to  hear  all  his 
speeches  to  the  graduating  classes.  It  is  no  hardship  to  go  to  West 
roint  in  June  and  to  see  those  boys  in  gray.  It  is  the  thing  we  have 
most  reason  to  take  pride  in. 

I  have  heard  a  very  good  anecdote  of  the  readiness  of  Mr. 
Hewitt,  apropos  of  West  Point.  While  in  Congress,  some  man  made 
a  speech  advocating  retrenchment,  proposing  that  West  Point  should 
be  sold.  Mr.  Hewitt  rose  in  his  seat.  "  Mr.  Speaker,**  said  he,  "  I 
never  heard  of  but  one  man  who  tried  to  sell  West  Point,  and  I  think 
he  made  a  failure  of  it.     His  name  was  Benedict  Arnold." 

This  settled  that  question. 

M,  E.  W.  Sherwood, 
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a  broad  straw  hat.  The  man  carried  artists'  materials,  and  looked 
warm. 

The  sky  held  a  mass  of  dull-white  clouds,  through  which  the  sun 
shone  glaringly.  The  pine-trees  stood  up  tall  and  sombrely,  and  the 
wind  brushed  their  leaves  like  a  woman's  hair. 

"  I  am  very  tired,"  said  the  girl  suddenly. 

She  paused.  All  about  and  beneath  them  were  the  mountains, 
gravely  solemn,  holding  each  the  spirit  of  the  inlinite.  She  took  off 
her  hat,  fanning  herself  with  it.  Her  hair  was  curly  and  of  a  pale- 
yellow  color.  The  sun  had  burned  a  red  spot  on  either  cheek :  where 
it  had  not  touched,  the  skin  was  very  white. 

"  We  were  insane  to  think  of  walking,"  said  the  man,  stopping  also. 
"  We  could  have  come  on  horseback,  easily.  It  has  been  bo  many 
years  since  I  was  in  this  part  of  the  country,  I  forgot." 

"  Oh,  I  will  not  mind  so  much  after  we  get  to  the  top.  We  must 
be  nearly  there." 

"  I  do  not  know  why  we  ever  started  on  this  expedition  at  all," 
said  the  man,  testily.     "  I  feel  in  no  mood  for  sketching  now." 
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*'  I  think  it  was  what  Mrs.  Dawes  said :  '  your  wife  would  enjoy  the 
view  so  muchy  Mr.  Grayson ;  she  adores  nature ;  she  would  be  <n- 
Tdeptwredy — enchaviedJ  Then  you  turned  and  asked  me.  I  was  too 
much  surprised  to  say  anything  but  yes.'' 

She  laughed^  a  little  bitter  laugh. 

"  The  people  in  Carrolton  are  all  fools,  I  think.  I  asked  you  with 
a  view  to  saving  myself  from  that  woman's  tongua  Bah  !  1  did  [not 
think  October  oould  be  so  warm." 

^'  It  was  very  warm  this  time  last  year.  I  remember  I  wore  all 
my ^thin  dresses." 

They  were  wedding  dresses :  she  did  not  care  to  remember  that 

They  went  on  silently  for  a  little.  The  path  broadened  and  came 
oat  upon  a  level  eminence,  where  the  breeze  blew  strongly.  The  man 
threw  himself  down  upon  a  bed  of  thick  fern,  and  drew  a  deep 
breath,  looking  about  him  at  the  "  living  garment  of  Grod."  He  loved 
beauty  with  intensity, — ^though  he  did  not  love  his  wife. 

The  girl  sat  down  silently,  her  gray  eyes  looking  unseeingly.  Sud- 
denly she  rose,  her  voice  sounding  with  controlled  emotion : 

"  Larry,  I  do  not  see  the  use  of  this  mockery  any  longer.  I,  for 
one,  will  not  stand  it.  Let  this  be  our  last  walk.  Was  it  not  yester- 
day you  told  me  I  but  crippled  and  held  you  down  ?  Be  free  of  me 
aflter  this.  I  married  you  because  I  loved  your  genius ;  you  married 
me  because  you  liked  to  paint  my  face, — a  face  you  thought  beautiful. 
We  are  both  tired  now :  why  keep  up  any  semblance  or  pretence  of 
what  should  be  sacred  ?" 

He  frowned  a  little :  he  was  handsome  even  when  he  frowned. 

''  Because  I  am  a  gentleman.  I  do  not  wish  any  scandal.  You  are 
my  wife." 

"  Sometimes  I  think  you  forget  that  fact,"  she  said,  bitterly. 

"  Catherine,  I  think  a  jealous  woman  a  fool." 

''  And  I  think  an  unfaithful  husband  a  coward." 

Her  eyes  flashed.  She  sat  down  at  a  little  distance.  Two  heavy 
tears  came  into  her  eyes.  To  herself  she  thought,  "  I  should  not  mind 
60  much  if  the  child  had  not  died." 

Meantime,  the  man  worked  steadily,  until  shadows  darkened  his 

Epers ;  then  he  looked  up.  The  sky  was  a  deepening  lead  color ;  the 
ives  and  grass-blades  were  motionless.  A  partridge  rose  from  the 
brush  and  flew  upwards  with  a  shrill  cry.  The  quick  mountain  storm 
was  upon  them. 

"  Catherine,  there  is  rain  coming.  We  must  get  into  shelter  some- 
where." 

He  sprang  to  his  feet  as  he  spoke.  A  peal  of  thunder  soundetl, 
and  a  flash  of  lightning  cut  across  the  darkening  sky. 

"  It  is  useless  to  go  towards  Carrolton.  We  will  go  on  down  this 
way.     I  think  there  is  a  house  at  the  foot  of  Dug  Grap.     Come." 

She  dragged  herself  up  wearily.  She  felt  more  like  staying  behind 
with  the  fast-gathering  storm.  He  hurried  her  along.  They  almost 
ran  down  the  steep  mountain-path.  Multitudes  of  little  stones,  shaken 
from  their  resting-places,  hurried  after  them.  And  she  stumbled,  and 
would  have  fallen.     He  took  hold  of  her  arm  then.    The  rain  had  not 
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yet  begun,  but  it  was  almost  as  dark  as  uight  The  bushes  and  thick 
growth  on  either  side  were  like  black  figures.  The  path  turned  sharply 
and  widened,  meeting  another  which  twisted  through  the  pines.  A 
covered  wagon  drawn  by  oxen  came  out  from  it,  blocking  the  way. 
The  driver  was  a  rough  mountaineer  wearing  jeans  trousers ;  he  was 
coatless,  and  across  his  dingy  shirt  his  suspenders  had  broken  and  were 
tied  in  the  middle  with  a  bit  of  string.  His  hair  was  a  fuzzy  gray, 
under  his  brimless  hat,  and  his  unshaven  jaws  kept  up  a  steady  motion. 

"  Halloo,"  said  Larry,  accosting  him.  "  Can  you  tell  me  the  nearest 
shelter?     We  are  trying  to  escape  the  storm." 

The  man  looked  at  him  reflectively  for  a  moment 

"  I  'low  this  here  wagon's  'bout  ther  nighest  Ef  ye  feel  like  gett'n' 
in,  I'll  answer  ye  don'  git  er  drap  on  ye.  I  hain't  erbove  tak'n  atter 
er  snail,  what  kerries  er  kiver'n'  alongside  uv  et," 

A  crash  of  thunder  broke  through  the  trees,  making  the  girl's  face 
very  white. 

"  Oh,  do  let  us  get  in !"  she  said. 

^*  But  where  are  you  going?"  questioned  Grayson,  pausing  a  minute. 

"  Ter  hum.  Bin  ter  Car'lton  ter  sell  cotton ;  got  er  slick  price, 
too."  He  chuckled  audibly.  "  'Tain't  no  ways  ter  my  place,"  he  went 
on  :  "  glad  ter  hev  you-uns  stop  thar  er  while.     Ye  better  git  in." 

The  rain  came  as  he  spoke, — heavy,  drenching  drops.  Catherine 
took  her  seat  on  the  rough  boards,  Turk  fashion.  The  wagon  crawled 
on.  The  lightning  flashed  in  every  now  and  then,  terrifying  her.  She 
sat  with  her  face  hidden,  wondering  if  a  flash  of  lightning  would  in 
mercy  send  her  out  of  existence  and  put  an  end  to  the  misery  she  called 
life. 

Through  the  wind-gusts  she  heard  her  husband  laugh. 

They  came  to  the  end  at  last.  The  storm  was  still  furious :  one 
could  scarcely  see  for  the  rain.  The  house  stood  some  distance  back, 
raised  upon  what  looked  like  stilts,  a  yellow  frame  building  standing 
unsteadily,  with  two  or  more  little  outhouses  in  the  rear,  and  a  broken 
fence  whose  gate  was  held  by  a  bit  of  string. 

"  I've  bin  atter  Joshua  ter  mend  that  thar  rail'n'  ever  sence  he  wuz 
born,"  their  charioteer  said,  apologetically.  "  Hit  tumbled  down  ther 
night  he  come ;  couldn't  stan  no  mo'  respons'bility." 

He  led  the  way  up  to  the  house,  holding  a  broken  umbrella  care- 
fully over  Catherine:  through  the  slits  in  it  the  rain  washed.  He 
had  confided  his  name  to  be  Sam  Mitchel,  and  that  he  had  a  wife  and 
children  and  raised  cotton  *^ some"  They  were  ushered  straight  into 
the  kitchen,  where  Catherine  might  dry  her  wet  things.  Mrs.  Mitchel 
was  busy  frying  thick  rashers  of  bacon,  which  she  carefully  removed 
before  coming  to  meet  them.  She  was  tall  and  bony,  but  "  powerful" 
glad  to  see  them. 

"  I  dun'  know  whar  Dely  is,"  she  remarked,  as  she  drew  up  a  chair 
for  Catherine  and  bade  her  put  up  her  boots  to  the  stove :  they  had 
suffered  in  her  walk  up  to  the  house.  "  She  went  ter  see  atter  ther 
cows,  I  'low. — Now,  Sam,"  she  shouted  to  her  husband,  "  don'  ye  be 
atter  tak'n'  no  corn  liquor ;  yer  coffee's  bil'n'  hot  now,  an'  ther  hain't 
no  use  in  luk'n'  fur  nuth'n'  else.     Men  is  so  sot  on  liquor.     I  'low 
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sometime  they  coaldn't  be  happy  id  heaven  'thout  it ;  an'  mebby  thet's 
why  they  mostly  goes  ter  hell,  as  our  preacher  said  las'  meet'n'/' 

She  huug  up  the  girl's  hat  as  she  spoke,  and  gazed  admiringly  upon 
the  soft  fairness  of  her  hair. 

"I  us'ter  think  Dely  hed  pretty  hair "     She  sighed,  and  a 

shadow  came  and  rested  upon  her  face. 

It  was  agreed  that  they  should  stay  the  night  over. 
"  I  kin  jes'  tuck  Mr.  (Jrayson  out  in  one  uv  them  houscis,  an'  ye  kin 
stay  with  Dely.     Hit's  mos'  six  o'clock  now,  an'  ther  hain't  no  sense 
in  ye  tryin'  ter  git  back  ter  Car'lton  ter-night." 

The  girl  made  no  demur.  She  felt  tired  and  faint.  She  had  not 
opened  her  lunch-basket,  but  felt  no  desire  to  eat  now ;  less  still  when 
they  sat  down  to  the  table,  where  the  yellow  crockery,  fat  bacon,  and 
saleratus  biscuit  invited  a  repelled  appetite. 

"  I  dan'  know  whar  Dely  kin  hev  gone,"  her  mother  said,  anxiously 
scanning  the  faces  of  her  numerous  ofispring  as  they  gathered  round, 
from  Joshua,  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  few  hairs  on  bis  chin,  to  the 
tow-headed  twins  toddling. 

Larry  was  enjoying  it.  He  sparkled  with  mirth,  and  laughed  and 
entered  into  the  company  as  though  he  had  been  dining  at  Delraouico's. 
As  they  smoked  their  pipes  afler  supper,  she  heard  him  laughing  at  Mr. 
Mitcbel's  account  of  how  his  wife  cured  warts  with  *^  castor  ile." 

She  turned  away,  creeping  out  into  the  dusky  twilight  by  the  back 
entrance.  Mrs.  Mitchel  was  busy  cleaning  away  the  remains  of  the 
supper.  The  children  had  disappeared.  The  rain  had  ceased :  a  star 
had  come  out,  and  shone  luminously.  The  katydids  were  making 
the  grasses  alive.  The  sweet,  fresh  smell  of  the  rain  was  everywhere, 
and  mingled  with  it  the  fragrance  of  the  wild  clematis. 

She  was  in  and  under  the  white  oaks,  which  made  a  very  Druid 
grove,  and  whose  gnarled  roots  and  twisted  branches  looked  gruesome 
and  &ntastic  in  the  half-light.  She  did  not  know  what  impulse 
prompted  her, — what  guided  her, — ^yet  she  went  on. 

Now  and  then  the  perfume  of  violets  hidden  came  up  to  her. 
When  the  wind  blew,  the  trees  sent  down  a  little  shower  of  rain-drops. 
She  paused  suddenly,  and  drew  back.  The  moon  showed  itself 
from  behind  a  cloud,  and  revealed  a  pond  of  clear-lighted  water,  in 
which  the  rushes  and  broad-leaved  lilies  rested  stilly  :  it  made  a  golden 
track  upon  the  dark,  untroubled  surface ;  it  showed  the  shadows  of  the 
trees,  dark-hanging.  There  was  not  a  sound;  the  katydids,  even, 
were  hushed. 

Catherine  leaned  forward  like  one  fascinated.  She  stooped  down, 
dipping  her  tinkers  in  the  water.  It  ran  over  them  coldly.  She  drew 
out  her  hand  dripping,  and  rested  it  upon  her  forehead.  Courage ! 
had  she  the  courage  to  wade  out,  in  among  the  low-lying  weeds,  until 
the  water  went  over  her  head  and  her  life  went  down  to  the  pool's  bot- 
tom?— her  soul — where?  Courage!  The  unknowable  God  could 
fashion  no  hades  more  full  of  torture  than  her  life  now.  Courage !  it 
might  be  one  long  rest, — rest  from  misery  and  care  and  endless  long- 
ings. 

Ought  she  to  pray  first? — she  had  not  for  so  long.     She  somehow 
Vol.  LI.— 7 
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remembered  words  heard  loDg  ago, — almost  felt  hands  upon  her  head. 
"  Defend,  O  Lord,  this  thy  child " 

She  made  a  step  forward.  A  hand  from  belnnd  drew  her  back, 
with  impetuous  strength. 

"  Ye  ort'n'  ter  do  that."     The  voice  had  less  drawl  and  more  reso- 


tutioD.  Catherine  turned  sharply.  The  moon  showed  a  woman's  face, 
thin  and  narrow.  The  large  grave  eyes,  full  of  unutterable  pathos, 
looked  into  hers.     She  was  tall,  and  her  hand's  clasp  was  like  a  vise. 

"  Ye  ort'n' ter  be  out  here,"  she  repeated.  "I  dun' know  who  ye 
air,  or  what  ye've  done,  but  I  hain't  one  ter  do  nuthV  but  help  ye,  as 
ther  Almighty  knows." 
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She  drew  tbe  girl  od,  as  she  spoke.  Catherine  followed,  dumbly, 
unresisting:  it  seemed  to  her  a  wilt  stronger  than  her  own  com- 
manded. 

"  I  donH  know  what  I  was  thinking  of,"  she  said,  presently.  "  I  felt 
as  though  I  could  not  think  at  all.'' 

"Ye  cayn't,  sometimes;  ye  kinjes'  feel,''  said  the  other,  briefly. 

They  came  in  sight  of  the  house.  A  dog  ran  barking  to  meet 
them. 

"I  reckon  ye  dun'  know  I'm  Dely, — Dely  Mitchel.  Come  up  ter 
my  room ;  mebby  I  kin  help  ye  some." 

Catherine  followed  silently.  Only  yesterday  she  had  said  she 
doubted  if  these  mountain-people  had  souls  or  intellect ;  now  she  felt 
oue  had  power  stronger  than  her  own.  They  climbed  up  a  ladder-like 
staircase  that  terminated  in  a  low  porch.  The  woman  lit  a  lamp  which 
stood  on  a  projecting  shelf,  and  pushed  open  a  door  which  led  them 
into  a  low-pitched,  barely-furnished  room.  She  set  the  lamp  on  the 
table,  and  drew  up  a  low  chair,  pushing  the  girl  gently  into  it. 

"  Lemme  git  off  yer  shoes.     My  I  tney're  soaked  through." 

She  knelt  down  and  b^an  to  un&sten  them.  Her  face  was  strong 
aud  resolute  as  her  voice.  Her  straight  black  calico  gown  showed  a 
supple,  well-shaped  figure.  Her  hair  was  thick  and  abundant :  it  was 
almost  inky  in  its  blackness. 

"  Mebby  I  ort  ter  tell  ye,"  she  said,  suddenly,  raising  her  head. 
"  I  hain't  what  wimmin  call  good :  mebby  ef  ye  knowed  ye  wouldn't 
hev  me  tetch  ye." 

A  hot  flush  of  color  went  over  her  face,  but  her  eyes  did  not  falter. 
Catherine  looked  at  her  for  a  minute.  Her  voice  sounded  with  a 
little,  low,  passionate  cry  : 

"  Good  God  !  what  am  Jf ' 

She  put  out  her  hand,  and  the  two  clasped,  the  brown,  hard  fingers 
covering  the  fragile  white  ones. 

"Ther  Almighty  makes  wimmin  might'ly  alike,"  said  Dely.  Her 
voice  was  full  of  a  divine  compassion. 

Catherine  was  sobbing :  she  made  no  effort  to  control  it.  Presently 
she  looked  up. 

"I'd  be  a  better  woman  if  ray  child  had  lived,"  she  said. 

"  I  wouldn't  hev  mine  back,'  said  the  other,  fiercely. 

"  Ydura  ! — ycm .'" 

"  Yes.  Ye  think  I  dun'  know  what  et  is  ter  hev  er  baby's  leetle 
arms  cling'n'  ter  ye,  ter  feel  ther  leetle  faces  close  ter  ye,  ter  hev  an' 
hoi'  'em,  an'  then  see  'em  die,  fur  all  yer  love.  Ye  think  I  cayn't 
lover 

She  sat  up  and  pushed  back  her  hair.  Her  eyes  were  luminous 
and  burning.  They  looked  at  each  other  silently, — the  younger  woman 
half  awed,  the  tears  yet  wet  upon  her  cheeks. 

"  I'll  tell  ye,"  said  Dely.  She  rose  and  dimmed  the  light  a  little. 
The  moon  became  visible  upon  the  floor. 

"I  dun'  know  why,  'cept'n'  bekase  I  stood  luk'n'  at  that  pool  jes' 
as  ye  did  ter-night,  an'  long'n'  ter  hev  it  kiver  me  up  furever.  Mebby 
I  wuz  er  wickeder  woman,  but  I  didn'  go  ter  ther  devil  fur  all  that. 
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It  wuz  ten  jearu  back,  an'  I  wuzd'  bad  ter  luk  at,  fur  I  waz  happy 
an'  didn't  know  what  bein'  er  woman  meant.  I  bed  color  like  ther 
wild  pinks,  an'  I  wa'n'  sech  er  vine-prap  as  I  am  now.  So  maw  she 
wuz  fur  bev'n'  me  go  ter  Car'lton  an'  be  in  ther  sto'  thar,  but  pap  be 


wuz  sot  ag'in'  it,  an'  ther  wuz  er  heap  uv  talk ;  but  bime-by  maw  she 
worrited  him  inter  et,  an'  I  went.  I  hed  lota  uv  sweethearts,  but  I 
didn't  keer  fur  none  uv  'em, — nary  one, — an'  they  said  I  wuz  powerful 
etuck-up.  'Twuz  in  ther  spring  thar  come  er  man  ter  Car'lton,  stopp'u' 
jes'  'cross  from  ther  sto'.  He  wuz  ther  handsomest  man  I  ever  hev 
seen  :  he  wa'n'  like  other  men."     She  paused  ;  her  eyes  grew  misty. 

"He  sartinly  wuz  beautiful."  She  said  the  words  almost  under 
her  breath. 

"  I  met  him  er  sight  uv  times.  He  us'ter  come  ter  ther  sto'.  I 
didn'  tell  him  my  rale  name,  jes'  fur  ther  foolbbness  uv  et:  be  called 
me  er  funny  name, — Sibyl.  We  us'ter  meet  in  ther  woods  out  thar  ; 
ther  roses  an'  violets  wuz  at!  in  bloom:  seems  like  I  kin  mos*  smell 
'em  now.  He  said  he  loved  me.  I  ort  not  ter  hev  b'leeved  him ; 
but  I  did.  I  b'leeved  in  him  more'n  I  did  in  Gawd,  an'  I  loved  him 
as  I  never  come  near  luv'n'  Gawd :  so  I  did  everything  he  tol'  me.  I 
wuz  jes'  seventeen,  an'  when  he  went  away  I  never  thought  he  wa'n' 
com'n'  back  fur  me."     Catherine  put  her  arms  about  her. 
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'^  I  hain't  tol'  ye  all.  It  got  winter,  an'  ther  snow  come.  It  was 
80  coF  ye  jes'  couldn't  git  warm,  an'  I  wuz  so  sickly  I  wanted  ter  die ; 
but  I  couldn't.  Ye  dun'  know  what  'tis  ter  be  weakly  an'  sick  an' 
nobody  ter  keer  fiir  ye ;  fur  nobody'd  come  near  me  then,  an'  I  used 
ter  jes'  dream  'bout  thet  pool,  an'  atter  I  come  home  I  hed  ter  hoi' 
myself  ter  keep  from  jump'n'  in.  It  wuz  in  March,  late,  when 
ther  baby  come,  an'  she  died  'fore  April, — my  leetle  chile.  Thet's 
all." 

She  stopped  abruptly.  Her  eyes  were  dry.  Catherine's  were  wet 
again. 

"  I  recken  my  leetle  chile's  waifn'  fur  me  somewhar.  Thet's  why 
I  hain't  eone  straight  ter  ther  devil.  I  cayn't  think  uv  ennybody  but 
me  tak'ir  keer  uv  her.  I'm  try'n'  ter  keep  my  hands  clean  enough 
fur  the  Lord  ter  let  me  tetch  her." 

She  ^ot  up  and  straightened  the  pillows  a  little.  '^  Lie  down  here : 
ye're  wo  out.  I  don'  ax  ye  ter  tell  me  nuth'n';  I  jes'  tol'  ye,  fur  I 
see  ye're  onhappy,  an'  mebby  know'n'  'ill  help  ye  some." 

She  drew  ner  on  to  the  bed.  In  spite  of  everything,  Catherine, 
worn  out,  fell  asleep ;  but  the  other  lay  silent,  her  eyes  staring  out  at 
the  shining  stars. 

It  was  very  early  the  next  morning  that  she  rose  and  crept  down- 
stairs to  see  to  getting  breakfast. 

The  sun  came  out,  breaking  across  the  sky  with  red  and  golden 
lights,  as  she  began  to  set  the  table.  She  was  standing  in  the  door- 
way a  little  later  when  her  father  entered. 

"Yer'd  better  call  Mis'  Grayson,  Dely :  we're  goin'  ter  make  er 
airly  start  fur  Car'lton." 

She  turned,  and  met  Larry  Grayson  face  to  face.  The  color  went 
out  from  her  cheeks  with  a  sudden  rush,  leaving  it  white  like  chalk. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  piteous  lights.  His  own  face  wore  a  puzzled, 
wondering  look,  gradually  deepening  into  one  of  pained  recognition. 
She  put  out  her  hand,  sti^gering  a  little. 

"  What's  ther  matter,  I^ly  ?  Bin  up  too  long  'thout  ennything  on 
yer  stomich  ?" 

She  shook  her  head,  steadying  herself  in  a  minute.  Grayson  threw 
open  the  window,  and  stood  leaning  out.  The  air  came  in  fresh  with 
light  and  beauty.     His  soul  knew  none. 

He  felt  a  hand  timidly  put  upon  his  arm.     He  turned,  facing  her. 

"Ye  needn't  be  afeard  uv  ray  say'n'  nuth'n'.  I've  larnt  ter  hoi'  my 
toDgue  in  ten  yearn.  I  jes'  wan'  ter  Ink  at  ye.  I  dreamt  so  many 
times  I  wuz." 

He  did  not  speak.  His  face  was  an  agony.  Outside  a  bird  began 
to  sing. 

"Ye're  jes'  ther  same,"  she  went  on,  slowly, — "jes'  ther  same.  I 
hain't" 

Then  he  spoke : 

"  I  couldn't  help  it  I  did  not  forget.  The  circumstances  were 
such,  I  could  not  do  otherwise.     I  thought  you  would  understand." 

His  voice  sounded  strangely  to  himself.  Her  own  answer  came 
with  a  sharp  scorn : 
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"  I  understood.  I  wouldn't  hev  come  ter  ye  now,  but  fur  one  thing. 
I  atlus  'lowed  I'd  hate  ther  woman  what  tuk  ther  place  I  ort  ter  hev 
hed,  wusa'n  hell.  I've  jea'  laid  awake  nights  hat'n'  'er ;  fur  I  knowed 
some  other  woman  tuk  ther  kisses  an'  love  ye  guv  me.  I  us'ter  say  I 
hoped  Gawd  would  strike  'er  dead  'fore  ther  altar ;  but  He  did  wu^n 


that:  He  let  'er  marry  ye.  I've  seen  'er,  onknowin',  an'  I  love 
'er, — I  love  'er  jea'  as  I  us'ter  love  ye ;  an'  I'd  die  fur  'er  ef  'twuz  ter 
be.  I  kep*  'er  from  drownin'  'erself  las'  night,  an'  mebby  ef  I'd 
know'd  who  'twuz  I  saved  'er  fur,  I'd  'er  bin  less  hanker'n'  atter  et." 

Her  voice  broke  a  little;  then,  after  a  minute,  she  put  out  her  hand 
again.     It  touched  his. 

"Ye  kin  make  'er  happy,"  she  said. 

The  strength  and  entreaty  of  her  voice  sounded  to  him  passionately. 
"  Ye  kin,"  she  repeated. 

There  was  another  pause.  Then  she  spoke  falteringly :  "  My  baby 
died." 

He  dropped  his -head  upon  his  hands.     In  all  bis  careless,  eager 
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life  he  had  never  felt  like  this.     His  soul  seemed  swallowed  up  in  a 
great  and  overwhelmiog  remorse. 

"80  did  hern,"  went  on  the  iow,  plaintive  voice.  "That's  one 
reasoD  I  love  'er  so." 

Still  be  did  not  speak.  Why  ask  foi^iveoess  of  a  wrong  like  this, 
whcee  immensity  he  could  scarcely  grasp? 

"  I'll  be  think' n'  'bout  ye,"  she  said,  softly,  "  an'  Aw."  She  stood 
EtiU,  looking  at  him  a  moment.  Where  the  sun  touched  his  bent  head, 
the  bronse  of  his  hair  was  gold.  She  closed  the  door  very  gently 
behind  her. 

When  Catherine  came  down,  she  did  not  see  Dely,  though  she 
searched  and  called  for  her.  She  had  heavy  circles  about  her  eyes,  and 
her  &ce  was  without  color.  She  followed  her  husband  silently  into  the 
cart  which  was  to  carry  them  to  Carrolton.  Once  he  leaned  over  and 
arranged  the  cushions  for  her,  with  a  certain  tenderness  of  manner. 
She  was  thinking,  "  I  must  live,  that  I  may  see  my  little  child," 

It  was  two  years  later  that  there  came  a  letter  to  the  Mitchel  house. 
It  was  to  Dely,  and  Catherine's  hand  had  written :  "  I  am  writing  to 
thank  you  for  what  you  did  that  night,  as  I  could  not  then.  I  have 
tboneht  of  what  you  said,  and  tried  to  be  a  better  woman.  And  he — 
my  husband — has  come  to  care  for  and  know  me  better,  perhaps 
bwaoae  of  that.  It  has  been  different  since  that  night.  God  has  been 
good  to  me.     I  pray  He  will  be  good  to  you." 

And  He  was  good.  The  letter  was  not  opened.  Dely  had  gone  to 
meet  her  Hule  child. 

Among  her  husband's  pictures  there  are  many  of  Catherine.  With 
love  and  gentleness  and  his  own  remorse,  be  has  grown  to  hide  nothing 
from  her.  Only  there  is  one  picture  she  has  never  seen, — a  woman's 
&ce,  filmed  in  night-black  hair,  with  roses  twisted  in  it,  and  eyes  like 
darkened  stars.     Underneath  b  written  f^l. 

&  L.  Batum. 
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AN  ACTRESS  AND  HER  ART. 

THERE  is  a  subtle  sometUiDg  that  belongs  to  the  art  of  acting  which, 
however  you  may  classify  it,  can  rest  on  only  one  foundation, — 
inherent  love  for  the  art  itself.  It  is  the  quality  which  distinguishes 
the  real  artist  from  the  trickster  or  the  accidental  success.  One  fre- 
quently hears  an  actor  or  actress  spoken  of  as  "  conBcientious"  or 
"  painstaking,"  terms  which  are  geuerally  used  to  express  the  most 
favorable  criticism.  The  average  play-goer,  even  if  he  cannot  analyze 
for  the  precise  cause,  is  invariably  pleased  with  such  an  artist.  It  is 
the  highest  compliment  the  actor  can  pay  his  audience,  that  his  work 
is  conscientious ;  the  most  flagrant  insult  if  it  is  not. 

Thus  there  is  a  wide  gulf  between  actors  and  actresses  who  achieve 
accidental  successes — which  may  be  caused  by  a  score  of  differing  rea- 
sons, Bucb  as  personal  magnetism,  beauty,  social  notoriety — ana  that 
portion  of  the  profession  wno  by  their  own  labor  and  study  have  won 
honor  and  renown  in  their  art.  True,  the  faculty  for  fruitful  labor  and 
study  is  a  gift  in  itself.     The  history  of  the  stage,  like  that  of  other 

ErofeseioDs,  furnishes  hundreds  of  examples  of  men  and  women  who 
ave  spent  their  lives  in  ceaseless  endeavor  without  avail.  Talent  there 
must  be  for  success,  genius  for  immortality. 

An  actress  whose  career  affords  a  splendid  example  of  untiring  and 
enthusiastic  labor  crowned  with  deserved  success  is  Sydney  Armstrong, 
DOW  leading  lady  in  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  New  York  stock  company. 
Miss  Armstrong's  work  in  "  Men  and  Women"  and  in  "  The  Lost 
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Paradise/'  Mr.  Frohman's  two  latest  productioDS,  has  elicited  much 
praise  from  the  critics.  In  '^  Men  and  Women/'  written  by  Messrs. 
Belasco  and  De  Mille,  she  is  called  upon  to  enact  a  part  exceedingly 
severe  in  its  requirements,  affording  her  such  opportunities  that  her 
acting  in  it  has  been  compared  by  some  enthusiastic  critics  to  that  of 
Bernhardt.  Certainly  it  is  full  of  depth  and  power,  and  she  rises  to 
some  of  the  strongly  dramatic  situations  in  whidi  the  play  abounds,  in 
a  manner  justifying  beyond  all  denial  her  claims  to  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  American  actresses.  The  character  of  Agnes  in  the  play  is  a 
strong  one,  and  Miss  Armstrong  has  not  failed  in  her  conception  of  it 
to  grasp  the  most  vital  points  as  well  as  the  thousand  delicate  touches 
80  indispensable  for  the  rounding  out  of  a  perfect  stage  figure. 

In  ^'  The  Lost  Paradise"  her  work  is  somewhat  lighter,  but  here 
also  she  is  afforded  a  brilliant  opportunity  for  the  display  of  those  fine 
toQcbes  which  experience  alone  can  impart.  Agnes,  in  ''Men  and 
Women,"  is  a  r€^>onsible  and  conscious  woman  from  the  banning  of 
the  play.  In  "  The  Lost  Paradise"  Margaret  Enowlton  is  reveal^  at 
first  as  a  mere  girl  who  crosses  the  threshold  of  womanhood  as  the 
action  of  the  play  unfolds  itself.  Brought  up  in  luxury,  shielded  from 
care  and  anxiety,  we  first  know  her  as  the  type  of  a  lovable  though 
thooghtless  child  whose  ignorance  is  so  complete  that  she  does  not  even 
comprehend  the  promptings  of  her  own  heart  But  the  influence  of  a 
strong  man's  will  in  opening  her  eyes  to  the  miseries  existing  in  the 
world  and  to  her  duty  to  herself  arouses  her  sympathies  and  calls  forth 
all  the  dormant  strength  of  character  which  is  needed  to  perfect  her 
womanhood. 

Looking  back  upon  Miss  Armstrong's  career,  one  cannot  but  ad- 
mire the  indomitable  will  and  tireless  energy  which  have  enabled  her 
to  disarm  all  difficulties  and  brought  her  to  her  present  enviable  position. 
Trammelled  for  many  years  by  the  fact  that  others  depended  upon  her, 
she  was  unable  to  embrace  many  opportunities  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  available.  It  was  necessary  that  she  should  earn  a  certain 
income;  she  could  not,  therefore,  at  first  accept  desirable  places  in 
companies  which  pay  only  nominal  salaries  to  unknown  actresses,  pre- 
ferring to  employ  for  the  minor  posts  women  who  have  other  means 
of  support  and  whose  ambition  leads  them  to  accept  positions  affording 
mere  pittances. 

Miss  Armstrong  made  her  dUbut  as  an  amateur  in  Denver,  play- 
ing Flora  Eccles  in  "  Caste."  Her  professional  d^ui  was  made  in  the 
same  play  and  character  with  a  small  travelling  organization.  After 
a  short  period  of  "  barn-storming,"  she  went  with  her  sister  to  Balti- 
more, where  both  became  members  of  an  insignificant  stock  company. 
Miss  Armstrong  playing  the  leading  parts  in  the  round  of  the  plays 
which  such  organizations  usually  present.  This  company  brought  out  a 
different  play  each  week,  thus  developing  Miss  Armstrong's  versatility 
and  a  capacity  for  intense  application  in  studying  and  rehearsing  the 
various  parts  which  was  of  incalculable  service  to  her  in  her  later  work. 

Perhaps  the  best  schooling  she  received  was  that  given  by  Boucicault 
when  she  played  with  him  and  his  company  in  "  The  Shaughraun." 
After  leaving  Boucicault  she  played  in  ^^Lynwood"  at  the  Union 
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Square  Theatre,  and  subsequently  for  a  season  with  Fred  Brighton 
in  "  Forgiven."  An  engagement  in  "  Hoodman  Blind"  followed,  after 
which  she  played  with  Joseph  Haworth  in  "  Rosedale*"  Afterwards 
she  played  engagements  in  "  The  Still  Alarm"  and  in  "  The  Burglar/' 
Then  came  her  engagement  by  Mr.  Frohman  as  leading  lady  for  his 
New  York  company,  and  her  brilliant  success  in  "  Men  and  Women*' 
and  "  The  Lost  Paradise." 

It  is  difficult  for  those  not  versed  in  theatrical  affairs  to  compre- 
hend how  great  an  achievement  it  is  to  have  thus  reached  the  position 
of  leading  lady  in  one  of  the  best  metropolitan  stock  companies.  It 
is  a  place  which  nothing  but  absolute  merit  can  ever  attain,  and  the 
possibilities  which  it  affords  to  a  woman  who  is  ambitious  and  willing 
to  work  are  practically  limitless.  Having  reached  this  altitude,  Sydney 
Armstrong  may  now  allow  her  ambition  greater  sway.  She  has  con- 
quered the  thousand  obstructions,  great  and  small,  which  lay  in  her 
path,  and  henceforth  her  course  is  clear :  whether  she  reaches  her  goal 
or  not  depends  upon  herself. 

Alfred  Sioddart. 
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WHEN  potatoes  were  in  blossom. 
When  the  new  hay  filled  the  mows. 
Sweet  the  paths  we  trod  together. 
Bringing  home  the  cows. 

What  a  purple  kissed  the  pasture, 
Kissed  and  blessed  the  alder  boughs, 

As  we  wandered  slow  at  sundown, 
Bringing  home  the  cows ! 

How  the  far-off  hills  were  gilded 

With  the  light  that  dream  allows, 
As  we  built  our  hopes  beyond  them, 

Bringing  home  the  cows  ! 

How  our  eyes  were  thronged  with  visions, 
What  a  meaning  wreathed  our  brows. 

As  we  watched  the  cranes,  and  lingered, 
Bringing  home  the  cows  ! 

Past  the  years,  and  through  the  distance. 

Throbs  the  memory  of  our  vows. 
Oh  that  we  again  were  children. 

Bringing  home  the  cows ! 

Oiarles  O.  D.  Roberts. 
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FOILS  AND  FENCING. 


FENCING 
may  be  de- 
scribed, for  a  geD- 
eral  d^nitioD,  aa 
the  art  of  attack 
ud  self-defence 
by  the  aid  of  such 
weapons  as  a 
sword,  a  rapier,  a 
sabre,  a  bayonet, 
or  a  foil.  Techni- 
(ally,  fencing  is 
UBoally  limitra  to 
the  last  of  these, 
and  works  on  the 
art  touch  only  on 
attack  and  defence 
with  the  foil  in 
pastime  and  the 
rapier    in    actual 

r  ,  ,     "**  OH  ODiBIl  — THE  COBHECT  KtanOH. 

personal  combat. 

To  b^in  properly,  let  U9  say  a  few  words  about  the  history  of 
fencing. 

The  art  of  fencing  is  one  of  the  oldest  kopwn.  Quarrels  and  hatreds 
have  been  common  from  the  day  that  the  human  race  existed.  Men 
bad  to  defend  themselves,  their  property,  their  parents,  their  friends; 
and  the  thought  of  being  armed  with  some  trustwortliy  weapon  was 
natural.  Hence  steel  soon  took  the  shape  of  a  lance,  a  sword,  a  rapier, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  weapons,  which  varied  according  to  the  tastes, 
the  needs,  and  the  skill  of  the  inventors.  Soon  frequent  usage  brought 
dexterity,  and  experience  the  desire  to  find  out  the  b^t  means  of  dealing 
or  of  parrying  a  blow. 

The  Athenians,  graceful  and  accomplished  in  all  sports,  were  the 
first  to  establish  rules  to  govern  fencing  wiih  the  sword ;  for  the  sword, 
of  all  arme8  blanches,  was  always  recognized  as  the  most  dangerous,  on 
account  of  its  lightness  and  its  elSciency  at  close  quarters.  &)oq  after, 
die  Romans  became  extraordinarily  skilful  in  the  art  of  fencing,  which 
they  reduced  to  settled  principles  and  practised  with  passion  :  to  the 
^ort  sword  of  her  soldiers,  and  to  their  wonderful  dexterity,  Rome 
owed  many  a  long  century  of  power  and  of  glory. 

After  the  fall  of  Rome,  fencing,  as  an  aH,  became  almost  extinct, 
and,  whatever  novelists  may  tell  us,  during  the  Middle  Ages  it  was 
well-nigh  unknown.     Ponderous  two-handed  rapiers  requir^  strength 
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and  endarance,  but  not  the  beautiful  skill  and  almost  dsintj  play  of 
the  foil. 

It  is  to  Henri  St.-Didier  that  we  owe  the  resurrection  of  the  art. 
In  1573  he  taught  fencing  in  Paris,  and  he  was  the  first  to  ^ve  names 
to  the  different  thrusts  then  used,  such  as  "  mwn-drette,"  "  renverse," 
"  fendante,"  "  estocade,"  and  "  imbrocade." 

Pater,  who  wrote  after  St.-Didier,  divided  the  different  parries  into 
five  distinct  classes,  calling  them  prime,  seconde,  tiercey  quarte,  and 
quinte :  these  names  have  survived  the  master  three  hundred  years, 
and  are  used  to  this  day. 


In  1635  Ducoudrat  first  conceived  the  idea  of  extending  the  reach 
by  lunging  when  thrusting,  and  in  1660  Bolognesco,  an  Italian  author 
of  great  repute  in  fencing-matters,  advised  extending  the  reach  not  by 
lunging,  as  is  uniformly  done  to-day,  but  merely  by  bringing  the  body 
well  forward  without  moving  the  right  foot. 

Sixteen  years  later  the  celebrated  Laperche  made  his  pupils  assume 
the  "  on  guard"  position  in  a  strange  manner :  he  instructed  them  to 
stand  on  the  point  of  the  right  foot  and  to  lift  up  the  left  heel  when 
dealing  an  "estocade,"  He  taught  no  more  the  prime  and  the  quinte, 
which  seemed  forgotten  in  his  time,  but  he  showed  them  six  dinerent 
thrusts,  which  proves  that  the  masters  of  the  seventeenth  century 
studied  far  more  how  to  attack  than  how  to  parry, — an  old  exploded 
idea,  natural  enough  to  bf^iuners,  but  derided  by  fencers  of  experience. 

The  art  of  fencing  slowly  advanced  during  the  eighteenth  century 
towards  the  perfection  it  has  reached  today.  Many  authors — Italians, 
Germans,  and  Austrians,  as  well  as  French — devoted  long  hours  of 
study  to  this  beantiftil  art.  Among  these  the  most  celebrated  is  Danet, 
who  in  1764  published  a  treatise  which  still  deserves  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  literature  of  the  foil.  "  The  art  of  fencing,"  he  said,  "  ia 
a  noble  exercise ;  it  is  the  support  of  justice  and  of  bravery ;  it  gives  us 
means  of  defence  when  attacked,  and  of  avenging  our  honor  if  it  be 
wounded.  The  skill  and  experience  we  acquire  enable  us  to  ward 
off  a  mortal  blow  and  to  rispost  with  advantage." 

It  was,  however,  only  at  the  )>eginning  of  this  century  that  first 
appeared  on  the  scene  the  great  masters  who  originated  the  fencing 
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of  tixlay,  gach  as  Jean  Ijouis,  known  aa  "Le  Bayard  ue  I'EcicriDie," 
Lefaug^re,  the  wondrous  blade,  Cbarlemagne,  Gomard,  de  MeneaBJer, 
BerttaDd,  the  illuatrioua  swordsmaD,  and  ever  so  manv  others,  who  all 
contribated  their  quota  to  establish  feDcing  on  a  solid  basis. 

Modem  fencing  owes  its  perfection  to  the  Military  Academy  of 
JoioTille-le-Pont,  established  W  tlie  French  govemtneot  id  1S72. 
All  the  masters-at-arms  of  the  French  army  must  graduate  from  this 
tcadeiny,  and  a  diploma  is  only  awarded  after  lengthy  examinations 
not  only  in  the  practice  but  also  in  the  theory  of  the  art.  So  superior 
is  the  instruction  there  that  among  French  fencers  the  masters  graduated 
from  Joinville-le-Poot  are  universally  recognized  as  the  finest  in  the 
vorld,  bein^  held  specially  preferable  to  the  old  masters,  all  sadly  d^ 
iaeat  in  theory,  all  erratic  in  practice,  and  each  with  ideas  of  his  own 
iboot  feDdng. 


Fencing  is  the  art  of  attack  and  of  self-defence  with  the  swoid. 
It  teaches  ns  the  movements  that  enable  us  either  to  hit  onr  adversary 
with  a  sword  or  to  ward  off  his  blows.  The  first  are  called  ihruda; 
the  second,  parries.  It  shows  ua  also  certain  movements  which  will 
deceive  our  enemy  by  false  attacks,  called  femit,  and  instructs  us  how 
to  protect  ourselves  from  these.  AH  these  movements  are  continually 
nsed  in  a  bout,  or  aaeauU. 

The  position  taken  for  the  attack  or  the  defence  is  called  "on 
guard."  Without  going  into  details,  we  will  explain  the  proper 
position  of  a  man  on  guard. 

The  body  must  be  placed  so  as  to  present  a  profile  to  the  adver- 
sary, the  right  foot  forward,  the  right  arm  half  bent,  with  the  elbow 
at  the  distance  of  about  ten  inches  from  the  body,  the  left  foot  some 
twenty  inches  behind  the  right  and  at  right  angles  to  it,  the  kneea 
bent,  the  body  erect  and  well  poised  on  the  hips,  but  a  trifle  more 
on  the  left  than  on  the  right,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  right 
1^  when  "  lunging."  The  general  jxtsition  must  be  such  that  the 
shoulders,  the  arms,  and  the  right  1^  will  have  the  same  direction  tO' 
wards  the  adversary,  the  object  being  to  cover  the  vital  parts  and  facil- 
itate the  luDge :   the  right  arm  half  bent,  the  wrist  at  the  height  of 
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the  breast,  and  the  point  of  the  foil  at  that  of  the  eye ,  the  left  hand 
at  the  height  of  the  head ;  the  fiagA^  well  rounded,  the  thumb  free ; 
the  head  erect,  looking  in  the  direc- 
tioD  of  the  right  shoulder ;  the  eyes 
fixed  frankly  on  those  of  the  adver- 
sary. The  whole  posture  must  be 
free  and  easy. 

Advance  takes  place  when  the 
contestants  arc  too  iar  apart ;  retreat, 
when  too  near. 

In  order  to  advance,  carry  the 
right  foot  forward  without  in  any 
way  disturbing  the  position  of  the 
body  or  that  of  tlie  sword,  and  bring 
immediately  the  left  foot  within  its 
proper  distance  of  the  right  (twenty 
inches). 

In  order  to  retreat,  carry  the  lefl 
foot  backwards  without  in  any  way 
disturbing  the  position  of  the  body 
or  that  of  the  sword,  and  bring  im- 
mediately the  right  foot  within  its 
proper  distance  of  the  left. 

The  foil  must  l>e  held  so  that  the 

hand  will  take  the  direction  of   the 

forearm  and  the  point  of  the  blade 

will  be   at   the    height  of   the    eye. 

THE  roDB  QDtBTEBB.  HoM  the  foll  vciy  firmly  only  when 

thrusting  or  parrying:  if  you  grasp 

it  tightly  during  a  bout  of  any  length,  the  muscles  of  your  hand  will 

become  cramped,  and  will  prevent  your  handling  the  foil  with  the 

necessary  delicacy. 

The  hand  can  assume  three  different  positions  when  thrusting  or 
parryiiig : 

1.  In  quaiie,  where  the  palm  is  uppermost 

2.  In  tierce,  where  the  knuckles  are  uppermost. 

3.  In  six,  where  the  thumb  is  uppermost  and  the  fingers  are  on  the 
left;  this  last  position  is  also  called  middling. 

The  extension  of  the  body,  or  Ivnge,  takes  place  when,  thrusting ; 
it  is  meant  to  give  a  longer  reach.  The  right  arm  is  straightened  its 
full  length  ;  the  left  arm  is  <]uickly  lowered  until  it  all  but  meets  the 
body,  and  the  right  foot  is  rai>idly  extended  forward  (though  kept  quite 
close  to  the  ground),  proceeding  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  adver- 
sary, never  an  inch  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  this  would  shorten  the 
reach  of  the  lunge  and  expose  Hie  Itody.  After  lunging,  whether  suc- 
cessfully or  not,  recover  quickly  and  resume  the  guard. 

To  engage  is  to  cross  swords  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  one  taken 
for  the  guard.  For  example,  having  joined  swords  in  mx,  with  the 
hand  to  the  Ufi,  bo  as  to  guard  against  straight  thrusts  in  the  inner  line, 
in  order  to  engage,  lower  the  point  of  your  foil,  pass  it  rapidly  under 
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yoor  oppODent's,  aiid  join  swordB,  the  band  etil]  in  six,  but  to  the 
right 

Chaiwfe  of  engagement  is  a  new  engagement  taken  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  the  one  preceding.  For  example,  after  the  completion  of  tne 
first  engagement,  lower  the  point  of  your  foil,  pass  it  rapidly  under 
roar  opponent's,  and  join  eworde,  the  hand  still  in  six,  but  to  the  UJL 

The  engagement  and  the  change  of  engagement  can  be  executed 
dther  standing  still  or  when  advancing  or  retreating. 

The  double  engagement  is  the  immediate  and  rapid  succession  of 
two  engagements.     It  must  be  executed  without  moviog  the  wrist.    If 


made  when  advancing  or  retreating,  the  advance  or  retreat  must  termi- 
nate at  the  very  moment  that  the  second  engagement  is  complete.  A 
doable  engagement  is  extremely  useful  when  advancing,  since  you 
achieve  your  purpose,  namely,  to  get  nearer  your  opponent  without  ex- 
posing your  body,  by  maintaining  his  sword  in  its  positiou  and  thus 
preventing  his  disengaging  and  lunging  at  you.  If  you  are  attacked 
at  too  close  quarters  and  wish  to  retreat,  it  is  useful  in  that  it  prevents 
him  from  pursuing  you  with  his  foil  before  you  are  well  on  guard. 

To  attack  in  fencing  is  to  endeavor  to  hit  one's  opponent  either  by 
a  simple  or  by  a  composite  thrust.  The  thrust  is  simple  when  result- 
ing from  a  single  movement;  composite,  when  resulting  from  several. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  simple  thrusts, — the  straight  thrust,  the  dis- 
engagement, and  the  <xnip6,  or  out. 

The  ttraight  ihnitt  hits  directly  the  opponent ;  it  is  the  result  of 
straightening  the  arm  and  lunging.  To  execute  it,  the  engaging  line 
not  being  well  closed,  straighten  the  arm,  lunge,  and  thrust  with  the 
band  weH  up. 

The  dtsmgagement  is  a  change  of  lateral  lines,  followed  by  a 
straight  thrust.  To  execute  it,  lower  the  point  of  your  foil,  pass  it 
under  your  opponent's,  straighten  out  your  arm  at  the  same  time, 
lunge,  and  thmst.  The  hand  ought  always  to  be  high  and  towards 
the  opponent's  sword,  so  as  to  have  the  body  well  covered. 

The  eoupi,  or  cut,  is  a  disengagement  over  (instead  of  imder)  the 
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opponeat's  sword.  It  is  executed  in  the  same  manoer,  but  in  liflinK 
the  point  of  the  sword  above  the  opponeut's,  straightening  the  arm  aaa 
dealing  a  straight  thrust.  In  making  the  cut,  the  fingers  alone,  and 
not  the  whole  arm,  must  act,  so  as  to  pass  your  foil  as  near  as  possible 
to. the  point  of  your  adversary's  blade, 

A  fencing-bout  can  be  compared  to  a  battle-field,  where  contending 


generals  exert  all  their  coolness,  their  skill,  and  their  cunning. 
good  commander  seeks  constantly  to  deceive  the  enemy  by  simulating 
false  attacks  with  the  movements  of  his  troops.     A  good  fencer  will 


continually  endeavor  to  delude  his  opponent  by  simulating  false  attacks 
which  will  mislead  him  into  parrying  into  one  line  when  he  is  being; 
hit  in  another.     These  movements  are  called  feinU. 


A  feint  must  be  so  well  made  that  it  is  mistaken  for  (he  hit  itself; 
it  will  thus  force  your  adversary  off  his  guard  and  make  him  expose 
himself  in  one  line  in  order  to  parry  in  another,  when  you  quickly 
lunge  at  the  unprotected  spot. 

Feints  have  but  one  purpose,  to  occupy  your  adversary's  mind  on 
one  line,  by  threatening  him  with  danger, — i.e.,  the  point  of  your  foil, 
— and  to  lunge  at  him  in  another.  When,  fencing  against  a  man 
whose  play  you  ignore,  never  rush  in  when  you  see  an  opening ;  it 
^may  be  a  skilful  trap,  in  other  words,  a  feint,  which  may  result  in  a 
deadly  thrust ;  proceed  slowly  at  first ;  feel  your  way  and  the  working 
of  his  sword  with  your  blade,  and  endeavor  to  guess  hie  thoughts. 

To  parry  is  to  ward  off  the  sword  of  your  adversary  which  other- 
wise would  have  hit  you.  Parries,  when  well  executed,  need  but  a 
slight  movement  of  the  wrist.  Merely  change  your  guard,  so  as  to 
bring  your  sword  from  the  line  which  your  adversary  has  just  left,  to 
the  cue  in  which  he  has  chosen  to  attack  you.  To  know  how  to  parry 
well  and  quickly  is  essential  to  a  good  fencer.  It  is  useless  to  know 
half  a  dozen  mortal  thrusts,  if  yon  cannot  parry  a  single  pass. 

To  rispost  is  to  attack  after  having  parried,  either  immediatfily  or 
afler  a  single  interval. 
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To  fxmvler-ri«poti  is  to  attack  afiter  having  parried  a  rispoet. 
A  time  iknut  {coup  de  tempt)  ia  an  attack  BUrpriaiog  the  adver- 
sary io  the  prepanitioD  of  his  own  ;  it  is,  therefore,  aD  attack  executed 
during  an  absence  of  foil  in  case  of  too  large  a  feint,  in  that  of  a 
direct  attack  in  the  lower  iine,  or  when  a  lunge  is  spoiled  hy  atlow- 
ing  the  right  foot  to  start  before  having  straightened  out  the  arm. 

It  is  emplojred  in 
the  case  of  loose  at- 
tacks ID  the  outer  or 
ID  the  inner  line,  or 
a  direct  attack  in  the 
lower  line  by  lunging 
quickly  in  an  open 
space  and  touching  by 
the  etraieht  thrust. 

The  time  thrust  is, 
therefore,  a  uniform 
iDovemeDt  oompris- 
ing  at  the  same  time 
a  parry  and  a  rispoet. 
It  consists  really  in 
stopping  the  adver- 
sary from  the  final 
execation  of  his  at- 
tack, by  shutting  out 

the  line  in  whi^  he  oh  0D*«D.~-aAmBB. 

endeavors  to  hit  and 

preventing  his  further  progress  with  your  sword.  It  is  preferable  to 
make  the  time  thrust  in  Uie  upper  rather  than  in  the  lower  line,  he- 
cause  in  the  latter  case  there  is  too  much  risk  of  both  hitting  at  the 
same  time. 

The  ttop  fhrud  {coup  cParrh)  is  a  rapid  attack  executed  during  the 
advance  of  the  adversary.  It  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  time 
thrust,  the  principal  difference  being  that  it  is  done  without  lunging. 

To  diaarm  an  adversary  is  to  knock  his  sword  out  of  his  hand. 
Onoe  this  was  considered  to  be  a  very  fine  thing.  Nowadays  it  is  but 
little  practised,  it  being  held  cowardly  to  hit  a  defenceless  man.  But 
as  it  is  still  used  in  bouts,  though  never  in  duels,  we  will  say  a  few 
words  about  it.  The  simplest  way  is  to  give  a  quick,  hard  blow  on 
the  thinner  part  of  your  adversary's  sword  with  the  thicker  part  of 
your  own,  when  his  arm  is  straightened  out  preparatory  to  a  lunge. 
This  disarm  needs  a  correct  eye  and  great  precision  of  execution :  it 
U  used  mostly  on  a  straight  thrust  after  a  change  of  guard. 

Another  way  is  to  "  tie  up"  your  adversary's  aword,  half  twisting 
)Ur  own  around  his  and  pressing  hard.     Even  if  you  do  not  disarm 
m,  you  will  force  him  to  expose  himself,  and  have  but  to  takead- 
van^ee  of  your  chance. 

When  fencing,  caution  and  prudence  should  guide  your  every  thrust. 
Never  rispost  until  you  have  parried.    Lunge  at  your  adversary  when 
yon  see  a  good  chance;  do  not  throw  yourself  on  him  at  hap-hazard. 
Vol.  LI.— 8 
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Be  always  fully  on  guard.  Parry  well  and  closely,  and  protect  rour 
retreats  ay  parries.  Husband  your  strength,  and  you  will  always  keep 
cool :  you  will  thus  have  an  enormous  advantage  over  au  adversary 
who  is  carried  away  by  au  impetuous  desire  of  continually  lungiug. 

When  fencing  with  a  stranger,  keep  at  a  good  distance,  and  feel  the 
working  of  his  sword  with  your  blade  {idler  kfer). 

To  become  a  good  fencer  you  must  know  something  about  the 
theory  of  the  art,  otherwise  your  thrusts  and  parries  will  be  a  blind 
routine.  Analyze  the  work  of  a  man  who  has  fenced  much,  but  with- 
out theory.  It  will  be  similar  to  the  sparring  of  a  self-taught  country 
bumpkin.  He  will  know  about  three  thrusts  and  two  parries,  and 
never  use  anything  else.  Two  feints  will  disconcert  him,  and  three 
will  see  him  touched. 


When  fencing,  do  not  let  your  ardor  carry  you  away ;  coolness  can- 
not be  too  much  insisted  upon.  Be  wary  of  your  adversary,  but,  how- 
ever much  your  superior  he  may  be,  never  be  afraid.  A  man  afraid 
is  already  half  beaten.  Be  prudent,  and  rdreat  when  you  do  not  feel 
sure  of  parrying;  but  even  then  be  always  ready  to  parry  a  second 
thrust  given  in  the  chase.  When  you  see  a  man  retreat  without  good 
cause,  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  a  trap,  and  if  you  pursue  him,  do  so 
cautiously.  The  simplest  thrusts  and  the  simplest  parrira  are  always 
the  best. 

When  ^our  adversary  is  about  to  thrust  inside  the  blade,  he  leaves 
his  right  side  unprotected.  Take  advantage  of  this.  Having  lunged, 
resume  your  guard  as  quickly  as  possible.  Conceal  your  intentions 
and  try  and  find  out  your  adversary's.  This  needs  long  practice,  but 
once  attained  will  make  of  you  a  formidable  fencer. 

When  a  man  is  guarded  too  low,  hit  him  in  the  upper  line;  when 
too  high,  lunge  under  his  blade. 

In  order  to  fence  well  you  must  study  well.     Anecdotes  of  con-   . 
scripts  killing  masters-at>arms  in  duels  are  very  pretty,  but  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  novels  wherein  a  single  champion  defeats  a  whole 
army. 
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Tou  cannot  master  aajthing  without  applying  yourself  to  it 
FeDeJDg,  however,  when  acquired  to  some  degree,  will  repay  a  thou- 
Eand  times  the  few  hours  of  steady  work  which  you  must  devote  to  it 
It  is  intereeting,  CMiting,  and  ever  varied.  It  develops  the  body,  aod 
particularly  the  chest,  strengthens  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs, 
quickens  the  eyesight,  and  accustoms  one  to  judge  promptly  and  oor- 
rectly. 

A  great  physician,  Sir  Everard  Home,  known  alike  for  his  medical 
lore  and  for  his  fondness  of  manly  sports,  said  of  fencing,  "  Of  all  the 
different  modes  in  which  the  body  can  be  exercised,  there  is  none,  in 
my  judgment,  that  is  capable  of  giving  strength  and  velocity,  as  well 
as  precision,  to  the  action  of  all  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body  in 
an  equal  degree,  as  the  practice  of  fencing,  and  none  more  conducive 
to  bodily  health." 


And,  truly,  should  you  but  once  see  two  good  fencers  stand  face  to 
&ce,  one  lunging  like  lightning,  the  other  parrying  like  a  flash,  ris- 
poBting,  feinting,  and  thrusting,  seeking  by  delicacy  of  play  or  by 
superiority  of  rispost  to  make  his  trusty  foil  bend  semicircularly  on  bis 
adversary's  breast,  the  other  endeavoring  to  lead  his  enemy  into  some 
cunning  trap  by  some  dainty  feint,  then  a  lunge,  a  rispost,  a  parry,  and 
a  counter-rispost  following  in  quick  successiou,  you  would  acknowledge 
'       "     ■       ■     ■  ■       tiful       '  ■  ■  


that  feucing  is  the  most  is^utiml  and  most  noble  exercise  in  the  world. 

To  give  an  idea  of  what  a  brave  man  can  do  if  he  knows  fencing 
thoroughly  and  but  keeps  oool  and  ooUected  in  danger,  we  will  relate 
an  historical  duel.  So  extraordinary  is  this  combat  that  it  would  be 
held  a  romance,  had  it  not  been  witnessed  by  a  whole  army.  The  hero 
ia  Jean  Louis,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  as  one  of  the  great 
maetei^  of  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  the  duel  happened  in 
Madrid  in  1813.  He  was  the  master-at-arms  of  the  Thirty-Second 
Regiment  of  French  Infantry ;  the  First  Regiment,  composed  entirely 
of  Italians,  formed  part  of  the  same  brigade. 

R^mental  ey>r^  de  corpg  and  rivalries  of  nationality  caused  con- 
stant quarrels,  when  swords  were  often  whipped  out  or  bullets  exchanged. 
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Af);er  a  small  battle  had  occurred  in  the  streets  of  Madrid^  in  which 
over  two  hundred  French  and  Italian  soldiers  had  taken  part,  the 
officers  of  the  two  raiments,  in  a  council  of  war  assembled,  decided  to 
give  such  breaches  of  order  a  great  blow,  and  to  re-establish  discipline  : 
they  decreed  tliat  the  masters-at-arms  of  the  two  raiments  should  take 
up  the  quarrel  and  fight  it  out. 

Imagine  a  whole  army  in  battle-array  on  one  of  the  large  plains 
that  surround  Madrid.  In  the  centre  a  lar^  ring  is  left  open  for  the 
contestants.  This  spot  is  raised  above  the  plain,  so  that  not  one  of  the 
spectators  of  this  tragic  scene — gayly-dressed  officers,  soldiers  in  line, 
Spaniards,  excited  as  never  a  bull-fight  excited  them — will  miss  one 
phase  of  the  contest.  It  is  before  ten  thousand  men  that  the  honor  of 
an  army  is  about  to  be  avenged  in  the  blood  of  thirty  brave  men. 

The  drum  is  heard.  Two  men,  naked  to  the  waist,  step  in  the  ring. 
The  first  is  tall  and  strong;  his  black  eyes  roll  disdainfully  upon  the 
gaping  crowd :  he  is  Giacomo  Ferrari,  the  celebrated  Italian.  The 
second,  tall,  also  handsome,  and  with  muscles  like  steel,  stands  mod- 
estly awaiting  the  word  of  command :  his  name  is  Jean  Louis.  The 
seconds  take  their  places  on  either  side  of  their  principals.  A  death- 
like silence  ensues. 

"  On  guard  I" 

The  two  masters  cross  swords.  Giacomo  Ferrari  lunges  repeatedly 
at  Jean  Louis,  but  in  vain ;  his  every  thrust  is  met  by  a  parry.  He 
makes  up  his  mind  to  bide  his  chance,  and  caresses  and  teases  his  op- 
ponent's blade.  Jean  Louis,  calm  and  watchful,  lends  himself  to  the 
play,  when,  quicker  than  lightning,  the  Italian  jumps  aside  with  a  loud 
yell  and  makes  a  terrible  lunge  at  Jean  Louis, — a  Florentine  trick, 
often  successful.  But,  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  Jean  Louis  has 
parried,  and  risposts  quickly  in  the  shoulder. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  cries  Giacomo,  "  a  mere  scratch,"  and  they  again 
fall  on  guard.  Almost  directly  he  is  hit  in  the  breast.  This  time  the 
sword  of  Jean  Louis,  who  is  now  attacking,  penetrates  deeply.  Gia- 
como's  face  becomes  livid,  his  sword  drops  from  his  hand,  and  he  falls 
heavily  on  the  turf.     He  is  dead. 

Jean  Louis  is  already  in  position.  He  wipes  his  reeking  blade,  then, 
with  the  point  of  his  sword  in  the  ground,  he  calmly  awaits  the  next 
man. 

The  best  fencer  of  the  First  Regiment  has  just  been  carried  away  a 
corpse ;  but  the  day  is  not  yet  over.  Fourteen  adversaries  are  there, 
impatient  to  measure  swords  with  the  conqueror,  burning  to  avenge  the 
master  they  had  deemed  invincible. 

Jean  Louis  has  hardly  had  two  minutes'  rest.  He  is  ready.  A 
new  adversary  stands  before  him.  A  sinister  click  of  swords  is  heard, 
a  lunge,  a  parry,  a  rispost,  and  then  a  cry,  a  sigh,  and  all  is  over.  A 
second  body  is  before  Jean  Louis. 

A  third  adversary  advances.  They  want  Jean  Louis  to  rest  "  I 
am  not  tired,"  he  answers,  with  a  smile. 

The  signal  is  given.  The  Italian  is  as  tall  as  the  one  who  lies  there 
a  corpse  covered  by  a  military  cloak.  He  has  closely  watched  Jean 
Louis'  play,  and  thinks  he  has  guessed  the  secret  of  his  victories.     He 
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muldplies  his  feints  and  tricks^  then,  all  at  once,  bounding  like  a  tiger 
on  his  prey,  he  gives  his  opponent  a  terrible  thrust  in  the  lower  line. 
Bat  Jean  Louts'  sword  has  parried,  and  is  now  deep  within  his  oppo- 
nent's breast. 

What  need  to  relate  any  more?  Ten  new  adversaries  followed  him, 
and  the  ten  fell  before  Jean  Louis  amid  the  excited  yells  and  roars  of 
an  army. 

At  the  request  of  the  Thirty-Second  Regiment's  colonel,  who  thought 
the  lesson  sufficient,  Jean  Louis,  after  much  pressing,  consented  to  stop 
the  combat ;  and  he  shook  hands  with  the  two  survivors,  applauded  by 
ten  thousand  men. 

From  that  day  fights  ceased  between  French  and  Italian  soldiers. 

This  wonderful  and  gigantic  combat  might  be  held  a  fable  were  not 
all  the  fiicts  above  stated  still  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Ministry  of 
War.  Eugene  VanSehcdek. 


SWEETHEART,   TO   YOVl 

SWEETHEART,  to  you  all  things  are  clear, 
The  sky  a  pure  perpetual  blue, 
And  Youth's  elixir  in  the  air. 
Sweetheart,  to  you  I 

But  Joy  to  me  is  never  true ; 
For  though  her  fiury  feet  draw  near. 
They  swiftly  vanish  out  of  view. 

My  life  is  like  a  garden  drear 

Whose  rose  of  hope  has  lost  its  dew ; 
But  morning  buds  are  opening  fair. 
Sweetheart,  to  you ! 

William  H,  ffayne. 


IF  I  MIGHT  CHOOSE. 

IF  I  might  choose  my  meeting-time  with  Death, 
I'd  clasp  his  hand  on  some  sad  autumn  day. 
And  with  the  year's  ripe  fruit  I'd  pass  away, 
If  I  might  time  my  last  faint  fleeting  breath. 

But  oh,  pale  king,  thou  art  no  creature's  slave  I 

We  may  choose  much  in  life,  but  in  the  end 

Thou  makest  every  mortal  will  to  bend 

And  break  above  an  open,  waiting  grave  I 

Carrie  Blake  Morgan, 
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A    DICTIONARY  SESSION  AT   THE   ACADEMY  (UNI- 
VERSITY OF  FRANCE). 

SINCE  the  day  when  M.  Renaii,  runniDg  to  satire,  declared  that  it 
would  take  the  Academy  twelve  hundred  years  yet  to  complete 
the  Dictionary,  I  had  but  one  fixed  intention,  which  was  to  be  present 
at  one  of  the  mysterious  sessions  during  which  the  Forty*  elaborated 
this  gigantic  work.  What  happened  under  the  sonorous  dome  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  Dictionary  ?  It  may  be  likened  to  a  fiery  forge,  at 
which  forty  cyclops,  bathed  in  sweat,  ran  the  bronze  of  words  and 
hammered  the  plate  of  the  verb.  Thanks  to  the  complicity  of  Pin- 
gard,  who  never  again  felt  kindly  toward  a  Journalist,  I  have  been 
able  to  realize  my  dream.  Carefully  concealea  in  the  great  room,  but 
situated  so  as  to  see  and  hear  everything,  I  saw  and  heard  everything 
last  Wednesday.     Here  it  is : 

February  15,  Ash  Wednesday. 

No  one  yet  in  the  place.  The  clock  strikes  two.  I  have  my 
opera-glass.  I  level  it — nothing.  Beastly  weather  outside.  The 
snow  has  melted.  Paris  is  gray  and  hazy.  From  my  place  of  con- 
cealment with  a  glance  I  sweep  the  Pont  des  Arts  to  the  court  of  the 
Louvre.  No  immortal  on  that  bridge.  Could  Pingard  have  supposed 
me  a  lexicographical  rabbit? 

A  door  opens  finally,  and  some  one  enters.  It  is  Monsieur  the 
Perpetual  Secretary.  Is  it  a  spectre,  this  old  man  calm  and  silent? 
No,  he  coughs.     The  cough  is  human. 

He  moves  toward  a  book-case  containing  twenty-five  great  volumes, 
like  commercial  ledgers.  He  takes  one  of  them,  the  first  to  the  left, 
on  the  back  of  which  I  discern  a  large  capital  A.  He  rolls  it  on  a 
little  wheeled  carriage  to  an  immense  table,  on  which  he  establishes  it. 
He  opens  it  at  the  first  page.  I  level  my  glass.  The  first  page  is 
blank.     It  is  evidently  the  Dictionary. 

An  immortal  pushes  the  door.  Bang  it  goes  with  a  hollow  sound. 
The  Perpetual  advances  to  meet  and  welcome  him. 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  are  the  first.  So  it  is  everywhere,''  he  adds, 
gallantly,  "  and  always.'* 

"  Notwithstanding  that  I  come  from  Croissy,''  Remarks  the  new 
arrival,  a  tall  man,  the  living  portrait  of  Henri  IV.,  and  whose 
hooked  nose,  broken  very  high,  large  and  bulbous  like  an  extinguisher, 
alone  prevents  his  little  eyes,  scintillating  like  stars,  from  joining  and 
mingling  their  fires. 

"  What  1  Augier  here  already,''  cries  a  voice  outside,  "  who  lives 
in  the  country  ?" 

Ah !  I  know  well  the  one  who  enters,  and  love  him  with  all  my 
heart.  Tall  also,  but  holding  himself  straighter,  he  carries  above  a 
haughty  brow  his  pride  of  frizzled  hair.     All  about  him  breathes  the 

*  The  members  of  the  Academy  are  forty  in  number. 
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air  of  assuraDoe  vhich  gives  luck,  that  Bupreme  virtue  of  the  nioe- 
teenth  oentury.  The  brusqueness  of  beine  truly  good,  ashamed  of  the 
human  species  and  the  mistake  of  life,  characterizes  his  gait,  manner, 
and  speech.  It  is  Dumas.  He  comes  up  to  Augier  smiling,  and  both 
fall  to  laughing,  the  Parisian  laugh^  that  laugh  the  crystal  of  which  is 
a  vitrified  tear. 

And,  at  the  rear,  a  third  immortal  presents  himself.  A  fat  old 
fellow,  short  on  his  1^,  apparently  chilly,  his  hands  thrust  in  his 
sleeves,  resembling  some  heretical  beadle  whose  fingers  would  be  burnt 
by  holy  water ;  his  nose  bulbous  and  pimply,  like  that  of  the  Ghir- 
landajo  of  the  Louvre  in  the  gallery  of  Primitives.  This  member  of 
the  Forty,  like  the  other  two,  is  a  glory  to  his  country,  its  only  great 
contemporaneous  prose- writer  perhaps.     They  call  him  Renan^ 

The  immortal  who  follows  next  under  the  dome  forms  a  striking 
contrast  He  is  as  handsome  as  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias.  Long  hair  still 
blond  falls  curling  upon  his  shoulders,  disclosing  a  classical  race  which 
no  modem  worries  have  lined.  He  seats  himself  near  Renan,  in  a 
comer,  and  in  semitones  they  confabulate  of  ancient  myths  and  ages 
long  departed.     It  is  Leconte  de  Lisle,  the  poet. 

"  Grentlemen,'^  says  the  Perpetual,  "  we  may  begin.  The  French 
Academy  has  now  assembled.'' 

They  protest  against  this,  these  modest  ones.  The  Perpetual 
then  explains  to  them  that,  as  usual  for  lexicographical  sessions,  the 
dukes  excuse  themselves :  "  we  should  only  cramp  you,"  they  write. 
As  to  the  younger  Academicians,  trusting  in  their  leaders,  they  put  the 
work  on  them.  So  at  their  age  they  sow  their  wild  oats,  when  one 
amuses  himself  in  the  world.  The  professors  are  giving  lessons  in 
town  at  a  dollar  apiece,  for  immortals  must  live  as  well  as  others. 
Hence  their  absence.  As  for  the  scientists,  they  have  forgotten  the  day, 
the  hour,  their  business  perhaps,  and  the  surrounding  world,  ''the 
world  where  it  surrounds  them,"  said  he.  These  explanations  furnished, 
the  Perpetual  opens  the  Wednesday  session,  called  the  Dictionary 
session. 

From  the  skies  Richelieu  lends  an  ear.     I  see  it  with  the  glass. 

The  Perpetual.  "  You  know  we  are  at  the  letter  A,  the  first  of  the 
alphabet  and  of  the  five  vowels." 

JErnile  Augier.  "  Naturally ;  but  at  what  word  ?  I  can  never  re- 
member the  word  we  blessed  at  the  preceding  session." 

The  Perpetual,  *'  You  blessed  none.  You  talked  of  other  things. 
Sinoe  the  death  of  the  late  Yillemain  you  have  been  upon  Abraca- 
dabia." 

Alexander  Dumas.  '*  Already  ?    How  the  time  passes !" 

Leconte  de  lAde.  "  Abracadabra  is  a  fine  word,  fine  especially  by 
itself,  sonorous,  and  bestirring  the  mandibles.  Pronounced  a  few  times 
with  increasing  swiftness  it  would  exercise  the  delivery  of  the  Conaer- 
vatcire.     I  do  not  r^ard  it  unfavorably  nor  see  anything  against  it." 

Emed  Renan.  ''  Abracadabra  is  cabalistic  and  onomatopoetic." 

AIL  "Onomatopoetic.     Oh!" 

The  Perpetual  "  Onomatopoetic  words  have  no  adjectives,  my  dear 
air/' 
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Ernest  Benan  (humming).  *'  We  shall  know  that,  Camille,  in  twelve 
hundred  years."  . 

A  little  disconcerted,  the  Perpetual  prays  the  Academy  at  least  to 
vote  for  or  against  Abracadabra  as  it  stands.  "  France  attends !"  says 
he.  ''The  centuries  fly!'^  Then  Alexander  Dumas  tosses  a  poker 
chip  into  the  air. 

"  Head  or  tail  I"  cries  he,  laughing. 

But  the  counter  falls  back  into  his  open  fob,  for  this  immortal  is  a 
skilful  juggler.  Surprise  and  general  merriment  in  the  place.  The 
Perpetual  proposes  to  tack  to  the  word  Abracadabra  the  abbreviation 
"  unus.,"  meaning  "  unused." 

And  Richelieu  up  in  the  clouds  listens  with  all  his  ears. 

The  Perpetual  taps  a  little  bell,  and  in  a  voice  of  forced  gravity 
announces, — 

"  We  pass  to  Abracadabrant." 

An  energetic  protest  welcomes  this  proposition.  "You  want  to 
kill  the  immortals  in  their  lifetime  even!"  "What  should  we  leave 
for  our  heirs  to  do  ?"  "  We  have  twelve  hundred  years  before  us !" 
"  Must  we  be  weakened  with  work  at  our  age  ?"  .  .  . 

Emile  Augier  {po  Benan,  offering  his  dgarettea).  "  It  is  time,  I  think, 
to  light  one." 

Ernest  Renan.  "  Thanks,  but  I  do  not  smoke.  I  will  read  the 
Petit  Jou^malJ'  He  draws  that  paper  from  his  pocket,  opens  it,  and 
hastens  notideably  to  the  literary  department. 

Leconte  de  Lisle.  "  The  Romayana  for  me"  (same  proceeding). 

The  PerpetucU.  "Gentlemen,  I  am  compelled  to  interrupt  you; 
but  you  are  only  forty  to  construct  a  language,  and  it  must  be  con- 
structed. Abracadabrant,  whence  later  Abracadabrance,  is  the  proper 
adjective  of  the  word  which  you  have  honored  by  your  observations. 
By  the  name  of  The  Cardinal,  of  Colbert,  of  Louis  IV.,  and  of  Mme. 
S6vign6,  I  adjure  you  not  to  separate  without  having  settled  the  fate 
of  this  word.  It  drags.  Admit  into  the  national  vocabulary  or  reject 
it,  one  or  the  other  must  be  done." 

"  We  admit  it, — knocking  off  the  end,"  cries  Renan,  crumpling  his 
Petit  Journal. 

"  Grentlemen,"  puts  in  Leconte  de  Lisle,  "  we  revel  in  cant  and 
disorder.  Knocking  off  the  end  is  not  the  thing  for  lexicographical 
immortality.  Abracadabra  (unus.)  leads  necessarily  to  Abracadabrant. 
My  feet  are  getting  cold,  however,  and  I  do  not  conceal  from  you  that 
I  must  take  my  dose  of  oil.  Only  know  that  Abracadabra  rhymes 
richly  with  Alhambra." 

"  And  with  Mademoiselle  Subra,"  says  Dumas. 

"In  twelve  hundred  years  who  will  know  it?"  demands  Renan. 

The  Perpetual.  "  Gentlemen,  the  session  is  closed." 

Emile  Augier.  "  It  is  one  of  our  best." 

TVanslcUed/rom  Emile  Bergerat  by  H.  F.  Machuning. 
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EMILE  ZOLA,  the  great  French  novelist,  is  a  short-set,  pleasant-looking 
bourgtm,  of  portly  build,  with  a  flabby  parchment-complexioned  face 
framed  in  a  fringe  of  black  beard  that  is  streaked  with  gray.  He  wears  eye- 
glasses, and  is  profoundly  imperious  in  manner.  He  is  now  two-and-fifty,  and 
ail  his  life  long  has  been  in  opposition.  His  career  is  of  his  own  making. 
Five-and-twenty  years  ago  he  was  a  clerk  in  Hachette's  book-store  in  Paris, — 
passing  rich  on  eighty  francs  a  month.  While  writing  his  first  romance  he 
was  often  reduced  to  bread  and  water,  and  playfully  remarks  that  he  was  com- 
pelled "  to  play  Arab"  as  to  clothes.  To-day  he  b  nearly  if  not  quite  a  million- 
aire. He  has  amassed  a  fabulous  fortune  out  of  his  books.  "  L'Assommoir," 
which  is  perhaps  his  most  popular  work,  has  gone  through  fifty  editions.  His 
latest  novel,  *'  La  D^bftcle,"  published  quite  recently,  is  generally  accounted 
his  masterpiece.  He  has  recently  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes,  which  he 
intends  to  embody  in  his  next  novel.  How  he  ever  manages  to  turn  out  a 
bulky  volume  yearly  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  seen  him  use  the  pen  to 
understand.  He  holds  it  between  his  second  and  fourth  fingers  in  the  clumsiest 
manner  imaginable,  and  writes  as  slowly  and  laboriously  as  any  child  at  school. 
Between  the  conclusion  of  one  novel  and  the  commencement  of  another  he  takes 
a  few  weeks'  rest,  during  which  he  boats  immoderately.  He  is  also  much 
addicted  to  gardening.  He  resides  at  Medan.  His  home  was  originally  a 
peasant's  cottage,  and  contains  but  three  rooms.  It  is  here  he  pursues  his 
literary  labors.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  trains  pass  the  door  daily.  He  fled 
to  this  rural  "retreat"  in  1878  to  escape  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  hordes  of 
tourists  who  filled  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  Exhibition.  He  was  appointed  a 
Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  was  last  year  elected  President  of  the 
Society  of  Men  of  Letters ;  but  the  Academy  is  still  closed  against  him,  though, 
like  Daudet,  he  has  been  knocking  at  the  door  for  some  years.  "  I  am  not  in 
the  least  discouraged,"  he  said  after  his  recent  defeat  for  admission,  "  and 
shall  present  myself  again  and  again.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  patience.  Balzac 
was  blackballed,  and  yet  everybody  said  that  he  would  have  got  in  eventu- 
ally if  he  had  not  died  before  the  time  came  to  present  himself  again.  Then 
there  was  Victor  Hugo,  who  had  to  present  himself  four  times.  Perhaps  I  shall 
have  to  present  myself  twice  as  often  ;  but  I  shall  get  there  in  the  end." 

Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  great  inventor,  is  a  spare,  stoop-shouldered  man, 
with  a  pallid,  smooth-shaven  £Eice,  cold,  searching  eyes,  and  a  wisp  of  half-gray 
hair  straggling  across  his  forehead.  He  is  deaf  of  both  ears,  but  his  mind  cuts 
through  questions  like  a  saw,  and  he  is  a  glutton  for  work.  In  the  old  days  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  remain  at  the  bench  for  forty-eight  hours  at 
a  stretch,  not  giving  up  until  his  assistants  had  actually  fallen  asleep.  He  still 
works  daily  in  his  laboratory,  and  comes  forward  to  greet  you  in  just  such  a  suit 
of  clothes  as  he  wore  two  decades  ago.  As  compared  with  the  dingy  little  shop 
of  that  period,  in  which  he  used  to  eat  his  bread  and  cheese  seated  on  an  old 
packing-box,  the  present  surroundings  are  fabulously  luxurious.  It  is  said  that 
his  laboratory  costs  something  like  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  yearly  to  main- 
tain.   From  this  famous  laboratory  most  of  his  inventions  have  been  issued. 
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Over  four  hundred  patents  have  already  been  issued  to  him,  and  the  number  is 
constantly  increasing.  One-fourth  of  these  refer  to  telegraphy.  He  is  now 
rated  at  three  millions,  and  is  getting  richer  every  year.  He  has  been  decorated 
by  several  European  sovereigns.  The  "  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park/'  as  he  has  come 
to  be  called,  is  now  forty-four,  and  is  an  Ohioan  by  birth.  He  is  severely  self- 
made.  He  was  at  school  only  two  months.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  became  a 
railway  newsboy.  Later  on  he  published  an  amateur  paper,  which  he  printed 
and  sold  on  the  train,  and  also  improvised  a  laboratory  in  a  baggage-car  for 
chemical  experitnents.  Having  at  great  peril  saved  the  life  of  the  little  son 
of  a  station-master,  the  father  out  of  gratitude  helped  him  to  learn  telegraphy, 
and  in  a  short  time  he  became  a  skilful  operator,  being  successively  employed 
at  Port  Huron,  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  and  Memphis.  During  the  years  thus 
employed  he  was  constantly  experimenting  in  every  direction.  His  first  patent 
was  for  a  chemical  vote-recording  apparatus  for  use  in  legislative  bodies,  and 
was  taken  out  while  he  was  in  Boston.  In  1871  he  settled  in  New  York,  and 
shortly  afterwards  became  superintendent  of  the  Law  Gold  Indicator  Company, 
which  supplied  gold  and  stock  quotations  to  brokers'  offices.  From  this  point 
his  career  has  been  one  of  uninterrupted  success.  Yet  he  is  quite  a  modest  man. 
He  eschews  publicity ;  is  a  confirmed  vegetarian :  he  seldom  eats  or  drinks,  but 
smokes  twenty  cigars  a  day.  He  has  been  twice  married,  has  four  children, 
and  a  father  of  ninety-one  who  still  walks  ten  miles  a  day. 

G^eorge  Du  Maurier,  the  well-known  artist,  is  a  slim-built,  somewhat 
stoop-shouldered  man,  with  a  half-gray  moustache  and  goatee,  and  wears  eye- 
glasses. He  is  rising  seven-and-fiily,  and  was  bom  in  Paris,  his  father  being 
one  of  an  old  French  family  who  fled  to  England  to  escape  the  guillotine.  His 
parents  intended  him  for  a  scientist,  but  Nature  intended  him  for  an  artist,  and 
Nature  prevailed,  so  that  he  early  jilted  chemistry  and  devoted  himself  heart 
and  soul  to  the  serious  study  of  art.  From  Paris  he  passed  to  Antwerp,  where 
in  the  midst  of  terribly  hard  work  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  completely  the 
sight  of  one  eye.  Happily  the  other  was  spared  to  him,  and  all  the  world 
knows  to  what  good  use  he  has  put  his  crippled  sight  In  1860  he  settled  in 
London,  and  at  oqce  b^an  illustrating  for  a  weekly  magazine.  He  also  con- 
tributed a  few  pictures  to  Punch,  and  **  precious  bad  they  were,  too,"  he  humor- 
ously remarks.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he  stepped  into  the  shoes  of  John  Leech, 
on  the  staff  of  that  journal,  and  he  has  enriched  its  pages  with  the  well-known 
caricature  sketches  of  society  life,  as  typified  by  "  Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tomkyns," 
'*  Sir  Gorgius  Midas,"  and  others.  He  is  very  enthusiastic  about  his  special 
walk  in  art  ''  Leech,"  he  says,  "  was  the  founder  of  the  system  I  carry  out 
He  was  the  son  of  Cruikshank,  and  Cruikshank  was  the  son  of  Hogarth.  In  a 
different  way  I  try  to  follow  in  their  footsteps  and  endeavor  faithfully  to  depict 
society  as  it  is."  He  is  conscious  that  upon  his  shoulders  is  laid  as  it  were  the 
responsibility  of  handing  down  to  posterity  exact  and  yet  graceful  representa- 
tions of  English  high  life,  its  customs  and  sayings,  and  above  all  its  coats  and 
hats  and  gowns.  He  never  caricatures ;  indeed,  if  anything,  he  errs  in  quite 
another  direction.  He  has  almost  created  a  set  of  humanities  that  are  to  the 
ordinary  eye  too  fine  and  fair,  too  graceful  and  daring,  for  human  nature's  daily 
food.  He  is  responsible  more  than  any  one  else  for  the  death  of  the  so-called 
aesthetic  school.  Who  could  "  live  up  to  a  teapot"  after  those  absurd  pictures 
of  his,  or  be  **  intense"  with  the  thought  of  the  weird,  unkempt,  silly  females 
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thAt  at  one  time  so  pervaded  all  his  pictures  ?  Latterly  he  has  tamed  his  atten- 
tion to  literature.  His  maiden  novel,  "  Peter  Ibbetson/'  which  appeared  last 
year,  was  a  distinct  success ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  is  now  at  work  upon  another 
book.  Personally  he  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  men.  He  has  known  all 
the  celebrities  of  his  day,  and  probably  declines  more  invitations  to  dine  out 
than  even  the  Prince  of  Wales  himself,  for  he  is  socially  in  much  demand,  being 
a  charming  conversationalist  and  altc^ether  a  delightful  companion.  He  is  a  con- 
noisseur of  dogs,  and  is  an  inveterate  first-nighter,  being  usually  accompanied 
by  one  of  his  three  accomplished  daughters,  who  serve  as  models  for  the  grace- 
ful girls  he  draws  so  daintily.  Among  his  other  claims  to  distinction,  he  illus- 
trated Thackeray's  "  Esmond  f  and  he  is  still  asked  to  illustrate  more  books 
than  he  could  possibly  do  if  he  had  a  dozen  set  of  hands :  so  that  his  bank- 
account  is  waxing  large. 

M,  OrqfUm, 


''GOSSIP  OF  THE  CENTURY^ 

No  other  word  in  the  English  language  has  such  delightful  associations  as 
the  word  "  gossip."  It  is  a  pity  that  to  the  vulgar  mind  it  bears  a  nuance  of  some- 
thing undignified  and  unworthy,  if  not  absolutely  discreditable.  Surely  the 
purveyor  of  innocent  amusement  deserves  a  high  place  among  the  benefactors 
of  mankind.  And  the  true  gossip  is  something  more  than  that.  He  is  a  most 
puissant  knight  in  the  service  of  the  great  and  holy  goddess  of  *Truth.  It  is 
his  mission  to  reveal  the  real  man  behind  the  conventional  toga  in  which  His- 
tory and  Biography  strive  to  drape  him.  He  photographs  where  the  Historian 
paints  a  fancy  portrait 

A  very  good  book  of  its  kind  is  "  Gk)ssip  of  the  Century,"  just  published  by 
Macmillan.  The  gossiper's  name  is  not  given,  but  a  hint  is  supplied  in  the 
hct  that  it  is  by  the  author  of  "  Flemish  Interiors." 

The  faults  of  the  book  are  manifest.  The  author  is  a  gentleman  of  birth 
and  education,  and  a  genial  temperament  has  evidently  enabled  him  to  make 
the  most  of  those  accidental  advantages.  Certainly  he  has  known,  met,  and 
conversed  with  an  extraordinary  number  of  interesting  personages.  But  he  has 
not  profited  by  his  opportunities  as  a  quick-witted  man  would  have  profited. 
He  has  small  insight  into  character,  he  deals  only  with  surface  traits,  he  is 
shallow  and  provincial.  In  short,  he  realizes  Horace  Porter's  definition  of  a 
Mugwump  as  "  a  person  educated  above  his  intellect."  Of  the  Lake  Poets,  for 
example,  he  talks  with  the  most  amusing  scorn.  Evidently  he  does  not  know 
that  the  verdicts  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  (whose  editor,  for  some  inscrutable 
reason,  he  calls  Lord  Jefireya)  have  been  reversed  by  posterity.  He  mentions 
that  he  often  met  Carlyle ;  but  the  only  original  observation  he  volunteers  con- 
cerning him  is  that  he  ''  never  saw  him  without  renewed  interest  of  a  certain 
kind,  his  peculiarities  were  90  peculiar."  He  quotes  approvingly  a  passage 
firom  Greville's  "Memoirs"  (indeed,  he  calls  it  '*as  good  a  satire  as  ever  was 
made  on  a  pseudo-philosopher")  which  runs  as  follows :  "  Dined  at  the  A^ 
burtons',  where  met  Carlyle,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before.  He,>*^* 
broadest  Scotch,  and  appears  to  have  coarse  manners,  but  jf^i^'^'^^  ^a  be 
amusing  at  times."    One  would  like  to  feel  the  bumps  of  .^an  who 

admires  such  a  flunky  view  of  a  great  man. 
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Then  the  gossiper  proceeds  to  tell  us  the  old  story  of  how  Stuart  Mill  lost 
the  manuscript  of  Carlyle's  "  French  Bevolution/'  also  how  Carlyle  hawked  his 
''  Sartor  Besartus"  among  the  publishers,  condescendingly  says  that  "  many  of 
the  quaint  and  clever  things  put  forth  by  Carlyle  deserye  to  be  treasured/'  and 
so  dismisses  one  of  the  most  picturesque  figures  in  all  literature. 

This  vice  of  padding  out  his  book  with  the  most  familiar  and  well-worn 
anecdotes  is  continually  apparent.  He  hardly  introduces  a  personage  without 
repeating  the  jests  or  ana  which  have  already  reappeared  ad  nauseam  in  the 
jest-books  and  the  literary  manuals.  He  tells  us  that  Sydney  Smith  said  of 
Whewell  that "  omniloquence  was  his  forte  and  omniscience  was  his  foible," 
and  of  Macaulay  that  "  he  had  many  brilliant  flashes  of  silence ;"  that  when 
Samuel  Rogers  remarked  of  Queen  Caroline  that  she  could  speak  only  a  single 
word  of  EDglishy  Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  said  she  hoped  it  was  No,  "  because, 
though  Yes  often  meant  No,  a  lady's  No  never  meant  Yes." 

Nevertheless,  after  making  all  deductions,  there  is  a  large  residuum  of 
entertaining  matter  in  the  book. 

It  begins  with  a  bonne-bouche.  One  of  the  most  hatefUl  characters  in  literary 
history  was  John  Wilson  Croker,  the  editor  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review, 
and,  in  that  capacity,  the  bitter,  brutal,  and  ignorant  enemy  of  genius.  We 
know  that  he  never  got  his  deserts, — that  he  was  never  immersed  in  boiling  oil ; 
we  regretfully  recognize  that  to  the  savage  of  the  present  the  savage  punish- 
ments of  the  past  (similia  similibus)  cannot  be  meted  out  Except  metaphori- 
cally, we  cannot  even  spit  upon  him.  It  is  consequently  with  a  devout  feeling 
of  gratitude  to  Providence  that  we  witness  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Croker  being 
spat  upon  metaphorically. 

This  was  shortly  before  the  death  of  King  G^rge  IV.,  whose  funeral  the 
gossiper  tells  us  he  witnessed.  Croker,  then  Secretary  to  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  after  a  dinner  with  royalty,  got  into  a  war  of  wits  with  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV. 

"  When  I'm  king,"  said  the  duke,  "  I'll  be  my  own  First  Lord,  and,  depend 
on  it,  John  Wilson  Croker  won't  be  my  Secretary." 

"  Does  your  Royal  Highness  remember,"  replied  Croker,  "  what  English 
king  was  his  own  First  Lord?" 

**  No,  I  can't  say  I  do,"  answered  the  duke. 

"Well,  it  was  James  II.,"  said  Croker,  and,  not  unnaturally,  the  reply 
caused  a  general  laugh  among  those  near  enough  to  catch  it. 

The  king,  who  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  room,  hearing  this  expression 
of  mirth,  called  out, — 

"  What's  the  joke?  One  of  your  good  things,  Croker,  no  doubt?" 

''  No,  indeed,  your  Majesty ;  but  your  royal  brother  is  telling  us  what  he 
means  to  do  in  the  navy  when  he  comes  to  the  throne,"  replied  Croker,  forget- 
ting himself  in  most  uncourtier-like  manner. 

The  king  withdrew  without  a  word.  Next  morning  he  sent  Croker  a 
summons  to  his  bedroom.    His  Majesty  was  very  serious. 

"  I  was  annoyed,"  he  said,  severely,  "  at  your  exposing  my  brother's  non- 
sense under  my  roof  last  night,  and,  in  the  next  place,  your  repeating  what  he 
said  he  should  do  when  I  am  no  longer  king :  let  me  request  there  may  be  no 
recurrence  of  similar  utterances." 

Not  a  very  terrible  rebuke,  after  all,  you  may  say.  Well,  of  course,  one 
would  rather  it  had  been  some  Oriental  potentate  who  with  one  wave  of  his 
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hand  might  haye  caued  the  offender's  head  to  be  severed  from  his  body.  But, 
though  the  rebuke  may  not  seem  very  terrible  to  us  good  Americans,  let  as  take 
comfort  in  the  reflection  that  to  a  Briton,  and  especially  a  Tory  Briton,  a  rebnke 
from  hb  king  is  far  more  crushing  than  a  rebuke  from  his  Qod.  Furthermore, 
1^  us  gleefully  remember  that,  in  the  highly-organized  individual  of  to-day,  a 
ffoueherie,  a  social  misstep,  a  breach  of  etiquette,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  most 
exquisite  torture.  Even  an  observer  so  calm  and  philosophic  as  Mr.  Darwin 
has  taken  note  of  this  fact,  and  calls  attention  to  the  farther  fact  that  years 
after  the  thing  occurred  it  will  be  remembered  with  a  twitch  of  agony  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  offence.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  Mr.  John  Wilson  Croker 
(who  had  a  good  memory)  suffered  a  great  deal  from  this  oorUre-Umpi, 

Of  C^iarles  Dickens  the  goasiper  speaks  with  outspoken  vituperation. 
"  None  can  respect  Dickens  as  a  man,''  he  says,  *'  however  much  they  may 
admire  him  as  a  writer.  The  members  of  his  family  held  their  own  views  as  to 
his  heartlessness ;  for,  even  allowing  for  the  lowliness  of  his  antecedents  and 
origin,  his  deficient  education,  and  his  recognized  lack  of  the  instincts  of  a 
gentleman,  no  one  can  afford  to  overlook  his  immoral  life,  his  unchastened 
vanity  and  selfishness,  and  the  presumption  with  which  he  blazoned  forth  his 
indifference  to  the  feelings  of  those  he  injured,  to  the  opinions  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  sacredness  of  his  own  vows."  He  tells  us  that  Dickens  was  once  his 
fellow-traveller  on  the  Boulogne  packet  Travelling  with  him  was  a  lady  not 
his  wife  nor  his  sister-in-law.  Yet  he  strutted  about  the  deck  with  the  air  of  a 
man  bristling  with  self-importance ;  every  line  of  his  fiice  and  every  gesture 
of  his  limbs  seemed  haughtily  to  say,  "  Look  at  me.  Make  the  most  of  your 
chance.  I  am  the  great,  the  only  Charles  Dickens ;  whatever  I  may  choose  to 
do  is  justified  by  that  fact." 

On  landing,  the  luggage  (after  the  clumsy  fashion  of  the  day)  was  tumbled 
into  a  long  rough  shed  and  placed  on  a  counter  to  be  searched.  "  I  happened 
to  be  near  the  spot  where  the  great  man's  boxes  had  been  deposited,  and  as 
he  walked  up  to  surrender  his  keys, — 

"'Owner?'  inquired  the  custom-house  officer,  briefly  and  bluffly.     . 
'  I  am,'  answered  the  only  Dickens,  in  a  consequential  tone. 
'  Name?'  said  the  official,  as  bluntly  as  before. 

*  Name/*  repeated  the  indignant  proprietor  of  the  same.  '  What  Name? 
— did  you  say?'  reiterated  he,  in  a  voice  which  meant, '  Why  don't  you  look  at 
me,  instead  of  asking  such  an  absurd  question?'  But  the  man  stood  there 
stolidly,  with  his  lump  of  chalk  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  the  answer  which  had 
to  come  noiens  volens :  *  Why,  Charles  Dickens,  to  be  sure  I' 

"  To  Master  Dickens's  mortification,  the  name  and  the  tone  alike  failed  to 
produce  any  impression  on  the  preoccupied  official,  who  continued  unmoved 
the  dull  routine  of  his  duty :  had  the  douanier  been  one  of  the  other  sex,  the 
result  might  have  been  different." 

With  George  Eliot  and  George  Henry  Lewes  the  gossiper  was  on  terms  of 
familiarity,  if  not  intimacy.  He  gives  a  few  letters  which  evidence  this,  but  are 
not  otherwise  interesting.  Nevertheless  he  adds  little  or  nothing  to  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  unique  couple.  Of  Ckorge  Eliot  he  records  that  she  was  by  no 
means  sparkling  in  conversation,  her  social  attributes  being  rather  of  the  heavier 
Johnsonian  order, ''  and  her  remarks  were  often  sententious,  though  apparently 
not  designedly  so,  for  there  was  obviously  no  intentional  arrogation  of  superiority, 
though  perhaps  an  almost  imperceptible  evidence  of  self- consciousness.    The 
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impression  she  left  was  that  of  seriousness  and  solid  sense,  nntempered  by  any 
ray  of  humor,  scarcely  of  cheerfulness ;  she  spoke  in  a  measured  thoughtful 
tone,  her  speech  was  marked  rather  by  reticence  than  by  volubility :  now  and 
then  she  would  give  out  an  epigrammatic  phrase  which  seemed  almost  ofifered 
as  a  theme  for  discussion,  or  as  a  trait  of  originality  to  be  perhaps  recorded  by 
her  chroniclers." 

• 

Of  Robert  Browning  he  merely  repeats  a  story  the  poet  had  told  him  con- 
cerning a  visit  he  had  paid  when  at  Florence  to  an  old  philosopher  named 
Eirkup.  This  was  in  the  days  when  John  Home  and  spiritualism  were  occupy- 
ing the  minds  of  the  public.  Kirkup  was  found  engaged  with  a  female  medium 
apparently  in  a  state  of  trance,  on  whom  he  was  practising  experiments. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  he,  "  how  glad  I  am  you  are  come  I  for  I  can 
now  practically  demonstrate  to  you  those  supernatural  facts  which  I  believe  you 
still  doubt.  Now  see,  I  will  desire  this  woman  to  raise  her  arm, — an  order  you 
would  give  her  in  vain, — and  I  can  make  her  maintain  it  rigidly  in  that  posi- 
tion during  as  many  hours  as  I  please." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  after  Browning  had  made  the  attempt  un- 
successfully, he  gave  the  command,  which  was  immediately  obeyed.  Browning 
exerted  his  strength  to  move  or  bend  the  limb,  but  it  continued  as  stiff  as  when 
Eirkup  had  fixed  it. 

Then  the  good  old  man  went  out  for  a  book.  His  back  was  hardly  turned, 
when  Browning,  who  was  examining  some  manuscripts  on  the  table,  felt  a  touch 
on  his  shoulder.  Turning  round,  he  saw  the  woman  wink  at  him  and  imme- 
diately resume  her  attitude  as  Eirkup's  returning  steps  were  heard. 

W,S,  Walsh, 
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It  is  one  of  the  fashions  of  the  day  to  speak  of  the  American  novel  as  a 
hitherto  unknown  quantity,  a  distinct  event  in  the  future  of  our  literature, 
ignoring  the  fact  that,  like  the  poor,  the  American  romance  is  always  with  us, 
and  that  it  is  we  who  are  unappreciative  of  our  blessings  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other. 

What  are  all  the  stories  of  American  life  that  have  come  to  birth  in  the  last 
decade,  from  Canada  to  Mexico  and  from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, if  they  are  not  American  novels? — whether  reaching  back  into  the  his- 
toric past,  picturing  the  present,  or  drawing,  with  fine  touches,  phases  of  life 
and  character  rapidly  vanishing,  if  not  already  vanished,  from  ^e  world  of 
to-day?  Will  such  pictures  of  old  Virginia  and  Creole  life  as  those  of  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Hopkinson  Smith,  Richard  Malcolm  Johnson,  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart,  George  Cable,  and  Grace  Eing  be  again  drawn,  as  have  been  given  to 
us  by  these  men  and  women  living  near  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  on  the 
border-lines  of  a  new  dispensation  ? 

If  not  American  novels,  what  are  most  of  Mr.  Howells's  stories,  notably 
*'  A  Modern  Instance,"  which  recalls  similar  instances  in  so  many  minds  that 
Bartley  Hubbard  has  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  type  of  a  certain  sort  of 
financial  corruption  ?  Surely  under  no  other  head  than  that  of  the  American 
novel  is  it  permissible  to  classify  Miss  Murfree's  dramatic  and  picturesque  tales 
of  the  Tennessee  mountains  and  their  distinctive  people.  Miss  McClelland's 
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romanc«B  of  reconstructed  Virginia,  and  manj  another  clever  tale  of  North, 
South,  East,  or  West. 

Such  fine  vignettes  of  life  as  those  of  Bret  Harte  and  Hamlin  Ghkrland,  ncj 
of  the  soil,  of  Miss  Wilkins  and  Miss  Pool,  which  are  almost  photog^phic  in 
their  accuracy,  and  of  Richard  Harding  Davis,  with  their  condensed  dramatic 
power,  cannot  he  called  novels,  on  account  of  their  brevity ;  but  may  it  not  be 
that  the  short  story,  with  its  concrete  force  and  epigrammatic  brilliancy,  is 
destined  to  represent  the  genius  of  American  fiction  in  the  future  ?  Even  now, 
there  be  few  who  clamor  for  the  three-volumed  novel  of  the  past. 

Those  who  are  still  looking  for  the  truly  American  romance,  savoring  of  the 
soil,  character,  and  institutions  of  the  country,  should  discover  signs  of  promise 
in  two  recent  novels, — "  John  Qray,''  by  James  Lane  Allen,  and  "  The  Dooms- 
woman,"  by  Oertrude  Atherton.  Widely  different  in  setting,  motive,  and  treat- 
ment, these  two  stories  are  alike  in  some  respects.  They  both  portray  a  phase 
of  American  life  that  has  entirely  passed  away,  and  both  are  instinct  with  a 
subtle  and  i>ervading  atmosphere  of  time  and  place  without  which  no  romance 
of  the  past  can  approach  the  reader  of  to-day  with  the  force  of  reality.  Mr. 
Allen's  tale  of  old  Kentucky  comes  to  us  fhll  of  the  border  warfare  and  the 
straggle  for  existence  of  that  pioneer  life,  with  its  rude  surroundings  and  vigor- 
ous character-making,  while  in  the  movement  of  the  story  there  is  the  promise 
and  forecast  of  a  brighter  future,  secured  by  the  endurance  and  efforts  of  the 
early  settlers  whose  individualities  stand  out  upon  its  pages. 

Mrs.  Atherton's  romance  ''The  Doomswoman,''  which  we  feel  suffers 
somewhat  from  its  unattractive  title,  is  full  of  tropical  warmth  and  color,  and 
of  the  movement  and  life  of  Southern  California  under  Spanish  rule,  a  flower 
heavy  with  the  rich  bloom  that  precedes  decay.  Here  are  scenes,  events,  and 
characters  described  with  a  certain  vitality  of  impression,  as  if  the  writer  had 
drawn  breath  among  the  people  and  amid  the  surroundings  that  she  portrays. 
The  wedding,  the  baptism,  the  festivals  and  games  of  the  Spanish  American  are 
all  entered  into  with  the  languid  intensity  and  pleasure-loving  nature  of  the 
children  of  the  South.  The  long  and  bitter  feud  between  the  rival  houses  of 
Estenega  and  Iturbi  y  Moncada  suppliecf  the  tragic  element  without  which  the 
story  would  have  no  reason  for  being.  Against  this  background  the  characters 
of  the  drama  stand  out  in  strong  relief.  Dofia  Eustaquia,  who  tells  the  story, 
is  admirably  drawn,  with  her  shrewd  insight  into  character  and  her  sophistical 
reasoning,  as  when  she  excuses  Estenega  for  kissing  Valencia,  when  a  fitting 
importunity  offers,  while  protesting  the  deepest  love  for  Chonita.  **  It  is  the 
man  of  great  strength  and  greiit  weakness,"  she  contends,  who  alone  under- 
stands human  nature  and  is  worthy  to  inspire  the  passionate  love  of  a  woman. 
In  the  handsome  and  shallow  Reinaldo  we  find  the  man  of  "  great  weakness" 
without  the  accompanying  strength,  yet  so  brave  a  caballero  is  he,  on  his  wedding 
mom,  in  his  white  velvet  and  diamonds,  that  we,  like  Dofia  Eustaquia,  are 
willing,  for  the  moment,  to  overlook  his  failings  and  vote  him  "  a  picture  to  be 
thankful  for."  Don  Guillermo,  of  the  old  school,  presents  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  more  progressive  Alvarado  and  Estenega,  being  picturesque,  chivalrous,  and 
BO  "given  to  hospitality"  that  he  was  ready  to  share  the  luxuries  of  Casa 
Grande  with  the  sworn  enemy  of  bis  house,  even  to  Dofia  Trinidad's  most 
famous  dulces.  Chonita,  entering  the  lists  reluctantly  at  the  bidding  of  Este- 
nega, and  then  dancing  El  Son  with  mind  and  soul  as  well  as  with  her  lithe 
and  swaying  form,  until  the  caballeros  threw  gold  at  her  feet  in  their  enthu- 
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siastic  admiration  of  the  beautiful  wild  creature,  forms  a  brilliant  and  vivid 
picture. 

Full  of  the  traditions  of  her  religion  and  her  race,  educated  and  thoughtful 
beyond  the  men  as  well  as  the  women  of  her  people,  yet,  like  them,  delighting 
in  the  cruel  excitement  of  a  bull-fight,  and  unable  to  resist  the  seductions  of  the 
vender  of  silks,  laces,  and  jewels,  such  is  the  heroine  who  flashes  across  these 
pages  and  before  the  fascinated  gaze  of  Estenega.  To  him,  who  has  r^arded 
women  simply  as  types,  with  no  distinct  individuality,  Chonita  seems  a  new 
creation.  He  says  to  Dofia  Eustaquia  that  she  typifies  California,  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  New  World  stirring  in  the  veins  of  the  Old.  Her  power  over  the 
wayward  and  imperious  nature  of  Estenega  is  an  intellectual  and  spiritual  force, 
heightened,  as  all  such  power  of  woman  over  man  must  ever  be,  by  the  beauty 
and  grace  in  which  it  is  incarnate. 

Upon  the  social  life  of  Monterey,  where  the  gorgeously-apparelled  caballe- 
ros  and  the  beautiful  sefioritas  while  away  the  rosy  hours  in  the  excitements 
of  the  bull-fight  and  the  gaming-table  or  amid  the  blandishments  of  the  ball- 
room and  the  ftU,  Estenega,  with  his  nineteenth-century  ideas  and  costume, 
and  his  dreams  for  the  future  of  California,  expressed  in  the  language  of  to-day, 
strikes  a  jarring  note, — the  jar  of  the  new  dispensation  trenching  on  the  domain 
of  the  old.  With  his  background  of  sin,  most  of  which  is  happily  left  to  the  im- 
agination of  the  reader,  and  his  fierce,  resolute,  almost  cruel  strength  of  will, 
Estenega  is  a  less  agreeable  character  to  contemplate  than  the  pure-minded,  im- 
pulsive Chonita,  yet  none  the  less  is  it  true  to  life  and  to  love  that  he  should  have 
been  able  to  thrill  every  chord  in  the  complex  nature  of  the  California  girl  and 
against  all  the  instincts  of  her  race  compel  her  unwilling  devotion.  The  bitter, 
passionate  struggle  between  Chonita's  love  for  E^stenega  and  her  loyalty  to  the 
traditions  of  her  religion  and  people  recalls  a  similar  struggle  in  '*  The  Spanish 
Gypsy,''  in  which  another  passionate  daughter  of  the  South  strives  to  put  aside 
love  and  happiness  for  the  sake  of  her  duty  to  her  race  and  inheritance.  In 
both  these  instances  the  woman  proves  herself  superior  to  the  man.  Chonita 
and  Fedalma,  in  their  higher  spirituality  and  more  earnest  devotion  to  their  own 
ideals  of  right,  are  nobler  creations  than  Estenega  or  Don  Silva,  and  in  both  cases 
the  man's  uncontrolled  passion  of  anger  and  revenge  slays  all  hope  of  happy 
love,  even  when  the  woman's  instincts  and  traditions  were  about  to  yield  to  its 
dominant  power.  That ''  The  Doomswoman"  should  end  as  sadly  as  its  name 
forebodes  may  seem  a  fault  to  some  readers ;  but  from  the  nature,  structure,  and 
tendencies  of  the  story,  no  other  ending  would  seem  to  us  fitting.  This  is  not  a 
novel,  it  is  a  drama  in  which  the  blood  of  old  Spain  and  Mexico,  amid  the  wild 
and  picturesque  surroundings  of  Southern  California,  works  out  its  own  destiny 
to  an  inevitable,  if  tragic,  conclusion. 

Whatever  Mrs.  Atherton  has  done  in  the  past, — and  she  has  published  a 
number  of  novels,  none  of  which  seem  to  us  equal  to  *'  The  Doomswoman," — 
whatever  she  may  write  in  the  future,  she  has  given  to  the  world  a  powerful 
dramatic  representation  of  old  California  life,  which  in  its  detail,  movement, 
and  characteristics  shows  that  she  has  not  only  carefully  studied  the  history 
and  institutions  of  the  country,  but  has  entered  into  the  life  and  spirit  of  its 
people,  far  more  Spanish  than  American  in  type,  yet  inherently  tending  toward 
absorption  by  the  dominant  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Anne  H.  Wharton. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

E8.  EIGHTY  TIGHTT 

rested    fix»n   her  Iftbon. 

She    thoaght   that  tfaey 

were  "  very  good."    She 

took  a  loDg  breath  and 

it  her.    Her  real  name  was 

t  Titus,  but   ber  basbond's 

I.  Hatch,  who  was  humorous, 

her  the  gobrimeL     She  had 

loua]^  occupied  for  eighteen 

in  briugiog  up  Miss  Hjratt 

Qow  the  rest  was  to  come  and 

pense.    Miss    Hyatt    Titus, 

Miss    Highty  Tighty,   was 

up."     She  was  a  graceful 

girl  with   soft  eyes  and  a 

lexion.    She  played  on  the 

the  zither  to  such  audiences 

i    fortitude   to   listen.     She 

uicw  iiuDca  and  ears  in  crayon  every 

Saturday  with  a  drawin^master.     She  spoke  French — such  French  as 

it  was — she  even  managed  a  little  German — with  her  governess  and  a 

dictionary.     Strangers  knew  nothing  of  this  crutch ;  but  ber  cousisB 

the  Hatches,  those  inconvenient  cousins,  knew  it ;  and   the  German 

baron  who  accosted   her  in   hia  own  tongue,  having  heard  she  was  a 

polyglot,  when  he  came  up  to  the  Club  on  the  lake,  had  been  forced  to 

sospect  that  she  had  not  understood  a  word  he  had  said  to  her.     It  did 

not  matter,  beceuse  she  was  really  pretty,  and  hod  a  knack  of  putting 
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up  her  hair  beoominely.     But  she  had  herself  been  profoundly  morti- 
fik     It  had  remained  one  of  the  sUnging  memories  of  her  youth. 

The  Highly  Tightys  were  well  off^  and  had  only  this  one  little 
duckling.  They  lived  on  a  lake  where  the  duckling  had  bathed  and 
rowed  and  swum  ever  since  her  babyhood.  It  was  shallow,  and  when 
she  grew  tired  or  frightened,  if  the  tide  was  low,  she  could  stand  up  in 
the  water  and  wade  to  the  shore.  It  was  a  salt-water  lake  which  was 
fed  by  a  creek  from  the  open  sea.  It  was  the  same  with  her  boating. 
There  were  no  bi'eakers,  no  surprises.  It  was  all  very  safe  and  easy. 
The  first  steps  of  life  are  made  easy  for  the  young. 

Miss  Highty  Tighty  rode  a  quiet  little  cob  twenty  years  old  that 
had  the  gait  of  a  rocking-chair.  Nevertheless  her  neighbors  felt  called 
upon  to  declare,  particularly  such  as  were  under  obligations  to  her 
parents,  that  she  was  a  bold  and  accomplished  horsewoman ;  and,  in 
fact,  her  figure  did  look  well  swaying  against  a  sunset  sky.  Once  she 
mounted  a  prancing  steed  to  whose  crupper  one  of  the  club  men  had 
swun^  her.  The  horse  kicked ;  she  fell  on  her  face  and  scraped  her 
shapely  nose.    This  was  another  memory  which  haunted  her  with  un- 

Eleasant  persistence.  The  young  man  only  thought  it  was  a  pity  about 
er  nose.  Such  discomfitures  are  of  little  importance  to  others,  and 
only  weigh  on  us  when  we  are  very  young.  They  appear  cheap  to  the 
callousness  and  effrontery  of  middle  age. 

Besides  the  house  of  Highty  Tighty,  which  was  well  ventilated, 
salubrious,  large,  extremely  clean,  and  wherein  hung  a  few  fine  pictures 
purchased  abroad  by  Mr.  Titus,  and  some  comfortable  though  not  very 
artistic  furniture  purchased  by  his  wife,  there  were  two  omer  habita- 
tions on  the  lake, — the  house  of  Hatch,  and  the  Club. 

The  Hatches  were  second-cousins  of  the  Hyatt  Tituses,  and  not 
well  off.  It  is  difficult  to  be  well  off  when  one  has  nine  children. 
There  were  eight  Misses  Hatch,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  twenty-two ; 
the  youngest-hatched  of  all,  the  son,  was  seven  years  old.  He  was  a 
dirty,  freckled-faced  little  boy,  who  passed  his  entire  life  in  the  lake  and 
came  out  of  it  dirtier  at  evening  than  when  he  went  in.  He  used  to 
be  hastily  wiped  off  by  a  sister  or  two  for  a  half-hour's  dress-parade 
before  supper  and  his  final  nightly  disappearance.  The  rest  of  the  day 
his  family  kept  him  at  arm's  length ;  he  was  always  too  wet  to  ap- 
proach feminine  front-breadths.  Mrs.  Hatch  had  been  a  beauty  and  a 
wit  She  was  no  longer  a  beauty,  except,  indeed,  in  the  estimation  of 
her  husband,  who  thought  her  still  much  handsomer  than  any  of  her 
daughters ;  but  her  wit  had  remained,  and  that  certain  Creole  charm 
of  a  rich,  languid  nature  which  Emerson  says  everybody  loves. 

When  Miss  Hyatt  Titus  was  expected  there  had  been  a  great 
upheaval,  and  Mrs.  Hatch  had  been  immensely  entertained.  No  royal 
infant's  advent  could  have  been  heralded  by  a  keener  anguish  of  ex- 
pectant prophecy.  There  was  an  early  array  of  physicians  on  hand, 
and  of  anxious  exclamatory  nurses.  There  were  baskets,  blankets, 
sweet-smelling  flannels,  muslins,  laces,  ribbons,  and  powder-boxes,  five 
cribs  at  least,  and  seven  rattles.  The  godparents  and  a  clergyman  had 
been  already  secured  for  the  christening.  If  Mr.  Hyatt  Titus  so  much 
as  looked  in  at  the  nursery  door  he  was  dragged  out  by  an  array  of 
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nnkoown  females  who  invaded  his  house  and  tramped  aboat  it  for 
months  beforehand.  When  the  great  day  came  it  was  met  exactly  as 
it  should  haye  been.  The  baby  arrived  at  its  appointed  hour,  and 
evenrthing  was  ready  and  had  been  ready  a  thousand  times  over. 

Mrs.  Titus  had  married  somewhat  late,  when  marriage  comes  to  be 
looked  upon  by  a  woman  as  a  blessing,  not  as  a  mere  accident  of 
fortune.  She  was  just  beginning  to  be  worried.  She  had  been  well 
brought  up;  she  believ^  that  motherhood  and  wifehood  were  a 
woman's  province  and  sphere.  She  had  not  married  in  her  first  youth, 
I  say,  and  therefore,  as  is  the  case  with  spinsters  of  a  certain  maturity, 
looked  upon  matrimony  as  a  career,  not  as  an  estate.  We  view  with 
peculiar  solemnity  what  has  not  happened  to  us. 

Mrs.  Hatch,  on  the  contrary,  had  danced  up  to  the  altar  at  seven- 
teen, without  much  thought  or  care  on  the  subject ;  simply  pleased  to 
have  a  handsome  fellow  by  her  side  and  her  first  train  two  yards  long 
at  her  heels.  When  the  first  little  Hatch  came  it  was  entirely  un- 
expected, and  nothing  was  prepared.  It  was  pinned,  however,  into 
one  of  its  mother's  flannel  petticoats,  and  passed  its  first  night  on  a 
book-case,  propped  up  by  "The  Descent  of  Man."  It  rolled  off 
the  book-case  in  the  morning,  and  was  then  picked  up  and  put  away 
more  safely  in  an  arm-chair  until  a  suitable  receptacle  could  be  con- 
tiived. 

The  rapidly-sequent  little  Hatches  of  course  inherited  the  lately- 
provided  layette  of  number  one,  which  remained  conveniently  at  hand, 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  in  constant  use  for  the  first  fifteen  years 
of  Mrs.  Hatch's  married  existence.  But  Mrs.  Hatch  herself  felt  about 
as  much  the  importance  and  responsibility  of  motherhood  as  did  the 
pretty  pink-and-white  Lady  Rabbit  which  reared  its  offspring  under 
the  garden  wall.  The  family  erew  and  flourished  notwithstanding, 
and  though  the  children  were  not  brought  up  like  their  little  cousin  across 
the  lake,  they  managed  somehow  to  tumble  up  and  survive.  The  girls 
were  all  good-looking,  and  some  of  them  were  very  beautiful.  They 
were  all  bright,  and  some  of  them  were  clever ;  and  the  boy  Crummy — 
his  name  was  Cecil  Cuthbert  Crumbar  Cadwalader — was  the  idol  of  the 
house  of  Hatch,  and  declared  by  each  and  all  of  his  sisters  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  incipient  genius.  His  mother  had  fewer  illusions  about  him. 
She  was  one  of  those  delightful  persons  who  are  inclined  to  think  their 
swans  are  geese,  and  to  laugh  at  them. 

Mr.  Hatch  p^e  was  considered  a  brilliant  man.  He  was  something 
of  a  poet,  an  artist,  and  a  philosopher.  He  was,  moreover,  uncom- 
monly handsome ;  had  large,  dreamful  eyes,  distinguished  manners,  and 
an  el^ant  address ;  a  man  of  parts,  a  man  of  thought,  an  accomplished 
gentleman,  a  charming  conversationalist.  He  had  ornamented  his  own 
mind.  In  so  far  he  was  a  success.  But  ...  he  had  never  been  able 
to  earn  any  money.  His  talents,  such  as  they  were,  remained  fallow 
and  unproductive  in  the  ducat  line,  so  that  everybody  shook  their  heads 
and  said  that  he  was  a  failure.  Fortunately,  he  and  his  wife  each  had 
a  small  income  to  depend  upon,  else  they  and  the  nine  little  Hatches 
would  undoubtedly  have  starved.  He  had  been  minister  abroad,  and 
bad  onoe  been  in  Congress,  but  these  things  had  led  to  nothing  in  par- 
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ticular,  and  the  only  book  of  poems  he  had  published  had  had  a  literary 
but  DO  general  success.  His  cousin,  Mr.  Hyatt  Titus,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  had  religiously  abstained  from  politics,  diplomacy,  and  literature, 
and  who  was  short  and  plain  and  somewhat  taciturn,  had  amassed  a 
large  fortune.  He  had  not  been  to  college,  and  at  school  had  been 
called  a  dunce ;  but  he  was  in  reality  very  able.  As  he  grew  to  man's 
estate  he  even  became  well-informed.  When  he  built  himself  a  house 
he  taught  himself  the  sizes  and  uses  of  girders,  rafters,  and  supports, 
the  quality  of  brick,  the  density  of  mortar.  When  he  settled  in  the 
country  he  studied  farming,  and  to  some  available  purpose.  The 
varieties  of  soils  were  his  delight ;  fertilizers  filled  his  horizons.  When 
he  turned  his  mind  to  poultry  his  prowess  was  extraordinary.  His  &t 
pullets  took  first  prizes  at  all  the  county  fairs.  He  had  a  turn  for  nat- 
ural history,  and  studied  the  legs  and  horns  of  caterpillars  for  recrea- 
tion, instead  of  writing  roundelays  like  the  dreamy  poet  across  the  water 
who  knew  everything  except  the  useful.  Mr.  Hyatt  Titus  entertained 
a  secret  contempt  for  his  cousin  Mr.  Hatch,  although  he  admitted  he 
was  an  agreeable  fellow  to  meet.  But  Mr.  Hatch  looked  upon  Mr. 
Hyatt  Titus  as  upon  a  bundle  of  wisdom,  secretly  deploring  what  he 
called  his  own  ^limitations.'' 

The  Hatches'  house  was  situated  on  the  very  edge  of  the  lake,  and 
their  tiny  sail-boat  was  moored  at  the  front  door.  There  was  another 
entrance,  of  course,  at  the  back,  where  carriages  could  drive  up.  On 
summer  afternoons  there  generally  hung  a  Miss  Hatch  out  of  every 
window,  drying  her  hair  after  the  salt  l^th.  They  had  hair  of  every 
imaginable  length  and  color.  When  visitors  came  the  little  ones  and 
the  older  ones  cried  out  "  Halloo !"  and  parleyed  hospitably  with  the 
incoming  guests.  The  middle  ones,  such  as  ranged  from  twelve  to 
sixteen,  were  shy,  and  drew  in  their  heads,  giggling. 

Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus  deprecated  this  deplorable  lack  of  dignity.  She 
always  called  Mrs.  Hatch  "  Poor  Mary,"  but  why,  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  say,  for  poor  Mary  was  quite  contented  with  her  eight  harum- 
scarum  girls,  her  little  Crummy,  and  her  poet  husband,  impracticable 
as  he  might  be.  Mr.  Hatch's  affairs  being  always  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition,  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  his  daughters,  and  he  took 
a  deep  interest  in  their  education.  They  studied  the  classics  with  him. 
He  taught  them  the  languages,  in  which  he  was  an  adept,  and  he  liked 
to  see  them  dance  and  to  hear  them  sing.  They  were  very  well  educated 
young  women,  not  having  been  repressed  by  the  narrow  influence  of 
governesses  and  tutors.  Two  or  three  of  them  were  excellent  musi- 
cians. But  it  was  all  a  matter  of  course ;  there  was  no  to-do  about  it. 
Where  there  are  so  many  there  is  no  time  for  self-glorification,  and  all 
these  merits  grow  indistinct  in  the  general  struggle  for  life.  Miss 
Highty  Tighty's  feeble  accomplishments  were  aviJbre  chose. 

Mr.  Hatch's  house  was  old  and  rather  shabby  in  the  matter  of  paint 
and  of  modem  improvements,  but  picturesque  and  pleasant  enough ;  it 
was  not  in  very  good  repair  or  order,  yet  not  altogether  untidy.  The 
library  was  cheery  and  commodious,  and  filled  with  clever  and  serious 
books,  and  it  was  always  swept  and  dusted  .  •  .  once  a  week.  The 
piazza  was  vine-covered  and  delightfully  cool.     Here  Master  Waoe, 
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the  cat,  and  LayamoD,  the  dog,  with  his  wife  Berenice,  sunned  them- 
selves half  the  day  beneath  the  cyclamens;  here  the  old  pet  bird, 
Greoserie,  who  had  the  asthma,  swune  in  his  cage  and  sang  a  husky 
ditty ;  and  here  Mrs.  Hatch  lay  in  the  hammock  with  a  bit  of  white 
lace  on  her  auburn  hair,  reading.  She  read  very  wise  books,  and  she 
had  wise  and  amusing  things  to  say  of  them  at  dinner  to  her  husband. 
And  the  children  climbed  the  trees  or  rested  in  their  shadows,  sailed 
the  boat,  swam,  dived,  ate  jelly-cake,  and  devoured  unripe  fruit ;  had 
eight  little  stomach-aches  and  nine  little  colds,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
their  mother  smiled  and  said,  ''  Dear  me !''  and  was  placid  and  adored. 
Over  in  the  big  house  across  the  water  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus  was  out  of 
breath  at  all  moments,  and  all  worn  out  every  day  running  after  and 
dressing  and  combing  and  purring  over  her  one  little  duck  that  she 
thought  the  most  marvellous  of  snow-white  swans. 

I  have  said  there  was  another  house  on  the  lake,  and  this  was  the 
Club.  It  was  a  hideous  white  structure  with  green  shutters,  hoisted 
op  on  high  foundations  upon  a  white  stretch  of  sand.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  slender  pine-trees.  It  had  a  flat  roof,  and  no  piazzas,  and 
only  a  wooden  porte-eoehtre  under  which  carriages  drove,  oome  young 
men  of  fashion  had  a  lien  on  the  creek,  where  they  played  at  fishing  in 
the  autumn,  and  they  imagined  that  there  was  good  shooting  in  the  woods 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  fishing  and  shooting  were,  in  fact,  indifferent, 
but  it  was  a  nice  place  for  a  ^^  day  off?'  There  was  fine  sailing  on  the 
Sound,  and  plenty  of  good  wine  in  the  cellar.  All  through  the  summer 
parties  of  these  gentlemen  came  up  and  down  and  had  a  nice  time  of  it 
eating,  drinking,  and  makiue  merry  with  cards,  truffles,  and  champagne. 
And  they  walked,  and  rode,  ana  pulled  their  boats,  and  sometimes 
managed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Misses  Hatch  hanging  out  between 
their  window-shutters.  Such  as  were  acquaintances  were  invited  to 
come  in.  Tea  would  be  improvised  under  the  maples,  and  what 
mattered  an  earwig  or  two  in  the  cream  where  there  were  such  a  lot  of 
jolly  girls  ?  Even  the  mother  and  father  were  entertaining.  Sans 
ghie  was  the  motto,  and  that  is  what  men  like  best.  It  is  probably  the 
secret  of  most  mesalliances. 

There  was  another  abode  near  the  lake,  but  not  upon  it.  About  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  there  lived  a  young  orphan  millionaire  with  his 
two  maiden  aunts.  He  had  been  a  rather  weak  child,  and  so  had  not 
been  sent  to  collie.  His  mind,  which  was  not  over-brilliant,  was, 
therefore,  not  very  well  stored  with  knowledge.  But  he  had  good 
horses  and  rode  them  pluckily,  and  he  could  sail  a  boat,  and  was  a 
pretty  youth.  He  was  considered  a  desirable  match  by  the  mammas 
of  the  neighborhood.  Once  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus — only  once — had  whis- 
pered to  her  spouse  in  the  curtained  sanctities  of  the  nuptial  chamber 
that  if  Providence  should  so  arrange  it — if  the  young  people  should 
&ncy  each  other,  perhaps,  nay,  who  knew?  stranger  things  had  hap- 
pened. Their  Violet  was  very  lovely.  Willie  Truden  had  probably 
remarked  it. 

Mr.  Hyatt  Titus  took  little  interest  in  such  matters;  American 
fathers  rarely  do.  But  if  his  daughter  were  to  leave  him  at  all  I  sup- 
pose he  thought  that  Willie  and  his  millions  might  suffice. 
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That  very  day  Violet  Hyatt  Titus  and  Mr.  Tradeo  had  sat  for  an 
hour  together  od  the  sea  wall,  and  it  had  entered  into  this  demure 
maiden's  breast  to  wonder  if  he  would  "do."  She  bad  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  money.     Her  mother  would  have  called  it  a 


love  of  the  heautiful.    She  also  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  pleasure 
of  ruling  others,  and  Willie  could  easily,  she  decided,  be  ground  to 

Cowderand  tauf;ht  to  obey.  She  talked  to  him  all  the  time  about 
erself  and  her  projects  and  desires,  and  he  listened  with  his  legs  hang- 
ing over  the  crumbling  stones,  now  and  then  killing  a  mosquito  that 
lit  on  his  nose. 

"  Can  you  not  stop  to  dine  ?"  asked  the  maiden. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Truden :  "  I  promised  to  pass  the  evening  at  the 
Hatches'." 

A  i'K>k  of  deep  commiseration  paased  over  the  girl's  sweet  face. 

"They  invited  me,"  she  said,  "  but  really  mamma  never  liked  me 
to  associate  with  them  much  when  I  was  little,  and  now,  as  you  can 
imagine,  they  are  very  ,  .  .  er  .  .  .  uncongenial." 
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"They're  fun,"  eaid  Willie,  laconically. 

His  companion  turoed  aod  looked  at  him.     "  And  who  wonld  wish 
to  be  fun  ?"  said  she. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Willie. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him,  as  I  say,  and  wondered  for  a  moment 
if  he  might  prove  testy  after  all.  Would  he  be  uneasy  under  the 
crushing  and  mangling  and  ordering  about 
to  which  her  papa  ana  mamma  submitted? 
If  there  was  anything  she  disliked,  it  was 
obstacular  people.  She  expected  everybody 
to  agree  with  her. 

"  Of  course  I  feel  for  the  poor  things," 
she  sighed.  "  I'm  sure  I  don't  know 
what's  going  to  become  of  them." 

She  had  oflen  heard  her  mother  make 
this  remark  with  a  wagging  head. 

"  They  seem  to  be  going  along,"  said 
Willie. 

As  he  crossed  the  lawn  the  lady  of  the 
manor  darted  out  at  him  from  a  lilac-bush. 
"Stay  and  dine,"  she  said,  affably. 

"Awfully  sorry — can't,"  said  Willie. 

Mr.  Highty  Tigbty  was  hunting  cater- 
pillars in  the  trees.  When  not  in  town 
pinned  to  his  desk  he  devoted  himself  to 
this  pastime.  He  looked  up  and  repeated 
his  wife's  invitation  with  more  cordiality 
than  usual.     He   preferred   caterpillars  to  will«  tbubem 

young  men,  not  being  of  a  genial  nature. 

Bat  Willie  was  the  son  of  an  old  friend,  and  as  such  might  be  toler- 
ated. 

Willie,  however,  trudged  off  firmly,  declining. 

"  She's  got  jolly  eyee,"  he  said  to  himself.     "  It's  a  pity  she's  so 
infernally  ..."    But  be  did  not  conclude  the  sentence. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Hat^  sail-boat,  which  was  called  the  "  Lakshmi,"  and  was 
painted  dark  blue,  being  the  presupposed  color  of  this  goddess  of  beauty, 
grace,  riches,  and  pleasure,  came  bowling  across  the  lake  in  the  penum- 
bra of  a  gray  twilight.  She  made  an  odd  seething  sound  as  she  swung 
through  the  high  grasses  or  rocked  and  wavered  with  her  keel  half 
caught  amid  the  floating  water-lichens.  The  lake  was  still  and  smooth 
as  a  cloth  of  gray  satin  upon  which  one  might  have  skated  ;  here  and 
there  a  pale  rone  shading  on  a  while  and  green  reflection.  There  was 
something  undecided  about  the  evening.  Its  sigh  seemed  to  portend  a 
change  for  the  weary,  to  hold  a  whisper  of  impending  tumult,  possibly 
of  awakening  storm,  for  the  restless.     W^o  knew  ?  perhaps  after  all 
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the  cloud  would  scatter  and  pass  to  welcome  the  slow  rising  of  a  shim- 
mering moon. 

The  sand  beaches,  hyaline^  crystalline,  lay  mysterious  in  the  dumb 
gloaming,  with  glintings  here  and  there  as  of  emeralds.  Now  and 
then  a  sharp  gust  brushed  a  wave  which  rose  and  trembled  upward 
in  a  brisk  swelling,  its  dark  back  and  foaming  mouth  resembling  some 
feline  creature  at  bay.  Across  the  sands,  far,  far  away,  gleamed  the 
pale,  phosphorescent  stretches  of  an  anxious  sea. 

It  had  showered  earlier,  and  the  woods  had  been  half  drowned  in 
the  violent  summer  flood.  The  trees  were  still  bent  under  the  weight 
of  their  wetting,  and  sent  out  fine,  keen  odors  of  resin  and  maple 
juices,  which  mingled  with  the  nearer  pungent  smells  of  the  marine 
algse. 

And  across  the  sleepy  waters  breathed  suddenly  that  essence  of 
quivering  life,  that  instinct  of  vitality,  which  was  sure  to  agitate  any- 
thing and  everything  possessed  by  a  member  of  the  Hatch  fiimily. 
The  Lakshmi  flew  to  meet  the  advancing  night,  catching  each  flaw  and 
puff,  Muriel  at  the  tiller,  Audrey  at  the  mainsheet,  and  a  very  big 
fish  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"  Halloo !  look  out  for  your  heads,''  cried  Audr^. 

"  Beady  about !  Port  your  helm,"  called  out  Muriel,  and  whack  ! 
went  the  low  flying  boom,  grazing  the  forehead  of  the  frightened 
fish. 

It  was  indeed  a  very  big  fish  these  young  girls  had  captured  that 
afternoon,  as  well  as  a  much  frightened  one.  He  lay  now  on  bis 
stomach  in  the  bottom  of  the  cockpit,  wallowing,  with  one  eye  on  the 
horizon  and  one  broad  hand  on  the  side  of  the  tiny  craft.  His  name 
was  Victor  Arthur  Lucan  Humphrey  George  Draco,  Earl  of  Brown- 
low.  He  was  stopping  at  the  club-house  with  some  American  fellows 
whom  he  had  met  the  year  before  while  elephant-hunting  in  India,  and 
he  had  gone  over  with  them  to  call  and  be  duly  presented  to  the  Hatches 
that  afternoon.  The  others  had  walked  or  ridden  home,  and  the  girls 
had  volunteered  to  sail  him  back  as  far  as  the  club-house  door. 

He  was  young  and  big  and  red.  He  was  also  extremely  shy.  He 
had  immense  hands  and  yet  larger  feet  His  mouth  was  always  open, 
displaying  his  front  teeth  and  a  part  of  his  eums.  His  teeth  were  ex- 
tremely clean,  and  his  gums  were  fresh  and  healthy.  He  had  a  heavy 
jowl,  a  drooping  eye,  and  a  gentle,  affectionate  disposition. 

The  Misses  Hatch  had  l^n  caught  as  usual  by  their  visitors  just 
ascending  from  their  bath.  They  were  arrayed  in  rather  tumbled 
cotton  gowns,  while  their  locks  escaped  in  little  damp  rings  about 
their  foreheads  and  ears  from  under  their  blue  Tam  o'  Shanters. 

Muriel  was  a  lovely  brown  creature  with  blue  eyes.  Her  hands 
and  throat  were  tanned.  Audrey  was  less  beautiful,  fairer,  and  ex- 
tremely graceful.  She  looked  "  chic"  even  in  her  night-gown — or  at 
least  this  was  the  family  tradition. 

"  I  say,"  said  the  earl,  "  that's  a  nasty  wind." 

"Aren't  you  in  the  habit  of  boating?"  asked  Audrey,  letting  out 
the  mainsheet. 

"  Not  in  anything  so  little,"  said  the  earl.     "  My  &ther  owned  the 
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Yanqaisher.  She's  under  repairs  now,  but  I'll  have  her  on  the  Medi- 
terranean next  spring.'' 

'^ She's  like  an  ocean  steamer,  isn't  she?"  said  Muriel.  ''Don't 
come  up,  please.     We're  going  to  jibe." 

The  earl,  with  a  moan,  prostrated  himself  again,  and  lay  quite 

"  Aren't  we  nearly  there?"  he  asked  after  a  while. 

"  You  see,"  said  Audrey,  "  the  wind's  skittish.  I  think  it  is  dying 
out.  If  it  does  we'll  just  run  you  in  at  the  light-house,  and  Jim,  the 
keeper,  '11  row  you  ashore." 

"  What  will  you  do  ?"  asked  the  young  Englishman,  turning  over 
suddenly  on  his  back. 

"  Oh,  we'l  I  swim  back,"  said  Muriel,  a  little  contemptuously.  "  We're 
used  to  the  lake. — Ready  about,  Audrey,  and  don't  be  such  a  poke." 

As  they  neared  the  light-house,  a  solemn  stone  structure  which 
loomed  up  on  the  borders  of  the  sand-spit,  a  boat  darted  from  under  its 
flight  of  steps,  and  in  the  boat  sat  Miss  Highty  Tighty,  charmingly 
attired  in  pallid  gauze  with  puffed  sleeves,  and  an  sBsthetic  hat  poised 
upon  her  head,  a  gold  girdle  about  her  hips,  the  oars  in  her  hands,  and 
an  open  book  upon  her  lap. 

She  had  timed  the  whole  thing  admirably.  She  had  seen  the 
Lakshmi  and  its  occupants  from  afar.  She  had  seen  the  big  fish  in  one 
of  his  frenzied  leaps  from  side  to  side,  and,  recognizing  that  it  was  a 
male  fish,  had  concluded  that  it  was  worth  angling  for.  She  had  not 
yet  entirely  decided  that  Willie  Truden  would  "  do,"  and  in  the  mean 
while    .  .  . 

''  What  a  darling  girl !"  said  the  earl,  with  one  eye  to  leeward. 
"  Introduce  me  f* 

The  Hatch  ladies  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled  significantly. 

"  Why,  certainly,'*  they  said. 

"  She's  reading.  She  doesn't  see  us,"  said  the  simple,  naif  Briton, 
much  interested. 

Muriel  and  Audrey  again  exchanged  masonic  glances,  but  said 
nothing.     The  Lakshmi  veered  and  grazed  the  reader^  li^ht  bows. 

"  Oh !  how  do  you  do,  mes  ditres  cousines  ?"  And  Miss  Highty 
Tighty  looked  up  duly  astonished. 

''  Thanks.  We  can  just  sit  up  and  take  a  little  nourishment,"  said 
Muriel. 

"  Let  me  introduce  the  Earl  of  Brownlow,"  said  Audrey,  majesti- 
cally, settling  her  Tam  o'  Shanter  with  one  hand  and  clutching  the 
rope  with  the  other.  She  let  the  wind  spill  out  of  the  sail,  so  that  the 
boats  lay  lazily  swinging  in  the  tide-swell  side  by  side. 

Miss  H.  T.  pouted  with  haughty  unconcern,  but  condescendingly 
kept  close  to  her  cousin's  prow. 

" Look  here,"  said  Audrey.  '' Couldn't  you  row  him  ashore?"  and 
she  indicated  their  captive  with  a  knot  of  the  mainsheet  held  in  her 
hand.  "  It's  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  we're  stuck.  I'm  going  to 
get  Jim  to  give  us  a  tow." 

Miss  Highty  Tighty's  heart  leaped  for  joy.  Her  life  had  been  a 
pretty  dull  one  so  far.    But  she  only  said, — 
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"Oh,  bat  is  it  permissible?'* 

"All  right/'  said  Audrey,  shortly.     "Jim  can  take  us  all,  then." 

"  I  say,"  said  the  earl,  "  do  row  me  home,  now,  won't  you  ?" 

*^  If  you  insist,"  said  Miss  Highty  Tighty,  "  I  am  defenceless." 

So  the  big  male  fish  was  deposited  within  a  few  feet  of  .the  fair 
oarswoman. 

"  What  book  are  you  perusing,  ma  covsine  /"  called  Muriel  saucily 
after  them,  imitating  her  cousin's  accent  But  the  answer  was  swallowed 
on  a  recurring  wave. 

"Why  do  you  ask  her?"  said  her  sister,  laughing.  "Shall  you 
read  it  too  ?" 

"  No ;  I  want  to  avoid  it." 

"  Shan't  I  pull  you  ?"  said  the  earl. 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  prefer  to  manage  my  boat  myself,"  answered  his  fair 
captain,  whose  life-principle  was  here  enunciated. 

"  You  were  reading,"  said  the  earl,  with  timidity,  very  red  with  the 
exertion  of  the  transfer. 

"  I  live  in  my  books,"  said  Miss  Violet. 

"  Dear  me !"  said  the  earl.  He  picked  up  the  volume,  which  proved 
to  be  the  correspondence  of  Carlyle  and  Emerson. 

"  Which  of  the  two  men — writers,  I  mean — do  you  prefer?"  asked 
Miss  Highty  Tighty,  taking  long  but  very  slow  strokes :  she  had  her- 
self not  read  a  line  of  the  letters. 

Not  knowing  exactly  what  reply  to  make,  the  earl  screwed  up  his 
lips,  fanned  himself  with  the  fluttering  book,  and  contented  himself 
with — 

"  He  was  a  queer  duffer." 

"Duffer?" 

"  Yes.     Isn't  that  good  English  ?"  asked  the  earl. 

"  It  may  be,"  said  Miss  H.  T.,  "  but  the  expression  is  hardly  ade- 
quate." 

" Oh  !  I  say,"  said  the  earl,  "you're  trying  to  eet  a  rise  on  me." 

Miss  Hyatt  Titus  opened  her  eyes  widely.  The  earl,  like  Willie 
Truden,  thought  them  rather  nice. 

"  But  which  do  you  consider  to  be  the  .  .  .  er  .  .  •  duffer  ?"  she 
inquired,  with  an  arched  eyebrow. 

"  Oh,  Carlyle,  of  course.  I  don't  know  much  about  the  other 
fellow.     Who  was  he,  anyhow  ?" 

"  Whatl  You  never  read  any  of  Emerson's  essays  and  poems?" 
cried  Miss  Hyatt  Titus.     "  Why,  where  have  you  lived  ?" 

"At  our  place  in  Devon  most  of  the  year,"  said  the  earl,  humbly, 
"  or  in  London  when  I  run  up,  except  at  deer-stalking,  you  know, 
when  we  go  north." 

"  And  you  never  heard  of  Emerson  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  may  have  heard  his  name,"  said  the  earl,  who  was  terribly 
truthful.  "  But  I'm  not  going  to  put  on  side  with  you,  you  know. 
I'm  not  literary." 

"  What  do  you  like?"  asked  Miss  Hyatt  Titus. 

"  I  ...  I  like  being  rowed  by  a  pretty  girl,"  said  his  lordship, 
gallantly,  and  blushing  furiously. 
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^^  The  Hatches  will  row  you  daily,  I  don't  doubt.  They're  always 
paddling  about" 

'^  I  Slink  they're  awfully  handsome,  and  clever.  They're  cousins 
of  yours,  aren't  they?" 

"Yes,  .  .  .  distant." 

'^  Oh,"  said  the  earl ;  and  then  the  boat  scraped  the  bottom,  the 
&rewells  were  spoken,  and  the  thanks  expressed. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  introduce  you  to  my  parents,"  said  Miss 
Hyatt  Titus,  with  much  propriety,  shoving  off. 

"  Thanks,  awfully,"  said  the  earl. 

As  he  scrambled  up  to  the  Club  through  the  pines  he  satd,  half 
aloud, — 

'^  She's  got  nice  sort  of  eyes  and  a  pretty  mouth ;  but  I  think  the 
Hatch  girls  are  nicer.  That  Muriel's  a  splendid  woman.  She's  so  alive 
and  so  unpretending.     This  little  cousin  ..." 

But  the  wind  carried  away  his  criticism. 

Miss  Highty  Tighty  told  her  father  and  mother  of  her  encounter 
and  her  row.    She  spoke  with  some  emphasis. 

"  I  wonder  why  it  is,"  she  said,  "  that  it  is  always  the  Hatch  girls 
who  introduce  everybody  to  us.  It  seems  to  me,  with  our  advantages, 
it  ought  to  be  the  other  way." 

"  Hoydens  can  always  pick  up  young  men,"  said  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus, 
"  and  I  don't  much  like  what  you  tell  me.     In  my  day  ..." 

"  Your  day  isn't  this,"  replied  her  daughter,  with  considerable  as- 
perity and  a  heightened  color,  "  and  I'm  sick  of  being  cooped  up." 

Her  father  and  mother  looked  at  each  other  across  their  snowy 
table-linen.  Her  mother  was  a  well-born,  well-bred,  well-read  woman. 
She  had,  to  be  sure,  rather  abjured  reading.  How  can  a  wife  and 
mother  read,  unless,  indeed,  she  be,  like  "  poor  Mary,"  neglectful  of 
these  sacred,  these  hallowed  trusts  ?  She  was  one  of  those  women  who 
had  always  been  a  model ;  every  one  had  approved  of  her ;  yet  now 
her  only  duckling  seemed  inclined  to  question  ner  absolute  wisdom.  It 
was  preposterous,  extraordinary  !     She  could  not  understand. 

"  My  little  girl,"  she  said,  "  isn't  everything  done  for  you  ?" 

'*  Nothing's  done  for  me,"  said  the  little  girl.  "  I  have  been  edu- 
cated to  death.  But  I  am  not  half  as  amusing  as  the  Hatch  girls,  after  all." 

"  Your  cousins,"  said  Mr.  Hyatt  Titus,  with  assumed  severity,  "  are 
poor  patterns  for  you,  my  child.     Look  at  your  mother." 

violet  looked  at  her  mother.  She  saw  a  middle-aged  lady  in 
a  prim  gray  silk ;  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus  belonged  to  that  type  which  is 
always  middle-aged.  She  therefore  saw,  I  say,  this  middle-aged  person, 
with  some  lace  fastened  at  her  neck  by  a  brooch, — a  likeness  of  her 
daughter  in  babyhood,  set  in  pearls, — smooth,  brown  hair,  coiled  at 
the  back,  a  pair  of  somewhat  pursed-up  lips,  and  two  faded  blue  eyes. 
The  contemplation  awoke  no  answering  thrill.  She  shrugged  her 
shoulders  impatiently. 

'^  I  want  to  come  out  next  winter,  in  town,"  she  said,  after  a  pause. 

"  I  dare  say  your  papa  will  take  you  out,"  said  her  mother. 

"  Cousin  Mary  Hatch  says  nobody  can  bring  a  girl  out  but  her 
mother." 
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"  I  am  afraid  I  ebould  feel  very  Btrangely  in  a  ball-room,"  amd 
Mrs.  Hyatt  TitUB.  "  I  have  always  shrunk  from  the  fiivolous  atmos- 
phere i)f  society.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  my  daughter  a  mere 
woman  of  fashiou." 

"  Well,  there's  not  much  danger,"  said  Miss  Hyatt  Titue,  tossing 
her  head,  "  if  we  keep  on  this  way." 

"  I  think,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Hyatt  Titus,  "  that  our  little  girl  is 
right.     Yoti  must  exert  yourself  more  for  her," 

"What  am  I  to  do?"  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus  now  wrung  her  hands. 
The  tears  were  almost  in  her  eyes.  Was  her  husband,  too,  going  to 
find  fault  with  her? 

"  You  had  better  go  and  pay  some  visits  to-morrow,  mamma  dear. 
The  Club's  full  of  ladies.  They've  passed  a  rule  to  have  women  there 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September.  Lawrence  Larremore 
brought  up  his  wife  last  night.  She's  a  very  gay  lady.  Tou  visit  all 
her  ramily  in  town.     You'd  better  leave  a  card  on  her;  and  why  not 

five  a  dinner?"     After  a  while  he  added,  tentatively,  looking  at  his 
aughter  with  a  smile,  "We  might  ask  this  English  gentleman." 
"  I've  been  thinking  of  a  dinner,"  said  Mrs.  Titus. 


CHAPTER  III. 


'  black  lace  gown  Mrs.  Hyatt 
IB  donned  a  long  gray  silk 
oak,  and  pinned  a  gray  veil  to 
her  bonnet,  because  the  roads 
were  dusty  and  she  was 
going  visiting,  and  she 
hat^  dust.  She  decided 
to  stop  at  the  Club  first 
and  then  drop  in  at  the 
Hatches'  before  she  paid 
two  or  three  other  cere- 
monialcalls.  Shedescended 
from  her  victoria,  making  a 
modest  display  of  pearl-ool- 
red  silk  Lose  and  of  a  chaste 
ickshoe.  She  asked  for  Mrs. 
smore,  and  was  told  by  the  ser- 

t  Mrs.  Larremore  was  Qt  home. 

She  had  b^ged  her  daughter  to  accompany  her  upon  this  pilgrimage, 
but  this  young  lady  had  been  rather  out  of  sorts  and  had  snappishly 
answered  that  she  had  other  engagements.  She  had,  in  fact,  dressed 
herself  that  afternoon  and  the  two  preceding  ones  with  peculiar  care,  in 
the  exitectation  that  the  Earl  of  Brownlow  would  call,  and  the  fact  that 
he  bad  not  yet  fulGlIed  this  common  act  of  courtesy  had  awakened  in 
her  mind  that  surprised  and  vague  self-depreciation  which  now  and 
again  came  to  mar  the  perfect  belief  she  had  always  been  taught  to 
have  in  herself.     "  Was  it  possible  he  hadn't  reslly  admired  her  f" 
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Well,  there  was  always  Willie  Truden  to  fall  back  upon.  He  ooald  be 
whistled  ap  at  any  time.     Bat  the  defection  of  the  earl  was  bitter. 

Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus  was  ushered  through  the  hall  into  a  wide,  cool 
ground-floor  room  paved  with  mosaic  and  furnished  in  light-yellow 
chintz.  There  were  two  ladies  in  the  room  and  six  gentlemen.  The 
ladies  were  Muriel  Hatch  and  Mrs.  Larremore.  The  former  sat  near 
an  open  window  which  overlooked  the  lake.  By  her  side  perched 
Willie  Truden,  and  crouching  at  her  feet  on  a  low  stool  the  Earl  of 
Brownlow. 

"How  are  you,  Muriel f '  said  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus,  patronizingly, 
nodding  to  Miss  Hatch. 

"  Brownie,''  said  Mrs.  Larremore  to  the  earl,  "  fetch  a  chair  for  this 
lady." 

"  Brownie,"  thus  admonished,  rose,  shook  himself,  and  brought  a 
diair.  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus  sat  upon  its  edge,  threw  back  her  cloak,  and 
unfastened  her  veil. 

"  It's  very  dusty,"  she  said. 

"  Is  it  ?"  said  Mrs.  Larremore.  "  I  haven't  stirred  out  from  under 
ihese  pines  since  I  arrived." 

Then  she  introduced  the  young  Englishman. 

"  I  think  I  know  your  daughter,"  he  said,  awkwardly. 

"  Yes ;  she  told  me  how  she  had  rescued  you  from  the  perils  of  our 
lake,"  smiling. 

Then  there  was  a  dreadful  pause.  Mrs.  Larremore  came  to  the 
rescue.  ''  I  am  so  sorry  you  didn't  bring  your  daughter  to  see  me.  I 
hear  she's  so  pretty.     Is  she  in  society  yet?" 

"  She's  eighteen." 

"I  mean  shall  you  launch  her  next  winter?" 

*•  I  dislike  the  word,"  said  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus.  "  I  am  rather  afraid 
of  society.     I  think  it  pernicious." 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Mrs.  Larremore,  "how  ever  are  the  girls  to 
get  husbands,  then?  How  can  the  men  see  them  if  they  don't  go 
out?" 

"  Surely,  Mrs.  Larremore,  you  would  not  have  a  girl  go  out  look- 
ing for  a  husband  ?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  Ah!  here  comes  tea.  Will  you  have 
cream?  Yes?  And  sugar?  Here,  Brownie,  give  me  the  sugar- 
tongs.  I  think  they  might  be  doing,  worse  things.  Quiet  girls  nowa- 
days don't  seem  to  have  any  chance.  It's  the  frivolous  ones  who  make 
the  good  matches." 

"  I  hope  to  keep  ray  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus,  with  dig- 
nity, "  as  long  as  possible." 

"  I  am  sure  she  has  only  to  show  herself  to  be  a  success,"  said  Mrs. 
Larremore. 

"  She's  a  lovely  girl,"  said  the  mother ;  "  or  at  least  we  think  so." 

"  She  must  come  and  see  me,"  said  Mrs.  Larremore. 

She  leaned  over  as  she  spoke  and  reached  towards  a  rose-colored 
silk  pouch  or  bag  which  lay  near  by,  and  which  she  drew  towards 
her.  It  was  filled  with  tobacco-leaf.  By  its  side  lay  a  lot  of  trans- 
parent leaves  of  rice-paper.     Deftly  with  her  long,  jewelled  fingers 
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she  began  to  fill  these  with  the  herb,  and  then  twisted  them  with  a 
charming  jerk  into  little  rolls.  She  blew  upon  the  folded  edges,  g&ve 
them  a  final  pat,  and,  as  she  completed  each  cigarette,  with  a  graceful 
gesture  she  threw  them  at  the  different  men  who  were  present,  and  who 
were  drawn  up  about  her  tea-table.  One  cigarette  fell  and  splashed 
into  a  cup,  and  there  was  applause  and  laughter.  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus, 
still  sitting  on  the  edge  of  her  chair,  looked  on. 

"  Won't  you  have  a  light?''  asked  one  of  the  young  men,  a  band- 
some  fellow  with  thick,  curly  brown  hair. 

^'  Thanks,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Larremore,  and  she  b^n  to  smoke.  ''  I 
suppose  you  have  not  this  bad  habit?"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus, 
smiling. 

But  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus  was  voiceless,  and  her  tongue  felt  parched. 
She  could  only  shake  her  head. 

''Take  some  cake,  do,"  said  her  hostess,  passing  the  plate  towards 
her  visitor. 

"  Help  yourself  first,  Mrs.  Larremore." 

''  I'm  fat ;  I  can't  eat  sweets.     I'm  banting." 

"  Fat !     Why,  you  look  to  me  unusually  slender." 

"  Oh,  that's  only  the  result  of  force." 

"Force?" 

"  Not  my  own ;  my  maid's,"  said  Mrs.  Larremore,  laconically. 
"  She  pulls  me  in." 

"  Are  you  not  afraid  of  injuring  your  health  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Hyatt 
Titus. 

"There  was  a  post-mortem  the  other  day  on  some  girls,  and 
their  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  livers  .  .  .  and  hearts  .  .  .  were  quite  out  of 
place ;  on  the  wrong  side  of  'em,  in  fact,"  said  the  young  gentleman 
with  curly  brown  hair,  "  all  lop-sided." 

"  Heavens !"  said  Mrs.  litrremore.  "  I'll  take  a  reef  out  after 
dinner.     You  frighten  me,  Gussie." 

Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus  blushed. 

"Talking  of  post-mortems,"  continued  Mrs.  Larremore,  leaning 
back  and  blowing  rings  of  light  smoke  from  between  her  pink  gums 
and  white  teeth,  "  I  see  the  murdered  man  there's  been  such  a  row 
about  was  cut  open,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  ground  glass  found  in  his 
stomach." 

"  The  question  is,"  said  the  curly-headed  youth, "  who  put  it  there." 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Mrs.  Larremore,  "  to  always  fathom  how 
these  foreign  substances  get  into  the  oi^anism,  but  the  lawyers  say,  and 
they  think  they  know  everything,  that  there  is  no  doubt  the  wife  put 
it  there.  Only  fancy !  A  woman  one  used  to  visit !  Isn't  it  quite 
horrid  !" 

"  The  Times  this  morning,"  said  the  earl,  "  has  it  she  used  to  chuck 
his  soup  full  of  it." 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Mrs.  Larremore,  "  it  was  there :  that  is  the 
important  thing.  And  to  think  that  woman  went  to  the  bachelors' 
ball !  Of  course  we  really  must  draw  the  line  somewhere;  don't  you 
think  so,  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus  ?"  but  this  lady  was  still  dumb. 

She  was  beginning  to  think  that  there  was  a  moral  and  social  dis- 
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integration  in  progress,  of  which  she  did  not  hold  the  secret,  the 
throbbing  of  wnose  pulses  she  bad  as  jet  but  feebly  imagined.  She 
was  advancing  hap-hazard,  without  map  or  charts,  into  new,  untried 
deserts.  Was  her  innocent  child  to  be  hurled  into  their  unknown 
and  arid  quicksands  ? 

Yet,  strangely  enough,  these  people,  this  woman,  these  men,  who 
spoke  so  lighUy  of  such  terrible  things,  had  a  certain  ease  and  poise 
about  them  that  made  her  feel  herself  inferior  to  them,  unimportant, 
out  of  place.  Was  this  always  the  effect,  she  asked  herself,  of  vul- 
garity over  refinement  ?  It  was  pleasant  to  reflect  that  she  would  by 
and  by  pay  other  visits  to  other  neighbors,  as  soon  as  she  might  effect 
an  escape,  where  the  tone  was  never  lax  and  her  own  superiority  was 
recognized. 

She  was  rising  to  take  leave,  when,  to  her  amazement,  her  husband 
was  ushered  into  the  Club  drawing-room. 

'^  I  saw  your  carriage,  my  dear,  as  I  passed  returning  from  the 
station,''  he  said  to  his  wife,  apologetically,  '^  and  so  I  came  in  to  pay 
my  respects  to  Mrs.  Larremore. — I  have  long  known  your  husband, 
he  added,  addressing  this  lady. 

They  all  sat  down  once  more.  Mrs.  Larremore  threw  away  her 
cigarette. 

Mr.  Titus  had  a  twig  in  his  hand  upon  which  an  obese  green  cater- 
pillar was  disporting  itself.  It  had  round  eyes  and  a  &oe  like  a  man, 
— some  men. 

'^  This  is  the  Polyphemus.  I  could  not  resist  stopping  to  pick  it  off 
the  tree  as  I  drove  into  the  eate.     It's  a  fine  specimen." 

''What  an  odd  fellow  he  is!"  said  Mrs.  Larremore;  "and  how 
clever  you  must  be  to  know  all  about  him  !" 

"  He's  a  duffer,"  said  the  earl. 

Carlyle  and  caterpillars  were  one  to  him. 

The  naturalist  launched  out  into  a  lecture  upon  butterflies,  moths, 
and  insects  in  general,  to  which  Mrs.  Larremore  listened  luminously, 
in  an  absorbed  and  rapt  attitude. 

''  You  must  come  a^in  and  instruct  us.  We  are  very  dull  about 
these  natural  wonders  here.  Would  that  I  might  sit  at  your  {e^i  f 
she  said,  and  she  looked  into  Mr.  Hyatt  Titus's  fishy  eyes  with  a  tender 
beam  aslant  her  own  half-shut  lids.  Then  she  turned  and  addressed 
the  young  men : 

"  What  loafers  you  are,  to  be  sure,"  she  said,  "  and  how  ashamed 
you  should  be  of  your  ignorance  and  your  indolence !  Why  don't 
you  go  out  and  look  for  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  caterpillars  ?" 

"  What  a  beautiful  and  charming  person  !"  said  Mr.  Hyatt  Titus 
when  he  was  seated  in  the  carriage  next  to  his  spouse.  ''  She  is  really 
quite  a  goddess  in  appearance."  His  wife  looked  at  him  amazed.  She 
bad  never  heard  such  a  flight  of  fancy  from  his  lips  before. 

"  I  thought  her  extremely  flippant,"  she  answered,  dryly. 

"  She  seems  serious  enough,"  said  Mr.  Hyatt  Titus,  "  and  evinces 
an  nnusual  interest  in  the  natural  sciences  for  a  female." 

''Before  you  came  in  she  was  quite  flippant,  quite, — ^and  even 
worse,"  said  his  wife,  belligerent. 
Vol.  LI.— 10 
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^^  Oh,  my  dear,  I'm  afraid  we're  old  fogies."  And  that  was  all  the 
consolation  offered. 

Mrs.  Larremore  and  her  friends  were  laughing  heartily. 

"  Poor  little  lady  !  How  she  swallowed  my  story  about  lacing  ! 
I  wanted  to  astonish  her,  and  I  think  I  succeeded.  It  was  very  wicked 
of  me.  As  to  that  nasty  scandal,  it  completely  paralyzed  her.  Well, 
it  is  upsetting.  But  tell  me,  Muriel  dear,  how  ever  are  you  and  these 
prigs  cousins  ?" 

The  victoria  rolled  around  the  beach  to  the  Hatches'.  Mrs.  Hatch 
was  sitting  in  the  corner  of  a  low  divan,  and  Mr.  Hatch  was  lying 
upon  it  at  full  length,  with  his  head  in  his  wife's  lap.  She  was 
smoothing  his  hair  with  her  white  fingers, — that  hair  which  had  once 
been  so  golden  and  was  now  dulling  into  grayness.  Now  and  then  he 
looked  up  at  her  lovingly,  and  she  rewarded  him  with  one  of  those 
radiant  smiles  in  which  there  still  lurked  for  him  an  element  of  fasci- 
nation. 

"  Here  come  the  Highty  Tightys,"  she  said. 

*•  Oh,  bother !"  said  Mr.  Hatch,  irreverently. 

Then  the  cousins  arrived  and  the  greetings  were  exchanged. 

"  We've  just  seen  your  Muriel,"  said  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus,  settling 
herself. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hatch  looked  at  each  other  and  smiled. 

"  Yes ;  she  went  over  to  the  Club  to  take  tea  with  Mrs.  Larremore." 

"  A  lovely  woman,"  said  Mr.  Hatch. 

"  She's  a  great  success,"  said  Mrs.  Hatch.  "  If  your  girl's  going 
out  next  winter  you  ought  to  cultivate  her." 

"  Do  you  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus,  abruptly. 

**  Why,  Martha,  how  can  we  cultivate  any  one  ?  We  don't  attempt 
much  gayety  for  the  children.  There  are  too  many  of  them.  You 
know  we  leave  them  here  most  of  the  year.  But  with  your  girl  it  will 
be  different." 

"She  would  only  have  to  show  herself,"  said  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus, 
repeating  Mrs.  Larremore's  words. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mrs.  Hatch.  "  It  is  well  to  have  no  illu- 
sions about  these  things.     The  big  city  is  a  horrible  maelstrom." 

Just  then  Crummy  gave  a  loud  war-whoop.  After  innumerable 
&ilures,  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  lassoing  the  cat.  He  came  up  on 
the  piazza  leaving  a  trail  of  wet  mud  in  his  wake,  and  dragging  his 
victim  behind  him. 

"We're  going  to  play  at  the  French  Relovution  to-morrow. 
There's  to  be  an  execootion,  and  this  cat's  gat  to  die,"  he  explained. 
"  Sister  May-Margaret  says  she'll  make  me  a  gibbetine." 

The  cat  spluttered  and  her  eyeballs  protruded  from  their  sockets, 
but  when  he  released  her,  upon  his  father's  command,  she  came  back 
for  more,  whining.  Master  Wace  would  have  been  too  wise,  but  this 
was  a  silly  feminine  thing  which  had  wandered  over  from  the  next 
place. 

"How  are  you,  Crummy,  my  dear?"  asked  his  cousin  Martha, 
suavely.  She  disliked  him  thoroughly  for  an  unmannered,  unwashed, 
disagreeable  little  cub. 
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Bat  Crammy,  who  was  still  practising  bis  blood-cardling  lesBon, 
did  not  deign  to  answer. 

''  Mammy,  can  I  go  in  swimming  ?'' 

"  Why,  yoa  jast  came  out,"  said  his  papa. 

"  How  long  ago  did  you  eat  ?*'  asked  his  mother. 

'^  I  had  lemon  pie  at  the  servants'  sapper,"  said  Crummy. 

He  had  read  the  story  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  and  he  was  a  Qod- 
fearing  if  a  dirty  little  boy. 

"  Then  you  can't  go  in,"  said  bis  mother. 

Then  Crummy  set  up  a  wail,  and  had  to  be  consoled  and  cajoled 
and  eiven  a  puff-ball  which  belonged  to  his  sister  May-Margaret,  and 
which  she  had  expressly  hidden  from  him  under  the  piazza  trellis- work, 
but  which  she  now  volunteered  to  bestow  upon  him  if  he  would  only 
stop  screaming  and  be  a  good  boy  once  more. 

During  this  process  of  pacification  Mr.  Hatch,  entirely  undisturbed, 
began  to  discourse  on  a  new  criticism  of  Senancourt  which  he  had  just 
been  reading  aloud  to  his  wife. 

^'  He  breathed,"  said  Mr.  Hatch,  ^^  the  air  of  high  mountains  and 
fragrant  forests.  He  escaped  the  heat  and  glare  of  practical  day,  and 
leads  one  to  contemplative  repose.  So  says  this  critic,  and  he  is  right. 
It  is  a  relief  from  that  vulgaire  des  aagea  whose  commonplaces  De 
Senancourt  so  abhorred,  and  from  which  he  was  himself  so  free." 

He  wandered  then  to  speak  of  the  English  poets  of  the  last  genera- 
tion, of  Byron,  that  meteoric  creature  consumed  with  the  fevers  of  life, 
whose  lot  was  cast  among  spent  activities,  and  he  gave  his  visitors  a 
dissertation  upon  his  merits  and  demerits. 

'^Darling,"  whispered  his  wife,  leaning  against  his  shoulder,  '^I 
like  to  hear  you  talk." 

"Now  you  must  tell  the  cousins  our  news,"  said  Mr.  Hatch, 
smiling  at  his  wife,  dismissing  Senancourt  and  Byron  in  a  trice,  as  men 
of  the  world  alone  know  how  to  do. 

"  Yes,  we  have  a  great  piece  of  news,"  said  Mrs.  Hatch. 

May-Margaret  looked  up  from  her  occupation,  that  of  pulling 
Layamon's  tail,  and  said,  in  her  soft  drawl, — 

"  Guess,  Cousin  Martha.  It's  very  interesting.  We're  all  wildly 
excited." 

But  Cousin  Martha  had  no  taste  for  riddles,  and  could  not  guess. 

Then  they  were  told  that  Muriel  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Willie  Truden. 

"  Martha  is  an  admirable  woman,  even  a  strong  woman,"  said  Mrs. 
Hatch,  as  the  Hyatt  Tituses  drove  away,  ''  but  she  has  not  the  gift  of 
sympathy.    She  took  our  news  coldly." 

"  And  her  girl's  just  like  her,"  said  Mr.  Hatch.  "  Not  aimpatioa, — 
not  to  me,  at  least.    They  were  born  hard." 

Mrs.  Titus  thought  life  in  fact  rather  hard  as  she  crunched  off  in 
her  low,  easy  conveyance.  Muriel  I  Was  it  possible !  Well,  why 
not  ?  Ghi  their  silent  homeward  drive  tacitly  she  and  her  husband  ig- 
nored the  subject.  But  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus  realized  that  the  strength  of 
a  desire  is  not  gauged  until  it  has  been  frustrated.  How  rounded,  how 
perfect  is  the  wish  which  has  become  hopeless !    It  is  the  same  with 
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love.  Its  frvazy  lies  ia  its  deoials.  Fate  is  cruel ;  aod  it  is  not  given 
to  all  to  cry,  "Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  praise  him." 

Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus  was  a  "  wife  and  mother."  Her  acqaaintances 
were  never  left  in  doubt  as  to  that  fact.  But  of  the  magnetic  currents 
that  sway  the  destinies  of  men  and  women,  of  the  blind  mroes  that  con- 
trol them,  of  the  scars  and  Jars  and  jangles  of  human  motive,  she  knew 
as  little  as  the  lively  kitten  which  ran  under  her  rocliing- chair  to  catch 
her  ball  of  worsted,  or  as  the  rows  of  splendid  cabbages  that  adorned 
the  kitchen-garden  behind  the  terraced  walk. 

She  paid  no  more  visits  that  afleroooa. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


piss  HYATT  TITUS 
had  on  one  of  her  most 
eestbetic  gowns,  and  was 
carrying  a  tinted  cream- 
and-gold  edition  of  .^^ 
chylus  in  one  hand, — 
how  she  loathed  it  all, 
except  the  binding ! — as  she  stepped 
across  the  lawn  to  meet  Mrs.  Larre- 
more,  who,  followed  by  the  Earl  of 
Brownlow,  walked  in  at  the  gate. 
Mrs.  Larremore  was  flushed  and 
rather  tired. 

Fighting  fat  was  all  very  well, 
if  one  hod  the  man  of  one's  heart 
beside  one  to  tell  one  that  it  had 
been  fought  to  some  purpose.     But 
this     lubberly     Engtishman,    this 
"  Brownie,"  was  not  compliments 
ary,  not  even  amusing;  appallingly 
dull,  in  fact.    When  he  opened  his 
big  mouth  at  all  to  a  woman  it  was 
generally  to  vaunt  the  charms  of 
some  absent  one.     On  this  occasion 
his  enthusiasm  had  found  vent  in  extolling  the  loveliness  of  Muriel 
Hatch.     Mrs.  Larremore  was  becoming  a  little  sick  of  it.     She  won- 
dered how  it  would  seem  to  belong  to  that  large  and  long-suffering 
class  of  women  who  accept  this  sort  of  pabulum  as  their  every-day 
ration ;  who  are  talked  to  by  men  about  other  women's  attractions,  who 
climb  mountains  with  other  women's  lovers,  are  rowed  about  lakes  by 
sporadic  males  in  flannel  shirts,  simply  as  ballast  and  nothing  more, 
fasten  on  other  girls'  veils  and  bouqaeU  de  eoreage  for  them,  stand 
about  on  side-walks  while  their  friends  pass  on  coaches,  and,  what  is 
worse,  are  snnk  in  such  an  apathy  of  dreariness  that  they  do  not  even 
&thom  the  horror  of  their  situation. 
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Miss  Hyatt  Titus  invited  them  to  sit  under  the  trees  while  she 
called  her  mamma,  but  Mrs.  Larremore  expresssd  herself  surfeited  with 
beat  and  glare  afler  this  exercise  imposed  upon  herself  for  the  con- 
servation of  her  figure's  lines,  and  said  she  would  prefer  to  go  into  the 
hoose.  Here  in  a  moment  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus  joined  her,  and  the 
daughter  of  the  house,  looking  coyly  up  at  the  young  Englishman  from 
under  her  long  lashes,  suggested  to  this  gentleman  a  walk  in  the 
garden. 

Mrs.  Larremore,  having  been  given  a  fan,  had  soon  r^ained  her 
elegant  composure  in  the  dim  freshness  of  a  pleasant  drawing-room. 
Some  glasses  of  lemonade  were  brought  in. 

''£  there  sugar?''  asked  Mrs.  Larremore.  ^^I  must  take  it  very 
eottr,  on  account  of  my  banting.''  Her  heightened  color  only  added  to 
her  beauty. 

So  thought  Mr.  Hyatt  Titus,  who,  to  his  wife's  surprise,  not  only 
did  not  endeavor  to  escape,  as  was  his  wont  when  visitors  were  an- 
nounced, but  came  in  and  established  himself  in  a  large  arm-chair  in 
close  proximity  to  Mrs.  Larremore's  skirts. 

"  This  is  the  Luna  moth  of  which  I  spoke  to  you,"  said  he,  handing 
a  tiny  twig  with  a  worm  sitting  upon  it  to  the  '^  goddess." 

"  What  an  old  idiot,  with  his  Luna !"  thought  Mrs.  Larremore. 
But  she  smiled  sweetly,  and,  leaning  forward,  took  the  thing  in  her 
hands. 

She  was  not  afraid  of  worms  or  of  mice  or  of  men.  That  sort  of 
squeamishness  has  gone  out  of  date.  But  she  did  not  care  much  for 
natural  hist(Hy,  except,  indeed,  such  as  the  realistic  novelists  afforded 
her.  She  leaned  forward  and  asked  questions  intently,  as  if  the  Luna 
was  the  key-note  of  her  aspiration,  the  long-sought-for  problem  of  a 
wasted  career. 

She  did  not  twist  cigarettes  to-day,  nor  allude  to  her  tight  li^^ing. 
Her  movements  were  easy  and  rhythmical  in  raiment  of  lace  and  mull 
which  lent  itself  clingingly  to  her  plastic  poses.  Her  converse,  indeed, 
was  soft  and  seemly,  and  her  manners,  like  her  dress,  perfect.  Yet 
Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus  was  uneasy  in  her  presence.  She  had  that  vague  sense 
of  disapproval  which  had  haunted  her  before,  and  which  seemed  to  rob 
her  of  ner  powers  of  speech.  She  found  herself — and  she  took  pride  in 
speaking  the  purest  English — awkward  in  her  words,  involved  in  her 
sentences,  and  even  at  times  growing  ungrammatical.  Mrs.  Larre- 
more's pervasive,  nervous  vitality  was  simply  too  much  for  her  own, 
and  she  finally  collapsed  into  long  silences. 

Her  husband,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  peculiarly  exhilarated.  He 
talked  incessantly,  and,  she  noticed,  really  appeared  to  very  unusual 
advantage.  He  took  Mrs.  Larremore  about  to  show  her  hi^  pictures 
and  books,  his  museum  of  curiosities,  the  lady  swaying  after  him 
gracefully,  trailing  her  delicate  draperies.  "Cleverly  done!  Ex- 
quisite !  A  fine  Tbit  of  for^round  !  Most  instructive !" — she  mur- 
mured, as  the  occasion  might  warrant,  while  the  hostess'  brought  up 
the  rear  in  her  short,  ronna  frock  which  the  laundress  seemed  to  have 
stupidly  overstarched  for  the  occasion.  And  by  and  by  they  stepped 
out  across  the  lawn  to  see  the  chickens, — wonderful  fowls  that  had 
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woD  DO  end  of  prizes  and  honorable  mentions^ — and  Mrs.  Larremore 
aotnally  looked  at  and  extolled  them. 

In  the  mean  while  the  earl  was  being  dragged  by  his  fair  com- 
panion farther  away  over  the  Hyatt  Titus  property,  and  as  she  dragged 
him  she  managed  to  bother  him  a  good  deal  about  ^schylus. 

'^  He  was  fifty-three  when  he  took  his  first  prize  for  the  Persians, 
you  know/'  she  said. 

"  You  don't  say  I"  said  the  earl.     "  It  seems  rather  old,  doesn't  it  ?" 

"  It  proves,"  said  Miss  Hyatt  Titus,  encouragingly,  "  that  it  is 
never  too  late  to  improve  one's  self.  One  may  learn  .  .  .  one  may 
succeed  .  .  .  late." 

"  I  should  say  that  was  rather  slow,  though,  eh  ?"  said  the  earl, 
with  an  attempt  at  jocularity,  and  falling  over  at  the  same  moment  a 
concealed  stump.     He  pickea  up  a  large  foot  and  b^an  to  nurse  it. 

"  Take  care  you  don't  fall,"  said  Miss  Hyatt  Titus.  "  There  are 
lots  of  these  stumps  in  this  pine  copse." 

"  They're  damned  ...  er  ...  I  beg  your  pardon  .  .  .  unpleas- 
ant," said  the  earl,  again  stubbing  his  toes.  ''  Why  don't  you  have 
them  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  removed?" 

^^  There's  so  much  to  be  done  on  such  a  large  domain,"  said 
Violet. 

The  place  of  sixty  acres  did  not,  however,  seem  to  greatly  dazzle 
the  Earl  of  Brownlow,  who  drove  twenty  miles  from  his  gate  at  Draco 
Towers  to  the  portals  of  his  home,  and  who  had  several  other  estates 
of  almost  similar  proportions ;  nor  did  the  tiny  glass  houses  through 
which  his  young  hostess  propelled  his  bulkiness  startle  a  young  gen- 
tleman accustomed  to  miles  of  graperies  and  palm-houses.  He  made 
no  allusion,  however,  to  any  of  his  possessions.  But  everything  that 
the  girl  had  and  knew,  had  not  and  did  not  know,  was  made  to  dance 
in  his  honor. 

When  they  returned  to  the  house,  Mr.  Hyatt  Titus,  who  seemed  in 
high  good  humor,  again,  to  the  amazement  of  his  women,  was  cordial 
to  the  stranger,  and  even  invited  him  to  come  and  pass  a  few  days. 

"  Thanks  awfully.     I'm  otf  for  the  Rockies,"  said  the  earl. 

'^  When  you  come  back,  then,"  said  the  man  of  afiairs  to  the  man 
of  pleasure. 

"  I'd  like  it  immensely,"  said  the  earl. 

Then  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus  chimed  in,  and  the  time  was  fixed  for  six 
weeks  later. 

"  What  in  the  world,"  said  Mrs.  Larremore  to  him  later  on  their 
way  home,  '^  possessed  you  to  accept  that  invitation  ?  Those  people 
would  put  me  under  the  sod  in  three  days,  with  their '  culture'  and  their 
chickens.  Why  will  superficial  undigested  culture  always  howl  and 
roar  when  the  real  assimilated  article  slips  about  silently  and  unobtru- 
sively ?'  Did  the  child  drag  you  about  to  see  the  chickens,  too?  My 
brother-in-law  raises  chickens  at  his  place.  To  me  chickens  all  look 
exactly  alike.  They're  very  tiresome.  But  one  can  never  tell  about 
these  things.  He  insists  there  are  enormous  differences.  It  may  be 
so.  The  girl's  picturesque,"  continued  Mrs.  Larremore,  '^  but  she's 
disappointing." 
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"She  worries  one  awfully,"  said  the  earl. 

"  I  can  well  imagine,  Brownie,  that  the  aetbetic  literary  is  not  your 

type-" 

She  did  not  ask  him  what  his  type  was,  nor  look  up  at  him  ooquet- 
tishly.  It  was  quite  useless.  There  was  no  use  in  wasting  one's  shot. 
Well,  no  matter.  Consolation  was  coming  up  id  the  4.10  boat  that 
night. 

"  I  think  the  Hatch  girls  are  jolly." 

"  There  are  a  great  many  of  them." 

"  I  like  Marid,"  said  the  earl. 

"  Ah !    Of  course.     You   like  Muriel,  man-like,  because    she's 


a  you  think  she  cares  for  the  fellow,  Mrs.  I^rremore?"    Brown- 
low's  face  gioomed. 

"  Who  can  tell  anything  about  girls?"  said  Mn.  Lerremore,  sigh- 
ing.   And  then  she  added,  with 
that  distinct  taste  1 
which     possessed    1 
don't  you  stay  and 
yourself,  Brownie ?*■ 

The  earl's  heavy 
ened  as  be  turned  U 

"  Now  yon  chaB 

The  Hyatt  Til 
dinner-party.      It  i 
of    Muriel    Hatch 
Tniden,     MissHya 
ered  her  cousin  wii 
lations,    affection,    i 
Willie  Truden  was 
its.    But  Muriel  was 
dark  blue  eyes  had 
a  sombre,  strange 
expreeeion  in  their 
depths,  and   her 
langbing  month 
was  almost  stern.  '^ 
Arrivii^   a    little 
late,  she  explained, 
somewhat  flu»- 

tered ,  that  the  Earl  uonn. 

of  Brownlow  had 

oome  to  say  good-by  to  them  all,  and  that  she   had   not  noticed  the 
hour. 

"  He's  coming  to  stop  with  us  when  he  returns,"  said  her  cousin, 
in  a  disengaged  manner,  but  with  a  secret  toss  of  triumiih. 

"That  will  be  just  in  time  fur  the  wedding,"  said  Willie  Truden, 

"  Is  it  to  be  so  soon  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Titus,  suavely. 

"Just  as  soon   as  ever   Muriel's   wilting,"  said  Willie   Truden, 
ardently.     "  I'll  be  on  hand,  you  may  be  certain." 
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But  Muriel  still  said  nothing. 

It  was  just  two  weeks  before  the  wedding-day  that  the  earl  re- 
turned. He  was  landed  with  his  traps,  his  tub,  his  valise,  his  boxes, 
his  bag,  his  shawls  and  hb  umbrellas,  his  hat-boxes,  his  rifle,  his  fish- 
ing-tackle, on  the  Hyatt  Titus  piazza  steps.  One  or  two  girls  and  a 
couple  of  young  men  had  been  found  and  pressed  into  service  as  a 
nucleus  to  the  house-party  invited  to  welcome  him.  But  I  may  as 
well  say  at  once  that  on  this  visit,  which  lasted  ten  long  days,  the 
Brownlow  escutcheon  did  not  cover  itself  with  glory, — this  visit,  for 
which  Miss  Titus  had  provided  herself  with  three  new  frocks,  four  new 
hats,  and,  oh,  with  what  dreamings ! 

Very  early  every  morning  Draco  carried  himself,  or  had  himself 
carried,  across  the  lake,  and  remained  until  twilight  fell  at  the  house  of 
Hatch.  In  vain  Miss  Hyatt  Titus  asked  him  to  join  this  or  that  picnic 
or  party,  organized  before  his  arrival  for  his  especial  benefit,  ramped  in 
fury  up  and  down  the  length  and  breadth  and  silence  of  her  own  bed- 
chamber, bullied  her  mother  when  she  caught  her  alone  on  the  back 
stairs,  or  came  down  smiling  sweetly  into  the  arena  where  women  must 
meet  friend  and  foe  alike  with  unniffled  calm  and  accept  mortification 
with  a  serene  front. 

Once  only  did  the  earl  consent  to  join  one  of  these  excursions,  and 
this  was  upon  an  occasion  when  Muriel  Hatch  was  of  the  party. 
Her^nc^  had  gone  up  to  town  that  day  to  look  to  some  final  arrange- 
ments for  the  wedding  which  was  drawing  nigh.  The  excursion  led 
them  across  the  sand-spit  They  were  to  drive  in  half  a  dozen  vehicles, 
then  to  embark  in  various  sailing-craft,  and  after  an  hour's  sail  the 
pleasure-fieekers  would  be  landea  upon  a  wild,  lonely  shore.  Here 
would  be  found  lots  of  surf,  sand,  and  rock,  and  a  wooden  structure 
with  a  pavilion  which  pushed  itself  seaward,  and  under  whose  green- 
and-white  awniugs  soft-shell  crabs  and  roasted  clams  were  served  up  in 
specially  toothsome  fashion  to  such  persons  as  needed  refection. 

It  was  too  soon  for  luncheon  when  they  landed,  so  the  party  scat- 
tered in  twos  and  threes,  mostly  twos,  and  wandered  off  to  the  rocks. 
Miss  Hyatt  Titus  made  a  dab  for  Brownlow  as  a  matter  of  vanity,  for 
she  was  beginning  to  hate  him.  But,  heavy  as  he  was,  he  managed  to 
elude  her  rather  cleverly,  and  was  soon  walking  off  under  the  fluttering 
guidance  of  Muriel  Hatches  pink  petticoat.  She  wore  a  jaunty  sailor- 
hat  with  a  rose-colored  ribbon  al)out  it.  The  wind  was  in  her  wavy 
brown  hair.  She  seemed  very  lovely  and  very  desirable  to  the  young 
Englishman.  He  lounged  by  her  side  through  the  damp  sand  which 
the  receding  tides  had  left  encrusted  with  shiny  pebbles  and  gaudy 
shells ;  her  narrow  foot  and  his  broad  one  left  prints  behind  them  into 
which  the  water  rose  darkling. 

"I  say,"  said  the  earl,  "aren't  you  tired?  Let  me  swing  you  up 
here." 

So  saying,  he  seized  the  girl's  hands  and  drew  her  up  by  his  side  on 
the  ledge  of  rocks  which  they  had  reached,  and  behind  which  they 
found  the  waves  lashing  themselves  into  fervor. 

"It's  splendid  here,"  said  Muriel,  drawing  in  her  breath  quickly. 
"  I  like  this  spray  cutting  my  &ce.     It  gives  one  courage." 
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"Is  that  what  you  want,  courage?"  said  the  earl,  looking  at  her 
very  bard.     "  You're  plneky  enough,  I  fimcy." 

"  I  shall  need  it  all,  all  the  courage  I  have.  But  not  for  what  yoa 
believe,"  said  Muriel. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  believe." 

"  Promise  me  you'll  not  think  ill  of  me,  whatever  happens." 


"  How  can  I  think  ill  of  you,  when  ..." 

Muriel  put  a  finger  on  her  lip.     "Take  care/'  she  eaid. 

"  I'm  perfectly  miserable,"  said  the  earl. 

"I  have  a  secret  to  tell  yon,  my  friend,"  said  Mnrielj  solemnly. 
"  May  I  intrust  it  to  your  honor?" 

"  That's  all  right,    said  the  earl,  shaking  hia  head. 

"  I  shall  never  marry  Willie  Truden,"  said  Muriel,  solemnly. 

"  I  say !"  said  the  earl. 

"  Never,  never !  It's  been  a  horrible  mistake.  Horrible  I  You 
may  as  well  know  it, — I'm  going  to  run  away." 

"  Where  shall  you  go?"  eagerly,  edging  a  little  nearer. 

But  Muriel  drew  away  from  him,  keeping  him  at  some  distance. 

"I  know  not;  probably  to  San  Francisco,  or  perhaps  to  Grreece.    I 
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may  try  to  get  a  place  as  a  governess  or  a  type-writer,  or  somethiDg 
like  that/'  said  Muriel,  '^  or  else  I  shall  go  on  the  stage.  My  family 
will  hear  of  me  no  more  forever.     I  shall  be  lost  to  them." 

^^  Oh,  Muriel !  take  me  with  you,"  said  the  earl,  growing  crimson, 
"  for  I  love  you." 

"  Oh  !"  said  Muriel. 

**  I  adore  you  !    You're  the  darlingest  girl  I  ever  saw." 

'^  That's  what  you  said  of  my  cousin  that  first  night  in  the  boat" 

"  I  said  that  of  your  cousin  ?  I  never  said  it :  1  never  thought  it. 
What !    That  silly  little  girl  ?" 

"  Yes,  you  did  ;  and  she's  never  silly.  That's  what's  the  matter 
with  her." 

'^  I  must  have  been  thinking  about  you.  I  was  crazy  then  already, 
wretched.     I  didn't  know  what  I  was  about." 

If  this  was  one  of  those  perjuries  at  which  the  gods  laugh,  Muriel^ 
being  a  mortal  maiden,  swallowed  it. 

**  Will  you  really  help  to  save  me  from  my  revolting  fete  ?"  she 
asked,  tragically. 

The  revolting  fate  was  indulging  in  shrimps  and  a  glass  of  port  at 
Delmonico's  at  that  very  moment;  considered  as  an  epitome  of  an  un- 
happy destiny,  he  certamly  looked  mild  enough. 

"  I'll  carry  you  off  this  very  minute  to  the  city  and  we'll  be  mar- 
ried to-night  by  the  first  parson  we  meet,  if  you'll  only  say  you  love 
me,  Muriel." 

"  I  worship  you  !"  said  Muriel. 

"  Then  Willie  Truden  can  go  to  the  devil,"  said  the  earl. 

"  As  fast  as  ever  he  chooses.  There  are  so  many  of  us ;  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  thine  for  the  others.  But  ...  I  can't,"  said 
Muriel,  a  little  wildly,  inebriated,  no  doubt,  by  the  sharp  air  and  her 
new  lord's  bold  methods. 

'^  I  found,"  she  continued,  raising  her  head  and  looking  at  him, 
"  that  I  liked  you  best." 

"  Oh,  my  beauty  !  Give  me  your  lips,"  said  Draco,  with  Homeric 
simplicity  and  fire. 

"  No,"  said  Muriel.     "  Never.     Here  is  my  hand." 

He  took  and  wrung  her  thin  brown  fineers  in  his  pink  ones.  She 
had  shaken  off  Truden's  large  diamond — she  would  imve  called  it  the 
insignia  of  her  slavery — into  her  top  drawer  that  morning,  and  wore 
for  all  adornment  on  her  littlest  finger  a  jagged  silver  circle  cut  out  of 
a  ten-cent  piece  by  Master  Crummy. 

But,  like  Canute,  the  lover  cannot  stop  the  waves  of  life,  and  a 
moment  later  their  young  lips  had  met  and  clung.  It  was  a  salt  caress, 
for  the  sea  had  kissed  them  first,  leaving  behind  its  taste  of  ardent 
brine. 

The  first  physical  touch  is  the  abyss  in  which  many  an  ideal  has 
foundered.  There  are  kisses  that  seal  a  man's  freedom,  as  there  are 
those  which  rivet  his  bondage.  Mary  Hatch  and  her  poet-husband  had 
distilled  in  the  veins  of  their  offspring  some  drop  of  flame,  fused  of 
their  own  loving.  It  seemed  all  concentrated  to-day  in  Muriel's  breath 
of  roses. 
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^^Vm  the  happiest  man  on  earth/'  said  the  earl,  drinking  of  its 
sweetness  with  rapt  fervor.  "  You're  just  too  perfectly  lovely,  you 
know/' 

^'  What  will  oar  .  .  .  families  say?"  said  Muriel,  settling  her  hat 

How  horrid  Truden  had  seemed  to  her  I  She  never  would  sit  and 
talk  to  him  through  their  brief  betrothal  unless  her  mother  were  in  the 
room  and  the  library  table  between  them,  and  here  .  •  .  ! 

^'  Oh,  hang  the  iamilies !  I've  only  my  sister,  and  she's  got  nothing 
to  say  on  the  subject ;  and  as  to  yours — well,  if  they  cut  up  rough  we'll 
arrange  it  all  when  .  .  .  when  we  get  back.'* 

'*  les,  ...  let  us  forget  everybody,"  said  Muriel,  still  a  little 
intoxicated  by  the  winds  and  waves  of  this  new  sea, — '^  it's  so  ...  so 
delicious  here." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  earl,  "  perfectly  delicious." 

^^And  I  don't  know  why,"  said  Muriel,  ^'but  it's  being  wrong 
seems  to  make  it  nicer,  sweeter,  dearer,  doesn't  it  ?" 

Ah,  Muriel !  daughter  of  Eden  !  The  hot  sun  flooded  their  young 
hearts. 

'^  It  isn't  wrong,"  said  the  young  man,  his  brow  irradiated  by  his 
adoration.     '^  It's  the  other  thing  that  was  criminal,  don't  you  see?" 

'^  I  don't  know,"  said  Muriel,  who  had  inherited  analytical  tenden- 
cies from  her  papa.  '^  Can  a  thing  be  wrong  if  the  motive  is  a  high 
one?" 

"  That's  rot,  you  know,"  said  the  more  practical  Briton,  decidedly. 

"  But,"  said  Muriel,  dreamily,  "  it's  such  a  strange  experience  of 
mine,  when  I  do  wrong  I  am  not  always  conscious  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure. I  still  feel  as  if  he  loved  me  and  would  have  a  care  for  me 
in  spite  of  all." 

"  Of  course  he  loves  you." 

*'  I  sometimes  think,"  said  Muriel,  earnestly,  '^  it  is  quite  impossible 
there  should  only  be  room  in  his  sight  and  his  heaven  for  the  narrow, 
tiresome,  disagreeable,  dull  people  who  are  called  '  eood,' — people  like 
Cousin  Martha,  for  instance.  Don't  you  suppose  he  likes  the  others 
too, — ^they  that  are  wider  and  wilder,  though  sometimes  erring  ?  Think 
what  heaven  will  be  like  if  the  great  and  the  brilliant,  who  are  so 
often  wayward,  are  to  be  shut  out  of  it  forever  and  forever !  What 
do  ycu  think  ?" 

"  'Pon  my  honor,  I've  never  thought  about  it  at  all,  you  know," 
said  the  earl.     "  There's  a  dear  girl — I  wouldn't  bother." 

A  shadow  fell  over  Muriel's  beautiful  face :  it  came  of  the  first 
perceived  lack  of  sympathy.  Muriel's  was  not  a  nature  to  be  filled 
easily.  Her  deep  and  restless  heart  marked  her  d'avance  as  one  of 
those  women  who  are  to  have  a  career  in  love  and  who  are  to  be  tossed 
on  many  breakers.  But  Muriel  was  a  fine  and  healthy  young  creature 
who  loved  the  sunshine  with  its  glory  and  warmth,  and  the  moment 
now  sufficed. 

The  earl  blinked  hiseyes  like  a  young  owl,  blinded  by  the  light  in 
his  own  soul.  On  Muriel's  horizon  arose  fugitive  palaces  and  shadowy 
gardens  where  every  dream  and  desire  should  be  reached. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Haying  &iled  to  capture  the  earl,  Miss  Highty  Tighty  had  turned 
her  mind  towards  smaller  game.  There  was  the  new  young  clergyman. 
He  had  arrived  to  pay  a  parochial  call,  just  as  the  battalion  was  wheel- 
ing off,  and  had  weakly  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  two  somewhat  neg- 
le^ed  maidens,  who  brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession  in  a  species 
of  go-cart,  to  climb  in  with  them  and  join  the  procession.  Miss  Highty 
Tighty  had  smiled  and  called  out  from  the  head  of  the  line,  where  she 
was  marshalling  her  forces,  that  she  would  be  ^^  charmed"  if  he  would 
do  so. 

It  may  be  said  here  that  this  earnest  young  priest  was  mudi  torn 
between  a  distinct  desire  to  do  his  duty,  to  be  ascetic,  to  be  self-sacri- 
ficing,— ^he  advocated  the  celibacy  of  the  priesthood, — and  strong  natural 
proclivities  to  pleasure.  He  had  a  high  appreciation  of  all  the  joys 
nature  proffers,  and,  above  all,  that  of  le  haul  parfwm  fSminin.  This 
perfume  was  too  much  for  him  on  this  lovely  summer's  morning,  and 
he  swung  himself  up  behind  the  go-cart  with  more  alacrity  than  he 
would  have  cared  to  admit  in  the  confessional. 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  persons  who  incessantly  sacrifice 
their  tastes  and  desires  to  others,  and  appear  devoid  of  every  form  of 
egoism,  have  generally  a  low  vitality,  a  certain  lack  of  temperament, 
an  indifference  to  the  interests  of  their  own  destinies,  which  do  not 
always  spring  from  positively  generous  purposes.  A  healthy  love  of 
life  is  naturally  selfish  ;  if  all  selfish  effort  were  criminal,  the  ponderous 
wheels  of  the  earth's  machinery  would  soon  grow  closed.  Fortu- 
nately, we  need  have  no  fear  in  this  matter.  The  FatherDamiens  will 
remain  forever  exceptional  creatures,  before  whom  a  world  may  well 
stand  uncovered. 

The  new  country  parish  of  the  Rev.  Clement  Parachute  was  made 
up  lai^ly,  nay,  almost  exclusively,  of  city  people,  who  had  themselves 
driven  up  of  a  Sunday  morning,  in  a  variety  of  stylish  equipages, 
dressed  in  smart  summer  bravery, — ^they  usually  arrived  late, — and  left 
an  empty  treasury  and  vacant  pews  behind  them  in  the  autumn.  For 
this  dispiriting  atmosphere  he  hoped  that  the  Hyatt  Tituses  would  be 
found  a  tonic  and  a  support.  They  were,  he  was  told,  the  oldest  in- 
habitants, and  the  stanchest  church  people.  They  were  also  the  richest, 
which  was  more  to  the  point.  The  young  lady  was,  therefore,  doubly 
interesting  to  him,  not  only  as  his  hostess  of  to-day,  but  as  a  possible 
ally  in  his  work  of  to-morrow.  He  strongly  believed  in  attracting  the 
younger  and  more  ardent  element  He  was  himself  both  young  and 
ardent. 

He  was  a  thin,  deep-eyed,  narrow-chested  fellow,  bumine  with 
enei^  and  ambition,  a  trifle  reckless  of  consecrated  opinion,  intelligent, 
even  possessing  some  talent,  and  of  a  romantic,  warm  disposition. 
Having  fiiiled  to  impress  the  earl,  Miss  Hyatt  Titus  decided  to  impress 
this  ingenuous  divine.  Not  being  a  young  person  of  much  imagination 
or  resource,  nothing  better  suggested  itself  to  her  than  to  ^^  talk  shop"  to 
him, — in  other  words,  to  show  the  profoundest  interest  in  the  church, 
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in  the  parochial  work,  and  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood.  A  pretty 
girl  with  a  mauve  parasol,  who  hangs  on  your  words,  and  seems  to 
consider  ''slumming^'  the  end  of  existence,  is  not  often  too  strictly 
analyzed  by  such  a  critic  as  the  Reverend  Clement  Parachute.  How 
could  he  fathom  the  vexation  of  his  fair  companion  at  the  defection  of 
that  ill-bred  lout  the  Briton,  and  the  poignant  resentment  which  Muriel 
Hatch's  indiscreet  behavior  was,  for  some  occult  reason,  stirring  in  her 
cousin's  breast?  ^'She  is  a  bad  girl,'*  she  was  saying  to  herself;  the 
thought  was  pleasant  to  her,  and  pregnant.  Undoubtedly  the  house- 
fly, that  commonplace  member  of  every  household,  mistakes  every  spot 
on  the  table-cloth  for  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

When  she  leaned  to  him  smiling,  he  saw  only  a  gleam  of  pretty 
teeth,  and  heard  with  pleasure  her  assurances  that  she  would  slum  with 
him  any  day  he  might  select  or  see  fit ;  that,  in  fact,  literary  pursuits 
and  '^  slumming"  were  the  only  occupations  which  pleased  and  gratified 
her.  If  she  made  these  assurances  in  a  somewhat  distraite  manner,  it 
eluded  the  clergyman's  spiritual  perceptions. 

Mrs.  Larremore,  in  the  mean  while,  was  making  the  most  of  the 
"  Consolation,"  who,  in  a  pair  of  white  duck  trousers  and  a  blue  flannel 
jacket,  was  lying  on  the  sands  at  her  feet  This  lady  had  vouchsafed 
to  chaperon  the  party.  She  was  passing  a  couple  of  days  at  the  Club 
again,  and  had  provided  her  own  entertainment,  with  a  proper  degree 
of  forethought.  Mrs.  Larremore  was  one  of  those  women  who  pass  to 
have  a  worse  bark  than  bite ;  in  other  words,  her  laxity  in  conversation 
was  her  protection.  There  are  simple  souls  who  believe  that  still 
waters  run  deep.  She  therefore,  notwithstanding  one  or  two  rather 
hazy  moments  in  her  career,  always  managed  to  emerge  into  the  light 
of  day  with  an  untarnished  escutcheon  ana  flying  colors.  Her  pulses 
were  always  cool ;  the  sphygmograph  would  have  been  found  superflu- 
ous to  count  their  throbbings.  She  was  now  engaged  in  persuading  the 
young  gentleman  at  her  feet,  who  was  several  years  her  junior,  that  it 
was  advisable  to  marry  a  woman  much  older  than  one's  self.  She  could 
not  marry  him  now,  because  she  was  married  already ;  but  then  one 
never  knew  what  misfortune  the  future  might  present !  "  It  is  only 
the  monstrous  selfishness  of  the  male,"  she  was  saying,  ^^  that  requires 
a  young  creature  to  serve  his  brain-soflenine  processes.  All  women  of 
genius  have  treated  themselves,  late  in  life,  to  nice  young  husbands, 
and  I  think  it  was  a  proof  of  their  wit.  Even  the  dignity  and  cer- 
tainty of  talent  requires  companionship.  All  superiority  creates  a 
vacuum  about  it.  Genius  is  isolation.  Madame  de  Stael,  the  Duchess 
of  Albany,  Miss  Mulock,  Miss  Thackeray,  George  Eliot,  etc., — clever 
women  these." 

"  But  how  great  a  difierence  do  you  think  there  ought  to  be?"  asked 
the  "  Consolation,"  anxiously. 

"  What  are  years  where  there  is  .  .  .  er  .  .  •  love?"  said  the  lady, 
with  her  eves  in  the  azure. 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course." 

"  To  awaken  the  imagination,  to  touch  the  heart,  that  is  everything.'* 

"  Yes,  of  course,"  sigKfed  the  "Consolation,"  with  an  elevated  lyric 
eyebrow. 
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'^Time  robs  U8  of  all  illusions^  but  establishes  the  decisions  of 
nature,  its  impulses,  its  magnetic  currents"  .  .  .  '^  bang  it  ifl  know  what 
I'm  talking  about/'  thought  Mrs.  Larremore,  who  was  not  devoid  of 
humor ;  but  her  adorer  seemed  impressed. 

'^  What  a  clever  woman  you  are  !"  he  sighed,  looking  up  at  her. 

''  Depend  upon  it,  the  highest  forms  of  admiration  and  of  love  are 
those  gained  in  spite  of  something,  under  protest :"  •  .  •  *'  that  is  better ; 
there  is  some  wit  in  that,"  she  reflected, 

"  I  feel  such  a  lout  near  you,"  said  the  "  Consolation."  "  I  am  like 
a  stupid,  sluggish,  straight  canal,  and  you  like  a  beautiful,  sunlit,  mean- 
dering river. 

'^  Rather  meandering,  that  is  a  fact,"  thought  Mrs.  Larremore. 

"  I  find  you  an  attractive  fellow,  you  know,"  she  said,  brushing  his 
hair  with  the  lace  of  her  sunshade.  His  silly  heart  turned  over  in  his 
breast  with  a  leap  and  a  thump,  and  he  leaned  back  and  took  a  long 
look  at  her  eyes,  which  were  probably  delightful  to  men  because  they 
were  always  free  from  blame  or  counsel.  They  could  be  pitiful,  or 
flash  with  fun,  but  were  rarely  reproving,  which  was  comforting. 

So  in  idle  babblings  the  day  wore  on,  and  by  and  by  the  party,  a 
trifle  sunbrowned  and  dishevelled,  a  little  surfeited  with  winds  and 
waves  and  each  other,  met  again,  and  mounted  into  their  respective 
equipages,  and  were  driven  homeward  across  the  twilight 

But  that  evening  there  was  a  great  cry  in  two  households,  for  two 
of  the  party  were  among  the  missing :  one  was  the  stranger  within  the 
gates,  and  the  other  the  pet  Iamb  of  a  neighboring  fold. 

With  her  hair  secured  on  a  single  hair-pin,  and  a  fresh,  crisp 
peignoir  over  her  modest  night-gown,  Mrs.  Titus  sat  on  the  edge,  of  her 
daughter's  bed,  between  whose  fragrant  sheets  this  coy  damsel  had  just 
introduced  herself. 

"  To-morrow,"  she  said,  sententiously,  "  to-morrow,  after  luncheon, 

Jour  father  and  myself  will  have  ourselves  driven  over  to  the  Hatcheries, 
must  condole  with  your  unfortunate  cousin  Mary  upon  her  daugh- 
ter's misconduct.     I  did  not  wish  to  intrude  too  soon." 

^^She  will  be  a  countess,  and  they  say  his  country-houses  are 
legion." 

"  Such  horrible  publicity !"  gasped  the  mother ;  "  the  marri^  in 
all  the  papers  already,  to-night,  with  frightful  details  1  Well,  Willie 
Truden  has  had  a  narrow  escape." 

"  He  will  marry  Audrey  now ;  they  are  exactly  suited.  Oh,  they 
will  keep  him  !" 

"  I  should  think  he  would  dread  that  family." 

"  They  are  not  the  kind  that  men  dread,"  said  the  girl,  raising  her 
head  from  her  pillow,  upon  her  white  arm  ; ''  and  the  sooner  that  is 
understood,  the  better." 

Six  months  later  Audrey  did,  in  fact,  lead  her  sister's  jilted  mil- 
lionaire to  the  altar ;  and  she  has  made  him  pay  for  the  &ct  of  not 
having  been  his  first  choice  by  the  rapidity  with  which  she  assists  him 
to  scatter  his  ducats,  her  equipages  and  toilets  having  become,  I  am 
told,  the  talk  of  two  continents. 

Audrey  is  a  thick-haired,  strong-footed,  muscular,  ambitious  young 
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peraoD,  with  a  fine  figure.  She  sits  in  a  carriage  regally.  She  ia  far 
better  suited  to  Wiine  Truden,  who  ia  not  overburdened  wit^  brains, 
than  the  pleaeare-loving,  easy-going  Muriel  could  ever  have  been. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


The  RevereDd  Parachute  aud  Miss  Hyatt  Titus  started  forth  to. 
getber  on  their  errand  of  charily  at  eleven  o'clock  the  following  morn- 


ing. She  mentioned  to  the  young  clergyman  a  certain  Mrs.  Deams 
who  was  supposed  to  be  sufiSciently  poor  and  rhetimatic  to  become  an 
object  of  sympathy.  Poverty  in  this  neighborhood  was  a  comparative 
term  ;  paaperism  was  unknown— everybody  had  j^  and  doughnuts  for 
supper, 

Mrs,  Deams  lived  in  a  copse  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.     Th^ 
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concluded  to  call  upon  her  first.  The  new  young  rector  had  Mrs. 
Deams  down  on  his  books,  but  had  not  yet  made  her  acquaintance. 
He  found  that  his  fair  comrade  had  dressed  herself  expressly  for  the 
excursion.  She  had  replaced  the  usual  sesthetic  fine  fiibrics  of  her 
ch9ice  by  a  gown  cut  from  a  material  of  dark  and  serious  aspect  and 
rather  antiquated  as  to  its  mode.  Her  head  was  tied  up  in  a  bag  of 
thick  black  veiling,  and  a  sombre  sunshade  was  held  down  low  over 
her  eyes. 

They  walked  across  the  fields  together,  chatting  a  little  stiffly,  and 
less  than  twenty  minutes  brought  mem  to  the  back  of  Mrs.  Deams's 
property.  A  hole  in  the  whitewashed  fence  could  readily  admit  them 
into  a  small  poultry-yard  which  adjoined  the  pig-sty,  whose  odors 
suggested  that  it  had  languished  uncared  for  through  a  hot  season^ 
Across  this  unsavory  morass  a  narrow  footpath  led  to  the  well  and  up 
to  the  low  front  door  with  its  honeysuckled  porch.  Just  as  they 
cleared  the  rail  fence  a  man  in  the  road  spied  Mr.  Parachute  and 
b^ged  him  to  step  out  and  speak  with  him  for  a  moment.  Miss 
Hyatt  Titus  was,  therefore,  left  for  a  few  minutes  alone.  She  was 
standing  undecided  as  to  her  next  move,  when  a  shrill  voice  accosted 
her  from  an  upper  window : 

"Oh,  Mary  Jane,  did  you  bring  the  letter?*' 

To  this  she  naturally  gave  no  response. 

"  Oh,  Mary  Jane,'' persisted  the  voice,  querulously,  "are  ye  going 
to  answer  me  or  no?     Did  ye  bring  the  letter?" 

"  I  am  not  .  •  .  Mary  Jane,''  adventured  Miss  Hyatt  Titus. 

"Lord  ha'  mercy  on  us,  miss!"  said  Mrs.  Deams.  "You  was 
dressed  so  plain.  Who  ever  would  ha'  thought  you  was  a  real  lady  ?" 
And  with  this  ejaculation  she  drew  her  head  into  the  house. 

Our  young  lady's  regret  at  the  severity  of  her  costume  was  balanced 
by  the  pleasure  she  felt  that  Mr.  Parachute  had  not  overheard  the  re- 
mark. He  now  joined  her,  and  Mrs.  Deams  issued  from  the  house. 
She  was  a  jagged  person,  very  tall,  and  dressed  in  a  nondescript  calico 
garment,  somewhat  soiled,  which  fell  away  straight  from  her  sharp  shoul- 
ders, innocent  of  shapeliness  or  of  belting.  On  her  scant  hair  she 
wore  a  sun-bonnet,  from  which  protruded  her  gray,  gaunt  visage.  Its 
most  salient  trait  was  a  walrus  tooth  protruding  from  under  her  long 
upper  lip.  She  hurried  forward  hospitably,  passing  the  back  of  her 
hand  and  arm  across  her  mouth ;  then,  darting  at  her  visitor,  she  cast 
a  sinewy  arm  about  her  shrinking  figure  and  imprinted  a  tusky  em- 
brace upon  her  recoiling  cheek.  She  then  shook  hands  for  fully  five 
minutes  with  a  certain  degree  of  violence  with  the  young  priest,  while 
the  girl  was  trying  to  reconcile  herself  to  what  was  over,  a  philosophic 
wisdom  only  acquired  through  long  and  severe  experience. 

Mrs.  Deams,  having  thus  emphasized  her  welcome,  ushered  her 
guests  into  her  best  parlor,  with  a  "  I  hope  I  see  you  both  well." 
This  apartment  was  not  in  very  excellent  order,  but  Mrs.  Deams  had 
one  attribute  of  good  breeding:  she  never  cast  discredit  upon  her- 
self by  apol<^y.  Shf  therefore  made  no  excuses  either  for  her  dis- 
ordered rooms  or  for  her  negligent  apparel.  She  was  evidently  bent 
upon   entertaining  her  guests,  and  only  wasted    a    few  inevitable 
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moments  in  remarks  u|K)d  health  and  weather.  Almost  immediately 
after  thej  had  settled  themselves  she  rose  and  went  to  the  mantel-pieoe, 
from  whose  encumberment  she  disengaged  two  photographs. 

"  Them's  my  two  men/'  she  said. 

One  was  the  portrait  of  a  rough-hewn  farmer  dressed  in  his  Sanday 
clothes,  with  a  chin-beard  and  a  shock  of  heavy  gray  hair ;  a  man  of 
about  sixty.  The  other  was  that  of  a  much  younger  person,  with  a 
dare-devil  expression  in  his  eyes,  and  broad  shoulders.  He  looked  like 
a  clerk  in  some  small  city  store  out  for  his  holiday ;  «uch  a  young  gen- 
tleman as  the  village  girls  call  ''  interesting/'  with  a  pathetic  inflection 
upon  the  "  rest." 

"  That  is  my  old  man/'  said  Mrs.  Deams.  "  He  ain't  pretty  to 
look  at,  but  he  was  a  decent  body  for  all  that.  His  forehead  was  kind 
o'  wrinkled,  and  he  had  brouki^,  so  as  his  voice  sounded  queer  some- 
times, as  if  it  come  out  of  a  tunnel.  And  that's  my  secono,  and  Lord 
ha'  mercy  on  me  for  all  the  trouble  he  give  me  1" 

"  We  heard  you  had  to  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  " 

Here  Mr.  Parachute  felt  called  upon  to  exhale  a  sigh. 

"  I  hadn't  been  with  him  six  month/'  said  Mrs.  Deams,  crisply, 
"  when  up  comes  another  woman *' 

"  Dear  me !"  said  Mr.  Parachute. 

"  Yes,  sir,  that's  so ;  and  I  a  decent  woman  who'd  always  borne  a 
good  character  and  ain't  a-going  to  damn  her  soul  to  please  him  or 
another.  *  No/  says  I,  *  no  other  woman  for  me,  ...  or  him.  I'm  first 
an'  last  an'  th'  only  one,  or  I'll  know  it.'  So  I  jest  turned  him  out 
and  had  him  up  for  bigam'  before  you  could  turn  your  hand.  Yes, 
sir !  my  papers  is  square,  and  he  locked  up  for  a  twelvemonth.  But 
laws  ha'  mercy!  for  all  that  he  was  a  clean  fellow,  and  nice-spoken, 
and  I  ain't  a-going  to  say  a  word  ag'in'  him  behind  his  back.  Ain't 
he  a  pretty  man  ?" 

It  was  very  evident  which  of  her  two  ventures  Mrs.  Deams  had 
fonnd  the  most  to  her  taste.  She  looked  lovingly  at  the  face  of  her 
betrayer,  and  with  a  sigh  placed  the  two  pictures  side  by  side  in  front 
of  the  clock.  It  was  only  her  wholesome  fear  of  hell-fire  which  had 
driven  her  to  the  extreme  measure  of  a  separation. 

And  who  shall  deny  the  wholesomeness  of  fear?  Mrs.  Deams  is 
not  the  only  one  it  sways.  The  cultured,  the  strong,  the  powerful,  also 
tremble.  Fear  moves  the  world,  and  it  is  well.  In  delicate  souls  it  is 
that  vague  premonition  of  loss,  of  being  shut  out,  away  from  all  that 
made  life  sweet  and  good,  that  presage  of  a  loneliness  that  is  in  itself 
the  doom  of  deterioration,  that  sense  of  being  cut  off  that  wrings  tears 
from  the  child  whose  mother  refuses  to  smile.  We  all  grope  in  these 
tenebrw.  Our  welfare  is  the  result  of  this  one  motor  wnicn  quickens 
more  than  it  kills.  Even  a  woman's  beauty  is  the  result  of  her  sacrifices. 
Watch  her  at  ball  and  supper.  This  draught  of  air  will  ruin  her  com- 
plexion :  she  avoids  it.  This  p^t^  will  increase  her  weight :  "  No, 
thank  you !"  The  fear  of  consequences  arrests  the  cup  at  the  man's 
lips,  protects  faltering  innocence.  He  who  hesitates  is  generally  .  .  . 
saved.  He  who  prates  of  virtue  for  virtue's  sake  prates — and  that  is 
all.     Why  does  a  man  work  ?     Is  it  not  in  fear  of  poverty  and  pain  ? 

Vol.  LT.— 11 
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or  at  best  to  ease  the  restlessness  of  a  superfluous  energy  ?  Why  does 
he  rest?  Is  it  not  in  dread  of  those  lapses  of  the  brain,  that  thought 
of  its  overwrought  tension  which  whispers  to  him  of  impending  catas- 
trophe? Fear  d<»es  more  for  us  than  hope.  To  the  unimaginative 
joy  is  |)ale.  Few  have  the  temperament  to  have  tasted  of  it  deeply ; 
of  the  poignancies  of  happiness  or  of  pleasure  they  know  naught. 
But  some  measure  of  sufl'erin^  has  been  accorded  to  all.  We  all  know 
that — God  be  praised :  All  hail,  Our  Lady  of  Suffering !  the  Angel 
of  a  Saint  Teresa  ^ 

Violet  sitting  on  a  hard-backed  chair  began  to  think  slumming  a 
very  poor  sort  of  pastime.  She  asked  ab<»ut  Mrs.  Deams's  rheuma- 
tism, which  drew  forth  a  realistic  account  of  this  lady's  diseases,  treated 
with  that  vigor  and  force  which  must  always  tend  to  diminish  the  re- 
finement and  the  grace  of  life;  and  pervading  all  was  the  odor  of  the 
pig-sty !  But  Mrs.  Deams,  being  American  born,  did  not  view  her 
visitors'  call  as  a  work  of  philanthropy.  She  insisted  on  opening  a 
jar  of  her  best  preserves ;  she  brought  out  some  jelly-cake  for  them, 
and  thrust  a  bunch  of  honeysuckles  into  the  girPs  band. 

Soon  the  slummers  found  themselves  in  the  road  again.  It  was  a 
dirty  day,  spitting  rain ;  the  road  was  muddy,  and  they  concluded  to 
put  off^  their  further  evolutions  until  another  morning,  for  slum  on 
her  petticoat  did  not  suit  this  daughter  of  a  New  England  mother. 
They  were  just  turning  in  at  the  gate  when  Tim,  the  paralytic,  came 
boldly  along.  He  had  been  up  to  the  big  house  to  get  his  weekly 
pension.  He  was  blatant  as  usual,  and  as  noisy  as  a  bull-calf  at  the 
sight  of  new  victims.     He  stepped  directly  in  front  of  them. 

"  Good-mornin',  miss !     Just  seen  your  ma.'' 

"  Good-morning,  Tim,"  blandly.    "  How  are  you  ?" 

"  Father's  crosser'n  cross,"  said  Tim. 

"  I'm  sorry  to  hear  this,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Parachute, 
deprecatingly. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  said  Tim,  with  a  one-sided  smile,  "  he  ain't  my 
father  at  all." 

"Let  us  walk  on,"  said  Miss  Hyatt  Titus,  hurriedly,  who  had 
heard  Tim's  history  before.     "  You  know  he's  quite  silly." 

But  Mr.  Parachute  was  on  parochial  duty  bent,  and  felt  that  this 
matter  should  be  investigated.  "Have  you  an  unhappy  home,  my 
good  fellow?"  he  asked. 

Now,  it  was  very  rarely  that  any  one  stopped  long  enough  by  the 
wayside  to  hearken  to  poor  Tim's  wrongs.  He  was  a  man  of  about 
thirty,  with  wild  hair  and  a  useless  hand  which  had  swung  at  his  side 
for  fifteen  years.  He  could  just  manage  to  drag  his  limbs  along;  he 
spent  most  of  his  time  upon  the  country  roads,  covering  during  the 
week  a  number  of  miles,  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  from  village 
to  lake  and  lake  to  village.  People  threw  him  a  kind  word  and  gave 
him  money  now  and  then,  but  of  listeners  h"  had  few,  and  Tim  loved 
to  talk  and  talk  of  himself.  Most  of  his  countrymen  do,  even  when  not 
infesters  of  the  highways  or  paralyzed  in  their  lower  limbs.  Ameri- 
cans strike  the  balance  of  their  unselfish  actions  by  the  arrant  egotism 
of  their  convei*sation. 
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'*  No,"  he  now  went  on,  overjoyed  to  have  an  aadienoe ;  "  he  ain't  my 
fether." 

^^  He  isn't  your  fiither?"  asked  the  candid  rector,  with  a  surprised 
intonation.     "Why  ..." 

"  Wei],  he  ain't."  Tim  neared  Mr.  Parachute  and  winked  one  of 
his  bleared  eyes  with  a  painful  contractiou.  *^  I'm  a  oome-by-chance : 
that's  what  they  calls  me." 

He  delivered  himself  of  this  cheerful  announcement  as  if  it  had 
been  a  light  pleasantry.  Mr.  Parachute  flushed  crimson  under  his 
wide-brimmed  black  hat,  while  his  companion  took  the  mud-puddle  at 
one  leap  and  hurried  away  under  the  dripping  boughs. 

"  Grood-by,  good-bv,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the  clergyman,  splash- 
ing after  her.  ''  Gooa-by.  I'll  see  you  another  day.  I  cannot  stop 
now." 

Slumming  with  a  very  young  girl  was  distinctly  impracticable. 
Mr.  Parachute  added  this  one  to  his  life's  experiences.  It  is  a  pity 
that  so  many  of  our  most  useful  lessons  have  to  be  learned  in 
company  I 


CHAPTER  VIL 

'R.  HATCH  had  followed  his  flyine  couple,  and 
had  finally  found  them  installed  in  what  is 
called  an  up-town  hotel.  They  were  sitting 
together  on  the  marble  centre-table  of  their 
private  drawing-room,  eating  buttered  toast 
and  drinking  lemonade ;  upon  their  knees  was 
extended  a  map  of  the  universe,  and  they  were 
planning  their  wedding  journey.  Muriel  made 
one  leap  to  the  floor  and  in  a  moment  had 
fallen  upon  her  father's  breast.  She  buried 
her  pretty  face  in  his  blond  beard  and  splashed 
a  large  tear  there.  Mr.  Hatch  had  already 
assur^  himself  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prender- 
gast  had  tied  the  knot  irrevocably,  the  night 
before,  in  the  presence  of  two  serious  and  com- 
petent witnesses. 

"  How  could  you  so  treat  us,  my  daugh- 
ter?"  he  said,  disengaging  himself  from  her 
clinging  fingers.     "  Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  think  your  mamma 
or  I  would  force  you  into  a  hateful  marriage?" 

To  his  son-in-law  he  was  very  cold,  only  nodding  to  him  distantly. 
The  earl  himself  was  extremely  red  and  sheepish. 
Muriel  hung  her  head.     "  No,  papa,"  she  said. 
"  Yet  you  have  behaved  as  if  you  did.     And  you,  sir,  how  dare 
you  so  basely  repay  our  hospitality?    It  was  abominable  1" 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,  I'm  sure,"  said  the  earl.    "But  you  see  .  .  .  " 
"  Dear  papa,"  said  Muriel,  "  forgive  us !    I  did  think  it  was  so 
romantic." 
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Then  her  father  tried  to  look  very  savage,  but  his  girl,  who  knew 
him  well,  fancied  she  detected  a  gleam  of  amusement  in  his  eyes,  and 
the  little  imp  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage.  An  hour  later  the 
three  were  breakfasting  together, — and  Mr.  Hatch's  appetite  was  better 
than  that  of  the  lovers. 

It  was  upon  his  return,  and  just  after  a  long  communion  between 
himself  and  his  wife,  when  all  had  been  explained,  discussed,  adjusted, 
accepted,  that  Cousin  Martha  whirled  up  to  the  door  upon  her  visit  of 
condolence. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  Crummy  had  been  tortured  into  a  clean  shirt 
which  he  had  visibly  outgrown,  and  was  standing  at  his  mother's 
knees  in  the  drawing-room,  committing  his  Sunday-school  lesson  to 
memory. 

'^ '  And  the  Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass,  and  she  said  unto 
Balaam,  What  have  I  done  unto  thee?"' 

"  And  the  Lord  opened  the  ear  of  the  ass,"  repeated  Crummy, 
with  a  wandering  window-ward  eye. 

"  My  son,  will  you  pay  attention  ?"  said  his  mamma.  "  If  you  do 
not  you  will  have  to  be  severely  punished." 

**And    the   Lord    said there's    a    carriage    and    pair,"   said 

Crummy. 

In  a  moment  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus  had  crossed  the  threshold.  "  How 
are  you,  Mary?    How  do  you  do,  Crumbar?" 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  pretty  well,"  said  Crumbar,  delighted  with  the 
interruption.  Then  he  took  the  opportunity  of  delivering  himself  of 
what  was  uppermost  in  his  mind. 

"  Sister  Muriel's  skipped  off  with  the  Englishman,"  he  said. 

Cousin  Martha  closed  her  eyes  and  opened  them  again  very  slowly. 
She  looked  significantly  at  Mrs.  Hatch,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^' Shall  you 
not  send  this  child  away,  or  at  least  reprove  him  ?" 

But  Mrs.  Hatch  was  one  of  those  women  who  rarely  respond  to 
expectation.     She  aggravatingly  did  neither. 

She  did  release  him,  however,  from  his  lesson,  and  he  found 
his  way  to  the  window,  where  he  amused  himself  killing  mosqui- 
toes, enlivening  this  ferocious  occupation  with  frequent  war-whoops 
of  triumph. 

"  Your  daughter's  misconduct  ..."  bc^n  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus 

"  We  will  not  talk  of  it,  please,"  said  Airs.  Hatch,  rather  sharply. 

"I  am  glad,  dear  Mary,  that  you  can  dismiss  it.  There  are 
people  who  rally  more  quickly  than  others  from  such  blows." 

"  I  don't  think  I  understand  you,"  said  Mrs.  Hatch. 

^^  A  marriage  b^un  under  such  auspices  seems  to  have  so  little 
promise  of  solidity, — is  such  a  poor  preparation  to  the  wife  and 
mother.  Where  principle  does  not  enter  into  a  tie  which  is  the  most 
sacred      .  . 

"  Oh,  fol  de  rol !"  said  Mrs.  Hatch. 

"  Why !  why !  Mary  !" 

"  I  say  *  fol  de  rol !' "  said  Mrs.  Hatch.  "  To  be  a  wife  and  mother 
is  all  very  well ;  but  one  must  be  one's  self  first" 

"  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  can  joke  about  it  I  have  nothing  further 
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to  say.  We  have  felt  the  deepest  sympathy,  but  I  imagine  it  is  mis- 
placed/' 

^^  Who  is  joking?  Any  one  would  suppose,  from  the  way  you  talk, 
that  our  Muriel  was  a  lost  girl.     She  has  some  individuality.'^ 

Cousin  Martha  again  dosed  her  eyes.  It  seemed  this  time  as  if 
her  lids  would  never  rise  again. 

"  I  heard  that  Dr.  Prendergast, — of  course  I  had  heard  that 

Dear  me,  Mary  I  how  shocking !" 

"  What  is  so  shocking  ?" 

^'  Why,  why,  the  things  you  accuse  me  of,  and  your  ideas  of 
marriage  too.  I  must  say,  Mary,  you  and  I  don't  agree  on  these 
matters." 

'*  It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should." 

^^  These  Englishmen  are  so  fond  of  sport,  of  pleasures  in  which  a 
truly  feminine  woman  cannot  join." 

'^  Fond  of  pleasure?  Well,  if  he  wants  pleasure  I  hope  my  sou- 
in-law  will  get  it.     There's  nothing  so  good  for  the  digestion." 

^^  Tou  laugh  at  everything.  To  me  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  a  union  entered  into  with  proper  seriousness :  two  persons  going 
downthehillof  life  together,  with  mti^uo/ interests,  hand  in  hand  ... 

'*  Really !  To  me  married  middle  life  always  looks  a  little  bit 
bleak.  I  tell  Hatch  it  is  almost  time  we  were  not  seen  so  much  to- 
gether. He  is  always  for  hanging  to  my  skirts.  When  one  begins  to 
roll  down  a  hill,  don't  you  think,  Martha,  it's  better  to  take  opposite 
sides  ?     It  ffives  one  more  breathing-space." 

The  \my  addressed  pursed  hef  lip.  "  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  re- 
fuse to  be  in  earnest" 

*'  Never  was  more  so  in  my  life.  I  am  thinkine  of  dividing  the 
children  into  parts  and  making  Hatch  a  present  of  the  half  of  uiem. 
I'll  take  the  little  ones.  They're  less  trouble  for  an  old  woman. 
What  does  a  man  want  an  ugly  old  woman  about  for?" 

^'What's  this  you  are  discussing?"  inquired  Mr.  Hatch,  loom- 
ing in. 

He  came  over  and  kissed  his  wife's  fingers.  ''  Take  her  away," 
she  managed  to  whisper  to  him. 

Mr.  Hatch  contrived  to  patch  up  some  kind  of  a  truce.  He  sug- 
gested that  they  should  adjourn  under  the  trees.  The  tea  was  there 
alr^dy  getting  cold.  May-Margaret  perched  upon  the  wall,  and  by 
her  side  sat  Mr.  Parachute.  The  blue  evening  was  in  her  hair,  paling 
its  gold  ;  her  features  had  taken  on  tints  milky  as  alabaster.  Under 
her  feet  was  the  lapping  water.  The  wavelets  shimmered  limpidly 
through  their  mosses'  fringe  of  tangled  verdure,  like  gentle  eyes  be- 
neath trembling  lashes.  They  made  a  delicious  symphony,  soft  as  a 
refrain  of  the  langue  d'Oyl : 

Oeste  est  la  belle  Aliz ; 

Ceste  est  la  flur,  ceste  est  le  lis. 

May-Margaret  was  devouring  a  piece  of  cake,  eating  as  prettily  as 
the  celebrated  Madame  Eglantine.  A  bird  overhead  was  executing  a 
foolish  trill  in  the  fiame  of  a  dying  day.     A  last  sun-ray  fell  on  the 
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girFs  forehead ;  the  night  lay  beneath  her  eyelids.  Her  breath  was 
as  sweet  as  the  spring  woods.  She  was  a  beautiful  pagan  image  of 
health  and  youth,  one  of  those  maidens  who,  one  felt,  might  develop 
into  a  woman  of  exquisite  caresses  and  redoubtable  angers. 

The  Hatch  girls  were  not  "plain  sailing.''  This  was  positive.  It 
was  borne  in  upon  the  young  priest  thirsting  for  sacrifice,  for  ascetic 
renunciation,  for  great  and  transcendent  aims,  upon  his  fervent  soul 
whose  only  bride  should  have  been  the  altar.  Yet  this  mystery  of 
feminine  loveliness  at  whose  feet  he  sat, — was  it  forever  to  remain  a 
mystery  to  him?  Should  he  never  quaff  it,  make  it  his? — never? 
never?  There  stirred  within  him  that  vague  longing  to  taste  of  that 
double  existence,  of  that  new  thing,  so  full  of  doubts,  of  dangers,  of 
suspicions,  yet  also  of  inefiable  sweetnesses  and  pardons.  Yet  he 
would  not  for  the  world  have  touched  her  hand. 

And  that  other  maiden,  pretty  but  prim,  who  had  "slummed"  with 
him,  had  awakened  not  one  of  these  dreams  and  these  fantasies.  When 
she  had  left  him  he  had  been  cold  :  why  ?  May-Margaret  sitting  on 
her  stone  wall,  eating  her  cake,  and  declaring  that  she  hated  slumming 
and  never  went  into  the  poor  man's  cot,  seemed  to  him  far  more 
alluring. 

Having  finished  her  cake^  she  fell  again  to  pulling  Layamon's 
tail,  which  seemed  her  fiivorite  pastime  of  a  summer's  afternoon,  but 
she  did  it  with  so  much  vivacity  and  el^ance  that  the  young  clergy- 
man was  convinced  that  even  a  dog's  tail  might  be  pulled  to  some 
purpose. 

Mr.  Hatch,  under  the  influence  of  his  tea,  was  discoursing  genially : 
"  Of  course  high  virtues  are  the  most  natural  sources  of  our  admira- 
tion. Yet  all  grandeur  arrests  us.  The  splendid  conqueror,  even  die 
daring  conspirator,  of  whom  we  do  not  approve,  charms  and  holds 
our  imagination.  What  one  reveres  is  force,  that  contempt  of  public 
opinion,  of  selfish  interest,  of  danger,  of  death." 

Here  Crummy  and  a  large  boulder  became  detached  from  the  top 
of  the  wall  and  fell  twelve  feet  into  the  water.  There  was  a  cataclysm. 
Crummy  yelled,  struggled,  righted  himself,  and  was  extricated  by  Mr. 
Parachute,  with  the  aid  of  an  opportune  fish-pole.  He  came  up  riding 
the  pole  with  a  hurrah,  covered  with  black  mud-slime,  and  had  to  be 
immediately  banished,  not  before,  however,  he  had  enthusiastically 
kissed  his  mother's  cheek  and  left  his  mark  upon  its  edge.  He  left  bis 
mark,  indeed,  all  the  way  up  the  stairs. 

"  What  appeals  to  the  imagination,"  said  Mr.  Parachute,  "  is,  of 
course,  not  only  beauty  and  grandeur  in  action,  but  all  novel^." 

"  I  care  not  for  featare,  I'm  sure  to  discoyer 

Some  exquisite  trait  in  each  new  one  you  send ; 
But  the  fondness  wears  off  as  the  novelty's  over : 
I  want  a  new  face  for  an  intimate  friend," 

hummed  May-Margaret. 

^'  Ah !  strength  I  strength  !  That's  what  one  craves  now  in  art,  in 
literature,"  continued  Mr.  Hatch,  following  his  train  of  thought, — 
<' another  cup  of  tea,  dearest, — that  is  what  the  world  asks  to-day  I 
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And  the  public  is,  after  all,  the  supreme  judge  to  which  our  last  plea 
must  be  taken/' 

"  Sorely  the  public  itself  is  often  very  perverted/'  ventured  Mrs. 
Titus. 

^The  public  has  a  lot  of  com  men  sense/'  said  Mrs.  Hatch,  ''and 
that  must  always  be  applied  to  a  judgment  even  of  the  arts.  When  I 
say  the  public  I  mean  the  intelligent  people :  I  dou't  mean  the  mob 
which  howls  and  pelts  what  it  cannot  understand." 

*'  But  surely  their  taste  must  be  elevated,  educated  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Yes,  perhaps,  but  not  too  highly.  The  hyper- 
critical are  so  tiresome.  You  talk  of  strength,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Hatch, 
turning  to  her  husband,  "  but  strength  of  fist,  which  used  to  make  a 
reputation  for  chivalry,  methinks  nowadays  would  only  lead  a  man  to 
the  gallows." 

"  What  do  you  call  taste,  Mr.  Hatch  ?"  asked  Mr.  Parachute. 

"  Why,  of  course,  the  power  of  judgment  Genius  alone  executes. 
How  few  have  either !  To  touch  the  heart ;  that  is  alone  the  secret 
of  the  applause  of  a  large  public  There  is  nothing  like  the  crude  but 
vivifying  efflux  of  the  multitude.  I  call  it  the  essence  of  human- 
ity. I  like  that  large  heartiness  whose  savor  we  breathe  only  in  the 
crowd." 

"Yes,"  murmured  Mrs.  Hatch,  "that  is  the  secret  which  pleases 
all  ages :  kinship  of  the  heart." 

The  clergyman's  confused  revery  kept  up  its  undercurrent  through 
the  superficial  converse.  It  struck  a  diapason  whose  tones  and  semi- 
tones were  full  of  puzzling  thoughts,  arresting  problems, — and  May- 
Margaret  so  sweetly  near  I 

"And  to  think,"  mused  Cousin  Martha,  "tliat  I  came  here  to 
condole  with  these  people  P' 

She  got  herself  up  at  last,  humiliated  ...  for  them.  Frivolous 
they  were,  disgustingly  so.  As  to  Mr.  Parachute,  she  would  not  have 
believed  him  capable  of  such  reprehensible  waste  of  time,  had  she  not 
seen  it  with  her  own  eyes.  Driving  away,  she  felt  half  inclined  to  go 
back  and  warn  him.  Of  what?  And  here  her  horses  shied,  and  so 
she  did  not  formulate  her  counsel. 

He  watched  the  retreating  wheels  and  the  flying  leaves  behind 
them,  and  almost  wished  that  he  might  follow  them  into  their  exile 
of  safety. 

There  was  something  pathetic  about  his  black  figure  against  the 
twilight.  May-Margaret  knew  that  he  was  a  lonely  fellow.  He  had 
lately  lost  his  mother.  He  had  no  one  to  care  for  him,  no  one.  He  had 
been  telling  her  about  it  before  the  others  came,  and  she  had  fallen 
somehow  to  pitying  him.  Pity!  Divine  sister  of  Love,  which  no 
soul  kQoweth  that  cannot  also  love  and  console ! 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

B&.  LARREMOBE  sat  in  her  boadoir  the 
foUowiDg  winter  with  her  feet  towards  the 
andirons,  her  eyes  on  her  own  fair  reflec- 
tion in  a  low  mirror  opposite.  She  wore 
a  garment  of  pale  satin,  bound  about 
the  hips  like  a  touloupe,  and  opening 
upon  floods  of  light  palpitant  laces. 
She  held  in  her  hand  a  sheet  of  paper 
and  a  pencil.  Near  her,  in  voice- 
less and  contemplative  ecstasy, 
sat  a  young  woman  to  whom  she 
had  lately  accorded  her  friend- 
ship and  patronage,  and  whose 
E resent  extreme  happiness  may 
ave  sprung  from  the  insecurity 
of  Mrs.  Larremore's  afiections. 
So  insecure  did  she  feel,  indeed, 
that  her  very  laughter  had  as  it 
were  the  humidity  of  a  tear  in 
it.  For  who  knew  at  what  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  this  lady's  fickle 
fancy  might  play  her  new  frieud  a  trick  and  hurl  her  back  into  obliv- 
ion? Mrs.  Larremore  had  called  in  young  Mrs.  Cunlifie  to  assist  her 
in  making  a  list  for  an  impending  ^^  function/'  It  is  needless  to 
explain  that  Mrs.  Cunlifle  was  a  social  aspirant. 

Mrs.  Larremore  was  herself  five — nay,  let  us  be  generous  and  say 
eight  years  old.  Eight  years  ago  she  had  herself  been  very  "  new," 
but  she  was  a  precocious  child  and  made  strides  with  phenomenal 
rapidity.  Her  one  day  had  been,  as  it  were,  the  Biblical  thousand 
years.  She  was  very  handsome,  well  dressed,  extremely  amusing, 
fairly  good-natured,  and  had  cart-loads  of  money.  She  was  not  dis- 
tinguished, but,  as  she  herself  would  have  asked,  who  is?  The  num- 
ber to  which  this  descriptive  adjective  may  be  applied  does  not,  in  fact, 
multiply  and  cover  the  earth.  Mrs.  Larremore,  nevertheless,  had  a 
keen  appreciation  of  distinguished  people  and  their  desirability,  and 
managed  to  gather  such  as  were  feasible  and  possible  at  her  house. 
Unlike  the  generality  of  persons  who  have  risen,  she  was  genial  rather 
than  snobbish,  and  had  no  especial  desire  to  push  and  kick  down  those 
who  were  making  their  very  painful  and  breathless  ascent, — that  ascent 
upon  the  upper  rung  where  she  sat  so  proudly  secure.  That  she  had 
<<  arrived,"  not  even  her  most  malignant  detractors  could  deny. 

To-day  she  had  sent  for  little  Mrs.  Cunlifle,  first  because  she  lived 
near  her  and  was  easily  get-at-able,  and  secondly  because  she  liked 
her.  It  was  possibly  ooe  of  the  secrets  of  her  success  that  she  had 
dared  to  have  preferences ;  and  now  that  she  could  impose  upon  and 
impress  others  it  insured  a  certain  solidity  to  her  own  position.  There 
is  a  d^ree  of  suppleness  which  must  be  deprecated  in  vertebrated 
animals.     With  all  Mrs.  Larremore's  fisiults, — and  she  had  a  colossal 
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share, — she  had  a  streak  of  stabborn  honesty.  She  had  been  too 
honest  to  discard  all  of  her  old  friends,  and  had  actually  pulled  one 
or  two  up  after  her.  Of  course  these  had  been  such  as  would  and 
did  help  themselves.  "  Lumps"  and  ^'  frumps"  who  would  not  lend 
themselves  to  being  assisted  had  of  course  to  be  left  to  their  fate.  If 
people  prefer  to  wallow  they  must  be  left  to  their  wallowing.  Mrs. 
Lairemore's  shoulders  were  strong,  but  she  could  not  carry  the  whole 
world  on  them.     On  the  whole,  she  bad  been  amiable. 

Mrs.  Larremore  generally  had  a  mild  love-affair — it  were  better  to 
call  it  a  robust  flirtation — in  progress,  and  during  the  process  of  this 
personal  enchantment,  which  absorbed  a  certain  amount  of  her  super- 
abundant vitelity,  she  was  apt  to  be  peculiarly  kindly.  She  even 
drove  out  an  ugly  girl  or  two  in  her  victoria  or  her  sleigh,  and  had 
once  been  known  to  ask  a  country  clergyman's  widow  to  dinner. 
These  heart-affairs,  as  she  ^rew  older,  were  more  violent  at  the  com- 
mencement, but  less  sustamed.  After  thirty  the  emotions  are  far 
stronger  than  in  youth,  but  less  patient.  There  is  not  the  time.  In 
fact,  when  her  new  admirer,  whoever  he  might  be,  had  seen  her  in  her 
cliarming  house  at  its  best,  found  her  reclining  in  an  attitude  of  studied 
discomfort  under  a  rose-bush  by  a  shaded  lamp  in  her  dim  drawing- 
room,  after  she  had  dazzled  him  in  most  of  her  sowns,  after  he  had 
leaned  over  her  white  shoulder  at  the  opera  or  held  her  hand  a  moment 
in  the  cold,  uumagnetic  contact  of  the  dance,  she  generally  grew  very 
tired  of  him,  and  liked  him  only  when  others  were  present.  Nothing 
is  so  distressing  as  a  Ute^-Ute  in  which  there  lingers  the  vague  promise 
of  a  tenderness  whose  claims  shall  remain  forever  unfulfilled. 

At  such  times,  as  I  have  said,  she  was  good-natured.  Probably  on 
the  whole  she  was  not  much  worse  than  her  neighbors,  and  there 
was  no  great  harm  in  her.  When  she  was  disengaged,  however,  from 
all  heart-entanglements  she  was  apt  to  be  rather  cross.  Fortunately 
for  her  husband  and  her  children,  the  occasions  had  been  rare.  Her 
husband,  who  was  never  cross,  adored  her,  in  his  way, — an  adoration 
without  jealousy  and  without  reproach,  mild,  possible,  and  lenient. 
He  was  a  clever  man  of  business,  and  was  very  fond  of  sport,  to  which 
he  was  addicted — within  limits.  He  was  reputed  to  be  indifferent  to 
all  women  except  his  wife,  his  two  passions  being  his  business  career 
and  fishing.  He  angled  for  trout,  and  she  for  men.  The  difference, 
after  all,  is  insignificant.     Both  fish  are  easy  to  kill  when  one  has  time. 

Of  Mrs.  Cunlifie  it  may  be  said  that  she  was  one  of  those  young 
married  women  whom  other  women  call  '^  sweet."  This  means  a  per- 
son devoid  of  all  dazzling  allurement  either  of  mind  or  of  person, — an 
immense  advantage  in  the  social  struggle.  To  rouse  no  rivalries  is  to 
be  acceptable.  She  had  a  splendid  l:^l-room,  just  re-decorated  for  the 
fourth  time.  Mr.  Cunliffe,  a  little  thin  man  with  a  head  the  size  of  a 
fall  pippin  and  with  a  dironic  cold  in  it, — owing  perhaps  to  the  fact 
that  the  painters  were  always  in  his  house,  and  the  windows  wide 
open, — had  a  great  desire  to  assist  her  in  piping,  if  only  dancers  could 
be  forthcoming ;  nay,  they  were  both  delirious  pipers ;  and  yet  so  &r 
there  had  been  but  scant  waltzing  to  their  music*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cun- 
liffe lacked  a  certain  amount  of  push  and  social  talent  to  meet  the 
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exigencies  of  their  situation.  Mrs.  Larremore  bad  decided  that  she 
must  herself  give  out  from  her  overflowing  cruse  into  her  neighbors' 
empty  cup.  Their  advantages  made  it  worth  while.  Now  the  two 
ladies  were  engaged  in  making  a  list  for  a  ball. 

"They  are  of  an  excellent  family,"  said  Mrs.  Cunliffe,  whose  leisure 
moments  for  the  last  two  years  had  been  passed  in  studying  geneal- 
ogies. 

«  Bosh  I     Fiddle-faddle  1     Who  cares  for  family  T 

"  I  thought  ..." 

"  My  dear,  you  are  not  called  upon  to  think.    I  know.    Trust  me." 

"  Mrs.  Lawrence  told  me  Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus  was  very  well 
born  ..." 

"  She's  a  horrid  bore :  that's  what  she  is ;  and  so  is  the  old  man. 
But  the  girl's  nice-looking ;  therefore,  here  goes  I  Besides,  she's  a 
cousin  to  Lady  Brownlow,  and  Muriel's  the  rage." 

"  Ah  1  Lady  Brownlow, — is  she  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  just  on  the  wing.  They  sail  the  next  day.  Have  you  met 
her  ?" 

"  No.     I  passed  her  in  driving." 

"  My  dear,  you  must  do  more  than  that  That  won't  suffice.  She 
would  help  you  immensely  in  London  next  spring ;  and  then  '  Brownie' 
is  such  a  dear !" 

Mrs.  Cunliffe's  eyes  sparkled  with  excitement.  Her  gloved  fingers 
closed  convulsively  over  her  little  thumbs. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?     Could  I  leave  a  card  ?" 

"  We'll  go  there,  if  you  like,  this  afternoon.  She's  stopping  at  the 
Ijawrences'.    She's  very  nice,"  said  Mrs.  Larremore,  nonchalantly. 

"  How  lovely  you  are,  and  kind  to  me  1     Why  is  it  ?" 

"Ilikeyou.^' 

"  I  wonder  why  !" 

"  You  are  not  aggressive." 

*'  I've  sometimes  thought  that  was  my  misfortune." 

"  It  is,  in  a  way." 

"  I  can't  fight.^' 

"  Yes,  I  know.  It's  slower,  but  I've  sometimes  thought  in  the  end 
it  was  safer.     It's  so  easy  to  come  down,  to  get  a  cropper." 

"  I  wouldn't  like  to  come  down." 

**  Well,  my  dear,  I'll  attend  to  that.  But  the  fact  is  you  must  go 
up  first.  I  like  you  because  you  never  interfere  with  my  methods.  A 
cleverer  woman  must  always  have  her  say,  her  opinions,  her  ideas,  and 
spoils  everything  by  insisting  on  having  her  finger  in  her  own  pie.  In 
a  handsomer  one  vanity  is  always  on  the  alert;  takes  umbrage  and 
offence  at  nothing ;  has  to  be  fussed  over  and  coddled  at  every  turn. 
It  is  complicating,  exasperating,  and  tiresome.  You're  sweet,  and 
that's  just  what  we  want," 

Mrs.  Cunliffe  accepted  Mrs.  Larremore's  frankness  without  wincing. 
In  these  stormy  crises  of  fate  trifles  are  put  aside ;  there  is  no  use  in 
grimacing. 

"  Of  course  you'll  wear  white,"  said  Cousin  Martha  to  her  dAur- 
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ianttf — ^they  were  now  settled  in  their  city  home  for  the  winter, — 
^^  white^  with  clover-blossoms;  that  has  always  been  my  idea  for  a  first 
party.  I  hope,  my  child,  you  will  not  allow  the  atmosphere  of  worldly 
pleasure  and  emulation  to  turn  your  head  or  enervate  your  intellect." 

*'  I  hope  not,  mamma." 

"  I  did  not  much  fancy  that  Mrs.  Larremore.  Her  influence  might 
be,  I  think,  a  pernicious  one  upon  very  young  people.  Your  papa  con- 
siders her  intelligent  ..." 

'*  She  does  not  take  the  trouble  to  be  pernicious.  She's  thinking  of 
herself." 

"  Of  her  husband  and  her  children,  I  hope,  and  of  making  their 
home  happy." 

Her  daughter  laughed,  but  said  nothing.  She  had  given  up  ex- 
plaining things  to  her  mamma ;  she  was  dimly  b^inning  to  unravel 
them  for  herself.  It  is  a  curious  experience  when  a  child  first  perceives 
the  feebleness  of  perception  or  judgment  in  a  parent 

The  drive  to  the  ball  was  somewhat  constrained.  Mr.  Hyatt 
Titus's  lavender  gloves  and  white  choker  seemed  too  much  for  his  con- 
tent Mrs.  Hyatt  Titus  had  discovered  at  the  last  moment,  to  her 
great  dismay,  that  the  body  of  her  gown  was  .  .  .  immodest.  Five 
layers  torn  hurriedly  from  a  white  lace  flounce  had  been  earefuUy 
pushed  in  and  pinned  across  a  bust  upon  which  no  evil  eye  should  peer 
with  wicked  intent.  Her  heels  were  higher  than  she  usually  wore, 
and  she  bad  stood  about  upon  them  so  long  during  this  readjustment, 
this  tribute  laid  upon  the  altar  of  long-proved  and  spotless  conduct, 
that  she  had  a  cramp  in  her  left  foot  which  caused  her  now  and  then 
to  emit  a  mufiRed  cry  of  agony. 

The  younger  aspirant  to  social  preferment  was  so  agitated  that  a 
nervous  irritability  possessed  her.  She  was  thinking  of  her  coming 
triumphs,  which  seemed  to  render  peculiarly  tame  the  progress  of  the 
carriage  through  the  slippery  streets.     A  frantic  unrest  filled  her. 

"  Promise  me,"  said  her  mother,  "  that  yon  will  not  dance  every 
dance.  Your  cousin  Mary,  who  was  very  foolish  when  t»he  was  young, 
once  contracted  a  bad  congestion  from  overheating  herself  in  this  way 
and  then  standing  near  a  window." 

"  Oh,  let  her  dance,"  said  the  father.  "  Why,  bless  me,  didn't  you 
go  to  dancing-school,  my  dear  ?" 

"  Perhaps  no  one  will  ask  me,"  said  Miss  Hiehty  Tighty,  coyly, 
trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  herself  in  the  square  oi  the  window-pane. 
"Cousin  Mary  said  I  ought  to  have  been  presented  at  home  first." 

"  Mrs.  Larremore  will,  of  course,  attend  to  the  young  girls  getting 
partners,"  said  this  unsophisticated  mother,  "  and  your  dress  is  most 
becoming." 

The  dressing-room  presented  to  our  ladies  a  sea  of  facps  which  were 
principally  strange  ones.  Such  must  ever  be  the  first  effect  to  persons 
who  are  only  beginners  in  the  world.  Miss  Hyatt  Titus's  gown  seemed 
somehow  suddenly  to  shrink  upon  her,  to  become  a  little  too  scant  in 
the  back,  and  her  mother  noticed  in  sudden  alarm  that  there  was  a  sad 
crease  in  the  sash-ribbon.  It  was,  nevertheless,  fresh  and  pretty,  and 
she  looked  charming.     So  said  Lady  Bix)wnlow  to  her  an  hour  later  as 
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she  swept  past  the  trio,  whose  fear  of  being  overheated  seemed  to  have 
been  effectually  chilled. 

They  were  huddled  together  iu  one  of  the  door-ways  when  Lady 
Brownlow  passed,  herself  a  mdiaut  visioD,  with  a  rose  at  her  girdle  and 


a  diamond  star  in  her  hair.  She  was  gentleness  itself  to  her  cousiue, 
bendiug  for  a  moment  from  out  the  rich  prestige  of  her  own  efliilgent 
glory,  without  one  shade  of  superiority  in  either  her  manner  or  her 
speech.  She  was  full  of  life's  new  wine,  bubbling  over  iu  gradousneea. 
She  found  her  little  cousiu  laughing  a  great  deal  in  a  sort  of  forced 
way,  lookiug  about  her  tremblingly  as  she  detained  a  youth  very  young, 
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^ery  slender,  and  with  a  muddy  complexion,  by  a  hand  slipped  through 
his  crooked  arm-sleeve.  His  mere  presence  seemed  to  have  galvanised 
the  ffirl  into  a  febrile  gayety.  He  was,  in  fact,  her  first  partner.  She 
was  banning  to  fear  that  he  would  be  the  last.  At  the  moment  Lady 
Brownlow  addressed  her  she  was  ti^Hlng  to  induce  him  to  ofier  his  ser- 
vices for  supper.  There  was  a  distant  murmur  that  this  terrible  ordeal 
was  at  hand.  The  cotillon  was  to  follow,  and  our  little  dSbuiarUe  was 
not  engaged  for  either.  She  did  at  last  persuade  her  youth  to  take  her 
down.  They  joined  her  father  and  mother  and  a  literary  couple,  a 
certain  Mr.  Pickabone  and  his  wife,  a  man  and  woman  distinguished 
from  the  environing  crowd  by  a  strange  unfitness  in  the  matter  of 
costume.  The  gentleman's  hair  was  long  and  the  lady's  short  Mrs. 
Pickabone  wore  a  scant  sky-blue  brocade  cut  high  over  the  shoulders, 
bat  whose  Y-shaped  aperture  was  zigzagged  by  ten  yards  of  ascending 
cotton  laces.  A  safety-pin  held  these  across  a  defiant  collar-bone  as  if 
to  defend  a  si^e ;  while  a  large  bunch  of  natural  smilax  served  as  an 
abatis.  Around  her  thin,  dark  throat,  which  had  the  look  of  a  moult- 
ing parrot's,  was  fastened  a  necklace  of  cockle-shells  set  in  silver. 

In  the  general  miUe  poor  Mr.  Titus  carried  in  this  gaunt  lady, 
while  his  wife  brought  up  the  rear  with  the  author,  her  husband.  They 
found  a  table  behind  a  door,  and  here  were  served  to  them  the  same 
delicate  viands  and  wines  which  the  more  fortunate  were  consuming. 

^  John  Salisbury's  chief  work,  my  dear,"  said  the  lUtSrcUeur,  help- 
ing his  wife  to  a  glass  of  claret,  ^^  is  a  treatise,  in  eight  books,  on  the 
frivolities  of  courtiers  and  the  footsteps  of  philosophers.  This  scene 
and  its  heterogeneous  assemblage  remind  me  of  the  interesting  medley 
I  was  perusing  this  morning.     Here  we  meet  all, — ^all  in  one.' 

"  Who  are  those  guys ?"  whispered  Mrs.  Larreraore  as  she  passed 
in,  upon  a  distinguished  foreigner's  arm,  among  her  guests. 

"  I'm  sure  I  aon't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Larremore.  "  How  on  earth 
can  I  tell  ?    I  didn't  see  your  list    I  don't  know  half  the  people  here." 

^'  Oh,  I  remember  now.  It  must  be  the  man  the  Qallaways  asked 
for ;  that  roan  who  lived  in  Samoa,  and  writes  about  it.  I  had  to  send 
them  a  card  to  please  Aunt  Kate.  Who  would  imagine  the  wife  would 
come  too  ?  She's  ouite  dreadful.    That's  all  one  gets  for  being  unselfish." 

The  advent  ot  a  fair  divorcfe,  whom  she  knew  by  sight,  at  an  ad- 
joining table  caused  the  Samoan  lady  to  break  forth  in  lamentations  at 
the  present  looseness  of  the  marriage  tie. 

"  Marriage  is  the  force,  the  order,  of  life, — its  health  and  dignity. 
What,  will  you  tell  me,  are  we  coming  to,  if  men  are  to  be  so  easily 
released  from  their  obligations  ?"  she  said,  shaking  her  head  until  the 
smilax  and  cockle-shells  trembled. 

"  I,"  said  the  Samoan,  "  I,  for  one,  am  of  Ingersoll's  way  of  think- 
ing. I  would  make  our  divorce  laws  even  easier  than  they  are.  Old 
prejudices  must  not  paralyze  progress — Terrapin,  my  love  ? — Now,  in 
Samoa,  Mr.  Hyatt  Titus,  you  have  no  idea  what  strange  views  they 
hold  about  marriage."  And  he  went  on  with  great  prolixity  giving 
these  views,  which  were  certainly  astounding. 

Miss  Hyatt  Titus  passed  the  hour  of  the  cotillon  in  the  dressing- 
room.     When  her  mother  came  later  to  her  bedchamber  to  assist  her 
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ID  disrobing,  she  found  the  little  girl  lying  sobbing  on  the  floor,  whoae 
hardnei»  was  not  more  cruel  than  that  of  the  world  which  had  ignored 
her.     She  rolled  over  and  looked  ap  at  her  mother's  frightened  &ce. 

"  Why  didn't  you  know,"  she  said,  angrily,  "  what  I  had  to  expect, 
mamma?  Older  people  ought  to  know  about  these  things.  I  never 
danced  onoe ;  and  then  to  sup  with  those  queer,  horrid -loo  king  people  I 
It  was  too  humiliating!  As  to  Mrs.  Larremore,  she  never  noticed  my 
existence." 

Poor  Mrs.  H.  T.  wrung  her  bands,  feeling  for  the  first  time  that 
the  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother  were  greater  than  she  could  perform. 


"  That  pretty  girl  from  the  lake  seemed  to  have  rather  a  heavy 
time,  my  dear,"  Baid  Mr.  Larremore  to  his  wife. 

Their  splendid  rooms  presented  the  curious  appearance  of  a  wind- 


swept desert  which  follows  the  last  steps  of  departing  guests.  The 
candles  hugged  their  sockets,  now  and  then  giving  forth  a  snapping 
sound  when  a  lump  of  falling  wax  dropped  to  the  parquet  floor.     This 


was  strewn  here  and  there  with  straggling  debris  of  tulle,  the  wrenched- 
ofT  bit  of  a  lace  balayeuae,  a  scrap  of  gauze  from  the  blue  or  rosy  clond 
which  had  enveloped  some  dancing  nymph.  The  flowers  drooped 
from  mantels  and  chandeliers,  giving  forth  an  almost  sickly  odor  from 
their  hot,  crushed  petals.  The  potted  plants,  stronger  to  resist  the 
demands  of  an  exhausted  atmosphere,  stood  out  dank  and  dark  against 
the  light  green  of  damask  panellings.  Through  the  loopings  of  a 
dozen  portieres  could  be  seen  now  and  then  the  aproned  form  of  one 
of  the  under-men  hurrying  to  uncharge  the  rich  banqueting-table  in 
the  distant  dining-room  of  its  salads,  wines,  and  fruits. 

The  click  of  the  rattling  glasses  or  the  crack  of  a  dropped  plate. 
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aooompanied  by  the  rather  thickly  ottered  anathema  of  the  head 
butler, — whom  copious  draughts  of  cham|)agDe  bad  reudered  peculiarly 
ooreleutiiigy— came  muffled  back  through  the  heavy  curtains.  In  the 
overhanging  gallery  the  sleepy  musicians  were  putting  their  instruments 
to  bed  in  pantalettes  and  shirts  of  chamois  leather,  and  the  occasional 
squeak  of  a  recalcitrant  fiddle  struck  back  sharply  on  the  silenoe  of  the 
empty  halls.  Their  dark  bearded  faces  peered  down  through  the  white 
and  gold  balustrade  at  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  mansion,  who  were 
flitting  about  in  broadcloth  and  satin,  with  that  restless  sleeplessness  of 
the  host  and  hostess  after  a  crowded  and  successful  entertainment. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Cunliffe  stopped  at  the  door,  muffled  in  her  volumi- 
nous fawn-colored  plush  coat,  from  whose  fox-furs  emerged  her  fair 
head  and  white  throat,  like  a  Dresden-china  umbrella-handle.  She 
lingered  for  a  moment  to  say  gooil-by  on  the  stairs  to  a  long-necked, 
faded  dude  who  was  flitting  before  her,  in  a  vain  search  for  his  fur-lined 
coat  and  silk  neck-scarf,  which  some  other  gentleman  had  carried  off, 
leaving  in  their  stead  a  pair  of  soiled  galoshes  and  atom  handkerchief. 
"What  girl,  from  what  lake?*'  Xirs.  Larremore  was  asking  her 
husband,  standing  before  a  Louis  XYI.  mirrof,  and  arranging  her 
pearl  coronet,  which  had  fallen  a  little  awry. 

"  Why,  that  girl  from  the  lake — pshaw  !  you  know.  I  think  you 
should  have  done  something  for  her." 

"  Oh,  her  mother  ought  to  have  introduced  her  properly,"  said  little 
Mrs.  Cunliffe  at  the  door-way, "  before  she  ventured  into  the  big  world. 
I  know  from  my  own  experience  how  cruel  and  cold  it  can  be."  She 
amid  afford  to  be  frank  now,  her  own  evening  having  been  a  wild 
success. 

"  What  do  you  think  I  ou^ht  to  have  done,  Larrie?" 
"Introduced  some  men  to  ner." 

"  My  dear,  you  can  bring  horses  to  the  trough,  but  you  cannot  make 
them  water.  That  girl  is  doomed  socially.  I  knew  it  from  the  first. 
I  knew  it  would  be  futile,  so  I  just  gave  it  up." 

"  She  is  mighty  good-looking,"  said  Mr.  Larremore. 
"  Yes,  at  home,  in  the  morning,  in  the  country.     Not  in  a  ball- 
room.    She  makes  no  effect ;  and  then  she  has  no  magnetism." 
"  How  can  you  tell  ?" 

"  I  can  see  it  in  a  woman  two  blocks  off,  when  she  is  going  along 
the  street     I  take  a  man's  view." 

"Her  mother  should  have  given  a  tea,"  ventured  Mrs.  Cunliffe, 
tentatively.     "  I  did  feel  for  them." 

"  A  tea  !  Eleanor,  are  you  insane !  Why,  don't  you  know  that  a 
tea  will  swamp  any  girl  now,  unless  she  is  a  tearing  beauty,  or  has  at 
least  been  jilted  once  by  a  foreign  nobleman?  Twenty-two  teas 
wouldn't  put  that  little  girl  on  her  leg.o.  I  doubt  if  even  a  small  dance, 
which  is  her  only  hope  now,  would  help  her  much.  I  saw  her  supping 
with  those  creatures  from  Samoa.  She  had  better  take  to  literature. 
There  is  a  wide  field,  which  requires  no  teas,  no  dances,  no  men,  no 
gowns :  such  things  are  superfluous  there.  In  that  life  there  must  be 
peace." 

"Nonsense!"  said   Mr.  Larremore.      "There  is  nothing  of  the 
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kind.  The  jealoosies  of  artists  are  proverbially  more  bitter  and  more 
acrimonious  than  those  of  rival  belles." 

"  I  wonder  why  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Larremore,  "  that  those  literary 
people  make  such  guys  of  themselves."  She  spoke  of  the  genus  as  if 
it  had  been  a  species  of  ape. 

"  The  only  literary  people  I  ever  met,"  said  Mrs.  Cnnliffe,  "  in- 
stead of  talking  to  me  of  their  work,  or  of  their  higher  aspirations, 
were  trying  to  impress  me  with  the  fact,  all  the  time,  that  they  were  in 
the '  smart  set,'  or  could  be  if  they  chose, — that  they  once  had  dined 
with  you,  dear  Mrs.  Larremore,  or  had  been  entertained  at  your  step- 
mother's sister's  cousin's  aunt's.  I  confess  I  was  surprised,  because, 
with  it  all,  they  aSected  immense  contempt  for  mundane  matters, 
which  they  said  were  most  frivoloos  and  belittling." 

Mrs.  Larremore  yawned.  "The  race  of  fools  is  not  yet  extinct, 
and  it  is  not  confined,  I  find,  to  any  particular  orbit.  But  when  those 
Pickabones  get  Invited  here  again  they'll  know  it.  They  had  better  do 
all  their  bra^ng  before  my  next  a&ir." 


CHAPTER  IX. 

!^  MissHighty  Tighty  rose 
rom  her  reclining  attitude  she 
vent  to  her  desk,  sat  down 
l>efore  it,  and  b^n  to  com- 
pose a  sonnet.  It  was  called 
"  A  World's  Blindness." 

She  wrapped  it  carefully 
in     tissue-paper,   the     next 
aoraing,  tied  it  between  two 
eoee  of  cardboard  torn  from 
old  ribbon-box,  fostened  it 
ither  with  a  scrap  of  pink 
Ting,  and  directed  it  to  the 
>f  a  well-knowQ  magazine. 
I  it  up  she  said  to  herself, 
"  Genius !"        Her     fingers 
trembled  with  excitement, 
and    two    crimson    spots 
med  on  her  soft  cheeks.  She 
ite   a   line,  giving  her  own 
me     and    address,    begging 
at  a  speedy  acknowledgment 
„ 3  contribution  to  contempo- 
raneous literature  be  sent  to  her.     She  also  requested  to  be  furnished 
with  a  detailed  analysis  of  its  merits  and  its  chances  of  speedy  publi- 
cation, and  inquired,  in  a  postscript,  whether  she  ought  to  write  on 
mled  paper.     She  raid  to  herself  that  she  was  con^rring  a  favor. 
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She  would  stoop  to  no  chicanery :  all  she  desired  was  to  soar.  A 
Hpecial  messenger  boy  was  charged  with  this  precious  packaf^e;  and 
Violet  entered,  a  few  hours  after  his  departure,  into  a  condition  of 
anxiety  that  every  footfall  and  every  ring  of  the  bell  increased  almost 
to  agony.  The  blind  and  cruel  world  which  had  failed  to  recognize 
ber  power  would  now,  she  told  herself,  be  forced  to  pause  at  the  fulmi- 
nations  of  her  contempt.  She  saw  herself  a  gifted  authoress  raised  to 
a  pinnacle  of  fame,  in  a  province  where  even  lier  successful  cousins 
would  be  forced  to  own  themselves  beaten.  She  decided,  however, — 
as  it  were,  in  parenthesis, — to  avoid  smilax  and  cockle-shells  in  the 


matter  of  personal  adornment,  and  already  b«^n  to  plan  a  fitting 
costume  in  which  she  should  arise  to  dazzle  the  universe. 

It  was  not  until  the  fourth  day  that  she  received  by  mail  an  official 
envelope,  beanng  on  the  out)-ide  the  name,  in  lai^  red  letters  on  a 
dark  disk,  of  the  magazine  she  had  addressed.  She  was  entertaining  a 
girl  friend  at  the  time  that  this  mi^-sive  wen  placed  in  her  hands,  and, 
finding  her  visitor  inclined  to  a  lingering  loquacity,  dismissed  her  with 
a  mysterious  shake  of  her  pretty  head, 

"  My  dear  Jane,"  she  said,  "  I  must  ask  you  to  leave  me.  Some 
Vol.  i.1.— la 
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day  I  will  tell  you  all, — all.  To-day  I  may  not  speak  to  you,  I  may 
not  explain." 

Jane  was  greatly  impressed.  She  scented  a  love-affair,  which  must 
be  allowed  to  take  its  course  if  its  future  was  to  be  piquant,  and, 
hurrying  into  her  black  fur  cape,  got  down  into  the  street.  The 
authoress,  released,  flew  two  steps  at  a  time  up  to  her  rose-colored  bed- 
room, closed  the  door,  pulled  the  bolt,  and  sank  panting  into  her  chair. 
She  felt  disappointed  to  find  the  letter  extremely  brief,  written  in  type, 
and  signed  by  some  illegible,  unreadable  person,  evidently  not  the 
editor.  It  simply  stated  tnat  her  note  and  package  had  reached  their 
destination  and  would  receive  respectful  attention. 

Eight  days  of  extravagant  hopes  and  fears,  of  poignant,  merciless 
expectancy,  had  to  be  lived  through.  Our  bright  little  friend  grew 
pallid  and  languid,  dragged  her  limbs  wearily,  and  lost  her  appetite. 
She  hung  from  the  window  or  flew  into  the  antechamber  every  time  the 
postman's  whistle  broke  the  monotony  of  the  well-ordered  household. 
She  refused  two  girls'-luncheon-parties,  and  positively  declined  to  take 
the  slightest  interest  in  an  entertainment  her  mother  timidly  suggested 
giving  for  her, — receiving  the  proposition  with  the  silent  shrug  of  one 
who  has  long  since  done  with  such  small  things. 

On  the  eighth  day  she  called  her  maid  Josephine,  donned  a  be- 
coming hat  and  coat,  and  despatched  Buttons  furtively  for  a  cab, — her 
mother  was  out  shopping  in  the  brougham, — gave  the  cabman,  in  a 
voice  of  suppressed  agitation,  the  address  of  the  tardy  editor,  and  was 
soon  on  the  way  to  his  lair. 

She  told  her  maid  her  errand  ;  she  was  dyine  for  a  confidante. 

"  You're  so  rich,  miss,'*  Josephine  said  to  her,  "  I  don't  see  why 
you  should  be  bothered  with  writing.  Them  as  is  poor  ought  to  write 
the  books." 

"  Rich !"  Miss  Highty  Tighty's  eyes  rolled  to  the  cab's  horizon. 
"  Rich  !     I  write  for  fame,  Josephine." 

"  Well,  I  guess  it  ain't  wuth  it,"  said  Josephine. 

'^  Oh,  of  course  you  cannot  comprehend,"  leaning  bacR  with   a 


"  Well,  miss,  if  I  was  rich  I  guess  I'd  take  it  easy." 
"  I  am  afraid  yours  is  a  sordid  soul,  Josephine.     What  would  you 
do  if  you  had  money,  pray  ?" 

"  I've  got  no  friends  except  my  mother,  miss,  and  God  Almighty," 
said  Josephine,  quite  cheerfully,  evidently  thinkine  "sordid"  meant 
something  flattering,  "  and  I  guess  if  I  was  rich  I'd  have  a  plenty  of 
them.  Id  buy  the  little  cottage  down  by  the  East  Lake,  miss,  for  my 
mother,  so  she  could  have  a  place  of  her  own,  and  I'd  put  my  sister 
Maggie  with  her ;  she's  kind  of  sickly  to  work  hard  as  she's  doin'." 
Thus  Josephine's  sordidness  declared  itself.  At  this  moment  they 
arrived.  Violet  entered  the  large  book-shop  which  faced  the  street 
with  thad  same  mysterious,  swift,  almost  guilty  movement  with  whidi 
she  had  impressed  her  friend  Jane  on  a  previous  occasion.  "Ji)sephiue, 
in  a  gray  ulster  and  brown  bonnet,  brought  up  the  rear.  Ti5^  young 
mistress  attracted  that  mild  form  of  attention  which  is  acco^ped  to 
feminine  charm  by  the  weary  and  harassed  clerk  of  a  fiishionabll  shop. 
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Pretty  girls  were  not  rare^  and  their  entrance  aronsed  little  corioeity  or 
excitement.  Nevertheless  a  red-headed  youth  left  abruptly  a  weari- 
some old  gentleman  who  was  fumbling  querulously  over  some  volumes, 
and  accosted  her  with  a  certain  degree  of  alacrity. 

"Can  I  show  you  anything,  miss?  New  novels,  eh?  Here  b 
'  The  Acrobat's  Inquiry,'  the  great  success  of  the  season,  by  a  society 
woman,  Mrs.  Plum,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Miss  Hyatt  Titus,  loftily,  "  I  desire  to  see  Mr. 
CSarper,  the  editor,  in  person,  on  special  business.  Is  be  here,  and  at 
liberty?" 

The  clerk  stared,  surprised.     '^  Certainly,  miss.     Step  this  way." 

"  Josephine,"  with  a  wave  of  her  hand,  "  follow  me. 

Josephine  followed  with  round  eyes.  They  were  ushered  between 
the  book-laden  counters,  through  a  gloomy  passage,  into  a  long,  nar- 
row room  fitted  with  a  table  ana  two  sofas.  Upon  its  walls  were  hung 
a  variety  of  sketches  and  photographs,  apparently  portraits  of  authors, 
signed  in  bold  autographs.  Some  of  them  were  large  and  conspicuous, 
and  represented  well-known  women  writers.  One  or  two  of  these 
ladies  wore  low-necked  gowns,  had  assumed  poses  of  more  or  less 
picturesqueness,  and  look^  out  with  intellectual  challenge  from  under 
masses  of  shaggy  or  frizzled  hair. 

Josephine  sank  resigned  into  a  chair  near  the  door,  and  it  was 
during  this  mute  contemplation  that  a  panel  was  pushed  away  with  a 
jerk,  and  a  man's  head  emerged  from  a  neighboring  room.  After  peer- 
ing in  cautiously  for  a  few  seconds,  he  stepped  across  the  threshold.  He 
seemed  to  be  about  thirty,  and  was  distinctly  handsome.  He  wore  a 
suit  of  gray  rough  morning  cloth,  was  a  six-rooter,  broad  in  the  chest, 
robust,  and  carried  himself  more  like  an  English  sportsman  than  like 
a  UtUrcAfur. 

"  How  do  you  do?"  he  said,  a  trifle  awkwardly. 

^'  I  came  to  see  you  on  .  .  .  on  .  .  .  business,"  said  Miss  Highty 
Tighty.     "Are  you  the  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  editor?" 

"  I  am  Mr.  Carper.     Won't  you  sit  down  ?" 

She  sat  down.  Her  throat  felt  a  little  dry.  "  I  sent  a  poem — a 
sonnet^ — here,  some  days  since,"  she  said,  "  but  they  don't  write  me 
about  it.     I  don't  seem  to  hear  anything." 

"  Ah  I  What  was  its  name  ?"  he  asked,  looking  with  evident 
admiration  at  the  fair  girl  before  him.  He  seated  himself  near  the 
table,  crossing  his  legs,  and  toying  carelessly  with  a  paper-knife  which 
lay  under  his  hand. 

She  gave  her  name  and  that  of  her  performance. 

^'  I  think  you  are  mistaken,"  he  replied,  still  staring  at  her  ad- 
miringly. '^  There  hasn't  been  any  such  poem  sent  here.  It  hasn't 
come  under  my  notice.  To  be  sure,  I  only  landed  from  Europe  last 
night,  so  that  1  don't  know  very  much  about  it." 

*^  Who  does  know,  then  ?"  asked  the  girl,  her  eyes  filling  with  angry 
tears,  and  not  without  a  slight  asperity  of  voice.  "  Some  one  wrote  me 
it  had  been  received.  Would  they  have  thrown  it  away  ?"  she  asked, 
with  quivering  lips. 

'^  Oh,  dear,  no !  of  course  not !     You  understand  we  can't  always 
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send  back  rejected  pieces.  We  couldn't  undertake  it,  don't  you  know  ?'* 
His  smile  jarred  upon  her  irritated  nerves.     "  Here,  French,  come  in 

here.     Here's  a  lady  has  sent  a  sonnet Ah  !  you  are  looking  up 

at  Mrs.  Plum's  portrait,  I  see !  Wonderful,  that  woman  !  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  copies  of  her  '  Acrobat,'  and  the  sale  still  booming. 
Whew !  There's  a  book  for  you !  I  don't  know  as  we'll  ever  get 
another  like  it.  She's  a  jewel,  Mrs.  Plum,  but  she's  a  little  devil,  too, 
I  tell  you !  Why  don't  you  write  a  novel,  instead  of  wasting  your 
time  on  sonnets?  They  don't  pay,  anyway.  Ha!  ha!"  And  he 
laughed. 

She  didn't  say  to  him,  as  she  had  to  the  chambermaid,  that  she 
wrote  for  fame.  Fame  seemed  just  then  a  fickle  goddess,  and  this  man's 
hopeless  commonplace  was  not  the  lost  key  to  her  inconstant  favor. 

Mr.  French  now  Ciime  in.  He  was  a  short,  spare  {person,  with  a 
shock  of  yellow  hair,  which  stood  up  in  waves  from  a  high,  pale  fore- 
head. He  threw  the  lapels  of  his  coat  back,  as  he  entered,  with  the 
back  of  his  thumbs,  jauntily,  and  stuck  his  tongue  into  his  left  cheek. 

"  I  am  the  author  of  '  A  World's  Blindness.'  I  have  come  to  learn 
if  It  will  suit  you  for  the  magazine,"  said  Miss  Hyatt  Titus,  rising 

f>roudly,  with  head  erect  and  quivering  nostril,  but  with  a  heart  of 
ead  and  cold,  shaking  fingers. 

With  a  spasmodic,  nervous  movement  the  short  man  looked  help- 
lessly at  Mr.  Carper  and  remained  speechless. 

**  Did  you  read  it,  French,  eh  ?"  asked  the  latter,  smothering  an 
evidently  continued  inclination  to  hilarity  under  a  stern  frown  and 
severe  voice. 

French  scratched  his  head.  "  Ye-e-e-s,"  he  said,  "  I  read  it.  I 
remember  it." 

^*  Well?"  said  the  girl,  eagerly. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  French,  "  you  see,  miss,  our  magazine's  made  up 
for  a  couple  of  years  or  more  ahead.  By  the  time  your  poem  came 
round,  the  public  demand  for  sonnets — never  very  pronounced — might 
be  ...  er  ...  as  it  were  in  abeyance.  So  that  ...  so  that  .  .  . 
we  wouldn't  like  to  pledge  ourselves  to  anything."  He  looked  help- 
lessly at  Mr.  Carper  ;  but  this  gentleman  refused  to  come  to  his  rescue, 
and  continued  to  glare  and  frown.  He  kept  his  left  eye  fixed  mean- 
while upon  the  profile  of  Mrs.  Plum,  which  swung  upon  its  nail  above 
him,  as  upon  an  segis  of  safety  and  of  refuge.  His  attention  seemed 
to  be  wavering. 

He  took  up  a  volume.  "Do  you  know  Larkins?  eh?  and  his 
work?  No,  I  presume  not  That  man's  pluck  ! — Well !  publishes  a 
novel  yearly ;  pays  for  the  plates  himself;  falls  dead  as  a  door-nail ; 
goes  straight  on.  We're  about  sick  of  it ;  but  you  can't  stop  him ;  he's 
wound  up  as  tight  as  a  kite.     Seems  as  if  he  had  no  sense,  ha !  ha !" 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  French,  now  a  trifle  impatient,  "  if  Mr. 
Carper  says  so,  your  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  poetry  can  go  into  the  magazine  to- 
morrow. Something  else  can  be  thrown  overboard.  It  all  rests  with 
our  editor.  It's  all  one  to  me."  But  Miss  Hyatt  Titus  had  risen  and 
was  making  for  the  door.  "  You  can  return  it  to  me,"  she  fulminated, 
sweeping  by  Josephine  with  a  glance  whose  warning  caused  this  young 
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woman  to  start  to  her  feet  like  a  ChiDese  mandario  from  its  spring  toy- 
box. 

A  rtwUe  of  garments  made  her  look  up  as  she  tripped  across  the 
corridor,  follows  by  her  maid.  A  tall  person,  with  a  crushed-straw- 
berry scarf  wound  about  her  serpentiue  figure,  came  quickly  forward 
frotu  some  dark  embrasure,  and,  throwing  her  attenuated  arms  about 
Mias  Hyatt  Titua,  saluted  her  fervently.  "  Dearest  Cynthia  !"  she 
cried. 

"  But  I  am  not  Cynthia." 

"Ah,  you  cannot  deceive  me,"  said  the  tall  lady,  shaking  her 
mane.  "  The  author  of  '  A  Woman's  WaiP  has  found  repose,  nay, 
shelter,  on  this  breast  1"  and  our  would-be  poetess  was  again  pressed 
^ith  violence  f^inst  a  wish-bone  of  peculiar  sharpness.  "Such 
talent,  such  fire,  pathos,  passion  .  .  .  oh ! '  cried  the  female  editress  in 
a  fine  rhapsody. 

"  But  you  are  mistaken." 

A  my  of  light  pierced  the  gloom  as  Mr.  French's  retreating  figure 
was  absorbed  into  a  back  office.  "  Bless  me  ["  said  the  lady,  winking 
a  pair  of  small,  deep-set  eyes,  and  waking  from  her  frenzy.  "  I  was 
ezpeoting  Cynthia.     I'm  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,  miss." 


CHAPTER  X. 


ig  there  was  another  wedding  in  the 
lusehold.  This  time  it  was  no  run- 
:  Muriel's,  no  mending  of  a  lacerated 
Willie  Truden's  compromise  with 
;  but  two  bright  and  ardent  young 
with  the  parental  ble.'tsing  and  the 
approval,  stepped  forth  t<^;ether, 
fresh  to  their  new  existence.  For 
^  some  occult  reason  best  known  to 
f  herself,  the  fair  May-Margaret, 
who  was  nothing  if  not  wayward, 
veloped  a  pronounced  desire  for  a 
e  of  the  world's  frivolity,  as  well  as 
:  sanction,  at  her  nuptials.  She  made 
tensive  list  of  the  people  she  wished 
ing  on  the  floor  at  her  mother's  feet, 
and  foremost  upon  this  list  were  the 
rs.  Larremore,  of  the  Arthur  Cun- 
liQes,  and  of  a  lot  of  people  whom  she  knew  at 
best  but  very  little,  and  her  reverend  adorer  not  at  all. 

"  If  he  thinks  I  am  going  to  mope  because  I  marry  a  cleiTjyraan," 
she  said  to  her  mother,  "  I  had  better  get  him  out  of  that  idea  at  once. 
I  intend  to  make  him  a  bishop,  and  these  people  may  be  important. 
This  is  the  first  step.  We'll  have  to  give  dinner-parties  when  he  is  a 
bishop,  and  he's  got  to  learn  now." 

To  all  of  this  the  Rev.  Parachute,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the 
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oonolave,  listeoed  in  frightened  ecstasy.  It  was  evident  that  May- 
Margaret  was  ambitious.  He  told  himself  that  there  were  flowers,  like 
the  girofl^,  meant  to  climb,  and  whoee  calyx  only  reached  perfection 
when  leaning  over  the  abyss.  The  sons  of  God  were  ever  prone  to  see 
the  daughters  of  men,  that  they  were  fair. 

A  delicious  ravishment  robbed  him  of  speech.     Sometimes  at  night, 

kneeling  before  his  crucifix,  be  implored  forgiveness  for  this  deadly 

sin  of  loving  one  of  Gotl's  creatures  overmuch.     He  prayed  that  it 

might  not  be  imputed  as  sin  for  him  to  have 

nh<vtf>n  as  his  cherished  companion  one  who 

0  full  of  earthly  fascination.     He  felt 

'Oh,  BO  sure! — that  she  was  also  good 

entle. 

rs.  Larremore,  whose  winter  had  on 
rhole  bored  her, — she  almost  wished 
were  fresh  ladders  to  mount :  what 
il  days  those  of  the  breathless  ascent  1 — 
[rs.  Arthur  Ciinliffe,  who  was  in  excel- 
nt  spirits  because  of  her  own  altain- 
ent,  volunteered  to  chaperon  a  party 
'  young  people  up  from  town,  Tbey 
lought  it  would  be  amusing. 

Lady  Brownlow,  who  had  croesed 
the  seas  expressly,  had  arrived  at  the 
lake  the  day  before,  accompanied  by 
her  husband,  a  couple   of  handsome 
Englishmen,  two  maids,  a  valet,  and 
twenty-seven    boxes.    These  gallant 
Britishers,  with  a  neighbor  or  two, 
and  a  dude  from  the  city,  were  im- 
pressed   into   the  service    as    ushers, 
preceded   by  Crummy  in  a  starched 
ruff  and  a  little  Henri  III.  blue  vel- 
vet jacket,  made  out  of  his  mother's  first  married  hall^wn.     Crummy 
was  omnipresent,  under  everybody's  feet,  still  freckled,  still  trouble- 
some, still  noisy,  but  clean  for  once,  and  bursting  with  importance. 

Lucilc  and  Lillian  Hateh,  the  twins,  pretty,  flower-like  creatures 
of  sixteen  summers,  were  to  be  bridemaidens,  with  two  other  girls,  one 
of  whom  was  imported  from  a  distant  town,  to  represent  the  Parachute 
clan.  And  then,  besides  these,  there  was  our  poetess.  She  had  never 
been  invited  to  be  a  bridesmaid  before,  and  even  ssthetic  and  literary 
young  women  are  human.  She  was  pleased.  She  expressed  herself, 
however,  condescendingly,  alluding  to  the  fact  that,  having  entered  the 
field  of  literature, — how  Mrs.  Hatch  laughed  ! — her  time  was  not  now 
fully  at  her  own  command. 

The  lact  was.  Miss  Hyatt  Titus,  after  nursing  for  two  months  her 
baffled  ambition  with  thoughts  of  revenge,  had  once  more  taken  up  the 
pen.  This  time  she  had  been  practical.  She  had  taken  Mr.  Carper's 
advice.  She  bad  done  with  sonnets.  She  was  writing  a  novel.  Its 
name  was  "  Novensides."     She  didn't  know  what  it  meant,  but  she 
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decided  to  find  oat  when  the  book  was  finished.  As  she  bad  only 
written  a  chapter  and  a  half,  there  seemed  to  be  no  immediate  haste. 
She  now  spoke  openly  of  her  literary  labors.  It  sounded  well,  or  at 
least  she  thought  so ;  and  the  smiles  and  nods  of  her  acquaintances 
were  taken  for  the  expression  of  astonished  admiration.  One  eirl  had 
indeed  been  somewhat  offensively  inquisitive  as  to  what  she  nad  al- 
ready published,  and  had  given  vent  to  a  slightly  mocking  titter  when 
told  that  the  publication  of  a  thing  was  of  little  moment,  if  only  there 
was  the  talent.  This  lack  of  sympathy  Miss  Hyatt  Titus  attributed  to 
the  jealousy  always  awakened  in  small  and  mediocre  breasts  by  impend- 
ing success. 

She  had  decided  upon  at  least  two  characters  in  her  story.  One 
was  to  be  a  thinly-veiled  Mrs.  Larremore,  represented  as  a  malig- 
nant, malevolent,  mischief-brewing  being,  given  over  to  all  manner  of 
wickedness,  slyness,  and  deceit ;  attractive — within  limits — but  doomed 
to  ultimate  perdition  in  this  planet  and  the  next.  The  other  was  a 
polished  villain.  She  had  first  intended  to  portray  him  as  an  English 
duke,  who  should  inveigle  into  his  toils  and  decoy  to  her  destruction  a 
village  maiden.  Unfortunately,  having  imparted  this  portion  of  the  plot 
to  her  friend  the  mocking  girl,  this  young  lady  had  giggled  again,  and 
this  time  more  provokingly.  "  Why,  yes,''  she  had  said,  "do/  That 
would  be  so  new !"  And  somehow  Miss  Highty  Tighty  had  suspected 
the  girl's  words  to  convey  hidden  satire.     Could  it  to  possible? 

Then  when  she  had  essayed  to  portray  the  Earl  of  Brownlow — the 
nearest  approach  she  knew  to  an  English  duke — she  found  herself  em- 
barrassed, Draco,  or  "Brownie,"  as  Mrs.  Larremore  called  him,  was 
so  far  from  her  preconception  of  the  polished  villain, — such  polished 
villains  as  she  had  seen  upon  the  stage, — gentlemen  invariably  dressed, 
whatever  the  season,  in  light  summer  overcoats,  high  gray  silk  hats, 
and  diamond  scarf-pins.  "  Why  da  polished  villains  always  wear  a 
gray  silk  hat?''  she  asked  herself,  pondering,  doubting,  depressed. 

The  heroine  of  "  Novensides"  was  an  ethereal,  exquisitely  dressed, 
misunderstood  by  friends  and  family  .  .  .  genius.  Her  face  and  figure 
were  described  with  close  minutise,  described  so  conclusively  to  repre- 
sent— herself,  that  she  grew  frightened  at  the  last  minute,  and  threw 
in  a  mole  under  the  left  ear.  She  decided  she  could  change  the  hair 
later,  if  the  publisher  thought  it  wise.  She  remembered  that  Homer 
only  tells  us  that  Achilles  was  blond,  and  that  somehow  we  see  him, 
and  wondered  why  this  girl,  so  elaborately  detailed,  remained  elusive, 
intangible,  and  unreal.  She  even  had  shed  a  few  tears  over  this.  She 
had  grown  tired  and  fretful.  She  had  inked  her  best  frock.  Could  it 
be  possible  that  Homer  or  Achilles  or  sopebody  was  cleverer  than  she? 
But  this  was  only  a  momentary  weakness,  such  as  she  had  experienced 
after  her  first  visit  to  Mr.  Carper,  when  she  had  felt  humbled  in  spite 
of  herself,  and  had  sighed  for  wisdom. 

Yes,  it  would  be  a  rest  and  respite  from  this  arduous  career  to  dance 
at  her  cousin  May-Margaret's  wedding. 

What  a  lovely  day  it  was,  to  be  sure !  and  how  handsome  Papa  and 
Mamma  Hatch  looked,  she  in  her  lilac  silk  and  he  with  his  boulon' 
mtrel 
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The  Rev.  Parachute  was  very  pale,  as  if  he  had  passed  a  night  of 
vigil,  but  May-Margaret,  who  had  slept  soundly  for  twelve  hours,  and 
had  eaten  a  capital  breakfast,  was  gay  and  rasy,  and  seemed  to  view 
the  whole  affair  as  an  immense  frolic.  She  gave  her  hand  a  moment 
shyly  to  her  lover,  on  the  stairs,  and  blushed  under  her  orange-blossoms 
at  some  word  he  whispered  to  her  of  her  beauty. 

The  Countess  of  Brownlow  caused  a  profound  sensation  as  she 
swayed  up  the  aisle  of  the  country  church,  upon  the  arm  of  one  of  the 
English  ushers,  in  a  wonderfully  fitting  gown  of  satin  and  lace.  There 
was  almost  as  much  tremor  when  Mrs.  Larremore,  in  a  cloud  of  Nile- 
green  chiffon,  was  whirled  half-way  to  the  altar,  at  the  Earl  of  Brown- 
low's  elbow.  Having  ensconced  his  charge  in  a  prominent  pew,  he 
left  her,  lumbering  up,  with  his  awkward  gait,  to  join  his  beautiful 
wife. 

Then  afterwards,  at  the  Hatcheries,  there  was  a  festive  gathering 
indeed.  All  were  here  except  the  Trudens,  who  were  travelling  far 
away  in  the  Greek  Islands  and  cabled  their  message  of  affection  across 
seas,  oceans,  and  archipelagoes. 

Even  Cousin  Martha  unbent  for  the  occasion,  and  was  most  affable 
to  Mr.  Hatch,  who  buried  the  hatchet  and  took  her  in  to  breakfast. 
Mr.  Hyatt  Titus,  who  sidled  up  to  Mrs.  Larremore  with  a  broiled  bird 
on  the  end  of  a  fork,  and  a  glass  of  champagne  between  his  thumb  and 
index,  was  rewarded  by  a  melting  smile.  And  his  daughter  drew  the 
ring  out  of  the  bridesmaids'  cake  which  was  given  her  by  her  grooms- 
man. This  groomsman  was  a  timid,  callow  young  man,  the  son  of  a 
gentleman  reported  to  own  the  greater  portion  of  a  Western  Territory, 
and  a  fabulously  productive  gold-mine.  He  also  had  been  imported 
by  Mr.  Parachute  from  his  far-away  province,  as  being  a  distant  rela- 
tive. This  gilded  youth  trembled  when  Miss  Hyatt  Titus  looked  at 
him.  He  thought  her  the  very  embodiment  of  fashion,  elegance,  and 
distinction.  The  author  of  "  Novensides"  wondered  if  to  be  under- 
stood and  deified  one  must  indeed  revert  to  distant  and  imported  wor- 
shippers. She  wondered  if  gold-digging  in  remote  regions  might  not 
afford  solace  to  a  wounded  spirit  She  dazzled  him  so  completely,  be- 
fore the  day  had  drifted  into  the  twilight  and  the  rice  and  slippers  had 
been  hurled  at  the  departing  Parachutes, — May-Margaret's  hat  being 
generously  trimmed  by  a  beading  of  the  Mascote  grain, — that  her  own 
foolish  heart  fluttered  with  a  longing  half  assuaged.  Her  vanity  had 
found  aliment  at  last.     She  had  made  her  first  conquest. 
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BENNETT,  GREELEY,  RAYMOND,  PRENTICE,  FORNEY. 

[jOURNAUar  SERIES.] 

IHAV£  been  requested  to  contribute  something  to  these  memorable 
papers  on  journalism.  Of  personal  ezperienoes  I  recall  little  that 
would  be  useful,  remembering  what  lias  been  written  by  tlie  gifted 
gentlemeD  who  have  prepared  this  series.  My  own  career  in  the  press 
has  been  that  of  a  humdrum  laborer  in  a  calling  full  of  trial,  oppor- 
tunity, and  fascination.  I  fell  into  it  in  early  boyhood,  and  kept  with  it 
many  years,  following  various  roads  in  its  eervice,  at  home  and  in  lands 
beyond  the  sea.  In  later  days  circumstances  have  made  me  a  truant 
in  my  devotions  to  the  press;  but  I  have  no  feeling  towards  it  other 
than  gratitude  and  pride  as  a  noble  calling  with  every  incentive  towards 
charity,  patriotism,  and  achievement.  And  as  I  look  back,  I  see  as  it 
were  a  long  procession  of  journalists  I  have  known,  so  many  of  them 
no  longer  with  time,  but  in  step  with  the  music  of  eternity. 

Some  of  those  who  were  memorable  to  their  fellows,  and  still  with 
us  in  spirit  and  tradition,  I  knew  in  their  day  and  when  they  reigned. 
When  the  war  eame,  journalism  in  the  East  was  governed  by  Horace 
Greeley,  James  Gordon   Bennett,  and   Henry  J.  Raymond.     I  knew 
Greeley  and  Raymond  upon  terms  of  intimacy.    I  saw  a  great  deal  of  the 
elder  Bennett  iu  his  old  age,  when,  no  longer  in  the  stress  of  the- battle, 
he  coiild  look  on  with  a  philosophy  beautiful  to  the  young  men  who 
were  permitted  within  his  circle.     In  the  West  journalism  was  then 
governed  by  George  D.  Prentice.     Halstead  and  Medill  were  winning 
their   spurs.     MiCullagh    was   in   the   ranks.     Whitelaw   Re  id   was 
sneering  about  for  army  news,  while  Horace 
White  was  diligent  in  Washington  employ- 
ments, Geoi^  Alfred  Townsend  gave  prom- 
ise of  his  wonderful  career  by  dainty  writings 
in  verse  and  prose  for  the  city  columns  of 
The   Press.      Henry    Watterson    as    "  Asa 
Trenchard"  was  writing  jingling  letters  from 
Washington  to  The  iVrae,  which  I  used  to 
read  in  manoacript  before  they  were  snipped 
into  copy-takes  and  given  out  to  the  printer. 
James  Gordon  Bennett  ia  a  name  which 
for  sixty  years  has  had  a  dynastic  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  journalism.     The  founder  of  the         j^„„  oordok  bihmitt 
Bennett  dynasty  livet]  for  more  than  a  half- 
century  in  the  United  States,  suitor  to  varying  fortunes,  until  he  saw 
that  there  was   more  inherent  value  in  a  penny  than  in  a  sixpence  and 
founded  The  Herald.     My  earliest  impression  of  Bennett  was  that  of 
a  vast,  sinister  shape  which  had  come  out  of  the  infinite,  like  some  genii 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  to  overspread  and  darken  the  heavens.     There 
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was  an  aspect  of  terror  in  what  youDg  eyes  saw  of  this,  a  lawless, 
eccentric  influence  sweeping  a  wayward  orbit,  and  above  human  con- 
ditions and  limitations,  breathing  wrath  upon  all  who  would  not  bow 
down  and  worship. 

I  first  saw  the  elder  Bennett  one  bleak  snowy  night  towards  the  close 
of  Lincoln's  Presidency.  A  guest  with  my  ever  hospitable  and  gentle 
friend  Mr.  Haskin  at  his  Fordham  residence,  nothing  remained  after 
dinner  but  that  we  should  speed  over  the  snow  with  tinkling  sleigh- 
bells  to  the  Bennett  home  on  the  Hudson.  If  my  imagination  had 
gone  into  darkened  fancies  over  the  ideal  Bennett,  the  man  as  I  saw 
him  drove  them  away.  Hair  white  and  clustering,  a  smooth  face, 
soon  to  have  the  comfort  of  a  beard,  rather  above  the  middle  size, 
prominent  aquiline  nose,  a  long,  narrow  head  with  abundant  develop- 
ment in  perceptive  faculties,  a  keen  boring  eye  which  threw  arrowy 
glances,  bantering  rather  than  hearty  laughter,  a  firm,  masterful  jaw, 
talk  in  a  broad  Scottish  accent,  which  he  seemed  to  nurse  with  a  relish. 
His  speech  had  the  piquant,  saucy  colloquialisms  which  stamped  his 
individuality  on  the  Herald,  His  manner  stately,  courteous,  that  of 
a  high-bred  gentleman  of  unique  intelligence  giving  opinions  as  though 
they  were  aphorisms,  like  one  given  to  have  his  own  way.  Whatever 
he  may  have  seemed  in  the  columns  of  his  journal,  the  man  as  he  wel- 
comed us  was  wreathed  in  courtesy  and  good  will. 

I  was  to  see  Bennett  on  many  occasions  between  this  winter's  night 
encounter  in  1864  until  our  last  meeting  in  May,  1872,  a  month  before 
he  died.  You  felt  in  his  company  the  impression  of  a  man  of  genius ; 
humor,  apt  to  run  into  mockery, — until  it  seemed  almost  as  if  it  were 
the  spirit  of  Voltaire  breathing  through  him.  His  mind  teemed  with 
ideas,  which  streamed  into  his  talk, — saucy  phrases,  invective^,  nick- 
names, keen  bits  of  narrative,  surcharged  with  a  cynical  pessimism, 
which  remained,  one  might  fancy,  as  a  l^cy  of  early  days  of  disap- 
pointment and  trial.  For  this  man  had  fought  the  world, — had  fought 
it  down  !  The  world  would  not  come  in  his  need,  and  now  he  reigned 
apart,  looking  down  upon  it  with  scorn. 

Bennett  admired  Andrew  Jackson,  and  next  to  Jackson  his  ad- 
miration was  Grant.  He  was  the  first  of  the  great  editors  to  realize 
Grant  He  felt  the  afiSnity  of  the  general's  Scottish  blood  or  the 
attraction  of  his  Scottish  tenacity  of  character.  The  editor  had  an  eye 
for  results,  and  the  campaigns  of  Grant  were  ripe  in  results.  Bennett 
did  not  have  a  cheerful  view  of  the  war :  he  could  see  no  outlook  but 
irretrievable  bankruptcy,  against  which,  as  he  said  with  a  smile,  he 
had  provided  by  keeping  a  special  deposit  of  gold  in  the  Chemical 
Bank.  When  the  bottom  fell  out,  he  would  have  swimming-gear  of 
hii^  own,  and  substance  likewise,  and  not  go  down  in  a  sea  of  paper 
currency  and  inflation. 

There  were  reasons  in  those  days  why  even  a  more  cheerful  man 
than  Bennett  should  be  deep  in  gloom.  The  concern  of  Lincoln  was 
lest  the  Union  would  be  destroyed  in  a  self-imposed  bankruptcy  before 
the  army  overcame  secession.  The  military  problem  was  solved  when 
I  saw  Bennett  in  later  days,  and  no  one  could  have  a  more  cheerful 
view  of  the  national  future.    I  remember  some  Herald  articles  pub- 
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lished  in  the  weeks  succeeding  the  surrender  of  Lee  which  I  used 
to  dig  out  of  the  files  and  read  for  the  splendor  and  breadth  of  their 
foresight.  And  in  many  conversations  in  his  closing  years  I  recall 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  venerable  man  would  dwell  upon  the 
assured  and  growing  glory  of  the  Republic. 

This  was  shown  especially  on  one  of  my  latest  visits.  He  had 
surrendered  to  his  son  the  practical  control  of  the  Herald,  and  received 
his  friends  in  a  small,  richly-earnished  corner-room  of  his  New  York 
house,  in  the  second  story,  looking  out  upon  Thirty-Eighth  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue.  He  was  very  old  and  feeble, — old  in  everything  but 
genius.  The  face  was  heavily  bearded,  and,  as  he  sat  folded  in  the 
ample  chair,  with  heavy  quilted  gown,  his  head  bent  with  years,  his 
keen  eyes  gleaming  through  heavily-rimmed  gold  spectacles,  surrounded 
with  a  pile  of  papers,  there  was  a  sense  of  majesty,  even  as  that  of  the 
king  on  his  throne.  On  this  occasion  I  found  him  reading  a  report, 
several  columns  long,  from  a  military  officer  detailing  a  reoonnoissance 
in  the  Yellowstone  Jrark.  And  had  I  read  it?  I  presume  not.  Some 
immediate  story  of  the  foolish  fleeting  hour  had  intervened,  and  mili- 
tary reports  were  not  exhilarating.  But  I  must  read  it.  What  a 
wonder-world  that  Yellowstone,  and  what  a  land,  and  what  a  country, 
with  those  awakening  wonders  day  by  day ! — geysers  spoutine  at 
times  and  ceasine  to  spout,  radiant  clays  with  their  pinks  and  blues, 
their  crimson  and  saffron  and  pearl,  and  the  rainbow  phenomena,  the 
hot  steaming  springs  with  healing  in  their  waters.  Such  fertility, 
such  beauty !  and  not  the  half  was  known. 

What  this  wise  man  saw  in  the  officer's  story  was  an  object-lesson. 
He  craved  no  romance  better  than  fact,  living  in  his  serene  atmosphere 
of  hope  and  contemplation.  The  things  we  called  men,  and  the  grass- 
hopper brawls  we  called  events,  how  small  and  mean  to  one  who 
revelled  in  this  revelation  of  Nature  in  sumptuous,  gaudy  mood  ! 

Bennett,  as  I  used  to  read  him,  was  the  intellectual  child  of  Wal- 
pole  and  Cobbett.  He  was  an  accomplished  man.  Although  for  the 
first  generation  of  its  existence  he  made  the  New  York  Herald  a 
journal  which  the  humblest  could  comprehend, — although  he  under- 
stood the  value  of  the  journalistic  axiom  never  to  shoot  above  the 
heads  of  the  people, — I  question  if  any  of  his  peers  were  better  edu- 
cated. He  had  lectured  on  political  economy,  taught  the  languages 
and  the  higher  mathematics,  had  written  Byronian  verses,  and  stories 
of  the  Maria  Edge  worth  school.  He  had  studied  the  world  from  the 
moors  of  Scotland,  th»  wharves  of  Boston,  the  academies  of  Charleston, 
the  composing-rooms  of  Philadelphia,  the  lecturer's  pulpit  in  New 
York,  and  the  Congress  galleries  of  Washington.  The  lesson  he  had 
learned, — ^the  stern  lesson  that  the  world  was  a  masked  battery  which 
must  be  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, — the  fierce  lesson  that  his 
one  appointed  duty  in  this  existence  was  in  the  fortunes  of  James 
Gordon  Bennett, — this  he  preached  in  the  Herald.  He  preached  amid 
derision  and  contempt,  amid  misrepresentation  and  personal  violence : 
he  preached  and  won.  The  world  knelt  to  his  sceptre,  and  when  I 
saw  him  he  reigned  as  no  man  has  reigned  since^  or,  to  my  fancy,  ever 
will,  in  the  kingdom  of  journalism. 
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A  pnpil  of  Walpole  and  Cobbett  Id  literature,  the  political  ideaa  of 
Bennett  were  influenced  bj  the  tremendous  upheaval  of  Napoleonism. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Napoleon,  and  his  plastic  mind  grew  and 
hardened  under  the  bewildering  influence  of  the  French  Emperor. 
Napoleon — what  he  did  or  would  be  apt  to  do — was  among  Bennett's 
familiar  forms  of  illustration.  He  tola  me  that  one  of  the  first  articles 
he  had  ever  written  was  an  editorial  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  the 
fall  of  Bonaparte  for  a  newspaper  in  Aberdeen.  After  Napoleon, 
Bennett,  like  most  scholars  who  had  studied  under  the  supra-claasical 
traditions  of  the  earlier  century,  was  immersed  in  Roman  history.  His 
parallels  and  illustrations,  bis  moral  and  historical  reflections,  were  apt 
to  come  from  Plutarch  and  the  classic  lathers.  He  would  cite  them  in 
defence  of  a  paradox,  for  his  genius  was  quite  capable  of  believing  one 
thing  in  June  and  the  contrary  in  July.  "I  print  my  paper  every 
day,"  he  was  wont  to  say  when  chained  with  inconsistency.  And 
when  some  strange  unexpected  sensation  in  tbe  Ha-ald  would  burst 
upon  the  town  to  its  wonderment,  Bennett  would  quote  the  story  of 
the  dc^  of  Alcibiades,  whose  tail  was  docked  to  tbe  end  that  Athens 
might  be  set  to  talking  about  its  master. 

Horace  Greeley  was  a  leader.  To  him 
journalism  was  not  merely  a  vocation,  an 
honorable  means  of  earning  daily  bread, 
but  a  profession.  He  gave  his  newspaper 
in  calling  it  The  Tribune  a  self-conscious 
name.  Bennett  was  content  with  the  busy, 
noisy  office  of  a  herald  ;  Greeley  had  some- 
thing to  say,  and  must  say  it.  The  sell- 
ing of  news  and  narratives  and  literary 
criticisms,  the  imparting  of  precious  truths 
upon  deep  ploughing  and  ensilage, — these, 
indeed,  were  grateful  offices,  but  disputa- 
tion nas  the  higher  duty  of  man.  So 
hobaci  obulei.  during  the  years  of  hia  busy  life,  from  the 

late  thirties  when  he  was  in  the  Nob 
Yorker  and  the  Log  Cabin,  until  the  sad  unnecessary  end  in  1872, 
Greeley  was  ever  in  argument.  His  moral  aims  were  high.  This 
was  an  atrocious  world, — that  he  knew  very  well.  It  was  permeated 
with  Democrats  and  free-traders  and  idle  folks  given  to  drink.  There 
were  evil  men  and  evil  women ;  but  that  was  no  reason  for  giving 
it  over  to  fire.  It  should  be  converted.  There  should  be  regenera- 
tion through  the  spirit  of  daily  reproof  and  objurgation.  Greeley 
labored  with  the  world  to  better  it,  to  give  men  moderate  wages  and 
honest  food,  and  to  teach  women  to  earn  their  own  living,  and  that  it 
was  better  that  tbey  should  learn  how  to  make  shoes  than  to  play 
on  the  piano. 

Greeley  inherited  from  his  Scotch-Irish  ancestors  plainness  of  speech, 
"lean,"  he  used  tosay,"  write  better  slang  than  any  editor  in  America." 
He  knew  the  value  of  words.  The  traditions  call  him  profane,  and 
nowadays  one  rarely  heats  a  story  of  Greeley  which  does  not  turn  upon 
some  quaint  archaic  use  of  a  profanogphrase.     Yet  he  was  far  from 
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being  profane, — was  pure-minded,  and  of  proper  speech,  as  a  daily 
interoourse  of  years  enables  me  to  testify.  He  was  impatient  of  igno- 
rance or  frivolity.  He  had  a  complaining  way,  generally  amusine  from 
its  quaintness,  apt  to  become  petulance  if  anything  teased.  Re  had 
the  capacity  of  spontaneous  aversion, — formed  opinions  of  people  by 
a  kind  of  second-sight.  I  knew  one  noted  man  whom  he  disliked,  as 
well  as  I  could  make  out,  for  no  other  reason  than  the  color  of  the 
hair.  He  never  forgave  another  for  being  a  college  graduate.  Life 
and  its  employments  were  an  earnest  purpose:  there  should  be  no 
trifling  by  the  wayside,  no  lolling  over  vanities,  no  giving  way  to  mere- 
tricious appetites ;  and  therefore  the  greatest  of  crimes  was  drink.  A 
man's  troth  was  sacred ;  it  was  the  human  expression  of  a  divine  attri- 
bute; and  therefore,  next  to  drink,  there  was  no  crime  so  ^reat  as  mar- 
riage infidelity.  His  dislike  to  tobacco,  as  to  wine,  was  an  indication  of 
personal  discomfort.  There  was  no  virtue  quite  as  desirable  as  thrift, 
and  thrift  was  best  served  by  small  salaries.  The  material  happiness 
of  mankind  was  a  constant  care.  The  Jersey  marshes  that  stretch  from 
Hoboken  to  Newark  distressed  him.  "  Is  there  no  way — are  there  no 
lessons  in  the  economic  conditions  of  Holland  to  teach  us  how  to  re- 
claim these  wasted  square  miles  of  marsh  and  overflow  and  make  them 
into  wholesome,  enduring  homes?''  This  was  a  frequent  inquiry.* 
His  dislike  of  slavery,  when  you  sifted  it  down,  was  rather  an  earnest 
of  sympathy  with  the  white  man  who  was  undersold  in  his  labor  than 
sentiment  for  the  n^ro. 

The  anti-slavery  atmosphere  surrounding  the  Tribune  was  not  in- 
spired by  Greeley.  It  really  came  from  the  gifted  young  men  who  were 
attracted  to  the  Tribune  because  of  its  independence  and  high  literary 
standard.  Greeley  was  generous  to  honest,  well-meaning  thought, 
whether  he  accepted  it  or  not,  and  he  was  a  purist  as  to  form.  So  in  time, 
b^inning  with  the  advent  of  Ripley  escaped  from  the  ruins  of  his 
Brook  Farm — or,  as  Carlyle,  if  I  remember,  called  it.  Potato  Gospel — 
experiment,  until  the  coming  of  Sydney  Howard  Gay,  who  had  been 
Garrison's  colaborer  in  anti-slavery,  the  Tribune  in  spite  of  Greeley — 
rather  by  reluctant  grumbling  acquiescence  than  his  judgment — was 
govemea  by  men  who  had  a  fanatical  aversion  to  slavery.  They  were 
resolute,  brilliant,  capable,  irresponsible,  intolerant, — not  above  setting 
things  on  fire  for  the  fun  of  seeing  them  burn.  They  attracted  Greeley 
by  their  sincerity,  and  charmed  his  keen  literary  sense  with  their  gifts. 
Tliey  won  the  Tribunje  and  carried  its  editor  with  them.  I  fancy  the 
attitude  of  Greeley  towards  the  Tribune  in  the  early  days  was  a  blend- 
ing of  wondering  admiration  and  despair, — something  of  the  feeling 
with  which,  as  we  read  in  children's  story-books,  the  afiectionate  mother 
hen  sees  that  her  chickens  are,  after  all  her  brooding  cares,  ducks  and 
will  go  quacking  into  the  streams.  I  can  conceive  no  wider  divergence 
in  intellectual  opinion  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  moral  and  political 
results  than  between  Mr.  Greeley  as  a  leader  and  thinker  and  the 
wayward  forces  which  surrounded  him  in  the  making  of  the  TVibune, 
"1  never,"  he  once  said  to  the  writer,  ^'opened  the  Tribune  in  those 
days  without  a  terror  as  to  what  they  might  make  me  say  after  eleven 
o'dock  at  night."  ^ 
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Greeley  was  loyal  to  his  joaniaL  He  valued  oonnstaiGy  as  the 
coroer-stone  of  its  credit.  He  ruled  it  as  the  wise  ruler  governs  a  state, 
— Dot  according  to  his  predilections,  but  by  precept  Once  a  policy 
was  laid  down  and  the  course  marked,  he  stood  by  it.  He  never  fettered 
those  who  took  his  place  with  contingent  instructions.  They  must  act 
according  to  their  light  He  might  therefore  walk  the  deck,  his  heart 
heavy  and  wrathful,  but  as  the  vessel  headed  so  she  must  go,  until 
there  could  be  some  reason  to  be  justified  towards  men  for  the  course 
being  changed.  I  remember  his  narrative  of  the  Somers  mutiny,  the 
hanging  of  AL'dshipman  Silencer,  son  of  a  Cabinet  official,  and  with 
a  boy's  craze  to  be  a  pirate  on  the  Spanish  main,  and  the  excitement 
when  Commander  Mackenzie  returned.  Greeley  was  away,  and  young 
Raymond  in  command.  Raymond,  swift,  instant,  bold,  swung  out  the 
Tribune  irretrievably  upon  the  side  which  happened  to  be  the  reverse 
of  Greeley's  views.  Intensely  as  Greeley  felt  about  it, — ^for  he  was 
intense  in  everything, — he  would  not  change  the  Tribune  nor  ex- 
plain. Raymond  might  be  a  headstrong,  impetuo*?s  youngster  and  the 
Tribune  wrong,  but,  right  or  wrone,  it  must  be  consistent  In  this 
apparent  inconsistency  was  profound  journalistic  wisdom.  It  was  the 
courage  of  genius.  The  Tribune  must  have  character  and  authority. 
It  could  afford  to  make  a  mistake :  it  could  not  afibrd  to  be  a  trimmer 
or  time-server. 

The  Somers  incident  is  remembered  as  a  tradition  told  me  by 
Greeley  himself.     I  recall  another  instance  even  more  remarkable. 

When  President  Johnson's  administration  gradually  became,  as  stem 
Republicans  viewed  it,  that  of  a  Christopher  Sly  in  the  White  House, 
Greeley,  not  without  impatience,  came  to  see  him  in  the  same  light  He 
believed,  however,  that  it  was  good  politics  to  let  Johnson  alone.  '^All 
that  Andy  wants,"  he  would  say,  ^'  is  rope  enough  and  time  enough, 
and  he  will  save  us  any  trouble."  The  Tribune  was  rather  in  this  tem- 
per when  Greeley  went  off  to  lecture  in  some  out-of-the-way  r^on, — 
no  tel^raph,  no  communication.  Suddenly  Stanton  was  removed,  and 
the  issue  with  Congress  came  as  if  a  dynamite  bomb  had  been  thrown 
from  the  White  House  into  the  arena  before  the  Speaker's  chair.  The 
party  arose  in  passion,  and  the  answer  was  Impeachment  The  Tribune 
led  the  way.  "  Impeachment  is  Peace,"  it  cried ;  and  there  was  a 
season  of  turbulent  public  opinion  which  recalled  the  seething  days  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

The  Tribune  leaped  and  bounded.  The  circulation  swept  onwards. 
There  was  joy  in  the  exchequer.  Greeley  returned  in  grief  from  the 
Minnesota  woods.  He  did  not  believe  in  impeachment  ^  Why  hang 
a  man  who  was  bent  on  hanging  himself?  Hadn't  Andy  the  requisite 
rope,  and  was  he  not  making  the  best  use  of  that  rope  towards  a  wel- 
come ignominious  end?  And  why  should  Elihu  Washburne,  and 
Ashley  of  Ohio,  and  Thad  Stevens  insist  upon  transforming  a  case  of 
desirable  suicide  into  one  of  undesirable  martyrdom  ?  And,  moreover, 
was  it  not  perilous — was  it  not  even  flying  in  the  face  of  God  and  de- 
fying the  teachings  of  history — to  introduce  these  crazy,  reprehensible 
French  methods  into  a  composed  American  legislature?" 

As  I  have  since  read  in  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Blaine  and  the  me- 
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moirs  of  Grants  they  came  in  time  to  this  same  opinion.  Blaine  and 
Grant  favored  impeachment  when  in  vogue,  but  were  grateful,  upon  re- 
flection, that  it  had  failed.  Their  maturer  thought  was  that  of  Greeley 
at  the  moment  Grave  and  earnest  were  his  lamentations  as  he  re- 
tamed  to  the  deck  of  the  Tribune  to  find  his  ship  surging  ahead  in  the 
mad  Impeachment  seas. 

As  in  the  Somers  mutiny,  however,  Greeley  was  loyal  to  the  Tri- 
bune. He  never  changed  its  course.  Only  those  in  his  confidence  knew 
bow  be  grieved  over  that  precipitate  venture  towards  impeachment. 
Under  similar  circumstances  the  elder  Bennett  would  have  dismissed 
the  stafi^,  dictated  three  or  four  historical  leaders  fraught  with  allusions 
to  Julius  Caesar,  a  dozen  cynical  mirth-provoking  squibs,  and  steered 
the  paper  into  line  with  his  own  thought.  Mr.  Raymond  would  have 
written  a  series  of  misty  philosophical  articles  and  persuaded  his  readers 
to  go  about  with  him.  But  with  Greeley  the  Tribune  had  spoken. 
Moreover,  it  had  spoken  the  voice  of  the  party, — the  deep,  angry, 
perhaps  rash  voice ;  but  it  had  spoken.  He  saw  the  material  gain,  the 
bounding  circulation,  the  smiles  of  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  bailing  of  Jefferson  Davis,  the  material  gain  had 
he  been  at  home  and  in  command  would  not  have  weighed  as  a  feather 
against  the  higher  voice  of  his  conscience. 

That  signmg  of  the  bail-bond  of  Jefferson  Davis  was  'an  act  of 
moral  courage  characteristic  of  this  extraordinary  man.  When  it  be- 
came known  to  a  few  of  those  near  him  that  Mr.  Greeley  meant  to  visit 
Richmond  and  enter  into  recognizances  for  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Davis 
to  answer  the  charge  of  treason,  there  was  sore  dismay.  The  night 
before  leaving  he  came  into  my  room,  and,  other  matters  out  of  the  way, 
talked  about  it  He  was  impatient  over  the  dissonance  of  friends  to 
whom  he  had  spoken,  for  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  endure  dissent,  or 
to  be  reasoned  with  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  He  recited  their 
arguments.  The  Tribune  was  never  more  prosperous,  and  that  would 
be  injured.  There  were  the  soldiers  who  subscribed  for  the  Weekly 
Tribune^  keeping  it  up  in  the  hundred  thousands,  and  who  had  not  tired 
of  singing  about  "  hanging  Jefl^  Davis  on  a  sour  apple  tree.'*  They 
would  desert  his  standard.  There  was  "  The  American  Conflict,^'  his 
two-volume  war  book,  with  its  enormous  sale,  from  which  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  had  the  assurance  of  a  great  deal  of  money.  There 
was  his  canvass  for  the  United  States  Senate,  the  consummation  of 
that  assuredly  in  sight  Here  were  three  distinct  reasons  any  one  of 
which  would  have  disturbed  the  judgment  of  an  ordinary  man,  and 
each  crying  in  trumpet-tongue  against  the  proposed  sacrifice.  Greeley, 
however,  had  thought  it  over.  Mr.  Davis  would  be  bailed  whether  he 
signed  the  bond  or  not.  That  he  knew.  They  might  assign  whatever 
motive  they  pleased.  There  was  a  duty, — that  of  stilling  the  after- 
storms  of  this  horrible  war,  of  giving  the  Southern  people  an  earnest 
of  one  Republican's  desire  for  fraternity.  The  seas  might  rise,  or  the 
mountains  fall,  or  the  incumbent  heavens  compass  him  about,  but  he 
was  going  to  Richmond.     And  he  went 

It  came  to  pass  as  was  feared.  The  Weekly  Tribwne  received  a 
staggering  blow.     Thousands  abandoned  it  in  anger.     The  sale  of 
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'•  The  American  Conflict"  ceased,  and  never  recovered.  Tlie  canvass 
for  t]ie  Senate — a  caDva&s,  as  it  seemed,  with  every  assurance  of  success 
— went  down  into  darkness;  and  even  tlie  Union  League  of  New 
York  was  summoned  to  protest  against  a  fellow-member  bailing  the 
Confederate  chief.  The  losses  to  Mr.  Greeley  in  money,  newspaper 
hopes  and  revenues,  and  the  contiummation  of  a  [>roud  ambitioa  dear 
as  the  ruddiest  impulse  of  his  heart,  were  immeasurable.  He  had 
counted  them.  He  knew  the  temper  he  braved,  the  resentments  lie 
awakened,  the  force  of  Republican  anger.  But  he  went  his  way  as 
Luther  of  old,  smiling  and  brave.  Those  of  us  behind  the  scenes  saw 
the  sublimity  of  this  self-renunciatioQ.  We  might  question  its  neces- 
sity, its  timeliness,  but  it  was  the  act  of  a  ptriotic  spirit,  who  felt 
that  the  dearest  interests  and  hopes  of  his  life  were  as  nothing  when 
the  country  could  be  served. 

There  was  no  name  in  those  days  more  familiar  to  the  younger 
journalists,  more  frequently  mentioned  with 
affection  and  respect,  than  "  Kaymond  of  the 
T^Tnes."  I  first  saw  Raymond  on  the  battle- 
field of  Bull  Run,  in  company  with  Russell 
of  the  London  Tltnies  and  the  late  George 
Wilkes.  I  last  saw  him  standing  on  the 
steps  of  the  Jlmea  office,  in  the  joy  of  ripe, 
triumphant  manhood.  That  uignt  he  was  to 
be  found  stricken  and  dead  on  the  threshold 
of  his  home :  no  loss  in  my  day  so  un- 
timely, nor  meaning  so  much  to  the  profession 
and  the  political  wel&re  of  the  country. 
HENRY  J.  RiyHOND.  Raymoud  was  a  young  man, — not  fifty,  as  I 

recall  his  years, — and  Gmnt  was  about  enter- 
ing upon  his  Presidency.  Raymond  had  been  "  Lieutenaut-General 
in  politics"  to  Lincoln,  as  Lincoln  called  him,  and  he  would  probably 
have  held  the  same  office  to  Grant,  with  what  results  in  the  shaping 
of  ihe  Grant  administration  and  the  avoidance  by  the  new  President 
of  the  mistakes  incident  to  a  want  of  political  knowledge  we  can  readily 
conceive. 

For  several  years  I  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Raymond, — as  a 
young  journalist  in  a  minor  sphere,  lived  like  the  rest  of  us  under  his 
fascination.  He  was  the  kindliest  of  men.  He  had  an  open,  oz-Iike 
eye,  a  neat,  dapper  person,  which  seemed  made  for  an  overcoat,  a  low, 
placid,  decisive  voice,  argued  with  you  in  a  Socratic  method  by  asking 
questions  and  summing  up  your  answers  against  yon  as  evidence  that 
at  last  you  had  found  the  blessing  of  conviction.  He  was  never  in  a 
hurry,  and  yet  there  was  no  busier  person  in  journalism. 

Raymond  had  the  Rochefoucauld  sense  of  observation,  and  in  con- 
versation you  found  yourself  in  presence  of  a  thinker  in  a  constant 
state  of  inquiry  and  doubt.  He  was  a  journalist  in  everything  but  his 
ambitions,  and  these  tended  to  public  life.  I  once  asked  him  why  he 
took  the  trouble  to  go  to  Congress  and  endure  that  atmosphere  of 
idleness  and  irritation,  when  he  might  have  his  beloved  books  around 
him  and  hear  the  inspiring  clangor  of  the  presses  under  his  feet. 
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*'  Well/'  was  the  answer, "  it  was  a  privilege  to  feel  when  yon  answered 
the  call  of  your  name  that  your  voice  was  a  determining  factor  in  the 
government  of  the  Republic/'  Raymond's  constant  attitude  of  doubt 
was  against  his  success  in  legislation.  He  was  conservative.  He 
could  not  endure  a  caucus.  There  was  nothing  in  this  world  entirely 
right  or  entirely  wrong, — no  peach  that  did  not  have  a  sunny  side. 
Therefore  to  an  impatient  party — to  a  party,  for  instance,  mad  with 
an  impeachment  fever — Raymond  was  an  impossible  leader.  In  France 
he  would  have  been  a  Girondist,  and,  riding  in  the  tumbrils  with 
Vergniaud,  would  have  met  his  fate  with  a  smile. 

And  yet  Raymond  had  shown  in  political  conventions,  in  legislation, 
and  in  the  press,  the  utmost  intrepidity.  He  was  a  brave  man,  and  liked 
the  joy  of  a  fight.  But  when  it  was  over  he  had  no  skill  in  discussing 
its  moral  consequences.  The  fighting  quality  was  in  his  blood, — in 
his  clean-cut,  condensed,  incisive  face,  the  clinched  lips,  the  pallor  that 
came  with  heat  in  controversy.  But,  after  all,  what  good  ?  There 
was  always  that  other  side,  and  in  this  wearisome  world  was  anything 
worth  an  expense  of  temper  and  time?  Yes,  there  was  always  the 
sunny  side  to  the  peach,  and  better  spend  our  days  in  looking  it  out 
than  in  brawls. 

This  ever-deepening  criticism,  this  spirit  of  doubt  and  inquiry,  made 
Raymond  challenge  the  theory  that  the  press  was  a  profession.  He 
had  no  grand  ideas  about  the  Archimedes  lever  which  moved  the  world. 
What  was  the  press,  the  fourth  estate, — whatever  we  called  it,  with 
our  rhetorical  frills  and  fribbles, — but  a  business,  to  be  so  treated,  a 
means  of  livelihood  and  thrift  and  earning  money  ?  *'  There  is 
nothing,"  he  once  said  to  me,  ^'  of  less  consequence  to  a  public  man 
than  what  the  papers  printed  about  him  yesterday, — nothing  of  more 
consequence  than  what  they  may  print  about  him  to-morrow.''  I  have 
thoueht  that  it  was  this  conception  of  journalism  which  deprived  Ray- 
mond of  the  moral  force  as  a  teacher  which  belonged  to  such  a  man  as 
Greeley.  If  the  press  had  a  business  aspect  to  Greeley, — and  he  was 
not  insensible  to  the  duty  of  earning  one's  daily  bi'ead, — it  never  ap- 
peared in  his  editorial  admonitions.  Greeley  was  the  advocate, — stri- 
dent, implacable,  vehement  in  season  and  out  of  season,  resolved  that 
mankind  should  not  go  to  perdition, — not  if  it  could  be  prevented  by 
a  generous  circulation  of  the  Tribtme,  and  especially  the  weekly  and 
semi-weekly  editions,  with  their  admirable  treatises  on  agriculture. 
Raymond  was  the  quiet,  critical,  somewhat  impassive  man  of  afiairs, 
who  looked  at  the  whole  panorama  like  the  lounger  at  the  club-window, 
thinking  only  of  its  movement  and  color. 

In  its  entirety,  I  take  it,  we  have  had  no  more  brilliant  career  than 
that  of  Raymond.  He  was  successful  as  a  very  young  man,  and  I  note 
no  failure  but  what  came  from  the  misconception  which  threw  him  for 
a  season  into  Congress.  He  had  the  undivided  love  of  his  fellows. 
From  the  tone  of  his  conversations  after  he  left  Congress,  I  think  that 
he  had  resolved  to  return  to  journalism,  never  to  leave  it,  but  to  love  it 
with  connubial  fidelity.  If  this  had  been  permitted,  his  genius  would 
have  achieved  much,  for  the  period  was  that  of  change.  He  might 
have  anticipated  the  recent  revolutions  in  the  press,  to  the  extent  at 
Vol.  LI.— 18 
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least  of  foreseeing  and  eraspiDg  those  stupendous  commercial  advan- 
tages which  are  among  the  trophies  of  the  century.  I  can  well  believe 
that  this  was  in  his  heart, — the  ultimate  reach  of  his  ambition.  He 
had  named  his  journal  The  Timeti,  having  its  English  namesake  as  hia 
ideal.  Improved  by  many  trials,  with  the  wisdom  of  experieuce  and 
success,  with  an  intrepid  chivalrous  sentiment  in  what  he  proposed 
and  did,  with  the  universal  respe<.-t  of  his  generation,  with  aa  amazing 
celerity  of  action  and  clearness  of  Judgment,  Raymond  In  his  prime 
seemed  better  fitted  than  any  man  I  have  known  to  take  up  the  stand- 
ard and  lead  the  journalism  of  America  to  its  still  unattained  destiny. 
But  Raymond  in  his  prime  was  to  die, — a  generous,  noble-mind^, 
aspiriug  soul,  whom  those  who  loved  sorely  grudged  to  see  lapsing  into 
silence  and  night. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  knew  Geot^  D.  Prentice,  although  I  have 
had  conversations  with  him.  It  would  be  hard  under  present  press 
conditions  to  make  intelligible  nis  exact  po- 
sition in  journalisHb  We  looked  at  him  as 
an  erratic,  ever-shining  star, — a  wonder  iu 
the  Southwestern  skies.  There  seemed  no 
end  to  his  genius, — that  daily  stream  of  wit, 
comment,  verse,  the  saying  of  the  oddest 
things  in  ten  lines,  a  style  with  the  freshness 
of  spring,  gayety,  courtesy,  snapping  fire 
when  provoked,  but  always  marked  with 
humanity  and  patriotism.  Prentice  was  an 
American  whose  Americanism  spread  from 
sea  to  sea.  He  was  neither  insular,  parochial, 
nor  mountain-hemmed.  There  was  as  much 
in  the  granite  of  Massachusetts  or  the  Loui- 
□KiROE  D.  FHENTicE.  siaoa  luBm  as  in  the  blue  grass  of  Kentucky. 

The  soil  to  be  sacred  had  simply  to  be 
American.  That  Kentucky  remained  true  to  the  Union  was  due  to 
George  D.  Prentice.  I  thought  of  this  with  reverent  gratitude  to  his 
memory  as  I  stood  by  his  grave,  noWso  many  years  ago. 

I  saw  enough  of  Prentice  to  have  my  own  private  phott^raphic 
summary  of  him,  as  it  were,  when  he  came  to  Washington  in  1861 
and  became  the  guest  of  Mr,  Forney,  with  whom  I  was  living  as  pri- 
vate secretary.  Loyal  Washington  went  into  a  triumphant  mood  over 
this  visit.  It  meant  bo  much.  Prentice  was  from  the  South.  He 
was  intolerant  for  the  Union.  To  our  fancy  he  had  been  writing  in 
defence  of  our  cause  with  a  pistol  for  paper-weight  and  a  bowie-knife 
for  a  pen-handle.  And  when  he  came,  what  with  the  fame  of  his  doings 
and  our  fancy  aflame  over  his  coming,  we  were  prepared  for  somePlan- 
tagenet  knight  who  might  have  stepped  from  the  pages  of  "  Ivanhoe." 
What  we  saw  was  the  silent  man,  old  before  his  time, — fires  latent,  if 
not  dead, — slowly  moving,  dormant,  a  seamed  face,  the  remnant  of  the 
soul  in  liis  eyes,  which  gleamed  at  you  and  told  something  of  the 
genius  which  for  a  generation  had  governed  the  Southwest. 

One  evening  especially  I  recall,  when  we  had  Prentice  for  a  period 
of  worship  in  Forney's  rooms  on  the  brow  of  Capitol  Hill, — Wash- 
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iDgtOD  below,  the  lights  of  Arlington  in  the  distance,  an  occasional 
warning  note  of  cannon  from  the  batteries  beyond  to  remind  that 
war  was  afoot,  and  such  a  company!  Lincoln,  arriving  late,  with 
that  tired,  sad,  inscrutable  face,  which  seemed  in  communion  with 
destiny ;  Seward,  in  loud  angry  declamation  over  French  and  English 
sympathy  with  secession ;  Cameron,  his  Cabinet  footing  growing  un- 
steady, and  throwing  dismay  by  his  arguments  in  favor  of  freeing  and 
arming  the  slaves ;  Russell,  of  the  London  TimeSy  rather  under  sus- 
picion in  select  Union  circles, — who  sang  Thackeray^s  "  Little  Billee" 
ballad  with  a  rollicking  Irish  humor, — ^and  "Underbill  of  the  Hmea" 
as  we  knew  him  then,  to  sing  "  John  Brown"  for  the  first  time  to  a 
thrilled  company.  A  crowded  Washington  party — every  nerve  strung 
with  the  excitement  of  war, — soldiers,  statesmen,  camp-followers,  poli- 
ticians,— loud  talk  bursting  into  oratory,  misunderstandings  and  ex- 
planations, the  atmosphere  of  doubt  which  hung  heavily  over  Wash- 
ington gatherings  in  those  days, — "  who  was  true  and  who  wasn't?" — 
whiskey  and  champagne,  and  such  a  gobbling  of  salads  and  creams, — 
one  of  those  famous  but  now  impossible  war  parties,  extravagant  in 
its  hospitality,  surging  around  Prentice,  who  sat  in  a  state  of  being 
worshipped,  alive  to  nothing  but  champagne. 

Cameron,  however,  must  insist  upon  making  a  speech  on  his  &- 
vorite  theme,— emancipation.  Cameron  was  an  awkward  speaker, 
looked  at  the  table,  as  a  rule,  when  he  spoke,  and  when  making  a  point 
pounded  the  table.  He  had  a  clean,  concise  style,  said  what  he  meant 
to  say,  and  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  To  Prentice,  to  many 
Union  men  from  the  Middle  States,  this  idea  of  emancipation  w&s  as 
repellent  as  that  of  secession.  Cameron  was  a  year  ahead  of  his  time, 
and  even  among  Republicans  very  much  alone.  His  speech  chilled  the 
company.  Caleb  B.  Smith,  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Cabinet,  repudiated 
him  as  in  any  way  speaking  for  the  administration,  amid  cheers  and 
windlasses  in  tingle.  Cameron  listened  defiant,  looking  as  stern  as 
one  of  the  crags  of  his  ancestral  Lochiel. 

After  Smith,  Prentice  woke  up,  the  fire  aflame,  and  came  with  pas- 
sionate retort.  He  at  least  could  speak  with  a  claim  to  be  heard. 
He  had  come  from  the  picket-lines  of  the  Union.  He  had  not  been 
living  in  snug  Pennsylvania  or  symj>athetic  New  Hamphire,  but  out  on 
the  line.  Rebellion  had  broken  into  his  State  and  thrown  distraction 
over  his  fireside.  He  had  suffered,  he  had  labored,  he  had  endured. 
But  it  was  for  the  Union.  Was  he  to  come  to  Washington  and  be 
told  that  all  this  was  for  the  negro, — for  a  mere  slave?  Because  the 
cause  of  the  Union  was  just,  were  all  other  rights  to  be  sacrificed? 
Was  the  sacredness  of  the  Union  incompatible  with  rights  sacred  before 
the  Union  was  even  a  dream  ? 

The  speech  showed  Prentice  in  a  glow, — what  was  in  the  man. 
The  speech  over,  he  lapsed  into  abstraction, — heard  with  apparent 
apathy  the  congratulations  of  those  who  came  to  disavow  the  Secretary 
of  War.  And  when  Cameron,  in  his  hearty,  sensible,  prompt  way, 
advanced  with  outstretched  glass  and  intimated  that  there  was  an  elo- 
quence in  champagne  more  subtle  than  even  the  voice  of  a  Cabinet 
minister,  Prentice  awakened  to  the  summons,  and  hearkened  with  an 
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almost  vanished  smile  to  some  story  from  the  SosqaebBnna  that  had  its 
genesis  wheo  Jackson  was  President  and  Creorge  the  Fourth  was  king. 

John  W.  Forney  was  my  first  master,  and  I  served  him  for  some 
years,  in  the  early  days  of  7^  Press.  There_  is  much  to  be  said  of 
Forney  that  must  serve  for  another  occasion, 
when  some  estimate  of  the  man  and  his  work 
may  be  submitted  to  his  countrymen.  I 
should  be  loath  to  dismi^  him  in  the  few 
paragraphs  vouchsafed  to  me  in  the  columns 
of  a  magazine. 

Forney  had  a  distinct  personality,  unlike 
any  of  thoee  eminent  cont«mporaries.  He 
was  a  Pennsylvanian,  with  the  strength  and 
limitations  of  his  uativi^.  To  him,  with 
tnie  Pennsylvania  instinct,  the  Lord  left  little 
worth  creating  when  He  finished  with  the 
Xiancaster  valley.  This  was  his  horizon,  with 
broadening  outlooks  towards  Washington 
joHw  w.  FORHKv.  sttd  Ncw  York.     He  bad  the  fire  of  Gallic 

genius,  an  impulsive  flashing  nature,  typified 
in  his  concentrated  eye-glanoe.  The  governing  element  in  his  character 
was  intrepidity.  He  could  see  but  one  thing  at  a  dme,  and  what  con- 
cerned him  must  concern  the  universe.  Wliile  this  gave  him  singular 
power  and  force,  it  was  the  force  of  the  rifie-ball. 

There  was  a  Napoleonic  genius  in  Forney,  but  he  was  Napoleon  on 
the  island  of  Elba.  What  he  would  have  done  had  he  attained  his  em- 
pire, who  can  say  ?  Forney  had  the  loftiest  ambitions ;  and  there  were 
in  him  capacities  for  leadership,  for  destruction  as  well  as  constrnction, 
for  war  as  well  as  peace,  surpassed  by  those  of  no  man  of  his  time. 
But  fate  doomed  him  into  some  petty  Buchanan  brawl,  some  barren 
carrying  the  water  and  refreshments  business  of  "supporting  Douglas," 
some  earnest,  unavailing  efforts  to  win  from  Lincoln  and  the  R^ub- 
licaos  the  rect^nition  due  to  the  incomparable  enei^y  and  patriotism 
with  which  he  supporled  the  Union.     He  never  came  to  his  own. 

Forney  never  learned — or  at  least  never  applied — the  lesson  which 
Bennett  seared  into  the  hearts  of  the  generation, — that  the  world  must 
fear  before  it  follows,  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  dt^  in  what  peo- 
ple call  public  opinion,  and  that  it  must  be  well  flexed  before  you  have 
the  comfort  of  its  affection.  But  to  have  done  this  he  must  have  been  as 
Swift  or  Voltaire,  and  not  the  kind,  appreciative,  sympathetic  genttemaa 
as  we  knew  him.  His  greatest  contribution  to  the  press  was  the  lesson 
of  candor  and  courtesy.  He  was  the  first  of  the  then  r^gnin^  jour- 
nalists to  teach  good  will  and  good  fellowship  in  the  preaa.  He  was 
insensible  to  abuse,  indifferent  to  misrepresentation.  He  never  replied 
in  anger  to  the  angriest  taunt.  I  recall  his  reading  a  savage  diatribe, 
which  would  have  justified  a  message  under  the  code,  and  answering 
it  by  nominating  his  assailant  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  It  was  bis  way 
of  speaking  the  soft  answer  which  turneth  away  wrath. 

From  1858 — when  Forney  declared  war  upon  the  Buchanan  admin- 
istration— to  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  he  dominated  the  journalism  of 
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Pennsylvania,  was  among  the  reigning  powers  in  the  land.  History  has 
no  better  bit  of  political  fighting  than  the  ADti-Lecompton  controversy. 
It  was  fooght  to  the  end  and  won.  More  than  any  political  influence 
of  the  day  it  secured  the  election  of  Lincoln.  It  came  in  its  entirety 
from  Forney^s  brain,  and  was  won  by  his  merciless  energy  and  courage. 

This  and  so  much  more  remain  to  be  said  of  Forney,  when  occasion 
serves.  There  were  giants  in  his  day,  and  he  was  of  them.  None  was 
more  to  be  honored  than  the  brilliant  young  Penusylvanian  who  came 
from  his  Lancaster  home  to  found  and  direct  a  policy  which  was  to  sway 
the  nation,  to  be  one  of  the  leading  instruments  under  the  providence  of 
Ood  in  fighting  the  civic  side  of  the  war  which  assured  the  perpetuity 
of  the  Union. 

Yes,  there  ware  eiants  in  those  days.  Of  some  of  them  I  have  writ- 
ten in  a  vague,  wandering  way.  The  press  is  no  longer  the  expression 
of  personal  power  as  when  these  illustrious  men  were  reigning.  It  has 
grown  with  a  pace  startling  even  to  those  who  dwell  upon  the  pace  of 
the  century.  Then  the  newspaper  was  a  teacher, — the  voice  of  one 
thinker,  one  leader.  Now  it  is  a  university.  As  much  intellect  is 
needed  to  disseminate  a  journal  as  to  govern  Harvard  or  Yale.  The 
fly-sheets  of  the  earlier  day,  with  their  thin,  flimsy  happenings  of  news, 
have  given  place  to  the  daily  volume  which  embodies  the  genius  of  the 
artist,  the  writer,  the  artificer,  and  the  statesman.  Then  there  was  no 
journal  great  enough  for  Greeley  or  Forney ;  now  there  could  be  no 
Forney  or  Greeley  great  enough  for  the  journal.  In  their  day  Plato 
walked  in  the  eroves  of  the  Academy  and  Abelard  lectured  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine.  In  time  their  influence  was  to  develop  into  the 
schools  which  have  nourished  the  genius  of  civilization.  So  with  jour- 
nalism. The  men  who  reigned  have  gone ;  but  behind  them  remains 
an  empire,  which  would  have  taxed  it  not  exhausted  the  resources  of 
their  sovereignty. 

John  £u$$ell  Young, 
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"  T  OVE  is  to  die,''  he  said ; 
Ju     "  Sweet  'twere  to  die  for  love !" 

(Yellow  the  curls  above 
Cheeks  soft  and  red. 
In  a  rapture  of  dreaming  the  stripling  lay, 
And  the  birds  were  singing  the  revel  of  May.) 

"  Love  is  to  live,"  he  cried ; 
"  Brave  'tis  for  love  to  bear ! 
Though  time  no  hope  may  spare, 
Love  doth  abide." 
(The  snow-flakes  fell  on  an  old  man's  head ; 
To  the  south  and  the  summer  the  birds  had  fled.) 

CkarUi  Wathington  Cbleman. 
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JOSIAH'8  ALARM. 

WHEN  we  had  the  furnace  put  into  our  new  house,  the  man  who 
built  the  house,  and  the  agent  who  sold  it,  acted  awful  skairt 

The  agent  talked  dretful  skairful.  He  said  we  would  be  too  hot. 
He  said,  "  In  every  other  respect  it  wuz  a  perfect  furnace,  only  it  would 
be  liable  to  heat  us  up  too  much." 

By  the  contract  Josiah  wuz  to  give  a  big  hefty  price  for  the  fumaoe, 
and  this  wuz  thd  one  they  brung. 

Wall,  finally  the  agent  talked  so  much  about  the  awful  amount 
of  heat  it  would  throw  out  that  Josiah  got  skairt,  and  he  says, — 

'^  I  guess  we  had  better  get  a  smaller  one,  Samantha.  How  it  would 
look  to  have  a  sunstroke  in  the  winter!"  sez  he.  "It  v^ould  mortify 
me  to  have  one  myself,  or  have  you." 

This  wuz  before  they  got  it  sot  up.     But  I  sez, — 

"  Be  calm,  Josiah  Allen.  Don't  let's  be  too  hasty  in  our  move- 
ments. I  dare  persume  to  say  we  may  suffer  from  the  heat  ofttimes. 
But  you  know  it  is  three  or  four  sizes  smaller  than  the  one  we  laid  out 
to  have." 

"  Yes,"  sez  Josiah.  "  But  this  is  such  a  heater,  Samantha,  I  s'poze 
there  hain't  nothin'  like  it  in  the  country  for  pourin'  out  the  heat  in 
torrents.  And  it  takes  next  to  nothin'  in  coal  to  run  it.  I  am  sorry 
I  got  so  much  coal,"  sez  he,  dreamily,  a-lookin'  at  the  big  heaped-up 
ben.  "It  is  all  onnecessary;  it  hain't  a-goin'  to  take  more'n  a  ton, 
if  it  duz  that,  to  run  it  all  winter." 

"  Oh,  shaw  I"  sez  I. 

"  Wall,  it  won't  take  but  a  few  pounds  more,  anyway.  I  know  it 
won't  from  what  the  agent  says.  I  am  sorry,"  sez  he,  "  that  I  didn't 
get  it  by  the  pound  as  we  needed  it.  It  hain't  likely  we  shall  ever 
empty  that  ben,  not  if  we  don't  live  beyond  the  nateral  age  of 
mortals." 

And  Josiah  looked  sad. 

But  I  merely  says  ag'in,  "  Oh,  shaw !"  For  I  didn't  fall  in  with  his 
idees  at  all.  And  the  idee  looked  silly  to  me  of  his  goin'  to  Jones- 
ville  and  bringin'  coal  home  a  few  pounds  at  a  time,  like  tea,  or  suger ; 
and  so  I  says  "  Oh,  shaw  !"  to  it. 

And  then  he  started  off  on  a  new  tact,  and  sez  he,  "  I  am  afraid 
it  is  resky,  anyway,  to  have  it  round.  I  am  afraid  it  will  bum  up  the 
house." 

But  I  kep'  on  a-counselin'  him  to  keep  calm,  and  try  it,  and  then 
he  begin  on  a  new  idee,  about  heatin'  the  door-yard  with  it  from  the 
furnace-room  door,  and  raisin'  vegitables  and  flowers  for  market. 

But  I  says,  "  With  snow  eight  or  ten  feet  deep,  and  old  zero  a-goin* 
down  to  forty,  I  guess  we  can't  raise  many  vegitables  and  flowers  in 
the  door-yard." 

"  Of  course  we  couldn't  without  the  furnace,"  sez  he.  "  But  that 
furnace,  from  what  that  agent  says,  would  jest  melt  the  snow  right 
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dowu  and  keep  it  warm  as  summer  clear  to  the  orchard  fence.  And 
the  meltin'  snow  would  make  the  ground  moist  and  rich.  Why/^ 
sez  he,  '^  Samautha^  I  believe  we  could  make  our  everlastin'  fortune 

by  m:' 

And  he  sot  down  and  crossed  his  l^s,  and  b^in  to  calculate,  on 
the  back  of  the  Almanac,  how  much  string-beans  would  fetch  in  Jan- 
uary, and  how  our  lettuce  would  be  sought  for  in  December,  and  how 
much  he  ort  to  have  a  head  for  it. 

But  I  looked  on  this  like  one  of  the  many  bubbles  I  had  seen  him 
throw  up  rosy  and  gold-tinted,  to  break  anon  over  his  devoted  but  bald 
head,  and  drizzle  down  into  damp  mist  and  nothingness. 

And  I  kep'  on  a-tellin'  him  to  be  mejum,  and  to  go  slow.    Sez  I, — 

^^  Don't  you  go  to  breakin'  up  ground  and  puttin^  in  garden-seeds  in 
November  on  the  strength  of  that  furnace." 

But  sez  he,  "  The  neat  of  it  ort  to  be  utilized.  It  is  not  only 
resky  to  have  so  much  heat  a-layin'  loose  round,  but  it  seems  wicked 
to  waste  it." 

And  I  ketched  Josiah  Allen  that  day  a-liggerin'  on  a  blank  page 
in  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs  how  he  could  carry  the  waste  heat  to  the 
barn  and  heat  up  the  cattle. 

But  I  kep'  calm  through  it  all.  Of  course  I  knew  from  the  aunt's 
talk  that  we  wuz  takin'  a  great  resk  onto  us,  almost  like  goiir  to  a 
torrid  zone  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  And  though  I  did  in  my  secret 
thoughts  apprehend  sunstrokes  and  prostrations,  and  perused  the  medi- 
cal portion  of  the  Almanac  in  my  hours  of  leisure,  for  directions  to 
fetch  folks  to  when  they  wuz  prostrated  by  heat,  still  I  kep'  a  calm 
demeanor  on  the  outside  of  me,  and  never  let  on  to  Josiah  that  I  had 
a  apprehension. 

That  is  my  way,  to  keep  still,  and  calm,  and  do  everything  I  can 
to  avert  danger. 

In  the  same  quiet  way,  I  got  out  three  old  palm-leaf  fans,  and  put 
new  bindin's  round  the  edges,  and  hemmed  over  the  bottom  of  my 
old  lawn  dress,  and  I  bought  eleven  yards  of  cheese  bandage  cloth  at 
a  outlay  of  five  cents  a  yard,  and  colored  it  a  soft  gray  with  plum 
boughs.  If  I  couldn't  wear  calico  in  the  winter,  as  I  mistrusted  I 
couldn't  from  the  agent's  talk,  why,  I  laid  out  to  be  prepared.  And 
if  my  apprehensions  wuz  futile,  why,  I  laid  out  to  make  it  into  a  com- 
forter for  my  bed.  Ten  yards  would  make  the  comforter,  and  the  odd 
yard  I  needed  for  a  wipin'-cloth. 

They  wuz  quite  a  long  time  a-settin'  up  the  furnace.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  take  a  good  while,  but  I  wuzn't  used  to  the  common  behavior 
of  furnaces,  and  didn't  know  but  it  wuz  one  of  their  habits  to  be  a 
good  while  a-bein'  sot  up. 

Of  course,  Josiah  bein'  a  man,  and  bein'  round  with  the  workmen 
more,  and  hearin'  more  of  the  skairful  talk  of  that  agent,  about  the 
heat  that  wuz  soon  a-goin'  to  pour  onto  us,  it  wuz  nateral  that  he 
should  get  skairter  than  I  wuz,  and  it  wuz  on  the  very  afternoon  that 
they  finished  settin'  it  up,  and  I  s'poze  the  agent  had  acted  very  skair- 
ful, and  also  the  men  that  wuz  a-helpin'  set  it  up  (for  of  course  it  wuz 
nateral  that  they  should  all  be  linked  together  in  their  talk  about  it). 
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It  wuz  that  very  afternoon^  aloug  towards  nighty  that  I  overheard 
Josiah,  out  by  the  gate^  a-tryin'  to  sell  his  clothes,  all  his  thick  ones. 
And  I  walked  right  out  bareheaded,  and  interfered. 

But  Josiah  says,  "  What  will  I  ever  want  of  'em  ag'in  ?" 

And  I  says,  "  You  act  like  a  luny.  Hain't  you  got  to  go  out  any 
more  to  mill  or  to  meetin'  ?" 

But  sez  he,  ^'  I  am  only  sellin'  them  that  I  wear  round  the  house 
winters." 

But  I  sez,  *^  Do  you  desist  imegiatly/'  sez  I.  "  If  the  clothes  hain't 
wanted,  I  need  'em  for  carpet-rags." 

"  Carpets !"  sez  he.  "  Do  you  s'poze  we  can  stand  carpets  in  such 
a  heat  ?     I  am  goin'  to  buy  mattin',  mattin'  of  the  very  coolest  kind." 

Sez  I,  sternly,  "  Do  you  stop  sellin'  or  buyin',  and  wait." 

"  Yes,"  sez  he,  bitterly,  "  wait !  till  we  all  have  sunstrokes,  and 
are  dead  and  buried." 

I  see  he  wuz  fearfully  worked  up,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  afternoon 
I  made  errents  for  him  to  keep  him  away  from  that  agent  and  the 
workmen.  I  see  he  wuz  gettin'  completely  onstrung.  And  I,  with 
my  own  inward  apprehensions,  wuz  in  no  state  to  string  him  up  ag'in. 

So  I  kep'  him  away  from  them  by  borrowin'  things  I  didn't  want 
of  Mrs.  Gowdey,  and  sendin'  home  tea  I  never  had  to  Miss  Bobbitses, 
and  etc.  etc. 

Yes,  to  such  depths  of  deceit  will  a  woman's  devoted  love  lead  her. 

Wall,  about  night  they  got  it  sot  up,  and  Josiah  and  I  proceeded 
down-stairs  to  see  it.  They  had  all  gone  then,  for  Miss  Bobbet  had 
detained  Josiah  with  a  long  story.     She  mistrusted  sunthin'. 

Wall,  when  we  went  down  to  see  it,  it  looked  queer  enough.  The 
furnace  wuz  so  very  small,  and  the  big  pipes  a-leadin'  from  it  in  every 
direction  looked  so  very  big. 

I  don't  know  as  I  can  describe  it  any  better  than  to  say  it  looked 
like  a  small  teacup  sot  out  in  a  door-yard,  with  very  big  eave-spouts 
a-runnin'  from  it  all  over  the  yard.  Or  as  a  very  small  infant  of  a  few 
weeks  of  age  would  look,  a-settin'  up  with  a  man's  high  hat  on,  and  a 
pair  of  number  eleven  boots'. 

It  looked  curious,  and  Strang,  so  strange  that  I  sithed,  as  I  looked 
at  it,  and  Josiah  looked  stunted,  and  he  took  out  his  bandanna  hand- 
kerdiief  and  wiped  his  forward,  without  words. 

Finally  he  sez,  sort  o'  dreamily, — 

^*  'Most  all  great  inventions  and  discoveries  look  strange  at  first." 

And  I  sez,  almost  mechanically,  ''Yes,  that  is  so,  Josiah." 

And  he  spoke  out  ag'in, ''  Napoleon  Boneparte  wuz  a  small  man, 
but  what  a  generel  he  wuz !     What  a  leader !     How  fiery  he  wuz  I" 

And  I  sez,  "  Yes,"  ag'in. 

And  he  sez,  a-brightenin'  up  in  his  thoughts,  and  in  delicate 
defierenoe  to  me, — 

"  The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword." 

Wall,  the  next  mornin'  the  fire  wuz  built  in  the  fhrnace,  and,  it 
bein'  hot  weather,  it  heat  the  house  beautifully.  It  wuz  about  ninety  in 
the  shade,  so  the  furnace  heat  the  house  warm,  and  the  agent  and  men 
looked  triumphant,  and  ag'in  Josiah's  apprehensions  rose,  and  he  won- 
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dered  how  we  wuz  goin'  to  get  through  the  winter  with  it  without 
meltin'  right  down  in  our  tracts. 

But  I  kep'  oool,  or  as  cool  as  I  could  in  dog-days,  and  didn't  say 
much. 

Wall,  it  run  alone,  and  run  along,  the  furnace  always  a-goin',  to 
dry  the  plasterin',  and  Joeiah's  stock  of  wint^  coal  kep'  a-dwindlin' 
down. 

Whatever  else  the  furnace  could  do,  or  couldn't  do,  it  could  devour 
coal  with  the  best  of  'em.  Like  some  folks  I  have  seen,  it  wuz  small 
in  size,  but  had  a  immense  appetite. 

Ton  after  ton  vanished  like  tales  that  wuz  told,  into  its  insatiable 
mouth  (door  of  furnace). 

But  as  the  weather  wuz  still  hot,  it  heat  the  house  beautifully,  so 
Josiah  didn't  complain.  But  he  lay  awake  nights  a-worryin'  about  the 
effects  of  heat. 

But  finally  there  come  on  a  cold  snap,  jest  as  I  wuz  a-gettin'  the 
new  house  cleaned,  and  carpets  put  down,  and  I  found  there  wuzn't  a 
room  I  could  set  down  in,  it  wuz  so  cold. 

It  wuz  a  very  cold  day  when  I  had  the  dinin'-room  carpet  put 
down,  and  I  had  hired  a  stout  healthy  woman,  two  hundred  pounds 
wuz  her  weight,  and  her  temperature  wuz  above  normal,  it  wuz  so 
good. 

I  went  over  to  the  house  that  momin',  and  I  shivered  impercep- 
tibly as  I  walked  through  the  rooms, — I  didn't  venter  to  set, — and  I 
met  Josiah  a-comin'  up  from  the  suUer  with  his  mittens  on,  and  a  com- 
forter round  his  neck,  and  his  teeth  a-chatterin'. 

And  I  sez  to  him,  '^  Hain't  you  glad  you  didn't  sell  your  mittens 
and  comforter,  Josiah  ?" 

And  he  sez,  real  snappish,  ^^  I  wouldn't  be  a  fool !" 

And  I  sez,  '^  I  didn't  mean  no  hurt,  Josiah,''  and  I  added  further, 
as  I  clapped  my  hands  together  to  warm  'em,  ^^  We  are  both  sufierers, 
Josiah  Allen." 

^^  Wall,"  sez  he,  ^'  when  we  get  into  the  house  it  will  be  different. 
Then  we  can  give  it  a  fair  test." 

And  I  sez,  a-glancin'  at  the  empty  coal-ben, — 

*^  If  four  tons  of  coal  hain't  a  test,  I  don't  know  a  test  when  I 
see  it." 

We  had  got  down  in  front  of  the  iumace  by  this  time,  and  I  looked 
down  on  it  pityin'ly,  it  looked  so  fearful  small,  and  the  cold  all  round  it 
seemed  so  intense. 

And  I  sez,  ^^  The  poor  little  thing  hain't  to  blame :  it  duz  the  best 
it  can,  but  it  has  took  too  hefty  a  job  on  it  for  its  size  and  oonstitu* 
tion." 

He  wuz  a-leanin'  over  the  top  of  the  furnace,  a-brushin'  off  the 
icicles  from  his  whiskers ;  and  he  says,  almost  mechanically, — 

'^  Tou  know  the  man  said  it  wuz  such  a  heater ;  you  know  he  said 
it  wuz  fairly  dangerous." 

"  Yes,"  sez  I ,  "  but  I  learned  long  ago  to  put  not  your  trust  in 
princes,  or  agents,"  sez  I.     "  That  is  Bible,  Josiah,  part  on't." 

Wall^  he  shivered  so  that  I  got  him  out  of  the  furnace-room  as 
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quick  as  I  could,  and  theu  I  went  up-stairs,  a-wroppin'  my  thick  woollen 
shawl  more  closely  round  my  frame,  and  I  looked  round  to  see  what 
had  become  of  my  hired  woman,  for  I  feared  the  worst ;  I  feared  she 
had  perished. 

But  no,  I  found  she  wuz  resusitated.  I  found  her  a-settin'  on  the 
regester  in  the  dinin'-room  floor,  the  heat  turned  on  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  and  she  wuz  a-sewin'  on  the  carpet. 

But  she  looked  blue,  and  her  frame  shook.  And  she  said  she  wuz 
cold,  bitter  cold. 

And  she  sez  to  me,  in  gloomy  axents,  — 

"  How  are  you  a-goin'  to  stand  it  through  the  winter?" 

My  soul  wuz  racked  with  the  same  agonizin'  apprehensions.  But 
I  tried  to  be  calm  ;  I  wuz  cool,  I  know, — freezin'  cool. 

Wall,  that  afternoon  I  made  a  voyalent  effort  to  have  that  furnace 
took  out,  and  a  bigger  one  put  in,  and  one  that  had  a  warmer  circu- 
lation and  a  more  healthy  constitution  inside  of  it 

"  For,"  sez  I,  "  if  we  enter  this  house  with  that  furnace  in  it,  we 
shall  all  likewise  perish." 

I  thought  mebby  if  I  used  a  skrlptural  term  the  man  would  hear 
to  me,  seein'  he  wuz  a  perfesser. 

But  no,  he  stood  firm.  He  said  "  we  hadn't  tested  it  sufficient." 
And  the  rest  of  the  men  a-standin'  round  with  blue  noses,  all  jined  in 
with  him  : 

"  No,  we  hadn't  tested  it." 

Wall,  I  gin  my  shawl  a  closter  wrop  round  my  chilly  frame,  and 
pinted  my  frigid  forefinger  towaixls  the  empty  coal-ben,  and  sez, — 

*'  If  four  tons  of  coal  hain't  a  test,  what  do  you  call  one  ?" 

And  sez  I,  '^  If  that  hain't  a  test,  there  is  a  woman  a-perishin'  out 
there  now,  a-settin'  on  the  r^ester :  bring  her  in  for  a  test  if  you  want 
another." 

But  no ;  one  of  'em  recommended  givin'  her  whiskey  to  keep  her 
temperature  up  till  she  got  the  carpet  down. 

But  Josiah  rousted  up  at  that,  and  said  ^^  he  wuzn't  ^in'  to  stand 
the  expense  of  keepin'  folkses  heat  up  with  brandy."  (That  man  is 
close.)  And  I  repudiated  the  idee,  and  said,  *^  I  put  more  faith  in 
soapstuus  and  woollen  shawls." 

And  I  sez  ag'in,  in  eloquent  axents,  *'  Take  out  that  fiimace,  and 
put  in  a  bigger  one,  and  I  will  move  in  and  test  it." 

And  then  they  said  **  they  wouldn't" 

And  we  said  "  we  wouldn't." 

And  then  the  man  threw  some  hints  at  us  about  the  law. 

And  then  Tirzah  Ann  throwed  some  back  at  him,  about  its  not 
bein'  a  new  furnace. 

Such  news  had  come  to  us,  and  come  very  straight  and  direct.  Miss 
Deacon  Elikum  Peck  told  she  that  wuz  Hetty  Avery,  and  she  that  wuz 
Hetty  told  old  Miss  Blod^tt,  and  she  told  the  editor  of  the  Augurses 
wife,  and  she  told  Miss  Preserve  Green,  and  she  told  Tirzah  Ann. 
It  come  straight. 

And  then  the  man  said  that  it  hadn't  never  been  sot  up  before^  and 
also  that  it  had  all  been  fixed  over  sense  it  wuz  sot  up. 
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This  wtus  very  satisfactory  to  Josiah,  but  not  to  me,  and  I  told  him 
ag'ioi  impressively, — 

^^  Take  oat  that  furnace.     My  life  I  feel  is  at  the  stake/' 

But  they  stood  firm.  And  when  one  party  stands  firm  and  won't 
move,  the  other  party  has  got  to ;  that  is,  if  there  is  any  movement. 

So  finally,  with  a  forebodin'  mind  and  a  frosty  frame,  I  took  the 
venter. 

I  had  a  large  coal  stove  in  the  kitchen,  so  I  knew  that  part  of  the 
hoose  WU2  habitable.  So  I  moved  in,  accompanied  by  a  good  wood 
stove,  which  wuz  sot  up  in  my  room. 

Wall,  the  first  thing  that  happened  to  me  wuz  a  cold  that  set  my 
teeth  to  achin'  so  hard  it  seemed  as  if  they  must  shatter  the  gooms,  and 
my  face  swelled  up  almost  enormous.  I  lay  in  the  most  excrutiating 
agony  for  a  week.  The  pain  I  suffered  every  hour  wuz  costly  enough 
to  me  to  buy  the  furnace,  pipe  and  all,  if  pain  could  profit  a  man  or 
woman. 

At  last  I  got  easier  through  the  constant  application  of  hot 
poultices,  mustard,  catnip,  etcetery.  And  a  hot  fire  in  my  wood  stove 
made  me  comfortable  in  frame.  I  couldn't  sleep,  so  I  could  'tend  to 
havin'  the  wood  put  in. 

One  night,  the  coldest  of  the  season,  worn  out  with  long  watchin' 
and  pain,  I  slept  sound.  So  did  the  one  who  took  care  on  me :  we 
slept  so  sound  that  my  wood  fire  languished  and  went  out,  and  we  wuz 
left  in  our  weakness,  in  the  silence  and  darkness,  to  the  mercy  of  that 
poor  little  furnace. 

Curious  little  thing,  it  wuzn't  to  blame :  it  did  the  best  it  could 
with  its  circulation  and  size. 

But  in  the  momin'  I  waked  up  so  cold  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  would 
have  loved  to  go  to  Greenland  to  have  warmed  up  some,  or  Iceland 
would  have  been  a  grateful  change. 

Waked  up  with  a  cold  ketched  there  in  my  peaceful  bed,  that 
brung  me  down  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave.  Yes,  I  went  down 
so  close  to  the  dark  river  that  I  could  almost  hear  the  mysterious 
swashin'  of  its  waves  against  the  shores  of  the  Present. 

For  eight  long  weeks  did  I  lay  there  and  suffer,  and  doctors  and 
nurses  a-sufferin'  too ;  for  it  wuzn't  only  me  they  had  to  take  care  on, 
they  had  to  take  constant  and  broodin'  care  of  that  poor  feeble  little 
furnace :  that  had  to  be  sot  up  with  jest  as  regular  as  I  did.  Sometimes 
they  hired  a  man  to  set  up  with  it  r^ular  till  two  in  the  mornin', 
thinkin'  then  it  would  survive  till  mornin'.  Sometimes  they  tried 
waitin'  on  it  three  or  four  times  a  night,  and  keepin'  it  alive  that  way. 

Wall,  after  eight  or  nine  weeks  of  sufferin'  almost  onexampled,  I 
got  better;  but  the  poor  little  furnace  kep'  on  a-growin'  weaker  and 
more  weak,  its  circulation  more  and  more  clogged  up,  and  its  inward 
fires  a-expirin'  gradual. 

And  finally  consent  wuz  giv  that  we  should  put  in  a  new  furnace. 
And  we  im^iatly  and  to  once  bought  a  big  noble-sized  one,  with  a  good 
healtliy  circulation,  that  makes  our  house  like  summer  all  the  time,  day 
and  night 

Why,  it  fairly  fools  the  house-plants,  makes  the  silly  things  think 
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it  is  summer.  And  up  stairs  and  down^  in  almost  every  livin'-room 
their  big  green  leaves  and  dewy  blcNSSoms  shine  out^  not  mistrustiD' 
that  it  hain't  June. 

And  the  red  and  green  parrot  sets  and  talks  and  looks  mee^  and  is 
a-s'pozin*  all  the  time  that  he  is  in  New  Mexico. 

Wall)  the  day  that  the  little  furnace  wuz  took  out  of  the  suUer 
(poor  little  weak  broken-down  creeter,  I  can't  help  bein'  sorry  for  itj, 
that  very  day  I  paid  my  doctor's  bill, — a  good  hefty  one.  The  nurse  s 
bill,  and  the  bills  of  them  that  had  sot  up  with  me,  and  sot  up  with 
the  furnace,  hadn't  come  in  yet ;  but  I  knew  they  would  be  big,  and 
ort  to  be,  a-takin'  care  on  us  both. 

The  doctor  had  just  gone,  and  I  wuz  a-settin'  in  my  room  relapsted 
into  meditation  and  a  big  rockin'-chair, — for  I  wuz  far  from  oein' 
strong  yet, — when  all  of  a  sudden  my  pardner  burst  into  the  room,  all 
rousted  up  and  agitated  to  a  extreme  d^ree,  and  says  he, — 

"  What  do  you  s'poze  we  have  discovered  now,  Samantha?  How 
old  do  you  think  that  furnace  is,  Samantha  Allen  ?" 

And  I  sez,  **  I  don't  feel  like  guessin'  on  deep  subjects,  feelin'  as  I 
do,  weak  as  a  cat" 

"Wall,"  sez  he,  "the  body  part  of  it  is  the  very  same  old 
potash-kettle  that  Gieorge  Washington  made  potash  in  before  the  war 
of  1812." 

Sez  I,  "  I  don't  believe  any  such  thing,"  and  sez  I,  a-leanin'  hack 
in  my  copperplate  chair, — 

"  Tou  tire  me,  Josiah,  with  your  wild  and  impassioned  skemes  and 
idees.  Only  a  little  while  ago  you  wuz  a-tryin'  to  sell  your  clothes  to 
escape  the  burnin'  qualities  of  that  furnace,  and  now  you  are  a-tryin'  to 
make  it  out  older'n  the  hills." 

"  But  this  is  a  fact,"  sez  he.  "  I  recognized  it  the  minute  it  wuz 
oncovered.  I  see  a  picture  of  it  once  in  a  Life  of  Washington.  It  is 
a  peculiar  shape,  and  I  can't  be  mistook." 

Sez  I,  "  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it" 

"  Wall,"  sez  he,  firmly,  "  I  can  prove  it" 

"How?"  sez  I. 

"  Wall,  there  is  a  bi^  hole  in  the  side  of  it  where  his  hired  man  got 
mad  and  kicked  at  it.  It  has  been  all  cemented  up  and  mended,  but  you 
can  see  the  marks  plain." 

"  How  did  you  get  holt  of  that  idee?"  sez  I,  sternly. 

"  History,"  sez  ne.  "  I  read  a  good  deal  that  I  never  told  you 
about" 

"  I  should  think  as  much,"  sez  I.     And  I  sez  further, — 

"  Get  that  idee  out  of  your  head  to  once,  Josiah  Allen.  George 
Washington  never  see  this  furnace :  it  wuz  made  sense  his  time." 

But  Josiah  contended  it  wuz  so,  and  left  the  room  mad  as  a  hen  to 
think  I  wouldn't  give  in  with  him. 

And  in  less  uian  ten  minutes  up  he  hurried  with  another  idee  in 
his  head.     And  sez  he  the  first  thing, — 

"  More  proof,  Samantha !  in  takin'  the  furnace  apart  we  have  found 
the  old  rim  that  Washington's  folks  used  with  his  potash-kettle,  all 
broke  to  pieces  and  wired  together." 
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Sez  I,  "  I  don't  believe  it    I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it*' 

"Wall,"  sez  he,  triumphantly,  "come  down  suller,  and  I  will 
prove  it'* 

So  I  tottered  down  suller  (for  what  will  not  a  wife  do  to  please  lier 
pardner?),  and  there,  sure  enough,  wuz  a  iron  rim  which  had  been 
broke  long  ago  to  all  appearance,  and  mended  with  old  wire.  And  the 
big  part  did  indeed  look  in  shape  like  a  old  potash-kettle  with  some 
places  in  the  side  that  had  been  patched  up  with  cement. 

I  looked  down  on  it  pensively  and  sez, — 

"  And  that  is  what  we  wuz  to  pay  that  big  hefty  price  for.  That 
is  what  wuz  a-goin'  to  give  us  sunstrokes  in  the  winter,  and  prostra- 
tions from  too  fervid  heat." 

A  by-stander  a-standin'  by  remarked  tersely, — 

"  All  it  is  good  for  is  old  iron." 

But  Josiah  sez,  "  Wall,  Pll  bet  Greorge  Washington  made  dumed 
good  potash  in  it.     I'll  bet  it  wuz  a  good  kettle  in  its  day." 

Sez  I,  "  Josiah  Allen,  cease  sudi  talk.  I  should  think  we  had 
sufiered  enough  with  the  little  thing,  without  lyin'  about  it." 

But  sez  he,  firmly,  "  I  believe  every  word  I  say,  and  I  don't  say  a 
&ing  I  can't  prove.     That  is  GJeorge  Washington's  potash-kettle." 

I  sithed,  and  turned  silently  away,  for  I  knew  words  wuz  vaia 

And  though  I  don't  believe  a  word  on  it,  and  thoueh  I  know  it  wuz 
made  sense  that  time,  and  hain't  nigh  so  old,  I  can't  turn  my  com- 
panion's mind  round  the  wedth  of  a  horse-hair. 

He  will  go  down  to  the  grave  a-thiukin'  that  that  wuz  George 
Washin^n's  potash-kettle,  and  them  mended-up  places  he  found  in  it 
wuz  made  by  the  hired  man  a-kickin'  at  it  when  be  was  mad  at  Greorg^. 

Jonah  AlUn'i  W\fe. 
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UPON  my  couch  one  summer  mom  I  lay 
Lazily  reading,  and  with  Hamlet  might 
Have  cried,  "  Words !  words  !"  and  flung  the  book  away, 

But  my  boy  came,  and  to  my  face  pressed  tight 

His  own  sweet  cheek,  pretending  with  delight 
He  would  read  too.     And  I,  too  cross  for  play, 
Pushed  him  aside,-^d  he  was  in  my  way,— 

And  dared,  alas !  to  send  him  from  my  sight 
Poor  child  I     A  fate  I  cannot  understand 
Has  snatched  thee  from  me.     I  am  since  unmanned 

When  memory  recalls  the  scene  and  place, 
Thy  tear  and  thy  grieved  look.     Ah  1  1  would  give 
My  books,  my  knowledge, — all, — couldst  thou  but  live, 

And  could  I  feel  thy  sweet  breath  on  my  face. 

E.  W.  LcUimerffrcm  the  French  of  ERppolyte  Lwxu. 


WRESTLING. 
[athleh'ic  series.] 

THE  frame  of  every  iDdividnal  has-  its  ultimate  sise,  Bbape,  and 
capacity  determined  from  the  commencement  of  its  oi^ni- 
zation, — bears  within  itself  the  germ  of  its  perfectibility;  but  to  this 
it  will  only  attain  when  the  laws  and  agents  which  r^ulate  and  sup- 
port its  growth  and  development  are  faithfully  observed  and  duty 
administered. 

The  ways  in  which  these  two  processes  are  attained  may  be  dassed 
under  two  heads.  The  first  is  regarded  as  a  mere  increase  of  height, 
usually  completed  about  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  year;  the  seoood 
includes  the  bringing  to  their  proper  size,  perfect  conformation,  and 
liighest  capacity,  the  several  iwrls  which  together  make  up  the  body  as 
a  whole,  seldom  completed  before  the  twenty-third  or  twenty- fourth 
year.  To  attain  the  latter,  wrestling  is  probably  the  best  method 
extant, 

"Wrestling,  as  a  means  of  developing  the  muactes  and  perfecting 
the  human  frame,  takes  precedence  over  boxing,  running,  jumping, 
.swimming,  bicycling,  or  rowing,  as  it  gives  abundance  of  work  to  those 
participating  in  its  pleasures,  and,  nulike  the  other  sports,  brings  into 
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play  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  Bimaltaneouely.  Boxing  develops 
the  phoulder-muBcles;  rowing,  the  forearm  aDd  bsck;  running  and 
tHcycliog  strengthen  the  limns,  and  also  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  long-power;  Bwimmiog  gives  healthful  exercise  without  any  su- 
perfluous physical  exertion ;  nut  wjestling  combines  the  whole  of  the 
foregoing  athletic  qualities.  There  is  soeroely  a  muacle  in  the  body 
which  is  not  called  into  action.  Therefore,  as  a  means  of  all-round 
development,  wrestling  stands  pre-eminent  in  the  category  of  sports 
and  past  imes. 

Unlike  many  other  sports,  wrestling  is  indulged  in  by  different 
nations,  who  have  their  own  individual  style.  Those  most  In  vr^e 
are  Catch-as-catch-can,  Orseco-Roman,  Cumberland  and  WestmorelMd, 


ColIar-and-Elbow,  Lancashire,  Cornish  and  Devonshire,  and  German. 
Of  these  the  first  mentioned  is  the  most  popular,  as  it  enables  the 
wrestler  to  carry  the  cultivation  of  the  body  to  its  highest  attainable 
capacity,  and  then  teaches  the  manner  in  which  the  physical  force  can 
be  applied  with  most  beneficial  results. 

Wrestling  itself  is  the  art  of  forcing  an  antagonist  to  the  groand 
without  resorting  to  blows  or  kicks.  It  is  a  trial  of  strength  and  skill 
between  two  opponents  standing  face  to  face,  who  strive  to  throw  one 
another.  A"  a  gymnastic  exercise  it  found  gi-eat  favor  among  the 
ancients.  History  mentions  its  popularity  during  the  days  of  Cnear 
and  the  great  Roman  Empire,  whose  rough,  brutal,  and  savage  tastes 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  art  as  cultivated  by  the  Greeks.  The  two 
styles,  however,  are  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Grseco-Roman. 
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The  Egyptians  did  not  consider  it  beneath  them  to  indulge  in  the  sport, 
and  specimens  of  sculpture  from  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  show  the  ancients  in  different  holds,  many  of 
which  are  not  unlike  those  practised  by  the  modern  wrestler. 

Probably  the  first  authentic  record  of  a  wrestling-match  is  in  A.D. 
1222,  when  chivalry  on  Xh^  European  Continent  was  undergoing  a 
change  for  the  better.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  England 
a  match  took  place  in  St.  Giles's  Field,  London,  between  citizens  of 
Westminster  and  the  City  of  London  proper.  Wrestling  was,  how- 
ever, popular  as  a  pastime  in  England  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and 
from  that  country  many  of  the  different  styles  originated. 

Every  one  knows  how  much  friendly  rivalry  exists  between  school- 
boys, and  how  they  will  tug  and  pull  at  a  fellow-scholar,  after  school- 
hours,  in  their  attempts  to  gain  the  mastery.  These  early  lessons  are 
not  lost,  &s  they  only  serve  to  whet  the  appetite  for  the  l^itimate  style 
which  they  indulge  in  when  they  reach  a  mature  age.  What  finer 
sight  can  be  imagined  than  two  powerful  athletes,  with  no  ill  feeling 
towards  each  other,  twisting,  wriggling,  and  squirming  to  eet  out  oi 
certain  positions,  when  a  spectator  thinks  a  fall  inevitable?  How 
eagerly  the  throng  watch  them  in  their  almost  superhuman  efforts,  as 
they  apply  holds  and  then  break  them,  seize  each  other  with  irre- 
sistible force,  then  spring  quickly  upon  their  feet,  till  as  a  desperate 
resort  one  of  the  contestants  will  turn  a  complete  somersault,  lighting 
nimbly  on  his  feet  in  a  frantic  endeavor  to  sain  the  supremacy ! 

As  a  recognized  sport  or  pastime,  wrestling  is  of  comparatively  re- 
cent origin  in  this  country.  It  is,  however,  now  making  rapid  strides 
forward.  In  England  it  is  no  uncommon  event  for  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  people  to  witness  a  contest  between  two  prominent  athletes, 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  Catch-as-catch-can,  and  Cornish  and 
Devonshire  being  the  most  prevalent  styles  in  the  tight  little  island. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  race  stands  pre-eminently  above  all  others  as  the 
exponent  of  wrestling,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  advantages 
of  the  art  over  boxing  in  a  scrimmage  have  been  demonstrated.  In  no 
other  branch  of  athletics  does  science  act  as  a  foil  to  heavy  opponents 
when  opposed  by  much  lighter  men  to  such  a  degree  as  it  does  when 
exercised  by  a  thorough  master  of  the  art  of  wrestling  in  all  its  fine 
and  delicate  points :  hence  wrestling  takes  a  prominent  place  in  the 
athletic  exercises  of  the  leading  gymnasiums  and  clubs  all  over  the 
country,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  wrestlers,  both  amateur  and  profes- 
sional, who  are  a  credit  to  the  profession,  while  the  school-boys  who 
imitate  the  professionals  early  show  evidence  of  skill. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  style  of  any  is  that  practised  in  Japan ; 
for  in  that  country,  strange  and  outrageous  though  it  may  seem,  it 
has  been  the  barbarous  custom,  after  the  contest,  to  put  the  man  who 
has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  to  a  cruel  death  (a  practice  fast 
falling  into  disuse).  Butting  an  opponent  through  the  limits  of  the 
ring  is  considered  a  mark  of  superiority  by  the  Japanese. 

The  Swiss  in  large  measure  copy  their  rules  for  contests  from  the 
Catch-as-cateh-can  style.  France  favors  the  Grseco-Roman  style,  and 
many  athletes  from  this  quarter  of  the  globe  have  attained  a  remarkable 
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profitnenc^  in  tho  art.  CumberlaQd  and  Westtuoreland  style  prevaila 
ID  Scotland,  while  Ireland  gives  unstinted  support  to  CoUar-aad-£lbow, 
the  brawny  sons  of  Erin  furnisbiog  some  ot  the  very  best  examples 
in  this  line. 

Like  other  sports,  wrestling  has  not  reached  the  same  stage  of 
perfection  in  the  amateur  ranks  as  among  the  professionals.  In  the 
latter  class  Wtlliam  Muldooo,  Evan  Lewis,  Joe  Acton,  Hugh  Leonard, 
Ernest  Roeber,  William  Coupe,  Geoi^  Steadman,  JacK  Carkeek, 
Tom  Connors,  and  Carl  Abbs  are  bead  and  shoulders  above  all  other 
competitors,  each  being  a  master  in  his  own  class.  This  degree  of 
perfection  on  the  part  of  the  professionals  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
tact  that  they  practise  constantly  to  perfect  themselves,  as  their  means 
of  existence  depend  on  their  proficiency.    The  amateurs  usually  follow 


the  sport  as  a  source  of  amusement,  looking  upon  the  professional 
chiefly  as  an  instructor.  There  are  some  who  stand  out  eminently  in 
this  branch,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Dana  L.  Chestennan, 
P.  V.  von  Boeckman,  J.  B.  Riley,  Emil  Beck,  J.  Y.  Cooper,  Baird 
and  Holzhauer,  and,  previous  to  their  entry  into  the  ranks  of  pro- 
fesBore,  J.  K.  Shell  and  George  W.  Hoskins,  who  were  peerless  at 
their  waghts.  Those  amateurs  whose  names  are  above  mentioned  are 
men  of  national  reputation,  and  are  entitled  to  wear  championship 
emblems. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  amateur  who  claims  the  honor  of  popu- 
larizing the  sport  in  this  country,  but  the  professional,  who  has  de- 
voted the  best  of  his  days  to  its  encouragement,  while  the  amateur  has 
proved  a  worthy  emulator  of  the  art. 

In  this  country  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  style  is  prac- 
tically unknown,  Catch-as-catch-can,  Collar-and-Elbow,  and  Gr»co- 
Roman  being  the  three  distinctive  styles  most  engaged  in  and  encour- 
aged. In  the  opinion  of  competent  authorities,  the  Catch-aa-catch-can 
style  is  immeasurably  superior  to  all  others  as  a  means  both  of  exercise 
Tol.  LI.— 14 
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and  of  defence.  It  va  without  doubt  the  most  natural  way  of  testing 
the  strength,  and,  unlike  the  Greeco-Roman  style,  all  holds  are  recog- 
nize<),  witii  the  exception  of  the  "  full  Nelwn  ;"  for  since  the  disastrous 
results  of  Evan  Lewis's  fumons  "strangle"  hold,  this  has  been  barred 
ill  amateur  contests,  on  account  of  its  being  an  exhibition  of  brutal 
strength  aud  unfairness,  to  the  exclusion  of  scientific  exhibitions.  In 
the  "  strangle"  hold,  an  opponent's  head  is  caueht  under  the  arm,  and 
(he  unfortunate  man  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  defeat  or  be  choked 
into  insensibility.  The  brutality  of  this  hold  has  caused  its  condemna- 
tion by  true  lovers  of  the  sport,  and  very  properly  the  "  strangle"  \s 
now  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Greeco- Roman  is  practised  mainly  by  professionals,  as  it  gives  more 
scope  to  a  long  contest  between  two  evenly- matched  men  than  Catch- 
as-catch-can.  In  this  style  no  catching  or  holding  below  (he  waist  is 
allowed,  and  both  shoulders  must  touch  the  Soor  simultaneously  to 
constitute  a  fall ;  no  tripping  is  allowed,  hack-heeling  is  prohibited,  aod 
neither  the  buttock  nor  the  cross-buttock  can  be  used.  Here,  as  in 
other  styles,  strength  plays  an  important  part,  it  being  neoesaary  to 


bring  into  use  all  one's  resources  when  an  opponent  is  tiying  to  break 
8  bridge. 

There  is  very  little  difference  between  the  Cornish  and  Devon- 
shire and  Collar-and-Elbow  styles,  the  former  being  prevalent  in  the 
southwestern  counties  of  England.  Three  points  constitute  a  fall, — 
two  shoulders  and  a  hip,  or  two  hips  and  a  shoulder.  The  Collar- 
and-Elbow  is  the  outcome  of  the  Cornish  and  Devonshire  style,  with 
the  brutal  parts  eliminated, — a  process  consequent  on  the  natural  re- 
fining influences  of  civilization  on  humanity.  The  English  style, 
however,  is  still  much  practised  in  the  raining  districts  of  Southern 
England,  where  education  plays  a  small  part  and  where  the  humani* 
tarian's  efforts,  with  their  benign  influences,  have  failed. 

Of  the  other  styles  the  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland are  the  recognize<l  ones  in  the  really  wrestling  centres,  which 
embrace  the  northern  counties  of  Northumberland,  Westmoreland, 
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Cumberlaad,  Durham,  LaDcashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire.  The 
coutestants  are  dressed  in  tights,  with  trunks  and  stockings,  and  the 
holds,  though  limited  in  number  and  variety,  form  the  basis  and 
fundamental  principles  of  wrestling.  The  men  face  each  other,  each 
placing  the  chin  on  the  other's  shoulder,  grasping  him  round  the  body 
with  both  arms  locked  When  the  men  secure  their  holds  and  are 
fairly  on  guard  the  play  b^ius,  and,  with  the  exception  of  kicking, 
every  device  may  be  employed  to  throw  the  other.  A  fall  is  called 
when  any  portion  of  the  body  of  either  of  the  contestants  touches  the 
floor,  of  when  one  of  them  loses  his  hold,  though  he  is  not  thrown. 
If  both  &I1,  the  first  down  or  under  is  the  loser. 

As  a  tissue-maker,  a  blood-sdrring  sport  or  exercise,  there  is  no 
in-door  sport  equal  to  wrestling.  It  stretches  every  muscle,  builds  up 
flat  chests,  strengthens  unsteady  arms  and  legs,  and  gives  the  wrestler 
coolness,  determination,  and  judgment, — requisites  which  are  an  abso- 
lute necessity  to  the  well-formed  and  successful  athlete.  It  is  also  a 
desirable  training  for  foot-ball,  combining  patience,  quickness,  and 
stren^h,  tempered  by  cool  correction,  which  are  essential  to  both  the 
wrestler  and  th6  foot-ball  player. 

The  pride  of  the  American  sport-loving  public  is  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  fast  becoming  an  amateur  one,  and  the  rules  which  are  promulgated 
by  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  of  America  are  found  to  answer  every 
requisite.  There  is  a  constant  progress  in  the  art,  as  in  every  other 
branch  of  sport,  and  a  man  who  was  considered  a  wonder  ten  years 
ago  would  make  a  very  poor  showing  to-day.  To  use  a  very  modern 
expression  in  a  very  ancient  connection,  Spartacus  and  his  fellow- 
gladiators,^¥ho  were  wont  to  make  pin-cuskions  of  one  another,  and  do 
the  Samson  act  with  lions,  for  the  entertainment  of  maids  and  matrons 
and  the  vestals  of  Rome,  would  make  a  very  sorry  show  with  the 
wrestler  of  to-day.  The  modern  gladiator  is  a  much  more  powerful 
man,  and  is  equipped  with  tricks  and  artifices  and  scientific  knowledge 
that  would  prove  so  many  disastrous  surprise- parties  to  those  old 
amphitheatre  sharks,  if  the  Present  and  the  Past  could  face  each  other 
in  the  arena  of  to-day. 

Among  the  many  holds  the  Nelson  is  the  most  popular  one  with 
wrestlers,  while  the  half-Nelson  and  half-walch-lock  are  next  in  order. 
The  double-Nelson  was  once  a  dangerous  hold,  but  in  1870  several 
matches  terminated  fatally  from  this  grip,  and  the  authorities  decided 
to  bar  it  from  all  contests. 

To  become  an  expert,  one  should  begin  young.  The  sport  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  game,  and  much  harm  may  be  done  to  a  lad  whose 
work  is  not  properly  supervised  by  a  competent  teacher,  who  combines 
his  technical  lessons  with  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  pnpiPs 
physique.  On  the  other  hand,  no  exercise  is  better  calculated  to  fill 
out  and  build  up  a  frail  physical  structure. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  different 
grips,  but  an  entirely  different  thing  to  apply  them  at  the  proper  time. 
A  careful  investigation  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  and 
Cornish  and  Devonshire  styles  in  completing  an  all-round  knowled^ 
will  with  due  practice  make  one  a  very  formidable  opponent.     To 
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tboee  indulging  ia  the  sport  an  admonitioa  toaj  be  in  plaoe.  Try  to 
learo  all  you  can  while  on  yoar  feet.  The  advantages  are  twofold. 
It  is  a  wonderful  developer  of  strength,  gives  great  steadiness  to  the 
body  and  iucreased  power  to  the  limbs,  and  will  prove  of  great  prao- 
tioJ  benefit.  A  man  must  be  more  or  less  expert  to  do  his  wres- 
tling on  his  feet;  but  when  he  is,  be  should  try  for  the  head-hold 
and  make  aa  efibrt  to  back-beel  his  man,  which  is  done  by  jerking 
him  forward,  and,  as  he  steps  in  with  his  right  leg,  put  the  left  behind 
on  the  outside  and  bend  him  over  backwards,  and,  if  he  is  strong 


enough,  his  opponent  muat  go  to'  the  floor.  Back-heeling,  Vji-'^n-r, 
is  not  easy,  and  unless  the  one  practising  it  is  wide  awak  .  ;>- 

ponent  may  turn  the  tables  on  him  and  throw  him  with  a  i];;-i."!.. 
which  may  readily  be  turned  into  a  buttock  or  croas-buttock. 

Of  the  other  holds,  those  most  practised  are  the  leg  and  am..  K..!!'- 
Nelson  and  crotch,  quarter- Nelson,  back-hammer,  lock-  h^.d  tiaJt- 
NelsOD,  double  bridge,  back-body,  neck  and  arm,  hip-lock,  head-lock, 
side-roll,  and  elevated  arm  and  leg  hold, — all  of  which  would  require 
separate  illustrations  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  general  public. 

Wrestling  as  a  means  of  self-defence  has  a  number  of  advantages. 
Most  admirers  of  the  sport  do  not  look  upon  it  in  this  light,  viewing 
it  not  exactly  as  a  weapon,  but  rather  as  an  exercise.  There  are  a 
number  of  holds,  such  as  the  buttock,  cross-buttock,  back-heel,  and 
strangle  (tiie  latter,  though  barred  in  contests,  might  come  in  handy  as 
a  means  of  self-defence  in  case  of  necessity),  which  might  be  used  as 
greatly  advantageous  in  emergencies,  when  attacked  by  rufBans.  If 
to  the  knowledge  of  wrestling  something  of  boxing  is  added,  the 
combination  makes  an  opponent  for  whom  a  considerable  degree  of  re- 
spect is  highly  appropriate.  Those  who  go  in  for  the  athletic  arts  as  a 
means  of  protection  in  cases  of  need  should  remember  that  when  set 
on  in  the  street  or  any  other  place  no  rew^niaed  code  of  rules  governs 
the  miUe.  While  an  opponent  may  be  kept  off  by  several  well-directed 
blows,  a  clinch  is  apt  to  follow  sooner  or  l&ter,  when  a  knowledge  of 
wrestling  tactics  will  be  of  inestimable  value. 
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To  a  careful  observer  of  the  sport  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  its 
ultimate  success.  Where  beauty  applauds  and  eucoura^  brawn  and 
muscle^  the  incentive  to  the  athlete  is  doubly  great  llierefore,  while 
ladies  can  witness  and  enjoy  a  wrestling  exhibition,  they  would  shrink 
from  the  idea  of  viewing  a  boxing  contest.  As  a  genuine  trial  of  true 
strength  and  endurance  it  has  found  a  place  among  the  foremost  of 
American  sports,  and  while  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  Manhattan 
Athletic  Club,  New  York  Athletic  Club,  Boston  Athletic  Association, 
New  Jersey  Athletic  Club,  Athletic  Club  of  the  Schuylkill  Navy, 
Chicago,  Warren,  and  Columbia  Athletic  Clubs,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Amateur  Swimming  Club,  the  question  of  its  ultimate  success  leaves 
little  room  for  doubt. 

The  district  and  national  championships  have  done  more  to  develop 
good  wrestlers  than  anything  else  in  the  amateur  world,  and  from  the 
number  of  crack  boxers  who  are  entering  the  ranks  of  wrestlers  it 
would  appear  as  though  the  game  of  '^  hold  and  throw''  will  eventually 
be  the  leading  in-door  sport  in  this  country. 

Barman  F.  Wolff, 


I 


TBVST. 

SHALL  see, 
When  I  am  dead. 
And  all  my  life,  a  finished  scroll,  is  read. 
That  all  the  poor,  rude  fragments  written  now 

With  faltering  hand 
^ther  together  in  that  scroll,  and  make 
An  epic  grand. 

I  shall  hear 

The  noise  and  strife. 
The  clash  and  discord  filling  all  of  life, 
G^ather  in  one  deep  burst  of  harmony, 

Whose  sound  shall  rise 
Grand,  wonderful,  with  a  triumphant  swell. 

And  fill  the  skies. 

So,  though  the  days  may  seem 

Useless  and  pitiful  and  incomplete, 
I  still  can  trust  my  dream: 

I  know  at  last  will  come  a  triumph  sweet. 

When  Death  and  I  shall  meet 

Floy  Oan^pMl. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  APPROACH  TO  INDIA. 

IT  is  only  a  few  years  since  Russia,  laughing  at  the  threats  of 
Gladstone's  government,  wrested  a  portion  of  territory  from  tl 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  Abdur  Rahman  Khan  is  England's  all) 
subventioned  by  her  with  money  and  arms.  His  country,  with  il 
strong  mountainous  configuration,  forms  the  most  important  bulwari 
of  India.  In  a  seeming  fit  of  energy,  the  English  Premier,  at  tbel 
height  of  the  crisis,  had  asked  Parliament  for  the  grant  of  eleven 
million  pounds,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  emergency  of  war.  Bati 
when  General  Lumsden  and  his  suite — who  had  b^n  sent  as  a  diplo- 
matic mission  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  with  Russian  and  A^han 
delegates  the  demarcation  of  the  northwestern  boundary — were,  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  disgracefully  put  to  flight  by  a  Cos- 
sack picket,  Mr.  Gladstone's  courage  evaporated  after  all.  So  the 
Afghan  kingdom  had  to  submit  to  a  curtailment. 

The  event  did  certainly  not  contribute  to  the  exaltation  of  Eng- 
land's fame  in  the  Far  East.  Ruling  an  empire  of  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  millions  with  a  European  army  of  barely  seventy  thousand 
men,  she  has  to  be  careful  of  her  reputation, — remembering  the  Sepoy 
rebellion  which  in  1867  brought  her  dominion  to  the  brink  of  the 
precipice.  At  the  side  of  her  own  soldiers,  England  keeps  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  native  troops  in  her  Indian  army  establishment, 
and,  moreover,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  native  armed 

Klice.  A  source  of  strength  in  ordinary  times,  these  well-equipped 
dies  might,  under  critical  circumstances,  become  a  cause  of  grave 
apprehension.  The  Feudatory  States  within  the  English  dominion  in 
India  maintain  armies  of  their  own.  According  to  the  turn  of  afiairs, 
they  may  act  as  serviceable  allies  or  go  a  different  way.  * 

Yet  it  is  the  possession  of  India  which  mainly  gives  England  her 
standing  as  a  great  World-Power,  and  which  furnishes  her  with  the 
largest  market  for  the  export  of  her  merchandise.  An  English  states- 
man, one  might  therefore  expect,  must  have  a  watchful  eye  upon  the 
approach  of  Russia  by  way  of  Afghanistan,  through  which  country, 
from  the  earliest  times,  all  those  great  historical  invasions  have  come 
that  have  repeatedly,  and  fundamentally,  changed  the  fate  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

Some  years  ago  I  several  times  met  in  London  an  Afghan  prince, 
Iskander  Khan,  a  near  relation  of  the  present  Ameer.  I  found  him  to 
be  a  man  of  considerable  intelligence  and  culture  of  mind,  who  knew 
Russia  and  Germany.  One  day,  when  we  were  dining  together  in 
the  house  of  a  former  Ebelish  officer  who  had  been  in  the  Indian  ser- 
vice, and  who  acted  in  London  as  the  agent  of  dissatisfied  Indian 
princes,  Iskander  Khan  said  to  me, — 

"Our  rocky  country  serves  as  a  protecting  bastion  to  English 
rule  in  India.  We  are  well  placed  by  nature  in  our  stronghold ;  and 
we  are  warlike  in  a  high  d^ree.     But  we  are  much  divided  among 
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oarselves  as  tribes,  and  by  blood-feuds.     If  once  the  Russians  should 

succeed  in  lodging  themselves  there^  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to 

dislodge  them  again." 

M)I1  These  words  gain  rather  an  actual  and  significant  meaning  from  the 

present  insurrection  of  the  Hazara  tribe,  which  the  Ameer  Abdur 

tlirei6;  Kahman  has  the  utmost  difficulty  in  coping  with.     If  to  this  is  added 

rhoTjfn  the  "scientific  expedition"  of  the  Russian  Colonel  Yanoff  to  the  Pamir 

i,u^^.  country, — that  "  Roof  of  the  World"  from   which  a  descent   upon 

DtTj,  t:  Hindostan  might  some  day  be  made  simultaneously  with  an  attack  from 

rcaDt  k   a  western  quarter, — the  situation  seems  certainly  fraught  with  coming 

nrakt   dangers  of  a  serious  kind.     Colonel  Yanoff,  it  is  true,  has  been  ordered 

jif  of*   to  withdraw  from  the  Pamir  to  winter  quarters  ;  but  already  it  is  said 

)tnr.     that  he  is  to  return  there  next  spring.      A  well-known   feature  in 

t  asic    Russian  policy  is  this  play  of  alternate  advances,  apparent  retreats,  and 

mil:    final  decisive  pushing  forward.     Iskander  Khan's  warning  may,  there- 

•— wf     fore,  well  be  brought  to  mind. 

brr  What  has  become  personally  of  him  since  then,  I  do  not  know  for 

L  &  a  certainty.  Off  and  on  there  have  been  strange  rumors  as  to  his 
having  re-entered  Russian  service  with  a  view  to  his  own  promotion  to 
oil  the  throne  at  Cabul  in  case  the  present  ruler  should  be  unable  to  keep 
(Irei-  his  tenure  of  power.  I  cannot  say  what  truth  there  is,  or  was,  in  that 
tk^  all^ation.  The  only  thing  certain  is,  that  Afghanistan  has  for  many 
seSr  years  been  a  land  much  disturbed  by  faction  fights.  Quite  a  number 
nv  of  Ameers  have  followed  each  other  in  somewhat  rapid  succession, 
loiii'  whilst  the  agents  t)f  the  Czar  have  over  and  over  again  sought  to  ply 
iBr:  each  ruler  to  the  ends  of  Muscovite  policy.  For  that  purpose,  a  Pre- 
3/^  tender  was  generally  kept  in  stock  by  Russia  as  a  means  of  frightening 
u^^  and  thus  cowing  the  reigning  Ameer.  Out  of  this  unsettled  state  oi 
jrfi  things  arose  the  repeated  necessity  for  armed  English  intervention,  until 
,^  at  last  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  Afghanistan  and  the  government  of 
^'        India  was  formed. 

There  is  a  curious  notion,  I  may  here  incidentally  observe,  among 
^         the  upper  classes  of  the  Afghans  proper,  as  to  their  being  of  Jewish  de- 
scent.   On  this  subject  I^ander  Khan  was  fond  of  dwelling,  though  he 
>  only  gave  it  as  a  prevalent  opinion  among  his  countrymen.    The  photo- 

graphic likenesses  of  several  Afghans  of  princely  rank,  which  I  was 
shown  on  the  occasion  of  our  conversation,  might  certainly,  at  a  first 

fiance,  have  been  held  to  support  that  statement.  Among  Indian 
lohammedans  the  same  type  often  occurs,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  a 
Semitic  one ;  which,  however,  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  Jewish  one. 
Even  as  the  Phoenicians  and  Arabs  were  or  are  kinsmen  of  the  Hebrews, 
so  the  ruling  classes  of  the  Afghans,  or  Pathans  proper,  may  well  be  of 
Semitic  stock  ;  a  view  which  their  cast  of  countenance  appears  fully  to 
i  warrant.  ''' 

Perhaps  this  incidental  remark  may  serve  as  a  good  transition  to 
what  I  have  to  say  about  a  famed  English  statesman  of  Jewish  origin 
and  his  views  on  Central  Asian  affairs.  The  late  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the 
former  Mr.  Disraeli,  passes  in  contemporary  history,  especially  since  the 
Turkish  war  of  1876,  as  a  very  resolute  antagonist  of  Russia.  No  doubt 
he  during  that  war  and  at  the  Berlin  Congress  did  as  much  as  it  was  in 
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his  power  to  do,  first,  to  save  Constantinople  from  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Czar,  and  afterwards  to  clip  the  pretensions  of  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg,  as  put  forth  in  the  treaty-draught  of  San  Stefano.  If 
Lord  Beaconsfield  did  not  achieve  more  during  the  war  itself,  it  ought 
to  be  remembered  that  there  was  divided  counsel  in  his  own  Cabinet. 
Lord  Derby,  who  afterwards  seceded  from  his  party,  was  the  Foreign 
Secretary  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  government.  And  Lord  Derby — as 
every  one  can  now  see  who  reads  up  the  proceedings  of  those  days— did 
his  utmost,  in  a  very  crafty  way,  to  prevent  England  from  taking  real 
action  against  Russia.  He  now  and  then  professed  to  ^'  lay  diplomatic 
torpedoes,'^  as  it  was  called,  in  the  path  of  the  Czar's  policy,  which  the 
Czar,  no  doubt,  knew  well  were  only  meant  as  a  bogus  threat 

I  have  sometimes  asked  myself  whether  the  then  Premier  of  Eng- 
land did  not  see  through  the  hoUowness  of  the  performances  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary.  Possibly  the  recollection  of  his  own  political  career 
having  been  smoothed  by  the  father  of  Lord  Derby  in  the  face  of  what 
appeared  to  be  the  almost  ineradicable  prejudices  of  the  Old  Tory  party 
against  the  *' Jewish  adventurer,"  prevented  Lord  Beaconsfield  from 
opposing  the  son  in  proper  time. 

In  the  mean  while,  public  opinion  in  England,  though  alarmed  at 
the  Muscovite  advance,  was  tranquillized  off  and  on,  being  always  kept 
under  the  impression  of  a  finally  forthcoming  action  of  government. 
When  Lord  Derby's  game,  however,  had  served  its  object,  and  Russia 
had  carried  her  main  point,  the  unfaithful  Foreign  Secretary  of  England 
suddenly  resigned  and  went  over  to  the  camp  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
ha(ji  himself  gradually  sidled  up  to  Russia  ever  since  the  latter  part  of 
the  Crimean  war. 

It  was  some  years  after  the  tremendous  struggle  between  France 
and  Germany,  and  shortly  before  the  then  Mr.  Disraeli  assumed  the 
Premiership,  that  I  had  a  long  and  very  full  conversation  with  him 
on  Eastern,  Central  Asian,  and  Indian  affairs.  Until  then,  I  had 
only  seen  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  his  seat 
in  Parliament.  Looking  at  the  absolute  want  of  community  in  prin- 
ciples and  the  unpleasant  reputation  for  iM)litical  cynicism  which 
attached  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  I  confess  that  nothmg  could  have  been  fur- 
ther from  my  mind  than  the  idea  of  making  his  personal  acquaint- 
ance. One  day,  however,  being  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the 
Suest  of  a  Liberal  Scotch  member,  I  was  suddenly  asked  by  the 
itter,  aftier  he  had  been  away  for  a  little  while  in  consequence  of  the 
division  bell  having  rung, — 

"  Would  you  not  like  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Disraeli?*' 

At  first  I  felt  little  inclination  to  say  "  Yes,"  though  I  had  lived 
long  enough  in  England  to  know  that  men  of  the  most  opposite  views 
Bere  accustomed  to  meet  in  social  intercourse.  Nor  was  I  aware,  when 
the  question  was  put  to  me,  that  the  Liberal  Scotch  nobleman,  the  scion 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families,  whose  pedigree  dates  back  to  the  mythical 
Scandinavian  Odin,  and  the  Tory  leader,  the  descendant  of  a  Venetian 
Jew  of  the  persecuted  tribe  of  the  Spanish  Sephardim,  were  personal 
friends. 

''But  you  know/'  said  my  parliamentary  friend^  enoouiagingly, 
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when  he  saw  my  hesitation,  ^^  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  French  war,  at  once  took  the  right  side,  at  least  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Treaties  of  1815."  This  was  certainly  an  inducement. 
Yet,  suddenly  remembering,  as  I  did,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  during 
the  first  Schleswig-Holstein  war  appealed  to  those  very  Treaties  in  a 
sense  unfavorable  to  Germany,  I  still  declined  the  proposal  with  thanks, 
much  honored  as  I  felt  by  the  kind  insistence  of  the  Liberal  member. 

After  a  while,  the  division  bell  again  rang.  Once  more  our  dinner 
was  interrupted  by  the  temporary  absence  of  my  host.  When  he  came 
back  he  astonished  me  by  the  fresh  i-emark, — 

^'  Mr.  Disraeli,  I  must  tell  you  now,  has  himself  expressed  a  wish 
to  make  your  acquaintance.  He  is  waiting  in  the  library.  Would  you 
not  come  ?^' 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  this  downright  invitation.  Not  wishing 
to  offend  against  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  I  went,  in  company  of  the 
Scotch  Liberal  member,  to  meet  the  distinguished  Conservative  leader. 
Receiving  us  with  a  graceful  frankness  that  formed  a  strong  contrast  to 
what  was  usually  held  to  be  his  sarcastic  and  forbiddingly-reserved 
bearing,  Mr.  Disraeli,  by  his  whole  manner,  plainly  invitea  to  uncere- 
monious openness  in  conversation.  When  he  had  sat  down  after  the 
first  greeting,  there  came  upon  him,  it  is  true,  that  mask-like  look  of 
the  face  and  that  immobility  of  attitude  which  were  well-known  bodily 
characteristics  of  his.  Otherwise  he,  throughout,  spoke  in  a  tone  of 
both  quiet  dignity  and  obliging  warmth  which  made  the  conversation, 
that  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  a  very  agreeable  one. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Disraeli  b^n  his  public  career  as 
a  Radical.  He  had  even  written,  in  1834,  a  '*  Revolutionary  Epic." 
It  contains  a  passage,  in  the  style  of  Shelley,  in  favor  of  the  disin- 
herited "  Many  that  labor  for  the  Few ;"  also  an  often-quoted  verse 
in  praise  of  ^'  the  regicidal  steel  that  shall  redeem  a  nation's  sorrow 
with  a  tyrant's  blood."  It  is  not  true,  as  has  often  been  alleged,  that 
the  latter  passage  was  suppressed  in  the  new  edition  which  the  author 
dedicated,  in  1864,  to  the  then  Lord  Stanley.  I  have  compared  the 
various  editions,  and  I  fiml  that  in  1864  the  verse  in  question  was  only 
dumged — from  a  correct  text  dating  back  as  far  as  1837 — into  the 
words 

and  hallowed  be 
The  regicidal  steel  that  shall  redeem 
A  nation's  woe. 

At  heart — such  was  the  general  impression  during  his  lifetime — 
Mr.  Disraeli  felt  rather  above  that  Old  Tory  party  (very  different  in 
constitution  and  spirit  from  the  present  Conservative  party)  which  he 
had  used  as  a  ladder  for  his  own  ambition,  and  which,  according  to  his 
confession,  he  had  some  diflSculty  in  "  educating."  Very  frequently 
he  looked  right  across  the  ordinary  party-lines  in  his  action  as  a  leader, 
even  to  the  extent  of  endeavoring  to  establish  a  ''Social  Alliance" 
with  representatives  of  the  working-class, — a  somewhat  insidious 
scheme,  which,  fortunately,  came  to  naught.  At  all  events,  he  never 
quite  forgot  his  earlier  political  tendencies  and  experiences.     Perhaps 
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it  was  this  which  made  him  desirous  of  listeniug  to  a  voice  from  the 
Democratic  camp  on  questions  which  deeply  agitated  the  public  mind 
between  the  time  of  the  Frencli  war  of  1870-71  and  the  Busso-Turkish 
war  of  1876. 

I  may  say  that  in  the  course  of  the  interview  a  notable  agreement 
of  opinion  soon  showed  itself  on  matters  concerning  Turkey  and 
Eastern  Europe  in  general.  Yet,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  way  in 
which  the  Conservative  statesman  put  some  questions,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  he  was  by  no  means  fully  aware  of  the  close  relations  between  the 
Panslavistic  movement  and  Russian  government  agencies.  On  this 
subject  I  gave,  from  personal  experience  and  from  knowledge  obtained 
through  close  study  during  a  great  many  years,  a  number  of  facts  to 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  listened  with  an  eager  attention  in  which  I  thought 
I  sometimes  detected  considerable  surprise.  As  a  rule,  I  have  found 
English  statesmen — and  more  especially  those  of  the  Liberal  party — to 
be  rather  neglectful  of  the  details  of  Continental  politics,  particularly 
when  intricate  matters  of  polyglot  countries,  like  Hungary,  are  at  issue, 
where  politics  are  so  much  intermixed  with  the  strife  of  numerous 
races  contending  against  each  other. 

As  I  came  to  speak  of  the  war-clouds  which  I  felt  sure  were 
gathering  in  Russia  against  Turkey,  Mr.  Disraeli  let  fall  a  remark  I 
was  scarcely  prepared  to  bear  him  utter  in  those  days.  He  did  not 
believe  that  danger  to  be  near  at  all !  "  The  Russians/^  he  said, 
"have  now  euough  on  their  hands  in  Central  Asia.  And,  after  all,  / 
do  not  think  there  is  any  caiLsefor  complaint  or  alarm  in  that  direction.^' 

My  answer  was,  "  You  will  pardon  me  when  I  say  that  I  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  how  quietly  England,  upon  the  whole, 
nay,  with  what  surprising  assent  not  a  few  men  here  have  regarded 
this  pushing  forward  of  Russia  through  Independent  Tatary.  After 
aU,  her  finai  aim  is  India:' 

I  knew  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  like  many  other  English  statesmen  of 
both  the  Conservative  and  the  Liberal  party,  had  formerly  held  the  ad- 
vance of  Russia  into  Central  Asia  to  be  of  no  import  for  the  security  of 
India.  But  I  avow  I  had  not  expected  him^to  continue  in  this  con- 
fident mood  in  the  face  of  more  recent  events.  Hence  I  purposely  so 
framed  my  reply  as  to  compel  him  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject. 
Moving  about  a  little  with  evident  uneasiness,  he  still,  however,  seemed 
to  think  that  it  was  yet  a  long  way  from  the  Russian  to  the  Indian 
frontier. 

I  then  told  him  what  I  liad  heard  from  a  trustworthy  source,  which 
could  not  possibly  be  suspected,  and  which  was  even  free  from  all 
political  bias  or  intention,  as  to  the  activity  of  Russian  emissaries  in 
India  during  the  Crimean  war.  They  had  endeavored  to  promote  a 
rebellion  in  England's  Asiatic  Empire,  as  a  means  of  diversion ;  but, 
fortunately,  it  took  a  long  time  before  their  efforts  made  any  imprint; 
and  when  the  Sepoy  rising  at  last  came,  the  hands  of  England  were 
not  fettered  by  the  complication  of  a  foreign  war.  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
certainly  startled  when  I  gave  him  the  details  a  friend  had  gathered 
from  Grerroan  ofiScers  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Russian 
emissaries  in  question. 
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Yet  even  an  late  as  1876,  when  he  exerted  himself  to  stop  Russia 
firom  seizing  Constantinople,  Mr.  Disraeli  once  more  repeated  his  easy- 
going talk  as  to  the  absence  of  all  danger  from  the  Central  Asian  ood- 
quering  policy  of  the  Czar.  It  was  as  if  he  wished  to  draw  away  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg  from  further  aggression  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mediterranean  by  giving  it  free  leave  to  do  its  best,  or  its  worst,  in  the 
Asiatic  Khanates.     A  shortsighted  policy,  indeed. 

If  we  look  at  the  immense  territory  Kussia  has  overrun  and  con- 
quered within  the  last  twenty  years,  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Afghan  frontier,  advancing  even  into  Afghanistan  itself,  it  must  become 
patent  to  the  least  observant  what  she  is  really  aiming  at.  To-day 
Lord  Salisbury  would  not  give  any  longer  the  same  counsel  he  formerly 
gave  laughingly  to  the  so-called  alarmists, — namely,  that  they  should 
"  buy  some  very  large  maps,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  Czar's  Empire 
is  still  from  the  confines  of  India."  Nor  would  Lord  Beaconsfield 
look  to-day  with  equanimity  upon  the  situation  which  has  been  created 
since  he  thought  that  it  was  ''still  a  long  way  from  the  Russian  to  the 
Indian  frontier." 

Almost  immediately  afler  the  last  war  against  Turkey  it  came  out 
that  a  secret  envoy  of  the  Czar  had  plied  the  late  Ameer  of  Afghan- 
istan with  a  proposal  of  an  alliance,  in  view  of  a  war  to  be  waged  some 
day  by  Russia  against  English  rule  in  India.  The  documentary  evi- 
dence is  printed  in  a  blue-book.  Nevertheless,  the  English  govern- 
ment has  allowed  itself,  year  by  year,  to  be  deceived,  or  appeased  in 
outward  semblance,  by  the  diplomatic  assurances  of  the  Czar's  govern- 
ment. ''  Khiva  was  not  to  be  annexed.  Sarakhs  was  not  to  be  touched. 
Merv  was  not  to  be  incorporated.  Afghanistan  was  completely  outside 
the  sphere  in  which  Russia  intended  exercising  any  influence."  All 
those  promises  are  recorded  in  so  many  words.  All  were  successively 
broken  without  compunction. 

I  have  often  discussed  these  matters,  and  the  question  of  the  future 
of  India,  with  prominent  and  intelligent  Indians  in  London, — Hindoos, 
Mohammedans,  Parsees,  Buddhists;  some  of  them  holding  high  ofSce 
in  native  governments  of  their  country,  others  pursuing  various  studies 
in  England,  or  exercising  their  calling  as  lawyers.  Most  of  them — the 
Hindoos  especially — were  free-minded  men  in  religious  matters,  having 
£dlen  away  from  the  creed  they  had  been  brought  up  in.  All  of  them 
acknowledged  that  English  rule,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin  or 
the  errors  of  its  statesmen  in  the  past,  has  latterly  effected  a  great  deal 
of  good.  It  has  done  away,  by  legislation,  with  some  of  the  worst 
abuses  which  were  the  outgrowth  of  native  superstition.  It  has  con- 
ferred upon  multitudes  the  boon  of  better  instruction.  It  has  recently 
made  even  some  notable  concessions  in  the  direction  of  gradually  ad- 
mitting natives  to  a  share  in  administrative  affairs  and  in  a  kind  of 
representative  government,  however  restricted.  The  difficulties  lying 
in  that  way  through  the  existence  of  so  many  different  races  with 
different  languages,  creeds,  and  historical  traditions,  and  of  castes,  some 
of  which  will  not  allow  their  path  to  be  crossed  by  the  shadow  of  a 
member  of  another  caste,  are  too  well  known  to  need  here  a  special 
description. 
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Much  of  the  strength  of  English  rule  reposes  on  these  very  con- 
trasts among  the  populations  of  her  vast  polyglot  empire  in  Asia.  But 
with  a  powerful  rival  or  enemy  before  its  doors^  these  internal  divisions 
among  Indians  may  some  day  become  a  great  weakness  for  defence 
against  an  aggressive  and  unrelenting  despotic  power  which,  if  victo- 
rious, would  step  in  with  an  oppressive  military  organization,  having  a 
host  of  half-civilized  Cossack,  Calmuck,  Kirgise,  and  Tatar  hordes  as 
its  retinue,  and  an  administration  more  corrupt  than  that  of  any 
Oriental  tyrant. 

There  is,  at  least,  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  in 
India  under  English  dominion.  The  '^National  Congresses"  held 
every  year,  without  hinderance,  at  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras,  for  the 
sake  of  claiming  parliamentary  rights,  are  certainly  proof  of  a  d^ree 
of  liberty  which  could  not  be  dreamt  of  under  the  government  of  the 
Czar  for  his  own  subjects.  In  Russia,  exile  to  Siberia  would  be  the 
quick  reply  to  bold  spirits  aiming  at  such  reform. 

Considering  this  aspect  of  affairs,  the  question  of  Russia's  further 
advance  towards  India  becomes  a  very  serious  one.  A  hope  can  only 
be  expressed  that  English  statesmen,  many  of  whom  have  so  long  mis- 
judged the  policy  of  the  Muscovite  autocrats,  will,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  awake  to  a  full  consciousness  of  the  danger  and  not  allow  the 
worst  foe  of  all  freedom  to  take  possession  of  the  very  bastions  of 
India. 


GHANOE. 

TO  love — ah,  God  !  to  love  I  and  feel  the  touch 
Of  hands  that  once  imprisoned  ours  so  fast 

It  seemed  they'd  grow  to  one,  and  that  way  last ! 

Throbbing  the  faster,  because  set  to  catch 
The  happy  rhythm  of  hearts  attuned  to  such 

Tumultuous  beating.     Not  fair  skies  o'ercast 

By  sudden  tempest  darken  in  the  blast 
So  quickly  as  fona  hearts  blench  in  the  clutch 
Of  this  dread  fate.     To  clasp  such  hand,  and  find 

It  changed,  hard,  dull  to  the  touch,  cold  to  warm 
Pleading, — seek  the  averted  eye,  once  blind 

To  other  glance,  and  try  the  old  love-charm 

In  vain ! Dear  Heaven  !  when  this  becomes  my  port, 

Let  swifl  oblivion  wrap  my  anguished  heart 

a  L.  Wh4iney. 
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NEW  PHILADELPHIA. 


IS  there  no  flavor' of  jealoDsy  in  the  reiterated  charge  that  Pbiladel' 
phia  is  only  an  "  overgrown  village,"  a  fenced-in  wilderness  of 
'"«ii,  adead  and  laid-out  corpse  by  the  Delaware,  and  the  various 
'T  examples  of  fossilized  fun  wtiich  herrivals,  New  York  and  Boston, 
-  BO  industrious  in  repeating  that  they  seem  actually  beginning  to 
'  'ive  them?  Certainly  a  city  which  has  grown  to  lie  the  ninth  in 
.  world  in  population,  and  which  is  not  far  removed  from  the  firat 
■  industnat  importance,  cannot  have  been  quite  asleep,  and  may  fairly 
i.:im  itS'Sbare  of  vital  activity. 

The  heads  of  the  case  against  the  Quaker  City  are  three,  all  of 
■'.I'm  belonging  to  a  past  state  of  affiiirs :  it  is  architecturally  the  most 
'  'jnotODOue  city  in  the  Union;  it  is  oommercially  the  slowest;  it  is 
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climatically  the  most  unbearable.  The  last  charge  neecr^^not  be  dwelt 
U|)Ou ;  it  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  word.  It  is  an  outgr^th  of  the 
Centennial  year,  when  all  the  United  States  flocked  to  Philadelphia  to 
see  what  that  sleepy  city  could  do  in  the  way  of  a  World's  \Fair,  and 
found  it,  for  once  at  least,  decidedly  wide  awake,  but  went  homel  **eport- 
iug  that  they  had  passed  through  a  fiery  furnace,  and  that  Philadelphia 
in  summer  was  a  city  for  salamanders.  As  it  happened,  thJkwnole 
country  was  in  a  solar  broil  that  summer;  but  as  all  the  live  jbeople 
**  were  in  Philadelphia,  public  opinion  made  that  city  a  scapegoat  far  the 
whole  land,  and  the  ill-founded  libel  still  persists.  V 

As  regards  the  charge  of  commercial  slowness,  it  is  based  on  a  fplse 
conception.  Philadelphia  is  essentially  a  manu&ctaring,  not  a  cJ™" 
mercial  city,  and  cannot  fairly  be  weighed  in  the  same  balance  withl  |^ 
satirical  neighbor.  It  is  not,  indeed,  insignificant  commercially,  with  J^ 
$100,000,000  of  ocean  commerce ;  but  to  be  diesed  properly  it  mil^t 
be  classed  productively,  its  record  in  this  direction  placing  it  in  the  froij^ 
rank  of  manufacturing  cities.  A  partial  report  of  the  1890  oensi^^ 
gives  Philadelphia  an  annual  product  approaching  $600,000,000 ;  \P^^ 
this  is  acknowledgecTto  be  incomplete,  and  the  real  product  is  undoubt- 
edly much  greater.  There  is  a  sort  of  civic  brain-fev^r,  manifest^"? 
itself  in  endless  stir  and  bustle,  which  belongs  to  the  busy  marf  <>f 
commerce,  but  is  alien  to  the  centre  of  productive  activity.  / 

The  third  plea  of  the  indictment,  that  of  architectural  mon^ny, 
an  endless  stretching  out  of  red  and  white,  no  Idnger  applies./  Eaeh 
city  has  its  favorite  building-material.  Brick  clay  is  abunoft^t  m 
Philadelphia,  and  red  brick  long  continued  its  sign  manual.  Burj^h^ 
changed  all  that.  The  new  streets — ^^whoee  name  is  l^ion — an«  the 
active  business  thoroughfares  have,  become  so  diversified  m  archite 
that  the  danger  now  seems  to  be  of  running  to  the  opposite  extrem< 

All  this  is  preliminary.     The  "New  Philadelphia*^  is  our  the™^  ^     ^ 
What  are  the  claims  of  the  Quaker  City  to  this  title?    This  much 
be  baid  :  the  term  Quaker  City  no  longer  applies;  the  drab  and  bi 
brim  element  of  the  population  has  been  diluted  almost  out  of  existen< 
what  remains  of  it  is  beginning  to  float  with  the  stream.     As  regai 
the  second  title,  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  it  is  a  very  approprii 
one.     Few  if  any  other  citie^  in  the  Union  show  as  warm  a  spirit 
human  sympathy  as  is  manifested  in  the  very  numerous  and  activ 
charitable  institutions  of  Philadelphia  and  the  benevolent  open-hearte^^' 
ness  of  its  wealthier  citizens.  ^  . 

To  trace  the  outgrowth  of  the  New  from  the  Old  Philadelphia  m^ 
must  go  back  a  decade  or  two, — sjyr  to  a  date  of  twenty  years  ago,  wheH^ 
the  first  spade-thrust  was  made  towards  the  erection  of  the  newCit] 
Hall,  which  to-day  rears  itself  as  the  largest  public  building  in  tlii 
United  States, — not  excepting  the  Capitol  at  Washington, — and  thi 
loftiest  edifice  in  the' world,  its  great  tower,  with  its  crowning  statue] 
being  superior  in  height  even  to  the  lofty  Washington  Monument    ^i 

It  may  be  'well  to  begin  our  review  by  considering  more  fulty  the- 
architecture  of  Philadelphia.     Twenty  years  ago  the  city  was  not  with- F*t ,. 
out  its  fine  buildings.     It  had  its  stately  Grecian  edifices, — its  Girard  I 
College  and  its  Custom-House, — buildings  rivalling  tbe  fiiieat  which^it  :. 
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Atliens  uould  show  in  her  prime.  It  had  its  priceless  historical  moDu- 
meote, — ladepeadence  and  Carpenters'  Hallis, — edifices  sacred  to 
Aiiiericaa  liberty.  It  had  its  great  buildings  of  uore  modero  date, — 
its  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  then  unequalled  in  the  cuuutry,  its  Masonic 
Temple,  still  without  an  equal  in  the  world,  and  othent  worthy  of 
mention.  Within  the  past  two  decades  these  have  been  greatly  added 
ti>.  Philadelphia  has  gained  two  great  public  buildiags,  its  imposing 
City  Hall  and  its  massive  Post-Offico, — the  latter  the  lai^est  and  beet- 
appointed  in  the  country  outside  of  Washington.  It  is  about  to  obtain 
mother  great  edifice  in  its  new  United  States  Mint,  a  building  propor- 


tioned on  tht!  most  generous  scale,  and  which  caimot  fail  to  be  a  band- 
gome  and  striking  architectural  addition  to  the  city.  The  Centennial 
Exhibition  left  it  two  splendid  edifices, — Memorial  Hall,  which  is  likely 
to  develop  into  a  great  gallery  of  the  fine  and  the  useful  arts,  and 
Horticultural  Hall,  much  the  largest  and  best-filled  conservatory  in 
tliis  country,  and  with  few  equals  in  the  world.  In  the  line  of  educa- 
tional institutions  it  has  gained  its  magnificent  Dresel  Institute,  said  to 
be  the  finest  in  architectural  design,  and  in  educational  and  laboratory 
appointments,  of  any  of  its  class  either  in  this  country  or  abroad.  As 
r^rds  its  time-honured  University,  this  institution  has  been  thoroughly 
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shaken  oat  of  its  mediieval  slumber  withio  the  period  named,  and  is 
maaifeeting  a  vitality  aad  spirit  of  prepress  which  are  rapidly  lifting 
it  towards  the  topmost  level  of  American  universities.  Various  otlier 
evidences  of  the  educational  renaiaeanoe  of  Philadelphia  might  be  given, 


but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  speaking  of  its  two  ma^ifioent  Girls' 
Normal  Schools,  each  with  accommcMJation  for  over  two  thousand  pupils. 
Of  architectural  schemes  in  other  directions  among  the  meet  im- 
portant is   the  Bourse,  which   when   completed   will   be  the  largest, 
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handsoDieet,  and  best  adapted  ezobange  boildin^  within  the  Uaited 
States,  and  oannot  &il  greatly  to  stimulate  the  bosmess  of  the  dty.  In 
dim^isiona  this  gr«at  edifice  will  cover  an  area  of  three  hundred  and 
sizty-two  hy  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  be  ten  storiee  in  height, 


ol  commercial 
lal  moment  are 
'hen  completed 
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th«6e  will  give  Philftdelpbia  railroad  facilities  without  an  equal  in  any 
otiier  AmericaQ  city,  all  roads  centring  and  all  passengers  being  laoded 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  via  elevated  road-waya.  The  R(«ding 
Terminal  station  will  possess  an  inapoeiog  edifice,  two  hundred  ana 


sixty-seven  by  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  in  area  and  eight  stories 
high,  with  a  traio-sbed  two  liundred  and  sixty-seven  feet  wide  and 
with  capacity  for  thirteen  tracks.  Under  the  train-ahed  is  located  the 
Farmers'  Market,  which  is  perhaps   unequalled  in   dimensions  and 
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appoiotmeiits  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Its-  cold-storage  vaults 
and  its  arrangements  for  the  reoeipt  and  shipment  of  produce  are  mar- 
vels of  oonvenience  and  utility.  ±he  new  Broad  Street  Station  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  be  still  grander  in  dimensions,  the  station 
edifice  covering  an  area  of  three  hundred  and  six  by  two  hundred  and 
twelve  feet,  and  reaching  a  height  of  ten  stories,  crowned  on  the  Market 
Street  comer  by  a  magnificent  tower.  The  train-shed  will  be  seven 
hundred  and  seven  feet  long,  and  roofed  by  great  iron  arches  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety-four  feet  span,  the  widest  ever  yet  made.  This 
great  shed,  one  hundred  and  four  and  one-half  feet  high  in  centre,  will 
be  roofed  with  glass,  making  it  as  light  as  day  within.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  station  as  a  whole  will  surpass  any  similar  edifice  in  the 
world ;  and  the  location  of  these  two  grand  termini,  in  the  business 
centre  of  the  city,  cannot  but  prove  a  great  stimulus  to  travel.  In  this 
direction,  at  least,  Philadelphia  has  outgrown  its  village  clothes. 

Of  the  remaining  large  architectural  projects  of  the  New  Phila* 
delphia  may  be  named  the  nine-storied  Odd-Fellows'  Hall,  about  to  be 
built  at  Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  which  it  is  claimed  will  be  the 
largest  and  handsomest  home  of  this  order  in  the  world ;  the  extensive 
nine-storied  edifice  of  the  Women's  Christian  Association,  now  rising  at 
Eighteenth  and  Aroh  Streets,  and  promising  to  be  a  noble  example  of 
architecture;  and  the  ample  additions  to  the  building  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences,  an  institution  possessed  of  the  most  extensive 
museum  and  the  most  complete  biological  library  in  this  country,  while 
its  activity  in  scientific  research  is  indicated  by  the  recent  Peary  Green- 
land Expedition,  sent  out  by  it,  and  looked  on  by  many  as  the  most 
important  polar  expedition  of  the  century.  In  this  direction  also  Phil- 
adelphia has  thrown  off  its  larval  dkin,  and  is  beginning  to  spread  its 
winss. 

To  the  above  examples  of  architectural  activity  may  be  added  the 
recent  removal  of  the  House  of  Refuge  to  a  country  locality  admirably 
adapted  for  the  trial  of  the  home  discipline  plan  ;  the  similar  removal 
of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  to  a  charming  rural  situation  at 
Mount  Airy ;  the  establishment  of  the  richly-endowed  Williamson  Free 
School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  at  Elwyn,  Delaware  County  ;  the  ap- 
proaching removal  of  the  well-known  Jeffei-son  Medical  Coll^  to 
ample  new  buildings  at  Broad  and  Christian  Streets;  and  the  recent 
erection  of  a  number  of  very  handsome  club-houses.  As  regards  mer- 
cantile and  business  establishments  may  be  named  the  magnificent 
marble  Drexel  Building;  the  imposing  Bullitt  Building;  the  thirteen- 
storie<l  Betz  Building ;  the  broad  and  lofty  Colonial  apartment  house ; 
and  the  various  other  new  edifices  and  new  fa9ades  which  have  re- 
juvenated several  of  the  leading  streets.  Chestnut  Street  in  particular, 
until  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  Old  Philadelphia  remains  in  these  avenues. 
To  these  evidences  of  progress  should  be  added  the  famous  Wanamaker 
Grand  D6p6t,  the  most  extensive  retail  store  in  this  country,  or,  as 
travellers  say,  in  the  world,  and  a  centre  of  pilgrimage  for  good 
Americans. 

In  private  residences  there  has  been  as  great  a  renaissance  within 
the  period  named.     Philadelphia  retains  its  comfortable  eminence  as  a 
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^^  city  of  homes/^  a  municipality  with  the  unit  rule  of  **  a  family  to  a 
house/'  but  cau  show  to-day  as  great  a  number  of  handsome  and  artis- 
tic dwellings  as  any  other  city  in  the  country.  The  old  monotony  of 
architectural  effect  has  disappeared  from  the  new  and  many  of  the  old 
streets  of  the  city,  the  greatest  diversity  of  material  and  style  being 
employed.  West  Philadelphia  has  grown  to  be  a  city  of  handsome 
houses  and  verdant  surroundings ;  several  of  the  suburban  settlements 
are  made  up  of  strikingly  beautiful  and  attractive  residences;  while 
North  Broad  Street,  with  its  many  grand  edifices  and  its  charming 
glimpses  of  greenery,  is  one  of  the  most  strikingly  effective  streets  in 
the  country. 

So  much  for  architectural  progress  in  the  New  Philadelphia.  Let 
us  now  consider  some  other  aspects  of  the  situation.  The  old  Phila- 
delphia was  deeply  laden  with  aebt,  handicapped  by  the  work  of  gener- 
ations of  easy  borrowers  and  lavish  spenders,  who  grew  rich  as  the  citv 
grew  poor,  and  left  little  to  show  for  the  money  which  had  flowed  much 
more  freely  into  their  hands  than  out  of  them.  The  New  Philadelphia 
has  reformed  all  that, — so  far  as  public  rascality  can  be  reformed.  It 
has  not  got  all  its  thieves  in  jail,  but  has  shown  laudable  activity  in  the 
task  of  putting  them  there.  In  its  finances  it  has  adopted  new  princi- 
ples, which  have  had  a  most  wholesome  influence.  '^  Pay  as  you  go," 
*'  Make  haste  slowly ,''  "  Don't  overcrowd  tax-payers,"  are  some  of  the 
maxims  which  have  been  applied,  and  with  encouraging  effects,  perhaps 
largely  due  to  the  economy  and  honesty  which  they  have  necessitated. 
Public  improvements  have  not  gone  on  as  rapidly  as  some  have  desired ; 
but  they  have  been  paid  for  without  borrowing  the  money,  and  the  debt 
of  the  city  has  been  reduced  year  by  year  until  to-day  it  is  little  more 
than  half  that  of  ten  years  ago,  so  that  large  sums  which  formerly  went 
for  interest  may,  when  the  sinking-fund  demands  are  adjusted,  be  de- 
voted to  public  improvements.  Our  financiers  are  beginning  to  breathe 
more  freely,  from  the  lifting  of  this  load  of  debt,  and  to  entertain 
projects  for  the  rejuvenation  of  the  city  which  they  hardly  dared  broach 
in  the  era  of  enforced  economy. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  improvements  which  may  &irly  be 
claimed  as  constituents  of  the  New  Philadelphia.  Twenty  years  ago 
this  city  was  one  of  the  worst-paved  in  the  world.  The  cobble-stone 
reigned  supreme,  and  as  an  eyesore,  a  dirt-collector,  and  a  foot-tor- 
mentor could  not  be  surpassed.  Ten  years  ago  a  determined  effort 
was  b^un  to  get  rid  of  this  antiquated  pavement.  To-day  it  be- 
gins to  look  as  if  it  was  doomed.  The  streets  of  Philadelphia  are 
laid  out  on  a  grand  scale.  As  marked  on  the  city  plan  there  are  in 
all  about  two  thousand  miles  of  them,  of  which  more  than  one  thou- 
sand miles  are  opened,  and  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  had 
been  paved  by  1890.  On  those  repaving  has  been  active.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  miles  of  improved  pavements  were  laid  in  1890 
and  the  three  years  preceding, — to  a  considerable  extent  on  old  streets. 
Since  then,  the  laying  of  new  pavements — asphalt,  granite  blocks,  and 
vitrified  bricks — has  gone  on  with  accelerated  rapidity,  and  Philadel- 
phia is  in  active  process  of  change  from  one  of  the  woi^t  to  one  of  the 
best  paved  cities  in  the  land.     If  the  present  rate  of  progress  continues, 
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the  cobble-stone  pavement  will  have  become  something  of  a  ^rarity  by 
1900,  and  hoofs  and  eyes  alike  be  relieved. 

Now  a  word  as  to  water-supply.  Not  many  years  aso  the  reservoir 
capacity  of  Philadelphia  was  less  than  two  hanared  million  gallons, — 
scarcely  enough  for  its  daily  needs  of  the  summer  of  1892,  in  which 
an  avowe  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  gallons  were  used  every 
day.  1u>-day  New  Philadelphia  has  a  storage  capacity  of  over  one 
billion  gallons,  which  will  be  increased  to  one  billion  four  hundred 
million  gallons  on  the  completion  of  the  Schutzen  Park  Reservoir. 
The  pumping  power  at  present  is  something  over  two  hundred  million 
gallons  daily,  which  will  soon  be  considerably  increased.  The  average 
ose  of  water  throughout  the  year  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
gallons  daily  for  each  inhabitant  This  b  a  showing  which  few  cities 
can  rival.  The  average  New-Yorker  uses  little  more  than  half  as  much. 
The  Philadelphian  may  therefore  claim  to  be  one  of  the  cleanest  per- 
sons in  the  world,  as  he  is  one  of  the  healthiest,  the  annual  death-rate 
being  a  veiy  low  one.  His  healthfulness  is  undoubtedly  due  in  great 
part  to  the  conditions  of  home  life,  the  city  showing  the  very  low 
average  of  5.6  persons  per  house, — less  than  a  third  of  the  New  York 
average. 

Another  problem  of  prime  importance,  that  of  seweraee,  is  in  a 
fiur  way  of  solution.  The  sewerage  conditions  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
were  decidedly  the  reverse  of  good.  Those  of  the  New  Philadelphia 
are  much  improved,  and  promise  to  become  satisfactory  in  the  future. 
A  comprehensive  system  of  sewer-improvement  has  just  been  devised, 
and  will  very  likely  be  carried  out  within  the  next  few  years,  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  city's  health. 

As  r^rds  the  lighting  of  the  New  Philadelphia,  the  gas-lamp  is 
being  rapidly  replaced  by  the  electric  light,  which  now  sheds  its  rays 
on  most  of  the  principal  streets  and  along  many  miles  of  Park  drive. 
In  this  direction  a  highly  useful  reform  was  initiated  in  Philadelphia, 
that  of  the  putting  of  the  electric  wires  under  ground.  This  was  first 
successfully  accomplished  on  Spring  Grarden  Street,  and  has  been  ex- 
tended to  Arch,  (jreen,  and  other  streets.  Involuntary  electrocution 
has  never  been  &vored  in  this  city,  as  in  some  others. 

More  might  be  said  about  municipal  improvements  in  the  New 
Philadelphia,  but  the  above  must  suffice.  A  word  here  about  the  new 
municipal  government  is,  however,  in  place.  In  the  old  Philadelphia 
the  government  was  a  composite  one,  made  up  of  numerous  officials 
with  overlapping  duties  and  essential  independence — ^^  confusion  worse 
confounded''  being  often  the  result.  The  mayor  enjoyed  the  dignity 
of  his  office  in  lieu  of  civic  power.  Under  the  new  charter  of  the 
city,  now  some  five  years  ola,  the  mayor  is  the  actual  head  of  the 
municipality,  with  power  of  appointment  of  most  of  the  officials,  and 
affiiira  move  with  a  smoothness  and  in  a  unison  which  would  have 
thrown  into  oonvulsions  an  official  of  the  old  city. 

Philadelphia  is,  as  we  have  said,  essentially  a  manufacturing  city. 
It  possesses  some  of  the  largest  workshops  of  the  world.  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  the  Disston  Saw  Works,  the  Manayunk  Paper 
Mills,  and  others  which  might  be  named,  are  said  to  have  no  eqiutls 
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in  production  on  the  face  of  the  earth ;  while  various  others  of  our 
workshops  are  without  peers  in  this  country.  But,  while  retaining  and 
rapidly  increasing  its  manufacturing  importance  (its  product  having 
nearly  doubled  from  1880  to  1890),  the  New  Philadelphia  is  not  blind 
to  the  importance  of  commercial  relations,  and  is  taking  earnest  steps 
to  increase  its  ocean  traffic.  Its  situation  at  one  hundred  miles  from 
the  ocean  gives  its  seaboard  rivals  a  great  advantage  over  it ;  yet  the 
Delaware  Bay  and  River  form  a  magnificent  water- way ,  whose  width 
and  depth  of  water  excellently  adapt  it  to  commerce.  For  years  the 
river  has  been  obstructed  b^  islands  opposite  the  city,  but  these  are 
now  being  dredged  away,  their  material  being  used  in  the  improvement 
of  the  Navy- Yard  station  at  League  Island.  This  movement  will  be 
followed  by  a  lenetheoing  of  the  wharves  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
with  the  double  advantage  of  narrowing  the  channel  and  thus  prevent- 
ing the  formation  of  new  bars,  and  of  providing  docks  deep  enough 
for  the  great  ships  of  recent  commerce.  To  this  may  be  added  me 
extension  of  freight  railroad  lines  to  and  along  the  river  front,  afford- 
ing excellent  facilities  for  the  direct  discharge  of  freight  to  and  from 
ships. 

AmoDg  other  moTcments  tending  in  the  same  direction  may  be 
named  the  '^  Freight  and  Information  Bureau/^  recently  oi^anized  by 
the  Manufacturers'  Club,  and  endorsed  by  the  various  exchanges  and 
the  Board  of  Trade,  its  purpose  being  to  act  against  the  unjust  dis- 
crimination from  which  this  city  has  severely  suffered.  In  the  same 
line  is  the  project  for  a  ship-canal  from  the  Delaware  to  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,  a  promising  scheme,  of  Philadelphia  origin.  The  exist- 
ing state  of  afiairs  is  epitomized  in  a  recent  statement,  to  the  effect 
that ''  We  are  drawing  near  to  the  era  of  equal  railroad  competition 
and  unhampered  freight  &cilities.  The  harbor  is  being  fitted  for  the 
largest  ships,  and  measures  are  in  preparation  to  stimulate  ocean  com- 
merce. Our  foreign  weekly  steamship  service  has  doubled  in  a  year, 
and  our  shipment  of  cereals  more  than  doubled.  The  largest  modern 
wharves  are  under  contract.  The  Bourse  will  greatly  facilitate  deal- 
ings of  merchants  with  customers/'  etc. 

In  brief,  the  term  ''  New  Philadelphia''  is  not  ill  applied,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  various  evidences  of  municipal,  architectural,  indus- 
trial, and  commercial  enterprise  we  have  given.  AH  has  not  been  said. 
Philadelphia  to-day  manifests  more  activity  than  for  many  years  in 
the  past.  It  may  be  repeated  that  its  true  function  is  that  of  a  manu- 
facturing city,  and  that  the  slowness  of  which  it  has  long  been  accused 
is  an  essential  condition  of  a  centre  of  productive  industry,  as  bus- 
tling activity  belongs  to  the  mart  of  commerce.  Philadelphia  was 
once  the  leading  commercial  city  on  this  continent,  and,  though  it  can 
never  hope,  with  its  disadvantages  of  situation,  to  attain  this  position 
again.  It  is  regaining  some  of  its  old  spirit,  and  energetic  commercial 
enterprise  promises  to  be  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  New 

Philadelphia. 

Charies  Morria. 
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THE  snow  came  down  in  the  woods  of  Maine, 
And  white  and  bare  were  the  forests  bleak ; 
The  north  wind  howled  o'er  a  barren  plain. 
And  said,  ^^  How  &r  for  a  home  to  seek  !" 

The  bobolink  hid  in  its  chilly  nest, 

And  looked,  and  heard,  and  feared,  and  said, 

'*  I  will  sail  to  the  south  on  the  south  wind's  breast 
When  the  season  of  winter  is  over  and  dead, 

^^  And  sing — I  will  sing  a  fuller  song. 

And  they  that  hear  me  will  say.  How  well. 

How  well  he  sings  who  hid  so  long 
In  the  bitter  fields  where  the  north  winds  dwell  T 

The  sun  looked  down  and  kissed  the  snow, 
And  it  floated  away  through  shaw  and  dell, 

And  the  bobolink  rose  in  the  golden  glow, 
And  flew  away  over  field  and  fell. 

He  heard  the  sound  of  the  falling  blade 

As  it  cut  through  the  side  of  the  moaning  pine. 

But  nothing  now  his  course  delayed. 

As  he  flew  to  the  south  through  dark  and  shine. 

He  bent  his  ear  to  the  harsh,  cold  ground. 
And  he  heard  the  grass  as  it  clomb  to  air, 

And  through  the  clay  came  the  virgin  sound 
Of  the  white  pale  rose  in  its  lowly  lair. 

And  he  saw  the  bee  as  it  waited  lone 
In  waste,  wide  fields  for  its  love  to  be, 

And  he  said,  "  They  will  love  when  I  am  gone 
Distant  afar  with  my  minstrelsy/' 

He  sang,  as  he  went,  a  fuller  song 

Over  the  cities  of  plain  and  hill ; 
Nothing  he  thought  of  sin  or  wrong 

As  he  flew  through  the  twilight  calm  and  still. 

The  sad-eyed  mother  looked  and  heard, 
And  said,  ^^  Bear  a  song  to  my  son  afar. 

And  sing  it  sweet,  O  wandering  bird, 

As  he  looks  and  prays  to  the  Northern  Star." 
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The  eye  of  want  looked  up  and  wept 

In  the  midst  of  the  moans  of  sin  and  woe, 

But  never  for  this  the  tired  wings  slept. 
Flying  southward  from  cold  and  snow. 

And  he  said,  ^^  I  will  sing,  yea,  I  shall  sing. 
Where  the  roses  bloom  the  seasons  through. 

In  the  twilight  land  of  endless  spring. 
Loved  by  the  bee  and  wed  by  the  dew/' 

But  the  days  drew  on,  and  he  said,  '^  How  far. 
How  far  T  he  said,  ^^  and  my  worn  wings  tire. 

In  the  northern  sky  shines  the  Northern  Star, 
Yet  far  away  is  my  heart's  desire.'' 

Then  the  nights  drew  on,  and  he  said,  '^  How  long  I" 
And  morning  he  saw  with  weary  eyes. 

"  Oh,  where  ?  oh,  where  ?"  rose  the  fainter  song. 
Pleading  and  wailing,  to  peaceful  skies. 

The  Hudson  gleamed  in  the  setting  sun. 
And  he  thought,  '^  It  is  surely  near  at  last." 

O'er  the  Delaware,  when  day  was  done. 
He  sang,  "  The  day  of  toil  is  past." 

So  southward  ever  his  weary  way 

He  bent  through  wanton  and  wayless  skies, 

And  fainter  across  the  ebbing  day 
The  voice  of  a  hopeless  singer  dies. 

Southward  he  sailed,  and  his  song  was  dead. 
And  he  sank  in  the  rice-fields  faint  and  worn. 

And  he  said,  ^^  How  far  from  my  home  I  fled 
To  die  in  the  southern  lands  forlorn  !" 

And  the  morning  rose,  and  the  sun  looked  on, 
And  the  breeze  blew  cool  on  the  sunny  plain. 

And  the  gray  sky  shone  through  a  glimmering  dawn 
On  the  death  of  a  singer  who  sought  in  vain. 

And  the  snow  came  down  in  the  woods  of  Maine, 

And  white  and  wild  were  the  forests  bleak, 

And  the  north  wind  howled  o'er  a  barren  plain. 

And  said, ''  It  is  far  for  a  home  to  seek." 

Daniel  L.  Dawson. 
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THE  world  runs  very  much  to  spedaltiee  these  days;  and  a  mighty 
good  thing  it  is,  too,  for  the  world. 

Most  things,  as  medicine,  law,  and  so  forth,  are  best  studied  in 
parts ;  that  is,  the  subjects  being  too  vast  to  be  absorbed  as  an  entirety 
by  any  one  oidinary  mind,  better  results  are  had  by  lopping  off  a  limb 
here,  a  branch  or  even  a  twig  there,  and  devoting  a  lifetime  to  the 
mastery  of  a  single  part.  In  surgery  alone  this  gives  us  the  skilful 
trepanner  and  the  dexterous  chiropodist.  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  a 
man  no  more  goes  to  a  '^  general  practitioner"  when  he  wants  his  throat 
treated  or  his  eyes  reset  than  he  goes  to  a  criminal  lawyer  for  advice  in 
real  estate  l^alities.  So,  too,  in  the  dramatic  profession :  a  manager  in 
search  of  a  juvenile  actor,  so  called,  doesn't  genercdly  select  a  ^^  comedy 
merchant.'' 

As  one  grows  older  he  is  apt  to  be  astounded  at  the  enormous  extent 
to  which  this  specializing  practice  may  be  applied. 

It  strack  the  writer  in  a  forcible  way  recently  when  he  came  into 
possession  of  a  few  feet  of  ground  situate  on  the  western  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  which  few  feet  had  upon  them  some  trees  which  he 
knew  to  be  apple,  because  they  bore  that  fruit  when  he  first  introduced 
himself  to  them.  The  fruit  absent,  except  for  the  gnarled  and  twisted 
branches  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  told  the  name  of  the 
tree.  He  then  b^an  to  wonder  how  many  trees  he  could  properly 
name.  The  numt^r  was  so  humiliatingly  small  that  he  bougnt  some 
books  on  the  subject,  and  as  his  aforesaid  few  feet  of  ground  were  thickly 
planted  with  apple-trees,  and  his  eyes  had  been  opened  to  the  vastness 
of  the  subject, — ^yea;  to  the  vastness  of  any  particular  branch  of  the 
subject, — ^he  resolved  to  confine  what  attention  he  could  eive  to  it  to 
apples ;  and  he  took  hope  when  he  came  to  appreciate  uie  fact  that 
^'  fine  fruit  is  the  most  perfect  union  of  the  useful  and  beautiful  known 
to  the  world." 

His  orchard,  from  long  n^lect,  was  not  very  sightly ;  neither  was 
it  thriving;  but  what  with  pruning,  scraping,  and  mulching,  the  yield 
grew  to  respectability,  and,  ultimately,  to  something  more.  From  very 
age  some  of  the  most  happily  situated  trees — in  their  relation  to  the 
house — gave  unmistakable  evidences  of  complete  exhaustion,  and  the 
experience,  the  pleasure,  the  responsibility,  of  planting  his  first  tree 
came  about. 

After  much  consideration,  much  anxious  reflection,  as  to  the  kind 
of  apple  desired,  the  age  of  the  tree,  and  the  time  of  planting,  fall 
or  spring,  a  Gravenstein  (which  so  high  an  authority  as  Downing 
places  amone  the  first  of  its  kind,  and  which  Strong  names  in  even 
higher  term^  was  selected,  and  fidl  was  the  time  of  the  doing  of  the 
deed  of  planting. 

A  tree  some  five  or  six  years  old  was — unwisely,  perhaps,  and  with 
some  misgiving-— chosen. 
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A  banner  in  anythine  is  always  to  be  known  by  the  idiotic 
alacrity  with  which  he  rushes  in  where  angels  fear  to  exhibit  them- 
selves, and  by  the  '^  why,  of  course !"  way  he  grabs  at  the  one  chance 
in  ten  of  success  and  complacently  snubs  the  other  nine  which  are  at 
his  beck.  And  it  must  be  recorded  of  him,  too,  that  a  special  provi- 
dence does  seem  to  hedge  him  about,  as  the  adage  ^'  A  fool  for  luck'' 
attests.  Aside  from  the  greatly-increased  chances  of  failure  with  a  tree 
of  tiiat  age,  the  additional  unnecessary  worry,  the  cumulative  anxiety 
that  would  be  sure  to  follow,  would  have  been  enough  to  deter  any- 
thing or  anybody  but  the  veriest  neophyte.  But  that's  what  he  was, 
"  and  there  you  are !" 

That  year  the  winter  seemed  a  longer  one  than  ever  before  I  Not 
even  business  projects  of  a  most  serious  character  could  for  an  instant 
exceed  in  interest  the  thoughts  about  that  newly-planted  apple-tree ! 

Would  it  root  ?  Would  it  sprout?  Would  the  exceptional  chance 
that  had  been  taken  be  dealt  out  by  Fate,  or  would  the  plagued  thing 
die,  and  with  it  all  worry  and  all  interest  in  a  subject  that  had  already 
consumed  much  time? 

One  bright  winter  day  the  planter,  like  Dundreary's  birds  of  a 
feather,  might  have  been  seen  flocking  by  himself  about  an  apple-tree 
and  joining  hands  with  several  imaginary  pomological  enthusiasts, 
chanting  the  following  incantation,  which  is  said  to  be  still  in  vogue 
among  the  farmers  of  Herefordshire  and  Devonshire: 

Here's  to  thee,  young  apple-tree. 
Whence  tbou  mayst  bud,  and  whence  thou  mayst  blow, 
And  whence  thou  mayst  bear  apples  enow  I 

Hats  full !  caps  full ! 
Bushels  and  sacks  full  I 
Huzza  I 

Somehow  the  whole  proceeding  seemed  to  lack  verve,  and  as  the 
^'  huzza !"  was  uttered  the  leafless,  skeleton-like  branches  of  the  tree 
rattled  back  the  most  dismal  sort  of  recognition. 

But  then  with  the  first  awakening  of  the  spring  almost,  while  the 
hyacinths  and  daffodils  were  b^inning  to  peep,  the  fool's  luck  was  a 
manifest  fact,  for  that  Gravenstein  swelled  out  its  buds,  and  later  took 
on  the  most  graceful  garniture. 

The  early  morning  inspections  that  followed  were  one  continuous 
march  of  pomp  and  pride,  accompanied  by  those  full-chested  musi- 
cians the  robin-redbreasts,  while  the  sparrows  and  peewees  played 
harmonious  piccolo-like ^/ion^uro^. 

The  martial  enthusiasm  the  small  boy  feels  as  he  trudges  to  the 
melody  of  the  street  band  is  insipid  compared  to  that  which  brightened 
the  eye  of  the  amateur  as  he  stood  by  tne  side  of  his  first-bom  of  the 
orchard !     And, 

Warmed  by  the  sun, 
And  wet  by  the  dew, 
It  grew  I  it  grew  I 

and  bigger  with  pride  and  happiness  grew  the  heart  of  the  neophyte. 
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Then  a  good-natured  rivalry  sprang  up  between  the  tree  and  the 
man.  With  each  visit  he  found  his  prdSgie  more  gayly  bedecked  than 
before,  and  his  salutations  lacking  not  a  whit  of  cordiality  because 
more  pronounced.  It  ^^  so  easy  to  direct  the  footsteps  of  visiting 
companions  in  the  direction  of  his  charge,  and  once  tnere,  by  some 
easily-invented  jest,  cause  the  lot  to  bow  to  his  leafy  inamorata.  His 
attention  reached  the  climax  when  in  his  dress-suit  one  moonlight 
night  he  took  a  pewter  mug  of  cider  from  the  table,  sprinkled  the 
ground  about  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  hung  a  bit  of  cider-soaked  toast 
in  one  of  the  branches. 

This  amused  the  Gravenstein  greatly,  for  with  a  sudden  gust  she 
seemed  to  take  on  such  a  fit  of  laughine  that  but  for  her  being  stayed 
by  protecting-strings  she  must  have  &llen. 

But,  notwithstandine  this  bit  of  frolicsome  coquetry,  the  man  went 
straight  on  &lling  head-over-heels  in  love  with  his  new  companion. 
Then  came  a  change. 

One  morning  me  pulse  of  the  tree  seemed  to  beat  slowly.  She  had 
lost  color,  and  appeared  lackadaisical.  The  greeting  between  the 
friends  was  not  so  cordial, — his  because  of  anxiety  for  his  companion, 
hers  from  some  unknown  cause.  Could  it  be  possible  that  his  atten- 
tions to  her  were  no  longer  agreeable?  Had  she  indeed  learned  to 
love  another,  or  was  that  other  wooing  her  against  her  will  and  so 
causing  them  both  untold  anxiety  ?  He  thought  over  all  he  had  said 
and  done  to  her,  and  he  could  find  nothing  any  man  of  honor  mieht 
not  have  said  and  done  with  perfect  propriety  to  the  object  of  nis 
afi*ection. 

The  insidious  creature  that  was  sapping  the  very  life  out  of  the 
afi*ection  of  the  neophyte,  and  still  more  so,  if  possible,  out  of  the 
afiection  of  his  sweetheart,  Grace  Gravenstein,  was  found,  after  a  few 
days  of  torturous,  ignorant  delay,  to  be  none  other  than  a  Mr.  Bound- 
head  Borer,  a  person  of  very  common  and  unscrupulous  origin,  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  tender  age  of  his  victim  and  of  the  inexpe- 
rience of  her  protector,  had  gained  an  almost  deadly  hold  before  eitlier 
she  or  he  who  loved  her  was  well  aware  of  his  presence. 

Once  the  actual  state  of  afiairs  was  known,  the  scoundrel  was 
tracked  to  his  lair,  and  there  was  meted  out  to  him,  with  scant  show 
of  ceremony,  the  punishment  that  should  come  as  swiftly  to  all  wilful 
disturbers  and  destroyers  of  happiness :  he  was  annihilated ! 

It  was  not  easy  to  stay  the  tears  and  fortify  the  lacerated  heart  of 
Grace,  but  all  tliat  afi*ectionate  attention  and  loving  energy  could  do 
was  tenderly  accomplished.  Time  did  the  rest.  It  was  not  so  very 
long  before  she  b^an  to  smile  again  with  all  her  old-time  gayety. 

One  bright  morning,  when  the  man  thought  Grace  more  beautiful 
than  he  had  ever  seen  her,  when  the  smile  she  returned  to  his  morning 
salutation  seemed  so  seductive  that  he  was  about  to  fold  his  arms 
around  her,  there  came,  at  his  bidding,  to  put  in  a  Japan  quince  hedge, 
a  man,  a  gardening,  gray-haired  man,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  great 
authority  on  trees,  and  who  rudely  interrupted  the  love-passages 
between  Grace  and  himself  with, — 

"  Seem  to  be  very  fond  of  that  tree.'' 
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^^  Why  should  I  not?    It  is  1117  first-bora  of  the  orchard." 
"  Why  weren't  you  consistent  in  your  planting,  then  ?    Why  didn't 
you  plant  an  oppfo-tree?" 

"  Why/'  weakly,  "  isn't  this  an  apple-tree  f 

"Nor 

Still  more  weakly : 

"What  is  it?" 

"That?— why,  thafs  a  quince  !" 

Brands  Wilson, 


LO  VE'S  SEASON. 


IN  sad  sweet  days  when  hectic  flushes 
Burn  red  on  maple  and  sumach  leaf, 
When  sorrowful  winds  wail  through  the  rushes, 

And  all  thin^  whisper  of  loss  and  grief, 
When  close  ana  closer  bold  Frost  approaches 

To  snatch  the  blossoms  from  Nature's  breast, 
When  night  forever  on  day  encroaches, — 
Oh,  then  I  think  that  I  love  you  best. 

And  yet  when  Winter,  that  tyrant  master, 

Has  buried  Autumn  in  walls  of  snow. 
And  bound  and  fettered  where  bold  Frost  cast  her 

Lies  outraged  Nature  in  helpless  woe. 
When  all  earth's  pleasures  in  four  walls  centre, 

And  side  by  side  in  the  snug  home  nest 
We  list  the  tempests  which  cannot  enter, — 

Oh,  then  I  say  that  I  love  you  best. 

But  later  on,  when  the  Siren  Season 

Betrays  the  trust  of  the  senile  King, 
And  glad  Earth  laughs  at  the  act  of  treason. 

And  Winter  dies  in  the  arms  of  Spring, 
When  buds  and  birds  all  push  and  flutter 

To  free  fair  Nature  so  long  oppressed, 
I  thrill  with  feelings  I  cannot  utter. 

And  then  I  am  certain  I  love  you  best. 

But  when  in  splendor  the  queenly  Summer 

Reigns  over  the  earth  and  the  skies  above, 
When  Nature  kneels  to  the  royal  comer. 

And  even  the  Sun  flames  hot  with  Love, 
When  Pleasure  basks  in  the  luscious  weather. 

And  Care  lies  out  on  the  sward  to  rest, — 
Oh,  whether  apart  or  whether  together. 

It  IS  then  I  IcTiow  that  I  love  you  best, 

Etta  Wheeler  WUeox. 


RBCOLLEOTIOSS  OF  SEWARD  AND  LINCOLN. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SEWARD  AND  LINCOLN. 


IT  was  Seward's  owo  famous  saving,  "  Politics  is  the  sum  of  all  the 
sciences ;"  and  iu  bis  entire  career,  eight  yearsa  Cabinet  minister 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  second  revolution,  under  two  Presidents, 
Mr,  Seward,  as  the  second  in  command,  proved  himself  a  national  pilot 
of  commanding  genius  and  a  consummate  political  philosopher  as  well. 
Recognized  as  the  leader  of  his  party,  and  joyfully  accepting  the  odium 
heaped  upon  the  advocates  of  the  "  higher  law^'  at  a  period  in  our 
national  history  when  human  bondage  "  clasped  the  Bible  with  hand- 
cuffs and  festooned  the  cross  of  Christ  in  chains,"  he  found  himself  dis- 
carded in  a  Presidential  period  for  the  comparatively  unknown  states- 
man from  Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  the  hour  of  his  party's  triumph. 
But  he  lived  to  admit  that  this  man  of  humble  origin  was  just  what 
Wendell  Phillips  called  him,  "  the  bright  consummate  flower  of  the 
civilization  of  tne  nineteenth  century,"  and — to  use  Secretary  Seward's 
own  words — "  a  man  of  destiny,  with  character  made  and  moulded  by 
Divine  Power  to  save  a  nation  from  perdition." 

Never  were  men  more  unlike  than  these  two;  but  the  love  of  David 
and  Jonathan  or  of  Damon  and  Pythias  was  not  more  close  and  ten- 
der and  constant  than  the  personal  and  politioal  affection  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  minister.  Seward  represented  the  culture  of  the  East, 
Lincoln  the  backwoods  logic  of  the  yet  undeveloped  West. 

The  many-sided  mind  of  the  Western  lawyer,  his  breadth  of  vision, 
and  his  far-reaching  wisdom,  wereahown  in  the  selection  of  his  Cabinet. 
Cameron,  Bates  of  Missouri,  Chase  of  Ohio,  and  Seward  of  New  York, 
had  all  been  more  or  less  prominent  as  Presidential  candidates  before 
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the  same  convention  whioh  had  the  good  sense  to  select  Abraham 
Lincoln  as  the  Republican  standard-bearer. 

The  Presidential  bee  once  developed  in  a  politician's  bonnet  saffers 
change  into  a  chrysalis  that  soon  becomes  a  butterfly  big  with  ambition. 
There  was  dissension  in  the  Cabinet  when  the  war  b^an.  Chase,  a 
conscious  and  cultivated  intellect,  who  had  been  in  the  field  as  an  anti- 
slavery  leader  long  before  Seward  took  an  aggressive  position  on  the 
questions  that  divided  the  sections^  never  concealed  his  jealousy  of 
both  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Seward.  He  became  a  red-hot  candidate 
for  President  But  when  dissension  was  rife,  the  wily  and  diplomatic 
Seward,  in  one  of  his  remarkable  and  oracular  speeches  delivered  at 
Auburn  and  flashed  by  the  midnight  wires  from  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 
to  where  '^  the  Or^ou  hears  no  sound  save  its  own  dashine,''  poured 
oil  on  the  troubled  political  waters.  This  sweet-tempered  optimist 
spoke  of  the  grim-visaged  Danton  of  the  War  Department  as  the 
^'divine  Stanton,'^  and  complimented,  in  graceful  phrase,  the  ereat 
but  jealous  Chase  upon  his  marvellous  financial  banking  system,  which 
gave  unlimited  wealth  to  a  nation  struggling  for  its  life.  But  while 
wearing  a  velvet  glove,  the  gentle-mannered  head  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment wore  beneath  that  elove  an  iron  hand. 

That  the  Secretary  of  St^te  who  had  foiled  the  reactionary  powers 
of  Europe  was  justly  proud  of  his  achievements  no  one  can  deny.  But 
he  never  claimed  as  his  own  the  honor  which  the  historian  of  the 
future  will  accord  iointly  to  Lincoln  and  Seward, — the  honor  of  the 
delicate  and  difficult  task  which  gave  back  to  liberty  the  rebel  emissa- 
ries Mason  and  Slidell,  captured  by  one  of  our  own  steamers  in  mid- 
ocean.    . 

In  an  elaborate  address  over  the  erave  of  Mr.  Seward,  Charles 
Francis  Adams  gave  infinitely  more  credit  to  Seward  than  to  Lincoln, 
as  the  master-mmd  which  ^^  sat  pensive  and  alone  above  the  hundred- 
handed  play  of  its  own  imagination''  while  the  great  work  prc^ressed. 

Mr.  Adams,  whose  appointment  abroad  was  due  more  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Seward  than  to  the  personal  wish  of  Lincoln,  did  not  hesitate 
to  r^ard  Seward  as  the  master  and  Lincoln  as  the  man.  But  Adams 
was  in  London,  far  away  from  the  horrid  front  of  war,  and  he  never 
understood  the  rough,  uncouth,  and  (to  the  cold  and  cultured  mind 
of  the  Massachusetts  statesman)  seemingly  unstatesmanlike  habits  of 
thought  and  expression  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  delighted  to  indulge. 
Mr.  Adams  grew  up  under  influences,  moral  and  social,  such  as  those 
under  which  Seward's  mind  was  moulded.  While  the  minister  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James  was  watching  blockade-runners,  the  plain,  many- 
8ided  President  was  corresponding  with  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
and  trampling  out  the  little  side-bar  rebellion  of  Napoleon  and  Maxi- 
milian in  Mexico. 

To  see  these  two  men  together  was  enough  to  decide  who  possessed 
the  master-mind.  It  was  the  habit  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  during 
the  prepress  of  the  Rebellion,  to  spend  the  morning  hours,  after  a  nine- 
o'clock  breakfast,  with  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the  White  House.  The  Presi- 
dent's favorite  apartment  was  the  large  East  Room.  Here  he  was 
wont  to  receive  the  general  public  and  indulge  in  what,  in  his  quaint 
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phraseology,  he  called  his  ^'  baths  of  pablio  opiDion.''  No  matter  what 
the  claimant's  cause  was,  he  geDerally  got  a  oearing,  though  he  miffht 
be  laoghingly  bowed  out  of  the  room  at  the  end  of  the  s^nce,  with 
a  story  that  '^  pointed  a  moraP'  if  it  did  not  '^  adorn  a  tale  f  but  the 
casual  visitor  always  went  away  in  good  humor  with  both  the  President 
and  himself. 

Bat  Sunday  morning  from  ten  to  twelve  o'clock  was  usually  ac- 
corded to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Presidential  barber.  Mr.  Lin- 
coln knew  whom  to  trust,  and  many  a  solemn  conclave  has  been  held 
in  this  historical  room  between  two  men  who  held  in  their  hands  the 
fate  of  a  nation. 

It  was  as  good  as  a  liberal  education  to  hear  two  of  the  most  im- 
portant men  in  the  world,  with  the  simplicity  of  children,  discuss  the 
events  of  the  day,  when  half  a  million  men  stood  fronting  each  other 
on  the  battle-field. 

Richard  Vaux,  of  Philadelphia,  met  Seward  in  1845  at  the  residence 
of  Josiah  Randall,  a  leader  of  the  old  Whiss.  Mr.  Seward  was  asked 
to  meet  half  a  do^en  then  famous  Philadelphians,  all  now  dead  save 
Vaux,  who  says  that  Mr.  Seward  '^  charmed  everybody,  at  a  dinner 
which  lasted  five  hours,  with  his  gracious  diction,  his  good  humor,  and 
his  copious  and  varied  information  on  all  questions  of  public  interest" 

He  showed  to  best  advantage  at  his  own  dinner-table,  where  his 
sweetness  and  light  charmed  all  comers,  even  Lincoln,  who  often  be- 
(-ame  a  good  listener  when  any  question  of  state-craft  occupied  the  mind 
of  the  Sage  of  Auburn.  And  when  not  talking  himself,  the  quiet 
twinkle  in  the  Secretary's  eye  gave  ample  evidence  that  he  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  abounding  humor  of  the  President. 

This  trend  of  Lincoln's  mind  was  amusing  to  Seward,  but  it  always 
angered  Stanton,  who  did  not  often  try  to  suppress  his  wrath.  Lincoln 
once  tried  to  read  to  Stanton  and  Seward  a  chapter  from  Artemus 
Ward's  book.  Stanton  left  the  room  in  a  pet,  after  declining  to  listen 
to  the  '^  chaff,"  as  he  called  it,  but  giving  the  President  a  parting  shot 
by  asking  him,  ^^  How  do  you  like  the  chapter  about  yourself?"  Lin- 
coln only  laughed  and  answered,  '^  Do  you  know,  it  may  be  queer,  but 
I  never  couldsee  the  fun  in  that  chapter." 

Seward  in  conversation  was  slow  and  methodical  till  warmed  up, 
when  he  was  one  of  the  most  voluminous  and  eloquent  of  talkers.  No 
statesman  in  the  country  had  a  vaster  range  of  reading,  or  wider  ex- 
perience in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  He  had  been  almost 
continuously  in  public  life  since  he  was  thirty,  and  was  educated  in  a 
State  where  adroitness  and  audacity  are  needed  to  make  a  successful 
politician,  who  must  sometimes  pretend  ^^  to  see  the  things  he  sees  not." 

The  impression  inevitably  following  an  hour  with  Seward  and 
Lincoln  was  surprise  that  two  men  seemingly  so  unlike  in  habit  of 
thought  and  manner  of  speech  could  act  in  such  absolute  and  perfect 
accord.  I  doubt  much  if  they  ever  seriously  disagreed,  while  the 
imperious  Stanton  often  went  out  with  his  feathers  ru£3ed  considerably. 

When  the  cabal  of  Chase,  Henry  Winter  Davis,  Vice-President 
Hamlin,  Ben  Wade,  and  a  bare  majority  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
threatened  to  defeat  Mr.  Lincoln's  renomination,  then  Seward's  hand 
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was  seen  in  oertain  chanees  in  the  Cabinet.     Both  Chase  and  Mont- 

?>mery  Blair  of  Maryland,  who  had  developed  an  eager  ambition  to  be 
resident,  were  told  that  their  time  had  oome,  and  the  wisdom  of 
Seward's  advice  was  seen  in  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  respective  Chase 
and  Blair  booms  for  the  Presidency.  The  latter  was  snufied  out  in- 
stantly, and  the  Secretarv  of  the  Treasury  under  Lincoln,  though  made 
Chief  Justice,  fed  and  nittened  his  Presidential  bee  till  even  his  de- 
cisions during  the  impeachment  trial  of  Andrew  Johnson  were  colored 
by  the  desire  he  still  cherished  to  wear  the  Presidential  purple. 

I  had  gone  through  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  from  Indiana 
County  to  Delaware,  preaching  the  gospel  accoiding  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, while  the  fate  of  the  government  trembled  in  the  balance.  The 
night  before  the  day  of  the  election  which  was  to  decide  whether 
Andrew  G.  Curtin  was  to  be  elected  Governor,  and  whether  Pennsyl- 
vania was  still  for  the  war,  I  walked  up  to  the  White  House.  The 
door  opened,  and  I  was  ushered  into  the  President's  East  Room,  where 
he  grasped  me  by  both  hands. 

"  Boy,"  said  he,  eagerly,  "  what  news  from  your  pilgrimage  beyond 
the  All^hanies?" 

Never  had  I  seen  that  face  light  up  with  such  a  burst  of  gladness 
as  when  I  answered,  ^'Have  no  fear  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Methodist 
preachers  are  all  on  the  stump  for  Lincoln  and  Curtin,  and  the  young 
women  are  wearing  rosettes  with  the  names  entwined.  The  old  Key- 
stone is  good  for  twenty  thousand  majority,  and  that  means  your  re- 
nomination  as  President"  This  was  answered  with  a  wild  Western 
laugh  which  could  have  been  heard  over  at  the  War  Department. 
Lincoln  for  the  moment  was  a  boy  again.  He  said,  ^'  Now  we  will  go 
over  and  see  Secretary  Seward." 

As  was  his  wont,  he  entered  the  Seward  mansion  unannounced. 
The  Secretary,  with  slow,  stately  step,  advanced  to  greet  the  President 
Their  greeting  was  warm,  even  affectionate,  and  the  courtly  Seward, 
smoking  a  strong  Havana,  soon  had  his  guests  seated  before  a  blazing 
hickory  fire  in  his  open  parlor  grate. 

I  spent  here  the  happiest  hour  of  my  life.  Both  men  were  keen 
and  eager  to  know  the  prospects  of  the  next  day's  election,  big  with 
their  own  fate.  They  enjoyed  my  running  account  of  the  scenes  and 
incidents  of  the  hottest  administration  campaign  ever  waged  in  the 
Keystone  State.  "  We've  won  the  fight,"  said  Lmcoln,  joy  beaming 
in  every  lineament  of  his  face. 

The  wily  and  now  well-pleased  Secretary  of  State  had  a  habit,  when 
things  ran  his  way,  of  softly  rubbing  the  palms  of  his  hands  together. 
This  he  did,  smiling  blandly,  as  he  touched  his  little  bell,  the  counter- 
part (a  small  silver  bell)  of  the  one  he  had  in  the  State  Department, 
whose  light  touch  had,  as  Seward  boasted,  sent  many  a  man  to  Fort 
Lafayette.  His  servant  brought  in  brandy  and  cigars.  Lincoln 
smiled,  but  touched  nothing.     He  neither  smoked  nor  drank. 

Soon  after  this  I  went  abroad  as  bearer  of  despatches  to  Minister 
William  L.  Dayton  at  Paris  and  to  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  London, 
carrying  also  letters  of  introduction  from  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Richard 
Cobden  and  John  Bright     I  spent  ten  days  at  Rochdale  at  John 
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Brigbt's  home^  and  three  days  at  the  coantry  house  of  Biohard  Cobden 
at  Hazelmere,  one  hour's  ride  from  London.  •  Both  men  heartily  sym- 
pathized with  the  Union  cause  and  sent  words  of  good  cheer  to  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  Cobden  spoke  in  warm  words  of  praise  of  the  great 
^tience,  courage,  and  wisdom  of  Lincoln,  and  compared  him  with 
William  the  Silent  of  Holland.  Of  Secretary  Seward  he  did  not 
entertain  the  same  lofty  opinion,  re^rding  his  prophecy  that  the  war 
woald  last  but  ninety  days  as  belittling  the  great  revolution.  Cobden 
told  me  that  he  owned  much  valuable  property  in  America  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  at  one  time  expected  to  move  there  and  take  an  interest 
in  the  management  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway.  But  Cobden  died 
before  the  war  ended,  and  did  not  live  to  see  his  fellow-soldier  in  the 
fight  for  the  liberation  of  humanity,  John  Bright,  take  his  place  in  the 
Oeibinet. 

I  went  to  Europe  in  November,  1863,  and  returned  in  February, 
1864.  Again  I  met  the  President  and  his  Secretary  in  the  East  Boom 
of  the  White  House,  and  gave  an  account  of  my  experiences  in  Paris 
and  London.  Both  were  in.  deep  perplexity  at  the  efforts  of  the  Sena- 
torial cabal  to  defeat  the  President  s  renomination. 

During  the  conversation  which  ensued,  the  President  rallied  Mr. 
Seward  on  the  particularly  bitter  attack  made  by  a  segment  of  the 
New  York  city  press  against  the  Secretary,  presumably  inspired  by 
the  Senatorial  cabal,  who  believed  that  if  they  could  ^'  bounce  Seward 
they  could  control  Lincoln  or  defeat  his  re-election. 

'^  Ah,''  Seward  replied  to  this  badinage,  his  face  passionless,  ^^  I  am 
sure  if  it  pleases  the  newspapers  it  does  not  hurt  me.  These  assaults 
on  you  and  on  me  remind  me  of  what  the  Prince  de  Cond6  said  to  the 
Cardinal  de  Betz  in  Paris  when  the  latter  expressed  his  surprise  at 
a  pile  of  abusive  pamphlets  lying  on  the  French  statesman's  table. 
^  Don't  these  bitter  and  uniust  assaults  on  your  fair  fistme  disturb  your 
slumbers,  Cond6  V  ^  Not  m  the  least,  cardmal,'  said  the  prince.  '  The 
wretches  who  write  these  diatribes  know  that  if  they  werp  in  our  places 
they  would  be  doing  themselves  just  the  base  things  they  falsely  endeavor 
to  fasten  on  us.' " 

Lincoln  paused  a  moment,  smiling,  and  said,  in  his  lawyer-like 
fiishion,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Secretary,  the  prince's  point  was  well  taken." 

The  s^nce  ended,  and  the  good  President  followed  me  to  the  head 
of  the  stairs,  grasping  both  my  hands  with  a  parting  ^^  God  bless  you, 
my  boy  I"  which  lingers  in  my  memory  like  a  oenison  even  to  this  day. 

Twice  afterwards  I  saw  Secretary  Seward, — once  at  his  own  house 
when  Andrew  Johnson  was  President.  I  recall  to-day  how  his  birds 
of  bright  plumage  were  chattering  in  the  dining-room,  whither  the 
charming  optimist  led  us,  while  the  same  Scipio  Africanus  of  an- 
other administration  brought  out  the  brandy  and  water  in  the  old 
Lincoln  decanter.  Andrew  Johnson's  Secretary  of  State  had  his  crest 
"full  high  advanced."  He  introduced  me  to  Prevost  Paradol,  who 
represented  the  "  Man  of  December,"  Napoleon  III., — ^the  same  min- 
ister who  the  next  summer  shot  himself  to  death  at  his  Washington 
residence.  After  the  French  minister  had  taken  his  departure  he  said, 
Vol.  LI.--16 
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"  This  is  the  happiest  dajr  of  my  life,  for  I  have  this  morning  received 
official  intelligence  from  the  French  Ambassador  that  France  and 
Austria  have  finally  abandoned  the  Tripartite  Alliance,  which  boasted 
that  it  would  place  Maximilian  on  a  Mexican  throne  and  menace  the 
United  States  with  a  foreign  protectorate  over  Mexico/' 

Later  I  saw  Mr.  Seward  for  the  last  time.  He  had  perceptibly 
aged  with  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  office,  but  he  was  the  same  bright, 
happy,  chirpy  optimist  and  delightful  talker.  It  was  in  his  beautiful 
home  in  Auburn.  Andrew  Johnson  had  ceased  to  be  President,  but 
had  been  returned  to  Congress  as  one  of  the  Senators  from  Tennessee. 
Horace  Greeley,  his  ancient  enemy,  who  later  adopted  Seward's  policy 
of  peace  and  reconciliation  in  1872,  still  lived,  ana  still  hated  the  man 
from  whom  he  had  snatched  the  nomination  at  Chicago.  Mr.  Seward 
had  just  returned  from  his  journey  around  the  world.  His  Presidential 
aspirations,  with  all  other  worldly  ambition,  were  laid  aside.  Kings 
and  princes  had  done  him  honor  abroad.  When  I  sent  him  my  card  I 
received  a  summons  to  dine  with  him  that  day.  He  was  in  a  remi- 
niscential  mood,  and  some  things  he  told  me  alnnot  here  and  now  be 
repeated.  In  defence  of  his  own  policy  under  Johnson  he  recalled  to 
me  the  story  of  Cond6  and  the  Cardinal  de  Retz.  He  read  me  a  letter 
from  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  in  which  this  memorable 
phrase  occurred :  "  When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  power,  the  gentler 
gamester  is  soonest  winner." 

We  sat  with  post-prandial  cigars  beneath  a  shade-tree,  near  the 
present  mausoleum  of  the  great  patriot,  and  the  gentle  philosopher  said, 
"  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  regret  the  policy  of  reconciliation  I 
sought  to  make  acceptable  to  the  country.  I  was  pledged  to  it  before 
Mr.  Lincoln  died.  I  said  in  my  last  public  utterance,  ^  Some  pilots 
may  be  washed  off  the  decks  of  the  ship  of  state  during  the  violence 
of  the  storm,  but  the  ship  will  sail  on  to  a  safe  harbor  at  last.' 

'^  No  one  man  is  needed  to  carry  on  this  government  of  ours. 
Others  will  be  raised  up  to  do  our  work  when  we  have  laid  it  down. 
Here  under  my  own  vine  and  fig-tree  I  live,  waiting  the  end,  serene 
and  happy  in  the  consciousness  that  I  can  wait  the  coming  on  of  time 
for  my  vindication.  I  hope  I  can  say,  with  Cicero  in  his  old  age, 
^  Sweet  are  the  recollections  of  a  well-spent  life.'  The  measure  of  my 
ambition  has  been  full,  and  when  my  time  has  come — ^it  cannot  be 
long — I  can  recall  with  mild  enthusiasm  the  last  sentence  of  the  last 
letter  Cavour  sent  me.  It  was  this:  ^You  have  helped  to  make 
America  again  what  she  was  but  now,  the  admiration  of  man  and  the 
wonder  of  the  world.' " 

Jcmes  AfaUaek  Soovel, 
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AGAINST  rough  circumstance,  where  souls  aspire. 
Aims  must,  like  matches,  strike  a  frequent  fire, 
And,  if  the  wind  of  chance  success  should  smother. 
Strike,  just  as  here,  another  and  another. 

ChcarhtU  Fiske  Bata. 
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WHEyiHEB  one  holds  the  Decalogae  as  a  code  of  laws  bindine 
upon  mankind  or  not^  it  is  sa^  to  say  it  is  a  pretty  good 
epitome  of  the  temptations  that  assail  mankind.  Whatever  divergent 
views  are  taken  of  the  Bible,  there  is  one  that  is  generally  agreed  upon, 
and  that  is,  that  there  is  a  great  knowledge  of  human  nature  displayed 
in  it,  and  that  for  sound  ethics  its  maxims  are  unequalled.  Therefore 
we  are  not  likely  to  go  amiss  in  accepting  its  estimate  of  the  capital 
sins.  There  are  ten  things  that  we  must  not  do.  The  Church  in  its 
turn  has  condensed  matters  further  and  made  out  for  us  a  list  of  Seven 
Deadly  Sins.  There,  a^in,  one  may  doubt  the  authority  of  the 
Churdi,  but  none  can  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  catalogue.  Pride, 
Covetonsness,  Lust,  Envy,  (iluttony.  Anger,  Sloth,  are  the  moral  rocks 
on  which  poor  humanity  splits.  The  Church  has  anchored  a  bell-buoy 
over  each  one  of  them,  which  sounds  out  its  dismal  warning  in  the 
ears  of  all. 

Now,  straining  the  ecclesiastical  diction  a  little  further,  one  might 
say,  in  Athanasian  language,  ^'  There  are  ten  things  we  may  not  do, 
not  one  thing."  ''  There  are  seven  deadly  sins  we  may  not  commit, 
not  one  sin." 

But  what  says  the  school  of  novelists  with  which  we  are  threatened? 
^^  There  is  one  thing  we  shall  be  tempted  to  do,  not  ten  things.  There 
is  one  sin  with  which  we  must  inevitably  wrestle,  not  seven  sins." 

An  undue  dwelling  upon  one  phase  of  life  besets  some  minds. 
Women,  unoccupied  men,  adolescent  dreamers  of  both  sexes,  undoubt- 
edly are  in  some  cases  prone  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  that  train 
of  emotional  experience  which  they  are  pleased  to  call  love.  But  the 
novelist,  if  he  is  an  artist  worthy  of  the  name,  does  not  write  for  such 
as  these.  A  following  of  unideaed  girls  and  uneducated  women,  of 
immature  youths  and  idle  society-men,  would  scarcely  satisfy  an  author 
of  even  the  second  or  third  class.  To  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature 
with  a  fidrly  steady  hand  is  what  every  writer  of  fiction  sets  before 
himself  to  da  Till  his  hand  gets  strong  enough  to  keep  off  the  pol- 
ished surface  distorted  views  and  false  distances,  he  will  be  wise  not  to 
call  in  the  public  to  the  show,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  pub- 
lic's. False  sentiment,  whatever  is  untrue  to  nature,  dies;  the  ephem- 
eral notoriety  of  a  fashionable  fad  perishes  almost  before  the  maker 
of  it  has  become  accustomed  to  the  thought  of  his  own  greatness. 

I  have  lived  long, 

And  seen  the  death  of  much  immortal  song. 

It  is  not  true  that  love,  in  the  sense  of  the  attraction  of  men  and 
women  to  each  other,  is  the  whole  or  the  half  or  more  than  the  tenth 
part  of  human  experience.  It  is  true  that  such  love  is  one  of  the  most 
touching,  most  exquisite  breaths  of  melody  that  ever  pass  over  our 
souls,  dreamily  remembered,  tenderly  idealized,  secretly  mourned.     It 
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is  true  that  it  is  the  flower  of  our  earthly  state^  but  it  is  not  itb  root,  it 
is  not  its  fruit.  It  connects  itself  closely  with  the  poetry  of  human 
existence,  and  it  is  natural,  it  is  not  blameworthy,  that  it  should  occupy- 
a  significant  place  in  the  fictitious  delineation  of  men's  and  women^ 
lives.  But  what  can  one  say  to  the  writers  who  strike  no  other  chord  ? 
what  fiction  has  ever  lived  that  had  no  other  theme? 

Among  the  poets,  if  Dante  had  harped  on  his  love  for  Beatrice  alone, 
he  would  not  have  been  immortal ;  if  he  had  seen  no  sights  in  the  In- 
ferno but  the  apparitions  of  illicit  lovers,  the  healthy  minds  of  men 
would  have  left  him  on  a  high  and  musty  shelf  beside  Boccaccio.  If 
the  chief  thought  of  Milton  had  been  his  Adam  and  Eve 

Imparadised  in  one  another's  arms, 

the  great  drama  would  never  have  been  written.  And  even  the  many- 
minded  Shakespeare  would  have  lost  his  hold  on  the  ages  if  he  had  not 
fiven  us  love  in  its  due  proportion,  one  Othello  to  be  balanced  by  a 
facbeth,  a  Hamlet,  a  Shylock,  a  Falstaff,  a  Richard  III.,  a  Wolsey, 
a  Julius  Caesar,  a  Brutus,  a  Lear. 

His  pretty  pastoral  dreams  are  but  dreams ;  they  are  not  life,  and 
were  not  meant  to  be,  and  he  would  not  have  been  upon  his  pedestal  if 
he  had  drawn  nothing  else.  *^  Maud''  on  the  one  hand  and  ^^  In 
Memoriam"  on  the  other  show  Tennyson  at  his  lowest  in  love  and  his 
highest  in  friendship. 

Wordsworth,  greatest  and  purest  poet  of  his  age,  knew  no  mistress 
but  Nature,  and  lives  and  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Byron  is 
neglected  now  because  men  feel  instinctively  the  false,  unwholesome  use 
to  which  he  put  his  divine  gift ;  they  do  not  moralize  about  it,  but 
they  feel  ^^  this  is  not  life,  this  is  not  the  truth  about  it." 

And  in  fiction,  how  true  the  proportions  in  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
Fielding,  in  Miss  Austen !  coming  down  to  our  own  time,  in  Thack- 
eray, in  Greorge  Eliot,  among  the  ereat  writers;  amone  the  lesser, 
Trollope  in  his  inimitable  sketches  of  cathedral  life,  and  A&s.  Oliphant 
in  a  few  of  her  earlier  books. 

Whenever  and  by  whomsoever  the  balance  has  tipped  in  favor  of 
this  one  passion  beyond  the  others,  there  and  by  that  hand  the  chance 
of  a  permanent  place  in  literature  has  been  lost.  If  ephemeral  popu- 
larity is  satisfying  to  a  writer,  nothing  can  be  said  against  it  But 
even  ephemeral  popularity  can  be  gained  without  invoking  Venus : 
"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  on  the  stage  and  "Robert  Elsmere"  in 
fiction  have  been  eminent  successes,  and  love  plays  no  part  in  either. 
But "  he  shoots  higher  that  aims  at  the  moon  than  he  that  only 
threatens  a  tree,"  and  it  is  wise  for  those  who  aspire  to  write,  to  find 
out  the  canons  of  true  art,  which  means  the  true  following  of  Nature. 

Nature  never  did  betray 
The  heart  that  loyed  her. 

Wordsworth  wrote  of  his  Nature,  his  mountains  and  his  streams. 
And  the  writer  who  takes  men  and  women  in  their  honest  reality  for 
his  study  will  not  find  himself  betrayed  into  false  sentiment  and  bad 
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moi^s'by  the  study.  Men  aud  women  love,  but  they  also  hate ;  they 
steal  and  lie  and  covet,  with  filthy  lucre  for  an  end,  as  well  as  for  the 
end  of  possessing  the  wives  and  husbands  of  other  men  and  women. 
They  can  make  noble  sacrifices  for  friendship,  for  country,  for 
humanity,  for  religion.  The  sacred  ties  of  parent  and  child,  of  brother 
and  sister,  count  for  something.  It  is  true  all  the  world  loves  a  lover, 
but  it  would  get  mortally  tired  of  him  if  it  had  nothing  else.  It  is  as 
untrue  to  paint  life  as  under  the  sole  dominion  of  that  one  emotion  as  it  is 
to  paint  it  after  the  manner  of  Mayne  Reid  and  the  penny  dreadfuls. 

It  is  quite  as  bad  form,  and  it  is  worse  morals.  The  boy,  after 
reading  the  one,  filches  from  his  father's  desk  wherewith  to  buy  a 
pistol  and  to  start  on  his  adventures,  is  overtaken  by  hunger  or  a 
policeman,  and  comes  home  repentant  to  laugh  later  at  bis  folnr.  The 
gir||,  after  study  of  the  other,  has  her  life  spoiled  for  aye  by  fisilse  aims, 
unsatisfied  expectations,  distorted  perspectives. 

But  it  is  not  the  morality  of  it,  it  is  the  art  of  it  we  are  at  present 
discussing.  So  far,  whatever  has  been  said  has  been  said  solely  with 
reference  to  that  phase  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes  which  can  be  pre- 
sented without  apology  to  Anglo-Saxon  ears  not  educated  up  to  Con- 
tinental modes  of  speech  and  thought.  Love,  innocent  legitimate 
love,  is  not  all  there  is  in  life ;  it  is  only  a  small  part,  comparatively, 
of  its  experiences.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  happiness  outside  it ;  there 
are  rewards,  there  are  pleasures,  there  is  satisfaction,  with  which  it  is 
entirely  unassociated.  There  are  sorrows  which  cause  its  keenest  pangs 
to  seem  but  pin-pricks,  there  are  desolations  which  make  its  sentimental 
griefs  appear  contemptible.  Compare  a  broken  engagement  with — 
a  cancer ;  a  faithless  lover  with  the  on-comine  of  blindness.  Fancy 
from  which  a  man  would  suffer  most,  the  coldness  of  his  mistress  or 
the  loss  of  his  good  name.  Poverty  grim  and  real  is  worse  than  the 
worst  disappointment  in  love  that  ever  was  felt  or  penned.  Family  dis- 
grace, spiritual  doubts,  the  awful  tears  that  parents  shed,  the  loneliness 
after  bereavement,  the  dreariness  of  old  age,  madness,  august  and  inevi- 
table death, — how  trivial  beside  such  facts  as  these  look  the  misunder- 
standings of  lovers,  '^  the  partings  such  as  press  the  life  from  out  young 
hearts,'^  the  manifold  sentimental  son*ows,  so  called,  of  the  heart ! 

This,  no  doubt,  is  slaying  the  slain.  We  all  know  these  truths, 
but  the  people  who  propose  to  write  our  stories  for  us  seem  not  to 
remember  them,  and  young  and  immature  readers  suffer  by  their  lapse 
of  memory. 

But  if  we  are  in  evil  case  in  regard  to  this  faulty  art,  what  must 
we  say  of  the  vicious  school  that  brings  forward  the  claims  of  the 
married  woman  in  fiction  as  heroine  in  matters  of  the  heart?  By  all 
means  let  us  have  the  married  woman  in  fiction ;  she  has  never  been 
on  the  Index.  We  cannot  have  too  many  Romolas  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  too  many  Becky  Sharps  on  the  other.  An  Anna  Elar^nina,  even, 
once  in  a  century,  might  clear  the  air  of  mysteries  and  show  the  deep 
damnation  of  illicit  love.  People  are  tempted  to  break  the  seventh 
commandment,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that  sorrowful  fact,  but  all  people 
are  not  so  tempted,  nor  can  it  be  shown  that  it  is  a  paramount  govern- 
ing motive  in  most  lives.    It  is  not  untrue  that  many  marriages  are 
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mistakes ;  in  the  dimness  of  a  past  age  St  Francis  de  Sales  said,  ^'  If 
marriage  were  an  order  in  which  a  year's  novitiate  were  required,  few 
would  be  professed/'  and  human  nature  does  not  look  very  different 
now^  even  in  the  fierce  light  that  beats  upon  our  nineteenth-century 
life.  Men  and  women  do  make  mistakes^  and  very  often  think  they 
have  made  them  when  they  really  have  not.  But  in  actual  life  how 
does  the  thing  work  ? 

A  man  finds  or  thinks  he  finds  himself  ill  mated ;  he  is  disap- 
pointed, chagrined,  a  little  ashamed  of  himself  for  his  illusions,  rather 
sore  about  his  so-recent  softness  of  heart.  But  hia  rash  act  has  brought 
upon  him  a  heavy  burden  of  responsibility ;  he  has  taken  upon  him- 
self a  new  position  in  the  world  ;  he  has  assumed  to  found  a  family, 
to  take  his  place  among  the  men  of  his  generation.  Necessity,  ambi- 
tion, honor,  family  feelinj?,  keep  him  straight,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
tenderness  he  still  feels  for  the  woman  whom  he  chose,  however  she 
may  have  fallen  below  his  estimate  of  her,  and  the  little  children  who 
are  dependent  on  him.  If  he  has  averaee  principle,  he  fits  his 
shoulder  to  the  load  and  goes  doggedly  on  under  it,  and  holds  his  peace 
about  it.  He  does  not,  like  the  man  in  the  nursery  rhyme,  jump  into 
another  bramble-bush  to  restore  his  injured  vision  :  he  is  rather  more 
apt  to  keep  clear  of  women  than  to  seek  them ;  he  haa  not  much  time 
or  inclination  for  the  quest  He  makes  the  best  of  his  bargain,  accepts 
the  inevitable,  and  is  in  a  way  content 

And  the  woman  incomprise,  dSaiUuMonniCf  how  does  she  take  it  ? 
Very  often  her  disillusions  are  as  baseless  as  her  illusions  and  she  has 
to  get  rid  of  both  before  she  is  contented  or  useful.  Many  a  woman 
married  to  the  mate  Heaven  made  for  her  weeps  briny  tears  in  the  first 
trying  year  that  is  evolving  a  husband  out  of  a  lover;  even  in  a  happy 
marriage  the  throes  are  keen  but  inevitable  in  the  process  of  being 
turned  from  a  goddess  into  a  helpmate.  But  if  she  has  made  a  mis- 
take, if  she  finds  herself  bound  to  a  man  who  is  not  sympathetic, 
whom  she  cannot  wholly  respect,  whom  she  is  gradually  ceasing  to 
love,  with  whom  it  is  distinctly  difficult  to  live,  how  does  she  take  it? 
If  she  is  a  woman  of  fairly  good  principles,  tolerably  well  brought  up, 
and  has  not  read  too  many  risquS  novels,  she  sheds  her  tears  in  private, 
accepts  the  inevitable,  devotes  herself  to  her  children  if  she  has  any,  to 
her  house,  to  charities,  to  literature,  if  she  hasn't  any,  and  gets  a  eood 
deal  out  of  life,  with  all  its  disappointments.  If  she  has  not  been 
cursed  with  too  great  wealth,  she  will  find  that  she  has  not  much  time 
on  her  hands ;  there  are  bargain-counters  to  be  pulled  over,  there  are 
jackets  and  shoes  and  l^gings  to  be  bought  at  the  best  advantage,  and 
there  are  little  gowns  and  shirts  and  slips  and  bibs  to  be  made  from 
the  best  patterns.  "  The  ox  when  he  is  weary  treads  surest"  Nursery 
interests,  household  duties,  family  ties,  leave  her  little  time  to  pine  over 
her  mistake.  If  she  is  a  clever  woman,  she  has  her  theories  about  the 
education  of  her  children,  her  aspirations  for  their  future  advance- 
ment But,  whether  she  is  clever  or  commonplace,  rich  or  poor,  child- 
less or  a  mother,  she  has  no  lack  of  occupation  for  all  her  powers  in 
this  teeming  American  life ;  she  will  not  be  likely  to  sit  down  on  her 
little  handful  of  thorns  and  bemoan  herself,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  would 
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say,  but  she  will  take  up  her  work  in  a  healthy-minded  way  and  eo  on 
and  make  the  best  of  what  she  has  lefL  It  is  not  what  she  hoped  for, 
but  it  is  not  so  bad  after  all ;  her  life  is  full,  and  she  does  not  stop  to 
analyze  its  composition.  There  is  not  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  she 
will  turn  for  sympathy  to  another  man,  or  that  she  would  accept  it  if 
it  were  offered  to  ner. 

Unless,  indeed,  she  be  rich  and  idle.  Idleness  and  riches  are  sore 
temptations  in  themselves,  and  they  open  the  door  to  sorer  temptations 
still.  It  becomes  a  question  whether  the  dissections  of  the  souls  of  the 
very  rich  and  the  very  idle  are  legitimate  studies  to  be  put  before  the 
myriads  of  souls  who  are  placed  in  circumstances  entirely  dissimilar. 
In  America  we  have  but  a  small  class  who  are  able  to  treat  their 
sentimental  sorrows  so  respectfully.  This  privileged  class,  consisting 
largely  of  the  suddenly  rich  and  the  necessarily  uneducated,  are  in  a 
transition -state.  Things  dance  before  their  eyes.  With  the  fatal 
adaptability  of  the  race,  they  catch  the  salient  surface-points  of  older 
civilizations  and  miss  the  basis  upon  which  thev  are  built.  They 
fasten  themselves  upon  the  superficial  vices  which  are  patent  to  all 
eyes,  and  omit  the  study  of  the  myriad  experiences  which  have  gone  to 
form  that  which  is  of  value  underneath.  Society  is  a  geological  for- 
mation which  cannot  be  made  '^  while  you  wait :"  it  is  a  Rome  which 
takes  nciany  slow-pacing  days  to  build.  The  crude  and  underbred 
people  who  rule  in  our  '^  smart  set"  have  made  for  themselves  a  dis- 
tinguished place  abroad  and  at  home;  the  '^ American  Circus"  is 
famous  in  two  hemispheres.  The  members  of  the  company  do  not 
realize  the  quality  of  their  fame,  but  feel  themselves  in  a  position  to 
instruct. 

We  are  told  by  a  recent  critic  that  in  America  the  novel  of  the 
future  ''will  deal  with  society  in  a  strictly  conventional  meaning  of  the 
term.  There  alone  are  to  be  found  romantic,  poetic,  enchanting  human 
beings.  There  alone  is  there  sufficient  leisure  for  the  evolution  of 
exquisite  tastes,  of  evanescent  and  aerial  yet  captivating  impulses,  of 
feelings  not  the  less  profound  and  overmastering  because  they  have 
been  clarified  and  thrice  distilled." 

This  may  be  true  of  older  societies,  but  there  will  always  be  those 
who,  even  in  them,  feel  that  the  great  masters  are  not  inevitably  at 
their  best  in  so-called  social  studies.  For  one  instance,  contrasting 
Maggie  TuUiver,  Hetty  Sorrel,  Dinah  Morris,  with  Gwendolen  Grand- 
court,  they  are  inclined  to  feel  the  field  of  genius  is  not  so  circum- 
scribed. That  our  own  and  only  great  national  successes  in  fiction 
have  been  hitherto  in  gefnre  pictures  is  indisputable.  Irvine,  Haw- 
thorne, Bret  Harte,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  the  new  hand  that  nas  just 
painted  for  us  ''  A  Humble  Romance"  and  kindred  stories,  are  nearer 
to  the  standard  of  sincere  art  than  any  of  the  host  of  "  society"  novel- 
ists who  have  raised  such  hopes  in  their  fellow-countrymen^s  hearts  at 
various  epochs  during  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  &ct  is,  we 
must  first  catch  our  hare.  We  must  have  a  society  before  we  can  paint 
it.  The  crude  aniline  imitation  of  other  social  fabrics  which  we  call 
''  society^'  is  not  adapted  to  artistic  treatment.  It  is  adapted  to  scream- 
ing fiurce,  but  not  to  high  comedy,  certainly  not  to  deep  and  thoughtful 
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analysis  of  any  kind.  It  is  not  picturesque ;  it  does  not  lend  itself  to 
good  effects.  A  train  of  cars  or  a  puffing  steamboat  would  be  as  much 
out  of  place  in  a  landscape  of  Nicholas  Poussin's  or  Claude  Lorraine's 
as  a  chapter  of  New  Yorli  ^'  high''  life  in  a  story  that  was  destined  to 
live  as  long  as  Nicholas  Poussin's  and  Claude  liorraine's  art  has  lived. 
A  truthful  study  of  life  taken  at  random  from  any  sphere  must  always 
be  of  present  value,  but  a  novel  that  deals  solely  with  the  aspirations 
and  achievements  of  an  ephemeral  class  must  be  content  with  ephemeral 
applause  and  short-lived  success.  Our  society  as  a  society  is  unformed, 
chaotic,  almost  grotesque.  Its  leaders  have,  like  the  aborigines  of  our 
country,  assimilated  the  fire-water  of  the  foreign  pale-faces,  but  have, 
like  them,  omitted  to  receive  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  Is  an 
idle  class  like  this  to  set  the  pace  K>r  our  young  men  and  women? 
Among  these  are  our  children  to  be  taught  to  look  for  those  ''  romantic, 
poetic,  enchanting  human  beings"  of  whom  the  critic  speaks? 

Till  within  a  few  years  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  fall  into 
line  with  English  mooes  of  thought  and  to  take  the  cue  in  fiction  from 
that  honest  home-breeding  island.  Now  we  are  told  that  the  national 
palate  rejects  coarse  English  beef  and  pudding,  and  that  the  subtly- 
flavored  complications  of  French  chefs  are  demanded  by  this  high-bred 
society  where  only  *'  the  romantic,  poetic,  enchanting  human  being"  is 
grown,  and  where  the  social  career  of  a  woman  begins  with  her  mar- 
riage. The  rank  and  file  of  American  manhood  and  womanhood  may 
protest  against  this ;  but  '*  it  takes  strong  arms  to  swim  against  the 
current,"  and  it  is  well  perhaps  to  take  into  account  this  Ghillic  tidal 
wave. 

The  French  novel  is  pre-eminently  the  seventh-commandment 

novel.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  one  based  on  any  other  theme, 

or  at  least  to  find  one  uncomplicated  with  it    The  French  novelist 

does  not  always  approve   marital    infidelity;   on  the  contrary,   he 

generally  points  morals  with   misdemeanors  and   adorns  tales  with 

adulteries,  avowing  his  sole  aim  to  be  showing  the  tra^c  end  of  evil. 

But  flight  and  not  argument  is  the  law  that  masters  of  noly  living  lay 

down  for  souls  in  that  sort  of  peril :  "  turn  away  mine  eyes,  lest  they 

behold  vanity,"  is  Holy  Writ  and  hard  good  sense.     What  you  think 

about  unceasingly,  you  end  by  doing;  what  you  look  at  continually, 

ring-streaked  and  speckled  or  pure  and  clean,  gets  inwrought  into  your 

most  intimate  being.    Jeremy  Taylor  reminds  us  that  '^  those  creatures 

that  live  amongst  the  snows  of  the  mountains  turn  white  with  their 

food  and  conversation  with  such  perpetual  whitenesses."    We  are  a 

mass  of  inheritances ;  there  is,  as  (ioethe  says,  nothing  original  about 

us  but  our  will,  our  intention.     We  are  reproductions,  chameleons, 

echoes ;  human  nature  has  not  much  to  be  proud  of.     But  if  it  is  not 

born  clean,  it  can  at  least  have  an  intention  not  to  be  unclean.     It  can 

have  a  will  to  save  its  young  from  pollution.     It  can  think  a  little 

about  the  methods  of  such  salvation.     It  can  remember  that  '^  a  child's 

home  is  its  doom,"  that  the  fireside  is  where  we  leanr  not  only  our 

grammar,  but  our  religion,  our  morals,  and  that  the  library-table  in 

Uie  house  in  which  we  are  brought  up  is  our  true  alma  mater. 

Miriam  Cdles  Harris. 
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''  rilHE  Pagan  Benew"  is  the  alarming  title  of  a  new  British  magazine,  which 
J-  entered  on  its  career  of  devastation  in  September.  It  is  not  rery  mach  to 
look  at,  and  ofTers  for  the  customary  shilling  but  sixty-four  smallish  pages,  with 
no  cover  to  speak  of:  what  engine  of  reform  has  not  been  hampered  by  mundane 
limitations  at  the  start?  Its  title  is  the  fiercest  part  of  it:  the  contents  are 
rather  suggestive  than  directly  polemic,  and  the  **  Foreword"  admits  that  **  the 
religion  of  our  forefathers  ...  is  still  fruitful  of  vast  good" — ^though  these 
their  children  have  got  beyond  it.  The  contributors  (it  is  noticeable  that  there 
is  as  yet  no  lady  among  them)  are  united  by  a  strongly  romantic  and  dramatic 
tendency;  the  renascence  whereof  they  are  apostles  is  poetical  and  untheo- 
logical.  The  tone  is  that  of  lusty  and  restless  youth,  which  would  £un  kick 
over  the  traces  and  disport  itself  in  unhampered  freedom.  As  one  of  them 
says,  "  We  ought  to  have  been  born  gypsies."  They  remind  one  a  little  of 
newly  admitted  collegians  just  released  from  their  mammas,  anxious  to  be  men 
at  once  and  to  see  life.  Their  present  object  is  chivalric ;  they  aim  at  the 
emancipation  of  Woman,  at  her  elevation.  Let  her  henceforth  be  as  tall,  as 
athletic,  as  radodnative  as  the  male  human  animal.  Let  noxious  restraints  of 
tradition  and  convention  be  swept  away.  Qive  her  her  rights  and  an  equal 
chance ;  let  all  years  be  leap-years.    Let  it  be  no  longer  true  that 

Man's  love  is  of  nuui's  life  »  thing  apart; 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence. 

Since  the  dominant  note  of  Nature  is  the  sexual,  let  girls  and  boys  be  free 
to  rush  into  each  other's  arms,  and  let  us  who  are  older  give  the  most  of  our 
time  and  minds  to  noting  how  they  do  it.  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
womankind ;  or,  as  the  able  Pagan  editor  puts  it,  **  The  supreme  interest  of 
Man  is — Woman,"  and  vice  versd. 

But  here  two  questions  obtrude  themselves — ^impolitely,  it  may  be,  but 
irresbtibly.  Was  it  worth  while  to  devote  a  whole  new  magazine,  with  much 
blowing  of  horns  and  waving  of  banners,  especially  to  the  illustradon  of  these 
doctrines  ?  And  why  ''  pagan"  ?  Are  love-stories,  not  to  say  Seventh-Com- 
mandment novels,  necessarily  and  distinctively  anti-Christian  ?  The  eminent 
Mr.  Blank,  and  the  thrilling  Miss  Whatsemame,  and  the  delightful  Lady 
T'Other,  have  been  at  this  business  for  years.  We  have  all  read  their  improving 
romances  with  more  or  less  sympathy  and  profit.  Are  we  pagans  for  doing  so  ? 
Are  they  pagans  for  having  written  them  ?  They  would  repel  the  vile  impeach- 
ment with  indignant  scorn ;  and  so  say  we  all  of  us — or,  at  least,  the  great 
majority.  We  claim  to  be  merely  human  in  our  writing  and  our  reading. 
Again,  why  "Pagan"?  Why  not  rather  "The  Human  Beview,"  or  "The 
Human  Magazine," — since  it  is  no  more  of  a  review  than  we  are,  or  our 
esteemed  and  highly  popular  cotemporaries  in  New  York  ? 

Again,  is  there  anything  very  new  in  this  ?  Scarcely,  except  an  exaggerated 
youthfrilness,  a  going  on  tiptoe  as  it  were,  with  looks  of  proud  defiance,  and 
accompaniment  of  horns  and  banners  as  aforesaid.  It  is  as  if,  to  an  assembly 
where  low-necked   dresses   were   not   unknown,   should   enter   one   loudly 
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annooncing,  "See  how  reiy  dhooOHhe  I  am!  And  in  ^ifte  of  70a  prodes 
mod  prigs,  I  meui  to  maintain  this  startling  innoTation,  howerer  7011  ma7 
07  Shame !" 

AX  ASn-ETHICAX  CRU8ADS. 


It  maj  be  that  the  lines  of  aasaolt  on  Faith  are  ahiftang  Tlie  neo-pi^an 
moveoieot  in  Eof^and  (whatever  it  amounts  to)  is  no  more  theological  than  the 
neo^Dhristian  morement  in  France.  The  **  P^;an  Beview^  cares  no  more  fiir 
the  argoments  of  Colond  IngersoU  than  for  those  of  Paine  w  Voltaire.  Now 
theolog7  has  so  long  been  a  house  divided  against  its^  that  interest  in  its  coo- 
troT^sies  has  greatly  dwindled :  this  generation,  rightly  or  wroo^y,  cares  fiir 
less  for  abstract  theories  than  for  practical  results.  Bat  the  moral  to^^inga  of 
the  Goq)el  are  more  revered,  more  firmly  intreodied,  than  ever.  In  tiiis  seoae 
the  civilized  worid  has  an  Established  Bdigion.  VHiether  they  accept  them 
with  the  heart  or  not,  decent  people  are  generally  agreed  to  regud  these  ideas 
as  essendal  to  human  wel£ve.  Hypocrisy  is  the  prudent  homage  whidi  Vice 
paysto  Virtue,  and  those  who  secretly  break  the  law  still  profess  that  the  law  is 
good.  Even  those  of  snperior  pr^^isions— the  "  emaodpated,"  the  agnostics — 
would  subscribe  to  Paley's  doctrine,  that  Beligion  is  an  excellent  auxiliary  to 
the  police.  Take  away  its  restraints,  and  what  is  ahead?  So  fiu  as  we  can 
judge,  anarchy  and  chaos,  the  Parisian  commune  and  the  dynamiters. 

Transcendental  matters  aside,  that  effect  of  Christianity  which  has  most 
impressed  the  general  imsgi nation  is  its  power  of  restraining  human  passions 
and  indulgences — lust,  crudty,  rapine,  and  the  like.  It  led  the  Boman  em- 
perors  to  give  up  their  harems,  and  made  comparativdy  chaste  men  of  Valens 
and  Theodosius — which  Qibbon  thou^t  was  a  mistake :  he  was  one  of  your 
pagans,  and  frank  in  expressing  his  opinion.  It  moved  a  multitude  of  hermits 
to  turn  their  backs  on  a  society  which  seemed  to  them  hopelessly  bad.  In  later 
days  it  mastered  the  love  of  revenge,  the  thirst  for  blood,  and  drove  in  its  ob- 
vious lesson  of  humanity — slowly,  but  effectually.  It  has  taught  some  to  ke^ 
their  hands  out  of  their  neighbors'  pockets.  At  least  in  individual  cases,  it  has 
checked  jealousy,  envy,  backbiting;  the  Sewing  Society  may  still  talk  scandal, 
but  leas  malignantly  than  did  the  ladies  of  Alexandria  and  Antiodi  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Christian  ethics,  by  common  consent,  have  had  the  chief 
hand  in  making  lifo  and  property  safe,  and  sodety  decorous  and  oompantivdy 
pure. 

Paganism,  old  or  new,  attacks  this  prindple  at  the  root.  It  says,  "  Be  a 
healthy  animaL  Don't  resist  a  natural  appetite.  K  you  want  a  thing,  readi 
out  and  take  it.    Let  yourself  go." 

We  have  seen  what  comes  of  thaL  We  may  see  it  any  day  still ;  and  the 
result  is  not  usually  happy.  But  why  confine  the  application  to  a  single  pas- 
sion ?  Why  not  say,  ^  Don't  check  any  impulse,  be  it  greed  or  hate  or  what- 
evtf .  If  you  want  your  neighbor's  propoty,  or  his  life,  reach  out  and  take  it. 
Be  the  fr^  natural  man." 

They  have  not  come  to  that  yet — unless  the  anarchists.     But  it  would  be 

logicaL 

Qentlemen  Pagans,  it  will  not  do.  Without  self-control,  self-restraint,  self- 
rcpresaion,  there  is  no  character  for  yoursdves  uot  safety  for  the  community. 
Constitutional  liberty  is  not  unlimited  license.  In  conduct  and  in  art  there  had 
best  be  restraints,  moral  limitadoos. 
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ABE  WOMBN  FREE  AND  EQUAL? 

And  7^  one  is  inclined,  if  not  in  duty  bound,  to  sympathuBe  more  or  less 
with  any  movement  or  argument  that  looks  toward  improved  conditions  or 
laiger  opportunities  for  the  sex.  The  position  of  Woman,  the  estimation  in  which 
she  is  held,  the  degree  of  equality  with  Man  to  which  she  is  admitted,  are  vital 
notes  of  difference  between  Christendom  and  Islam,  between  civilization  and 
barbarism,  between  the  modern  and  the  ancient  world.  It  may  be  claimed  that 
the  battle  has  already  been  fought  and  won ;  but  this  is  true  only  in  part  It  is 
true  that  many  restrictions  have  been  removed,  that  most  occupations  have 
been  already  opened  to  women,  and  that  the  barriers  which  remain  are  mainly 
kept  up  by  themselves — e,g,,  when  most  of  them  wish  to  vote,  they  will  doubt- 
less be  allowed  to.  It  is  also  entirely  true  that  among  intelligent  Anglo-Saxons, 
and  especially  with  the  well-to-do,  women  are  better  off  than  they  ever  were 
before,  or  are  anywhere  else  on  earth.  They  have  more  freedom,  more  honor, 
more  power — sometimes  more  than  they  are  fit  for,  or  know  how  to  make  good 
use  of.  Of  course  this  goes  further  with  us  than  in  England.  In  circles  pre- 
tending to,  or  approximating,  wealth,  fashion,  and  culture,  the  American  woman 
is  a  queen — if  she  cares  to  be  and  has  it  in  her ;  the  American  girl  is  petted, 
flattered,  coddled,  and  indulged  to  the  top  of  her  bent  It  is  they  that  have  the 
good  times,  that  get  the  cream  of  life.  Husbands  and  &thers  toil  for  returns 
of  cash,  that  daughters  and  wives  may  spend  freely  and  beautify  themselves  at 
ease.  Their  feminine  charm  i^  a  unique  distinction ;  in  society,  sometimes  even 
in  open-minded  literature,  they  receive  a  deference,  a  homage,  which  are  not 
extended  to  senators  and  sages. 

If  this  be  so,  what  more  can  they  want  ?  What  more  can  the  philanthropist 
ask  on  their  behalf?  Why,  say  the  serious  sisters,  to  be  taken  seriously;  to  be 
something  more  than  ornaments,  elegant  playthings,  or  at  best  mere  house- 
keepers and  mothers.  The  surface  is  not  the  whole  of  life,  nor  Epicureanism  its 
only  philosophy.  We  want  our  identity  respected ;  and  that  is  just  what  you 
have  not  done  yet.  We  claim  to  be  ourselves,  and  not  merely  your  hangere-on 
and  decorated  servitors.  Beneath  all  your  courtesies  and  pamperings  lingers  the 
notion  that  we  exist  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  you ;  that  we  are  really  your  in- 
feriors, your  thralls,  your  puppets,  and  your  creatures. 

The  serious  sisters  are  quite  right  in  their  complaint ;  and  so,  at  bottom,  are 
the  young  Pagan  gentlemen  who  take  up  theur  case—though  these  latter  do  not 
put  the  case  very  clearly,  nor  contemplate  it  from  the  most  desirable  point  of 
view.  Mr.  Haggard,  in  one  of  his  thrilling  African  romances,  makes  a  native 
remark,  "  We  worship  our  wives,  but  we  have  to  hot-pot  them  now  and  then"— 
which  meant  (if  the  reader  has  forgotten  his  "  She")  to  "  remove"  them  by 
violent  means.  A  belief  in  this  right  still  lurks,  with  other  remnants  of  feudal- 
ism, in  many  masculine  minds.  The  nobleman  of  a  few  centuries  ago,  on 
occasion  of  domestic  mistrust,  would  calmly  wall  up  his  suspected  spouse  in 
the  masonry;  his  successor,  who  resorts  to  the  simpler  method  of  pistol,  knife, 
or  axe,  is  commonly  found  a  little  lower  in  the  social  scale.  In  these  Russian 
judgments  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  victim  to  have  done  anything  amiss,  but 
only  for  jealousy  or  wrath  to  be  roused  in  the  rujing  and  punishing  mind.  The 
offence  may  be  purely  subjective,  and  is  handled  much  as  on  Mr.  Legree's  plan- 
tation forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Such  cases  come  to  light  daily :  in  one  of  the 
latest,  milord  prepared  his  serf  for  cremation,  and  had  applied  the  match  before 
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the  neighbors  came  to  the  rescue.  Frequently  the  oppressed  takes  refageat  her 
father's,  and  rashly  declines  to  return  to  her  lord  when  he  gets  out  of  jail  or 
over  his  debauch ;  then  his  vengeance  is  as  summary,  and  his  conscience  as  un- 
doubting  in  its  exercise,  as  if  he  were  an  Assyrian  monarch  and  she  a  revolted 
town.  The  case  was  put  in  a  nutshell  by  that  intending  citizen  who  complained 
indignantly  that  thb  was  no  free  country  if  a  man  was  restricted  in  the  lawful 
enjoyment  of  beating  his  own  wife. 

This  theory  of  marital  rights  has  been  curiously  extended  by  the  young 
men  who  shoot  girls  for  refusing  to  marry  them.  The  idea  evidently  is  that  the 
weaker  vessel  has  no  right  to  a  mind  or  will  of  her  own :  what  is  she,  to  say  No 
to  any  chance  comer  of  the  superior  sex  who  honors  her  by  wishing  to  be  her 
**  master"  ?  Such  presumption  is  treason,  sacrilege,  and  blasphemy,  justly  open 
to  condign  and  even  to  capital  punishment  on  the  spot 

It  wijl  not  do  to  claim  that  these  illustrations  of  mediaeval  tenets  are  all 
furnished  by  recent  immigrants.  That  class  indeed  supplies  more  than  its  share 
to  the  work  of  our  criminal  courts ;  but  a  census  of  nationalities  might  leave  a 
humiliating  proportion  to  the  native  account  It  is  more  plausible  to  assign 
the  wife-beatings,  the  woman-shootings,  the  crude  domestic  tyrannies  and 
tragedies,  to  the  ranks  of  ''labor"  and  illiteracy  in  Mo;  yet  even  this  may  be 
too  sweeping.  True,  "  gentlemen"  usually  adjust  their  difficulties  with  ladies 
in  milder  fashion ;  but  the  polish  which  education  and  society  afford  does  not 
always  go  deep,  and  your  millionaire  may  be  no  less  an  antique  conservative 
than  your  mill-hand.  A  modem  rationalist,  scratched  by  the  sharp  point  of 
some  sudden  exigency,  may  appear  inwardly  hide-bound  by  antique  conven- 
tions. His  theology— or  lack  of  it — is  brand-new,  but  his  social  and  conjugal 
ethics  are  those  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  wife  is  better  than  his  horse  or 
dog,  and  as  his  wife  is  entitled  to  high  respect ;  but,  after  all,  she  is  only  his 
moon,  shining  with  reflected  light  Let  orbits  get  out  of  order,  and  she  is  liable 
to  be  bent  or  broken  on  the  hard  angles  of  his  egoism.  For  men  are  egoists, 
and  women  are  generally  yielding:  under  the  conditions  which  prevail  every- 
where to  date,  they  usually  have  to  be,  and  their  tact  teaches  them  to  accept 
the  inevitable. 

To  a  fair  mind  talk  about  the  inferiority  of  women  is  distastefhl,  because, 
true  or  false,  it  all  goes  to  confirm  an  ancient  prejudice.  Miss  Seawell's  argu- 
ment against  the  creative  faculty  in  her  sex  seems  to  make  for  no  end  but  this : 
fogies  read  it,  or  the  title  of  it — which  is  just  as  good  for  their  purpose—and 
cry,  "  Ah,  you  see !  One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  sisterhood  admits  the 
charge."  For  one  person  of  either  sex  who  is  able  and  willing  to  think  the 
matter  out,  twenty — or  fifty — have  their  minds  made  up  already.  The  time  has 
not  come  for  a  judgment,  for  the  evidence  is  not  all  in  ;  on  the  contrary,  decades 
and  generations — ^to  put  it  most  moderately — must  pass  before  we  have  &cts 
enough  to  base  a  verdict  on.  You  cannot  fairly  compare  one  race,  or  class,  or 
order,  or  set  of  people  with  another  unless  the  two  have  had  similar  oppor- 
tunities ;  and  when  were  women  ever  on  a  par  with  men  in  position,  education, 
privileges,  and  responsibilities?  The  inequality  is  beginning  to  disappear  in 
some  respects,  and  to  be  mitigated  in  others ;  but  this  is  only  the  work  of  our 
time,  and  it  is  handicapped  by  the  tradition  of  ages.  How  are  women  them- 
selves to  throw  off  at  once  the  inherited  notion  of  their  essential  inferiority, 
dominant  from  time  immemorial  in  their  minds  as  well  as  in  those  of  men  ? 
Such  legacies  are  not  only  discouraging,  they  are  benumbing.    As  well  (to  be 
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nnoomplimentary,  and  cite  a  much  darker  case)  expect  the  African  race  to  rise 
to  anything  notable  in  a  year  or  a  century,  after  being  kept  in  savagery  or 
slaTery  since  ^  Carsed  be  Canaan." 

Tlie  one  point  which  is  positively  clear  and  indisputably  settled  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  sexes  is  that  men  are  generally  bigger  and  stronger  than  women. 
This  physical  fact  went  for  everything  at  the  start,  and  long  after :  it  will  prob- 
ably go  for  much  in  the  remote  future.  It  made  man  the  head  of  the  house, 
the  promoter  and  carrier-on  of  business  public  and  private :  it  put  him  in  front, 
and  there  he  stayed.  As  he  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  he  had  a  soul  as 
well  as  a  body,  he  naturally  assumed  to  be  also  superior  in  brain  and  will ;  and 
his  wife,  being  in  his  power  and  (so  far  as  we  know)  of  a  gentler  nature, 
did  not  contest  the  point  She  had  her  children,  her  humble  cares  and  yet 
humbler  virtues,  with  the  occasional  caresses  and  qualified  approval  of  her  lord.. 
As  the  race  progressed  toward  civilization,  she  was  admitted  to  be  capable  of 
good  looks,  good  manners,  domestic  thrift,  taste  in  dress,  the  more  highly  prized 
ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  and  the  crowning  grace  of  adoring 
obedience.  When  the  arts  and  sciences  were  invented,  she  had  no  part  in  them, 
with  rare  exceptions  like  Sappho  and  Hypatia,  who  doubtless  were  generally 
accounted  impertinent  hussies  and  no  better  than  they  should  be.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  a  woman  had  no  chance  to  do  anything  unless  she  was  a  queen  or 
something  of  the  kind.  As  the  free  modem  spirit  came  in,  a  few  ventured  to 
soil  their  fingers  with  pen  or  brush,  amid  the  frowns  of  their  brothers  and  the 
whispers  of  their  feminine  friends.  If  they  were  wise,  they  hid  behind  a  male 
relative,  like  Fanny  Mendelssohn  and  Dora  Wordsworth,  rather  than  be  "  un- 
sexed.''  Others  in  England,  France,  and  afterwards  Germany,  rashly  let  their 
work  be  known  as  theirs.  Some  of  these,  as  Mme.  de  StaSl,  Mrs.  Somerville, 
George  Sand,  Mrs.  Browning,  and  G^rge  Eliot,  were  thought  to  have  done  very 
creditable  work — for  women — though  nothing  original,  nothing  **  creative,"  of 
course ;  how  should  they  ? 

Remembering  that  men  not  yet  gray  have  seen  the  colleges  opened  to  women, 
with  nearly  all  the  professions  beyond  those  of  school-marm,  seamstress,  and 
saleslady,  is  it  not  rather  too  early  to  determine  finally  what  are  their  meagre 
abilities  and  large  limitations?  Give  them  a  chance  to  get  used  to  their  new 
and  partial  enfranchisement,  to  practise  their  untried  powers  awhile,  to  throw 
off  the  long  burden  of  contempt,  disparagement,  and  repression ;  and  then — 
perhaps  within  a  century  or  two— they  will  show  us  what  they  can  or  cannot 
do.  I  do  not  know  that  they  will  develop  powers  of  ratiocination,  of  initiation, 
of  practicality,  of  creation  (if  there  be  any  such  power  vouchsafed  to  mortals), 
eqtml  to  those  of  men.  Very  likely  not ;  but  let  us  wait  and  see.  What  is  the 
use  of  passing  snap-judgment  on  a  work  not  only  unfinished  but  barely  begun  ? 
Why  mistake  appearances  or  probabilitieB  for  certainties,  and  pretend  to  know 
what  we  don't  know  ? 

Therefore  some  qualified  sympathy  may  be  extended  to  the  alleged  cause 
of  the  "  Pagan  Beview,"  though  cumbered  with  dubious  if  not  malodorous  ad- 
juncts. It  is  harder  pulling  the  boat  of  social  reform  in  England  than  here,  and 
probably  the  neo-pagans  will  do  as  much  as  may  be  expected  of  them  if  they 
can  get  the  terms  of  punishment  extended  for  bricklayers  who  jump  on  their 
wives'  heads  with  heavy  hobnailed  shoes.  It  really  ought  to  be  more  than  three 
months  for  murder  of  this  sort,  or  ten  days  when  the  victim  is  not  quite  killed. 

Frederic  M.  Bird. 
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JOHN  BUSKIN  is  an  insignificant-looking  little  man,  considerably  rounded 
at  the  shoulders,  with  large  blue  eyes  and  a  full  white  beard.  He  is  now 
seventy-three,  and  is  dreaming  away  life's  evening  in  tranquil  retirement  The 
only  son  of  a  London  wine-merchant,  he  was  brought  up  chiefly  under  his 
mother's  care  through  a  solitary  childhood.  In  his  autobiographical  firagment 
"  PrsBterita"  he  has  given  us  an  account  of  these  times :  of  his  early  attraction  to 
the  sciences  and  to  the  poetry  of  Scott  and  later  of  Byron ;  of  his  passion  for 
Nature;  of  the  annual  drives  through  the  English  Lowlands ;  of  his  first  ac- 
quaintance with  Turner's  work  in  Bogers's  "  Italy"  and  with  Front's  in  the 
"  Sketches  in  Flanders  and  Germany ;"  of  his  first  travels  abroad,  in  1883 ;  of 
the  introduction  to  Pringle  and  Bogers  and  Hogg,  and  the  occasional  contribu- 
tions of  verses  to  **  Friendship's  Offering."  His  subsequent  career  and  works 
are  too  familiar  to  need  even  passing  mention.  As  is  well  known,  he  divorced 
his  wife  so  that  she  might  marry  Millais  the  painter.  In  &ct,  it  is  said  that  he 
even  went  so  fiu*  as  to  give  her  away  at  the  altar.  Millais's  first  picture  was  a 
portrait  of  Charles  Beade,  and  the  young  artist  took  it  to  Buskin  to  know  what 
he  thought  of  it  The  Seer  of  Ooniston  said  it  was  not  a  failure,  but  a  fiaseo, 
and  kicked  it  over  in  a  passion,  the  hole  made  by  his  boot  being  still  to  be  seen. 
So  again  in  1878  Whistler  brought  an  action  against  him  for  libel.  Buskin  in 
criticising  one  of  his  pictures  having  expressed  surprise  that  '*a  coxcomb 
should  ask  two  hundred  guineas  for  flinging  a  pot  of  paint  in  the  public  face." 
Whistler  was  awarded  one  farthing  damages,  and  wears  the  coin  as  a  charm  on 
his  watch-chain.  Like  Emerson  and  Mrs.  Stowe  in  their  old  age,  there  are  times 
when  Buskin's  mind  is  partly  unhinged,  and  in  conversation  he  is  no  longer 
the  author  of  ''  Modern  Painters."  He  is  very  tender  regarding  his  personal 
appearance,  and  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  is  dissatisfied  with  all  his  portraits, 
and  that  the  truer  and  more  candid  they  are  the  less  he  likes  them.  "  I  like  to 
be  flattered  both  by  pen  and  pencil,"  he  said,  some  time  since,  "  so  long  as  it  is 
done  prettily  and  in  good  taste."  Mentally  he  is  a  veritable  sensitive-plant 
On  a  bright  clear  day  he  is  buoyant  and  elastic ;  but  on  a  dull  wet  day  he  is 
equally  moody  and  misanthropic.  He  has  two  pet  aversions, — tobacco  and  stupid 
people.  So  great  indeed  is  his  objection  to  the  weed  that  his  intimates  who 
indulge  in  it  have  to  fumigate  and  scent  themselves  before  approaching  him. 
Like  Carlyle,  he  is  utterly  intolerant  of  stupidity,  and  he  has  a  short  emphatic 
way  of  his  own  of  handling  bores  which  effectually  prevents  them  from  in- 
truding upon  him  again.  He  is  a  masterful  chess-player,  and  sometimes  devotes 
whole  days  to  solving  intricate  problems  on  the  board.  In  common  with  all 
other  great  men,  he  has  his  hobbies.  One  of  them  is  a  weakness  for  diamonds 
and  other  gems.  He  carries  them  loose  in  his  pocket  and  plays  with  them  in 
an  idle  moment  as  other  men  would  toy  with  a  watch-chain  or  a  cigar.  He 
believes  strongly  in  out-door  worship,  and  is  a  great  walker.  When  staying  in 
any  town  he  invariably  makes  a  point  of  choosing  the  oldest  and  consequently 
dirtiest  part  as  his  habitation.  He  abhors  railways,  and  has  more  than  once 
expressed  himself  very  savagely  in  regard  to  them.  So  great  is  this  dislike  that 
he  once  drove  all  the  way  from  London  to  his  Lakeside  home  in  a  carriage 
specially  built  for  the  drive.    He  is  eminently  unpractical  in  all  his  ideas. 
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Some  yean  since  he  bought  some  home  property  which  he  let  out  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  rent  need  only  be  paid  when  the  tenants  were  able  or  felt 
inclined  to  pay  it.  The  experiment,  it  need  hardly  be  added,  was  not  a  great 
success.  So  again,  in  writing  to  a  friend  with  reference  to  some  pictures  which 
he  was  anxious  to  possess,  but  which  a  free  picture-gallery  was  also  seeking  to 
obtain,  he  said, ''  I  hate  your  picture-galleries.  Why  can't  people  be  satisfied 
with  the  advertisements  in  the  streets  V*  On  one  occasion  not  very  long  since  he 
astonished  the  waiter  at  his  hotel — for  he  is  a  total  abstainer — by  calling  for  six 
quart-bottles  of  champagne.  They  were  brought,  and  the  man  was  ordered  to 
pour  out  slowly  the  contents  of  each  bottle  into  a  basin.  When  this  was  done, 
Ruskin,  turning  to  the  waiter,  made  him  a  present  of  the  wine ;  he  had  been 
taking  an  art  lesson  from  the  effervescence  of  the  champagne  at  all  this  expense 
of  time  and  money.  On  another  occasion  he  engaged  a  band  of  the  best  musi- 
cians from  London  at  great  expense,  and  made  them  play  on  the  ibeach  at 
Folkestone  during  a  storm,  while  he  compared  the  rhythm  of  the  trained  music 
of  man  and  the  untrained  melody  of  nature.  He  is  so  much  influenced  by  impulse 
that  his  freaks  of  fancy  might  be  put  down  as  the  result  of  something  akin  to 
madness ;  yet  withal  he  is  a  thoroughly  genial,  kind-hearted  man,  and  endears 
himself  to  those  who  know  him  well  enough  to  peer  beneath  his  eccentricity. 

Archbishop  Ireland,  of  St  Paul,  is  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  profoundly 
benignant-looking  man  of  five-and  fifty,  and  is,  like  so  many  other  distinguished 
Americans,  an  Irishman.  He  is  energy  personified,  possessing  in  a  marked 
degree  all  the  breezy,  hustling  qualities  characteristic  of  the  great  West.  He 
served  in  the  War  as  an  army  chaplain,  and  he  still  clings  to  the  free  and  easy 
methods  of  the  camp  rather  than  to  the  diplomatic  veneer  of  the  wlon.  His 
pulpit  oratory,  too,  is  pointed  rather  than  polished.  Even  his  voice  is  loud  and 
harsh.  He  is  what  is  known  in  Europe  as  "  a  political  bishop."  His  efforts  to 
reconcile  the  public  and  parochial  schools  by  the  introduction  of  the  Fari- 
bault system  attracted  considerable  attention  and  caused  a  very  lively  contro- 
versy in  ecclesiastical  circles  both  here  and  abroad.  When  he  has  a  project  in 
view  he  goes  at  it  in  an  aggressively  whole-hearth  style  that  usually  overcomes 
any  obstacles,  falling  upon  his  opponents  with  all  his  might,  and  literally 
whirling  them  away,  so  much  so  that  his  coreligionists  have  irreverently 
nicknamed  him  *'  the  consecrated  blizzard."  He  has  also  been  christened  the 
"  Father  Mathew  of  the  West,"  because  of  his  pronounced  prohibition  views. 
He  has  long  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  total  abstinence.  One  of  his  pet 
schemes  is  to  colonize  all  Catholic  emigrants  on  the  farms  of  the  West,  instead 
of  encouraging  them  to  settle  in  cities.  The  experiment  has  resulted  in  several 
flourishing  colonies,  in  none  of  which  a  saloon  is  to  be  found.  He  b  a  veritable 
f^lutton  for  work,  and  withal  a  broad-minded,  progressive,  good  fellow.  He  has 
been  a  bishop  since  1875,  and  will  doubtless  yet  attain  the  much  coveted  red  hat. 

Earl  Bosebery,  the  distinguished  English  statesman,  is  a  singularly  boyish- 
looking,  suave-mannered  Scotchman,  with  a  clean-cut,  smooth-shaven  face  of 
marble  immobility,  and  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  bemoaning  the  fact  that 
he  was  bom  a  lord.  Though  not  yet  six-and-forty,  he  has  been  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  English  politics  for  many  years.  When  only  twenty-five  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  commissioner  to  inquire  into  endowments  in  Scotland.  He  was  Rector 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  at  thirty,  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment at  thirty-four,  and  First  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Lord  Privy  Seal  at 
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thirty-eight.  From  the  first  he  showed  himself  an  inde&tigable  worker.  He  has 
long  championed  the  cause  of  the  "  submerged"  ten  thousand,  and  has  given 
generously  towards  their  elevation  and  education.  Among  other  acts  of  munifi- 
cence he  gave  a  superb  swimming-bath  to  the  People's  Palace,  and  he  has  other- 
wise shown  himself  to  be  a  progressive-minded  muscular  Christian.  He  wishes 
to  see  a  new  and  magnificent  London  built  up  on  the  lines  of  the  old  city,  and  to 
sweep  away  the  nests  of  poverty  and  sin.  During  the  three  years  that  he  acted 
as  chairman  of  the  London  County  Council  he  succeeded  in  carrying  through  a 
host  of  improvements  in  this  direction,  some  of  which,  without  exaggeration, 
may  be  described  as  colossal.  As  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  third  Gladstone 
ministry  he  showed  considerable  skill  and  firmness  during  some  very  difficult 
negotiations  which  grew  out  of  the  Servo-Bulgarian  wars.  He  is  an  eloquent 
and  forceful  public  speaker,  with  a  deep,  mellow  voice,  and  is  not  altogether 
destitute  of  humor.  He  also  writes  well,  lus  recently-published  monograph  on 
Pitt  having  attracted  considerable  attention.  He  likes  all  things  American, — 
particularly  our  works  of  art, — and  he  has  the  finest  collection  of  Burns's  works 
and  manuscripts  in  the  world.  When  a  boy  at  college  he  is  said  to  have 
declared  that  his  three  ambitions  in  life  were  to  marry  the  richest  woman  in 
Europe,  to  win  the  Derby,  and  to  become  Prime  Minister  of  England.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  the  first, — his  wife,  who  died  some  two  years  since,  being  the 
only  daughter  of  the  head  of  the  Rothschilds ;  he  barely  escaped  doing  the 
second  about  five  years  ago ;  and  he  bids  fiur  to  become  the  third  if  he  only 
keeps  on  as  he  has  been  doing. 

Judge  Lamar  is  far  and  away  the  most  picturesque  figure  on  the  bench  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  A  thin,  dreamy-eyed,  stoop-shouldered  man, 
with  a  wan,  fleshless  £BM;e,  to  which  the  skin  hangs  in  folds,  long  black-gray 
hair,  and  a  ragged  tuft  of  beard,  he  looks  rather  like  a  poet  or  an  anarchist  than 
like  the  scholarly  jurist  that  he  is.  He  is  now  sixty-seven.  He  passed  from  a 
seat  in  Congress  to  a  colonelcy  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  then  into  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  as  professor  of  political  economy.  Mississippi  sent  him  to 
the  Senate  in  1876  and  re-elected  him  in  1882,  but  he  resigned  in  order  to  be- 
come Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  Cleveland.  His  former  law  partner, 
Senator  Walthall,  succeeded  to  his  seat  It  is  said  that  while  in  partnership 
Walthall  did  all  the  work,  while  Lamar  did  all  the  dreaming  anent  the  air-castles 
to  be  built  out  of  the  profits.  After  serving  two  years  in  the  Cabinet  he  was 
improved  into  a  judge  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  His  manner  in 
court  quite  harmonizes  with  his  appearance.  He  never  seems  to  listen  to  what 
is  going  on,  but  sits  with  subdued  aspect  doubled  up  in  his  chair,  apparently 
lost  in  revery.  He  is  almost  as  absent-minded  as  the  great  Pasteur  himself. 
When  Secretary  of  the  Interior  he  used  frequently  to  get  lost  in  the  corridors 
of  the  great  Department  building,  and  it  is  said  that  his  associates  are  in  con- 
stant fear  of  his  scandalizing  the  court  by  walking  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
in  his  judicial  robes.  He  is  profoundly  moody.  There  are  times  when  he 
will  devote  himself  with  intense  application  to  the  unravelling  of  some  legal 
problems ;  at  others  he  will  shun  the  semblance  of  mental  effort  for  weeks  at 
a  stretch.  He  is  much  given  to  the  pleasure  of  riding,  and  is  a  familiar  figure 
on  pleasant  days  ambling  along  the  streets  of  Washington  on  a  staid  old  family 
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WAKING'S    PERIL. 


I. 

"  A  NANIAS  r 
J\.    "  Ye-as,  8uh  T 

•'What  time  is  it?" 

"  Gyahd-mountin'  done  gone,  suh/' 

*^  The  devil  it  has !  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  allowing  me  to 
sleep  on  in  this  shameless  and  unconscionable  manner,  when  an  indul- 
gent government  is  suffering  for  my  services  ?  What  sort  of  day  is  it, 
sirr 

"  Beautiful  day,  Mr.  Waring/' 

^^  Then  go  at  once  to  Mr.  I^rkin  and  tell  him  he  can't  wear  his 
new  silk  hat  this  morning, — I  want  it,  and  you  fetch  it.  Don't 
allow  him  to  ring  in  the  old  one  on  you.  Tell  him  I  mean  the  new 
'spring  style'  he  just  brought  from  New  York.  Tell  Mr.  Ferry  I 
want  that  new  Hatfield  suit  of  his,  and  you  get  Mr.  Pierce's  silk 
umbrella ;  then  come  back  here  and  get  my  bath  and  my  coffee.  Stop 
there,  Ananias !  Give  my  pious  regards  to  the  commanding  officer, 
sir,  and  tell  him  that  there's  no  drill  for  '  X'  Battery  this  morning,  as 
I'm  to  break&st  at  Moreau's  at  eleven  o'clock  and  go  to  the  matirUe 
afterwards." 

''Beg  pahdon,  suh,  but  de  cunnle's  done  ohdered  review  fo'  de 
whole  command,  suh,  right  at  nine  o'clock." 

"  So  much  the  better.  Then  Captain  Cram  must  stay,  and  won't 
need  bis  swell  team.  Go  right  down  to  the  stable  and  tell  Jeffers  I'll 
drive  at  nine-thirty." 

"  But '' 

'*  No  buts,  you  incorrigible  rascal !  I  don't  pay  you  a  princely 
salary  to  raise  obstacles.  I  don't  pay  you  at  all,  sir,  except  at  rare 
intervals  and  in  moments  of  mental  decrepitude.  Go  at  once !  AUez  1 
Chassez !    Skoot  I" 

'^  But,  lieutenant,"  says  Ananias,  his  black  face  shining,  his  even 
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white  teeth  all  agleam^  '^  Captain  Cram  stopped  in  on  de  way  bad: 
from  stables  to  say  Glenoo  'd  sprained  his  foot  and  you  was  to  ride 
de  bay  oolt  Please  get  up^  sun.  Boots  and  Saddles  '11  soun'  in  ten 
minutes/' 

"  It  won't,  but  if  it  does  I'll  brain  the  bugler.  Tell  him  so.  Tell 
Captain  Cram  he's  entirely  mistaken  :  I  won't  ride  the  bay  colt — nor 
Glenoo.  I'm  going  driving,  sir,  with  Captain  Cram's  own  team  and 
road-wagon.  Tell  Am  so.  Going  in  forty-five  minutes  by  my  watch. 
Where  is  it,  sir?" 

"It  ain't  back  from  de  ieweller's,  suh,  where  you  done  lef '  it  day 
before  yist'day ;  but  his  boy's  hyuh  now,  suh,  wid  de  bill  for  las'  year. 
Whut  shall  I  tell  him  f 

"  Tell  him  to  go  to — quarantine.  No !  Tell  him  the  fever  has 
broken  out  here  again,  sir,  and  not  to  call  until  ten  o'clock  next  sprine, 
— next  mainspring  they  put  in  that  watch.  Go  and  get  Mr.  Merton  s 
watch.  Tell  him  I'll  be  sure  to  overstay  in  town  if  he  doesn't  send  it, 
and  then  I  can't  take  him  up  and  introduce  him  to  those  ladies  from 
Louisville  to-morrow.  Impress  that  on  him,  sir,  unless  he's  gone  and 
left  it  on  his  bureau,  in  which  case  impress  the  watch, — the  watch,  sir, 
in  any  case.  No  I  Stop  again,  Ananias;  not  in  any  case,  only  in  the 
gold  hunting-case;  no  other.     Now  then,  vanish  !" 

"  But,  lieutenant,  'fo'  Gawd,  suh,  dey'U  put  you  in  arrest  if  you 
cuts  drill  dis  time.  Cunule  Braxton  says  to  Captain  Cram  only  two 
days  ago,  suh,  dat '' 

But  here  a  white  arm  shot  out  from  a  canopy  of  mosquito-netting, 
and  first  a  bootjack,  then  a  slipper,  then  a  heavy  top-boot,  came  whiz- 
zing past  the  darky's  dodging  head,  and,  finding  expostulation  vain, 
that  faithful  servitor  bolted  out  in  search  of  some  ally  more  potent,  and 
found  one,  though  not  the  one  he  sought  or  desired,  just  entering  the 
adjoining  room. 

A  big  fellow,  too, — too  big,  in  fietct,  to  be  seen  wearing,  as  was  the 
fashion  in  the  sixties,  the  shell  jacket  of  the  light  artillery.  He  had  a 
full  round  body,  and  a  full  round  ruddy  face,  and  a  little  round  visor- 
less  cap  cocked  on  one  side  of  a  round  bullet  head,  not  very  full  of 
brains,  perhaps,  yet  reputed  to  be  fairly  stocked  with  what  is  termed 
"  horse  sense.''  His  bulky  legs  were  thrust  deep  in  long  boots,  and 
ornamented,  so  far  as  the  skin^ght  breeches  of  sky-blue  were  con- 
cerned, with  a  scarlet  welt  along  the  seam,  a  welt  that  his  comrades 
were  wont  to  say  would  make  a  white  mark  on  his  nose,  so  red  and 
bulbous  was  that  organ.  He  came  noisily  in  from  the  broad  veranda 
overlooking  the  parade-ground,  glanced  about  on  the  disarray  of  the 
bachelor  sitting-room,  then  whirled  on  Ananias. 

"  Mr.  Waring  dressed  ?" 

"  No-o,  suh ;  jus'  woke  up,  suh ;  ain't  out  o'  bed  yit." 

"  The  lazy  vagabone !  Just  let  me  get  at  him  a  minute,"  said  the 
big  man,  tramping  over  to  the  door-way  as  though  bent  on  invading 
the  chamber  beyond.  But  Ananias  had  halted  short  at  sight  of  the 
intruder,  and  stood  there  resolutely  barring  the  way. 

^'  B^  pahdon,  lieutenant,  but  Mr.  Waring  ain't  had  his  bath  yit 
Can  I  mix  de  lieutenant  a  cocktail,  suh  ?" 
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"  Can  you?  .  Tou  black  imp  of  Satan,  why  isn't  it  ready  now,  sir? 
Sure  you  could  have  seen  I  was  as  dhry  as  a  lime-kiln  from  the  time  I 
came  through  the  gate.     Hware's  the  demijohn,  you  villain  V^ 

**  Bein'  refilled,  suh,  down  to  de  sto',  but  (tar's  a  little  on  de  side- 
boa'd,  8uh/'  answered  Ananias,  edging  over  thither  now  that  he  had 
lured  the  invader  away  from  the  guarded  door- way.  '^  Take  it  straight^ 
suh,  o'  wid  bitters — o'  toddy  ?" 

'^  Faith,  I'll  answer  ye  as  Pat  did  the  parson  :  I'll  take  it  straight 
DOW,  and  then  be  drinking  the  toddy  while  your  honor  is  mizin'  the 
punch.  Give  me  hold  of  it,  you  smudge !  and  tell  your  masther  it's 
review, — full-dress, — and  it's  time  for  him  to  be  up.  Has  he  had  his 
two  cocktails  yet?" 

"  The  lieutenant  doesn't  care  fo'  any  dis  mawnin',  suh.  I'll  fetch 
him  his  coffee  in  a  minute.  Did  you  see  de  cunnle's  oade'ly,  suh  ? 
He  was  lookin'  fo'  you  a  moment  ago." 

The  big  red  man  was  gulping  down  a  big  drink  of  the  fiery  liquor 
at  the  instant  He  set  the  glass  back  on  the  sideboard  with  unsteady 
hand  and  glared  at  Ananias  suspiciously. 

"  Is  it  troot'  you're  tellin',  nigger  ?    Hwat  did  he  say  was  wanted  ?" 

'^  Didn't  say,  suh,  but  de  cunnle's  in  his  office.  Yahnduh  comes 
de  oade'ly,  too,  suh ;  guess  he  must  have  hyuhd  you  was  over  hyuh." 

The  result  of  this  announcement  was  not  unexpected.  The  big 
man  made  a  leap  for  the  chamber  door,  only  to  find  it  slammed  in  his 
face  from  the  other  side. 

^^  Hwat  the  devil's  the  matter  with  your  master  this  morning, 
Ananias? — Waring!  Waring,  I  say!  Let  me  in:  the  K.  O.'s 
orderly  is  afther  me,  and  all  on  aoeount  of  your  bringing  me  in  at  that 
hour  last  ni^ht — ^Tell  him  Pve  gone,  Ananias. — Let  me  in,  Waring, 
there's  a  good  fellow." 

^^  Go  to  blazes,  Doyle  I"  is  the  unfeeling  answer  from  the  other  side. 
''I'm  bathing."  And  a  vigorous  splashing  follows  the  announce- 
ment. 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake.  Waring,  let  me  in.  Sure  I  can't  see  the 
colonel  now.  If  I  could  stand  him  off  until  review  and  inspection's 
over  and  he's  had  his  dhrink,  he'd  let  the  whole  thing  drop ;  but  that 
blackguard  of  a  sinthry  has  given  us  away.  Sure  I  told  you  he 
would." 

"  Then  slide  down  the  lightning-rod !  Fly  up  the  chimney ! 
Evaporate !  Dry  up  and  blow  away,  but  get  (yui  !  You  can't  come  in 
here." 

"  Oh,  for  mercy's  sake,  Waring !  Sure  'twas  you  that  got  me  into 
the  scrape.  You  know  that  I  was  dhrunk  when  you  found  me  up  the 
levee.  You  made  me  come  down  when  I  didn't  want  to.  Hwat  did  I 
say  to  the  man  last  night,  anyhow  ?" 

"  Say  to  him  ?  Poor  devil !  why,  you  never  can  remember  after 
you're  drunk  what  you've  been  doing  the  night  before.  Some  time 
It'll  be  the  death  of  you.  You  abused  him  like  a  pickpocket, — ^the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  and  everybody  connected  with  it." 

"Oh,  murther,  murther,  murther!"  groaned  the  poor  Irishman, 
sitting  down  and  covering  his  face  with  his  hands.     ''Sure  they'll 
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oouit-martial  me  this  time  without  fail,  and  I  know  it  For  God^s 
sake,  Waring,  can't  ye  let  a  feller  in  and  say  that  I'm  not  here  ?" 

*'Hyuh,  dis  way,  lieutenant,"  whispered  Ananias,  mysteriously. 
"Slip  out  on  de  po'ch  and  into  Mr.  Pierce's  room.  I'll  tell  you 
when  he's  gone."  And  in  a  moment  the  huge  bulk  of  the  senior 
lieutenant  of  Light  Battery  "  X"  was  being  boosted  through  a  window 
opening  from  the  gallery  into  the  bachelor  den  of  the  junior  seoond 
lieutenant.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  the  negro  servant  darted 
back,  closed  and  bolted  the  long  green  Venetian  blinds  behind  him^ 
tiptoed  to  the  bedroom  door,  and,  softly  tapping,  called, — 

"  Mr.  Waring !  Mr.  Waring  1  get  dressed  quick  as  you  can,  suh ; 
I'll  lay  out  your  uniform  in  hyuh." 

"  I  tell  you,  Ananias,  I'm  going  to  town,  sir ;  not  to  any  ridiculous 
review.  Go  and  get  what  I  ordered  you.  See  that  I'm  properly 
dressed,  sir,  or  I'll  discharge  you.  Confound  you,  sir !  there  isn't  a 
drop  of  Florida  water  in  this  bath,  and  none  on  my  bureau.  Go  and 
rob  Mr.  Pierce, — or  anybody." 

But  Ananias  was  already  gone.  Darting  out  on  the  gallery,  he 
took  a  header  through  the  window  of  the  adjoining  quarters  through 
which  Mr.  Doyle  had  escaped,  snatched  a  long  flask  from  the  dressing- 
table,  and  was  back  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

"  What  became  of  Mr.  Doyle  ?"  asked  Waring,  as  he  thrust  a  bare 
arm  through  a  narrow  aperture  to  receive  the  spoil.  '^  Don't  let  him  get 
drunk ;  he 8  got  to  go  to  review,  sir.  If  he  doesn't,  Colonel  Braxton 
may  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  inquire  why  both  the  lieutenants  of  '  X' 
Battery  are  missing.  Take  good  care  of  him  till  the  review,  sir,  then 
let  him  go  to  grass;  and  don't  you  dare  leave  me  without  Florida 
water  again,  if  you  have  to  burglarise  the  whole  post.  What's  Mr. 
Doyle  doing,  sir?" 

"  Peekin'  froo  de  blin's  in  Mr.  Pierce's  room,  suh ;  lookin'  fo'  de 
oade'ly.  I  done  told  him  de  cunnle  was  ahter  him,  but  he  ain't,  suh," 
chuckled  Ananias.  ^'  I  fixed  it  all  right  wid  de  gyahd  dis  mawnin', 
suh.  Dey  won'  tell  'bout  his  cuttin'  up  las'  night.  He'd  forgot  de 
whole  t'ing,  suh  ;  he  allays  does ;  he  never  does  know  what's  happened 
de  night  befo'.  He  wouldn't  'a'  known  about  dis,  but  I  told  his  boy 
Jim  to  tell  him  'bout  it  ahter  stables.  I  told  Jim  to  sweah  dat  dey'd 
repohted  it  to  de  cunnle." 

"Very  well,  Ananias;  very  well,  sir;  you're  a  credit  to  your 
name.  Now  go  and  carry  out  my  orders.  Don't  forget  Captain 
Cram's  wagon.  Tell  Jeffers  to  be  here  with  it  on  time.'  And  the 
lieutenant  returned  to  his  bath  without  waiting  for  reply. 

"  Ye-as,  suh,"  was  the  subordinate  answer,  as  Ananias  promptly 
turned,  and,  whistling  cheerily,  went  banging  out  upon  the  gallery  and 
clattering  down  the  open  stairway  to  the  brick-paved  court  below. 
Here  he  as  promptly  turned,  and,  noiseless  as  a  cat,  shot  up  the  stair- 
way, tiptoed  back  into  the  sitting-room,  kicked  off  his  low-heeled 
slippers,  and  rapidly,  but  with  hardly  an  audible  sound,  resumed  the 
work  on  which  he  had  been  engaged, — ^the  arrangement  of  his  master's 
kit. 

Already,  faultlessly  brushed,  folded  and  hanging  over  the  back  of 
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a  chair  close  by  the  chamber  door  were  the  bright  blue,  scarlet-welted 
battery  trousers  then  in  vogue,  very  snug  at  the  knee,  very  springy 
over  the  foot.  Underneath  them,  spread  over  the  square  back  of  the 
chair,  a  dark-blue,  single-breasted  frock-coat,  hanging  nearly  to  the 
floor,  its  shoulders  decked  with  huge  epaulettes,  to  the  right  one  of 
which  were  attached  the  braid  and  loops  of  a  heavy  gilt  aiguillette 
whose  glistening  pendants  were  hung  temporarily  on  the  upper  button. 
On  the  seat  of  the  chair  was  folded  a  broad  soft  sash  of  red  silk  net, 
its  tassels  carefully  spread.  Beside  it  lay  a  pair  of  long  buff  gaunt- 
lets, new  and  spotless.  At  the  door,  brilliantly  polished,  stood  a  pair 
of  buttoned  gaiter  boots,  the  heels  decorated  with  small  glistening 
brass  spurs.  In  the  corner,  close  at  hand,  leaned  a  long  curved  sabre, 
its  gold  sword-knot,  its  triple-guanled  hilt,  its  steel  scabbard  and 
plated  bands  and  rings,  as  well  as  the  swivels  and  buckle  of  the  black 
sword-belt,  showing  the  perfection  of  finish  in  manufacture  and  care 
in  keeping.  From  a  round  leather  box  Ananias  now  extracted  a  new 
gold-wire  fawrroghrey  which  he  softly  wiped  with  a  silk  handkerchief, 
dandled  lovingly  an  instant  the  glistening  tassels,  coiled  it  carefully 
upon  the  sash,  then  producing  from  the  same  box  a  long  scarlet  horse- 
hair plume  he  first  brushed  it  into  shimmering  freedom  fi'om  the 
faintest  knot  or  kink,  then  set  it  firmly  through  its  socket  into  the 
front  of  a  gold-braided  shako  whose  black  front  was  decked  with  the 
embroidered  cross  cannon  of  the  regiment,  surmounted  by  the  arms  of 
the  United  States.  This  he  noiselessly  placed  upon  the  edge  of  the 
mantel,  stepped  back  to  complacently  view  his  work,  flicked  off  a 
possible  speck  of  dust  on  the  sleeve  of  the  coat,  touched  with  a  chamois- 
skin  the  gold  crescent  of  the  nearest  epaulette,  then  softly,  noiselessly 
as  before  vanished  through  the  door-way,  tiptoed  to  the  adjoining 
window,  and  peeked  in.  Mr.  Doyle  had  thrown  himself  into  r ierce's 
arm-chair,  and  was  trying  to  read  the  morning  paper* 

^*  Wunner  what  Mars'er  Pierce  will  say  when  he  gits  back  from 
breakfast,''  was  Ananias's  comment,  as  he  sped  softly  down  the  stairs, 
a  broad  grin  on  his  black  face,  a  grin  that  almost  instantly  gave  place 
to  preternatural  solemnity  and  respect  as,  turning  sharply  on  the  side- 
walk at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  he  came  face  to  face  with  the  battery 
commander.  Ananias  would  have  passed  with  a  low  obeisance,  but 
the  captain  halted  him  short. 

«  Where's  Mr.  Waring,  sir?" 

"  Dressin'  fo'  inspection,  captain." 

'^He  is?  I  iust  heard  in  the  mess-room  that  he  didn't  propose 
attending, — ^that  he  had  an  engagement  to  breakfast  and  was  going  in 
town." 

"Ye-as,  suh,  ye-as,  suh,  General  Roossean,  suh,  expected  de 
lieatenant  in  to  breakfast,  but  de  moment  he  hyuhd  'twas  review  he 
ohdered  me  to  git  everything  ready,  suh.  I's  goin'  for  de  bay  colt 
now.  Beg  pahdon,  captain,  de  lieutenant  says  is  de  captain  goin'  to 
wear  gauntlets  or  gloves  dis  mawnin'  ?  He  wants  to  do  just  as  de 
captain  does,  suh." 

What  a  merciful  interposition  of  divine  Providence  it  is  that  the 
African  cannot  blush  I    Captain  Cram  looked  suspiciously  at  the  earnest. 
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uowinkingy  black  face  before  him.  Some  memory  of  old  ooll^  days 
flitted  through  his  mind  at  the  moment.  '^O  Kunopes!''  (^'thoa 
dog-faoed  one!'')  he  caught  himself  muttering,  but  n^ro  diplomacy  was 
too  much  for  him,  and  the  innocence  in  the  face  of  Ananias  would 
have  baffled  a  man  far  more  suspicious.  Cram  was  a  fellow  who  loved 
his  battery  and  his  profession  as  few  men  loved  before.  He  was  full 
of  big  ideas  in  one  way  and  little  oddities  in  another.  Undoubted 
ability  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  his  selection  over  the  head  of  many 
a  senior  to  command  one  of  the  light  batteries  when  the  general  dis- 
mounting took  place  in  '66.  Unusual  attractions  of  person  had  won 
him  a  wife  with  a  fortune  only  a  little  later.  The  fortune  had  war- 
ranted a  short  leave  abroad  this  very  year.  (He  would  not  have  taken 
a  day  over  sixty,  for  fear  of  losing  his  light  battery.)  He  had  been  a 
stickler  for  gauntlets  on  all  mounted  duty  when  he  went  away,  and  he 
came  home  converted  to  white  wash-leather  gloves  because  the  British 
horse-artillery  wore  no  other,  "and  they,  sir,  are  the  nattiest  in  the 
world."  He  could  not  tolerate  an  officer  whose  soul  was  not  aflame 
with  enthusiasm  for  battery  duty,  and  so  was  perpetually  at  war  with 
Waring,  who  dai^  to  have  other  aspirations.  He  delighted  in  a  man 
who  took  pride  in  his  dress  and  equipment,  and  so  rejoiced  in  Waring, 
who,  more  than  any  subaltern  ever  attached  to  "  X,"  was  the  very  glass 
of  soldier  fashion  and  mould  of  soldier  form.  He  had  dropped  in  at 
the  bachelor  mess  just  in  time  to  hear  some  gabbling  youngster  blurt 
out  a  bet  that  Sam  Waring  would  cut  review  and  keep  his  tryst  in 
town,  and  he  had  known  him  many  a  time  to  overpersuade  his  superiors 
into  excusing  him  from  duty  on  pretext  of  social  claims,  and  more  than 
once  into  pardonine  deliberate  absence.  But  he  and  the  post  com- 
mander had  deemed  it  high  time  to  block  all  that  nonsense  in  future, 
and  had  so  informed  him,  and  were  nonplussed  at  Waring's  cheery 
acceptance  of  the  implied  rebuke  and  most  airy,  graceful,  and  imme- 
diate change  of  the  subject  The  whole  garrison  was  chuckling  over 
it  by  ni^ht. 

"Why,  certainly,  colonel,"  said  he,  "I  have  been  most  derelict 
of  late  during  the  visit  of  all  these  charming  people  from  the  North ; 
and  that  reminds  me,  some  of  them  are  going  to  drive  out  here  to  hear 
the  band  this  afternoon  and  take  a  bite  at  my  quarters.  I  was  just  on 
my  way  to  b^  Mrs.  Braxton  and  Mrs.  Cram  to  receive  for  me,  when 
your  orderly  came.  And,  colonel,  I  want  your  advice  about  the  cham- 
pagne. Of  course  I  needn't  say  I  hope  you  both  will  honor  me  with 
your  presence."  Old  Brax  loved  champagne  and  salad  better  than 
anything  his  profession  afibrded,  and  was  disarmed  at  once.  As  for 
Cram,  what  could  he  say  when  the  post  commander  dropped  the 
matter?  With  all  his  daring  disregard  of  orders  and  established 
customs,  with  all  his  consummate  sang-froid  and  what  some  called  im- 
pudence and  others  "cheek,"  every  superior  under  whom  he  had  ever 
served  had  sooner  or  later  become  actually  fond  of  Sam  Waring, — 
even  stem  old  Bounds, — "  old  Double  Rounds"  the  boys  called  him, 
one  of  the  martinets  of  the  service,  whose  first  experience  with  the 
fellow  was  as  memorable  as  it  was  unexpected,  and  who  wound  up, 
after  a  vehement  scoring  of  some  two  minutes'  duration,  during  which 
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WarJDg  had  stood  patiently  at  attention  with  an  expression  of  the  live- 
liest sympathy  and  interest  on  his  handsome  face,  by  asking  impres- 
sively, "  Now,  sir,  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?* 

To  which,  with  inimitable  mixture  of  suavity  and  concern,  Sam 
replied,  ^'  Nothing  whatever,  sir.  I  doubt  if  anything  more  could  be 
said.  I  had  no  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  my  misdoing.  Have  I 
your  permission  to  sit  down,  sir,  and  think  it  over?" 

Bounds  actually  didn't  know  what  to  think,  and  still  less  what  to 
say.  Had  he  believed  for  an  instant  that  the  young  gentleman  was 
insincere,  he  would  have  had  him  in  close  arrest  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye ;  but  Waring's  tone  and  words  and  manner  were  those  of  con- 
trition itself.  It  was  not  possible  that  one  of  the  boys  should  dare  to 
be  guying  him,  the  implacable  Bounds,  ''  old  Qrand  Bounds"  of  the 
Sixth  Corps,  old  Double  Bounds  of  the  horse-artillery  of  the  Peninsula 
days.  Mrs.  Bounds  had  her  suspicions  when  told  of  the  afiPair,  but 
was  silent,  for  of  all  the  officers  stationed  in  and  around  the  old 
Southern  city  Sam  Waring  was  by  lone  odds  the  most  graceful  and 
accomplished  dancer  and  german  leader,  the  best  informed  on  all  manner 
of  interesting  matters, — social,  musical,  dramatic,  fashionable, — ^the 
prime  mover  in  garrison  hops  and  parties,  the  connecting  link  between 
the  families  of  the  general  and  staff  officers  in  town  and  the  linesmen 
at  the  surrounding  posts,  the  man  whose  dictum  as  to  a  dinner  or 
luncheon  and  whose  judgment  as  to  a  woman's  toilet  were  most  quoted 
and  least  questioned,  the  man  whose  word  could  almost  make  or  mar 
an  army  girl's  success ;  and  good  old  Lady  Bounds  had  two  such  en-^ 
cumbrances  the  first  winter  of  their  sojourn  in  the  South,  and  two 
army  girls  among  so  many  are  subjects  of  not  a  little  thought  and 
care.  If  Mr.  Waring  had  Aot  led  the  second  german  with  Margaret 
Bounds  the  mother's  heart  would  have  been  well-nigh  crushed.  It 
was  fear  of  some  such  catastrophe  that  kept  her  silent  on  the  score  of 
Waring's  reply  to  her  irate  lord,  for  if  Sam  did  mean  to  be  imperti- 
nent, as  he  unquestionably  could  be,  the  colonel  she  knew  would  be 
merciless  in  his  discipline  and  social  amenities  would  be  at  instant  end. 
Waring  had  covered  her  with  maternal  triumph  and  Margaret  with 
bliss  unutterable  by  leading  the  ante-Lenten  german  with  the  elder 
daughter  and  making  her  brief  stay  a  month  of  infinite  joy.  The 
Bounds  were  ordered  on  to  Texas,  and  Margaret's  brief  romance  was 
speedily  and  properly  foiwtten  in  the  devotions  of  a  more  solid  if 
less  fascinating  fellow.  '[u>  do  Waring  justice,  he  had  paid  the  girl  no 
more  marked  attention  than  he  showed  to  any  one  else.  He  would 
have  led  the  next  german  with  Qenevieve  had  there  been  another  to 
lead,  just  as  he  had  led  previous  affiiirs  with  other  dames  and  damsels. 
It  was  one  of  the  ninety-nine  articles  of  his  social  faith  that  a  girl 
should  have  a  good  time  her  first  season,  just  as  it  was  another  that  a 
bride  should  have  a  lovely  wedding,  a  belle  at  least  one  ofiPer  a  month,  a 
married  woman  as  much  attention  at  an  army  ball  as  could  be  lavished 
on  a  bud.  He  prided  himself  on  the  &ct  that  no  woman  at  the  army 
parties  given  that  winter  had  remained  a  wall-flower.  Among  such  a 
host  of  officers  as  was  there  assembled  during  the  years  that  followed 
on  the  heels  of  the  war  it  was  no  difficult  matter,  to  be  sure,  to  find 
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partners  for  the  thirty  or  forty  ladies  who  honored  those  occasions  with 
their  presence.  Of  local  belles  there  were  none.  It  was  far  too  soon 
after  the  bitter  strife  to  hope  for  bliss  so  great  as  that.  There  were 
hardly  any  bat  array  women  to  provide  for^  and  even  the  bulkiest  and 
least  attractive  of  the  lot  was  led  out  for  the  dance.  Waring  would 
go  to  any  length  to  see  them  on  the  floor  but  that  of  being  himself  the 
partner.  There  the  line  was  drawn  irrevocably.  The  best  dancer 
among  the  men,  he  simply  would  not  dance  except  with  the  best  dancers 
among  the  women.  As  to  personal  appearance  and  traits^  it  may  be 
said  first  that  Waring  was  a  man  of  slender,  graceful  physique,  with 
singularly  well  shaped  hands  aod  feet  and  a  head  and  face  that  were 
almost  too  good-looking  to  be  manly.  Dark  hazel  eyes,  dark  brown 
hair,  eyebrows,  lashes,  and  a  very  heavy  drooping  moustache,  a  straight 
nose,  a  soft,  sensitive  mouth  with  even  white  teeth  that  were,  however, 
rarely  visible,  a  clear-cut  chin,  and  with  it  all  a  soft,  almost  languid 
Southern  intonation,  musical,  even  ultra-refined,  and  he  shrank  like  a 
woman  from  a  coarse  word  or  the  utterance  of  an  impure  thouglit. 
He  was  a  man  whom  many  women  admired,  of  whom  some  were 
afraid,  whom  many  liked  and  trusted,  for  he  could  not  be  bribed  to 
say  a  mean  thing  about  one  of  their  number,  though  he  would  some- 
times be  satirical  to  her  very  face.  It  was  among  the  men  that  Sam 
Waring  was  hated  or  loved, — loved,  laughed  over,  indulged,  even 
spoiled,  perhaps,  to  any  and  every  extent,  by  the  chosen  few  who  were 
his  chums  and  intimates, — and  absolutely  hated  by  a  very  considerable 
element  that  was  prominent  in  the  army  in  those  queer  old  d^ys, — the 
array  of  officers  who,  by  reason  of  birth,  antecedents,  lack  of  education 
or  of  social  opportunities,  were  wanting  in  those  graces  of  manner  and 
language  to  which  Waring  had  been  accustomed  from  earliest  boyhood. 
His  people  were  Southerners,  yet,  not  beiug  slaveowners,  had  stood 
firm  for  the  Union,  and  were  exiled  from  the  old  home  as  a  natural 
consequence  in  a  war  in  which  the  South  held  all  against  who  were 
not  for  her.  Appointed  a  cadet  and  sent  to  the  Military  Academy  in 
recognition  of  the  loyalty  of  his  immediate  relatives,  he  was  not  grad- 
uated until  the  war  was  practically  over,  and  then,  gazetted  to  an  in- 
fantry regiment,  he  was  stationed  for  a  time  among  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood,  ostracized  by  his  former  friends  and  unable  to  associate  with 
most  of  the  war-worn  officers  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast.  It  was  a 
year  of  misery,  that  ended  in  long  and  dangerous  illness,  his  final  ship- 
ment to  Washington  on  sick-leave,  and  then  a  winter  of  keen  delight, 
a  social  campaign  in  which  he  won  fame,  honors,  friends  at  court,  and 
a  transfer  to  the  artillery,  and  then,  joining  his  new  raiment,  he 
plunged  with  eagerness  into  the  gayeties  of  city  life.  The  olues  were 
left  behind  with  the  cold  facings  of  his  former  corps,  and  hope,  life, 
duty,  were  all  blended  in  hues  as  roseate  as  his  new  straps  were  red. 
It  wasn't  a  month  before  all  the  best  fellows  in  the  batteries  swore  by 
Sam  Waring  and  all  the  others  at  him,  so  that  where  there  were  fivQ 
who  liked  there  were  at  least  twenty  who  didn't,  and  these  made  up  in 
quantity  what  they  lacked  in  quality. 

To  sum  up  the  situation.  Lieutenant  Doyle's  expression  was  perhaps 
the  most  comprehensive,  as  giving  the  views  of  the  great  majority :  '^  If 
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I  were  his  K.  O.  and  this  orowd  the  ooort,  he'd  V  been  kicked  oat  of 
tl^e  service  months  aeo/' 

And  yet,  entertaining  or  expressing  so  hostile  an  opinion  of  the 
laughing  lieutenant,  Mr.  Doyle  did  not  hesitate  to  seek  nis  society  on 
many  an  occasion  •  when  he  wasn't  wanted,  and  to  solace  himself  at 
Waring's  sideboard  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  for  Waring  kept 
what  was  known  as  ^^  open  house"  to  all  comers,  and  the  very  men  who 
wondered  how  he  could  afford  it  and  who  predicted  his  speedy  swamp- 
ing in  a  mire  of  debt  and  disgrace  were  the  very  ones  who  were  most 
frequently  to  be  found  loafing  about  his  gallery,  smoking  his  tobacco 
and  swigging  his  whiskey,  a  pretty  sure  sign  that  the  occupant  of  the 
quarters,  however,  was  absent.  With  none  of  their  number  had  he 
ever  had  open  quarrel.  Remarks  made  at  his  expense  and  reported 
to  him  in  moments  of  bibulous  confidence  he  treated  with  gay  dis- 
dain, oflen  to  the  manifest  disappointment  of  his  informant  In 
his  presence  even  the  most  reckless  of  their  number  were  conscious 
of  a  certain  restraint  Waring,  as  has  been  said,  detested  foul  lan- 
guage, and  had  a  very  quiet  but  effective  way  of  suppressing  it,  oflen 
without  so  much  as  uttering  a  word.  These  were  the  rough  days 
of  the  army,  the  very  roughest  it  ever  knew,  the  days  that  inter- 
vened between  the  incessant  strain  and  tension  of  the  four  years'  bat- 
tling and  the  slow  gradual  resumption  of  good  order  and  military 
discipline.  The  rude  speech  and  manners  of  the  camp  still  permeated 
every  garrison.  The  bulk  of  the  commissioned  force  was  made  up  of 
hard  fighters,  brave  soldiers  and  loyal  servants  of  the  nation,  to  be  sure, 
but  as  a  class  they  had  known  no  other  life  or  language  since  the  day 
of  their  muster-in.  Of  the  line  officers  stationed  in  and  around  this 
84>nthern  city  in  the  lovely  spring-tide  of  186-,  of  a  force  a^r^ating 
twenty  companies  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  there  were  fifty  captains  and 
lieutenants  appointed  from  the  volunteers,  the  ranks,  or  civil  life,  to 
one  graduated  from  West  Point.  The  predominance  was  in  favor  of 
ex-sergeants,  corporals,  or  company  clerks, — good  men  and  true  when 
they  wore  the  chevrons,  but  who,  with  a  few  marked  and  most  admi- 
rable exceptions,  proved  to  be  utterly  out  of  their  element  when  promoted 
to  a  higher  sphere.  The  entrance  into  their  midst  of  Captain  Cram 
with  his  swell  light  battery,  with  officers  and  men  in  scarlet  plumes 
and  full-dress  uniforms,  was  a  revelation  to  the  sombre  battalions  whose 
officers  had  not  yet  even  purchased  their  epaulettes  and  had  seen  no 
occasion  to  wear  them.  But  when  Cram  and  his  lieutenants  came 
swaggering  about  the  garrison  croquet-ground  in  natty  shell  jackets, 
Russian  shoulder-knots,  riding-breeches,  boots,  and  spurs,  there  were 
not  lacking  those  among  the  sturdy  foot  who  looked  upon  the  whole 
proceeding  with  great  disfavor.  Cram  had  two  ^^  rankers"  with  him 
when  he  came,  but  one  had  transferred  out  in  favor  of  Waring,  and 
now  his  battery  was  supplied  with  the  full  complement  of  subalterns, — 
Doyle,  very  much  out  of  place,  commanding  the  right  section  (as  a 
platoon  was  called  in  those  days),  Waring  commanding  the  left,  Ferry 
serving  as  chief  of  caissons,  and  Pierce  as  battery  adjutant  and  general 
utility  man.  Two  of  the  officers  were  graduates  of  West  Point  and 
not  yet  three  years  out  of  the  cadet  uniform.     Under  these  circum- 
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stances  it  was  iujudicious  in  Cram  to  sport  in  person  the  aiguillettes 
and  thereby  set  an  example  to  his  subalterns  which  they  were  not  slow 
to  follow.  With  their  eold  hat-braids,  cords,  tassels,  and  epaulettes, 
with  scarlet  plumes  and  Sicings,  he  and  his  officers  were  already  much 
more  gorgeously  bedecked  than  wer^  their  infantry  friends.  The  post 
commander,  old  Bounds,  had  said  nothing,  because  he  had  had  his 
start  in  the  light  artillery  and  might  have  lived  and  died  a  captain  had 
he  not  pushed  for  a  volunteer  raiment  and  fought  his  way  up  to  a 
division  command  and  a  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  r^ulars  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  while  his  seniors  who  stuck  to  their  own  corps  never  rose 
beyond  the  possibilities  of  their  arm  of  the  service  and  probably  never 
will.  But  Braxton,  who  succeeded  as  post  commander,  knew  that  in 
European  armies  and  in  the  old  Mexican  War  days  the  aiguillette  was 
ordinarily  the  distinctive  badge  of  general  officers  or  those  empowered 
to  give  orders  in  their  name.  It  wasn't  the  proper  thing  for  a  lines- 
man— battery,  cavalry,  or  foot — to  wear,  said  Brax,  and  he  thought 
Cram  was  wrong  in  wearing  it,  even  though  some  other  battery  officers 
did  so.     But  Cram  was  just  back  from  Britain. 

'^  Why,  sir,  look  at  the  Life  Guards !  Look  at  the  Horse  Guards 
in  London !  Every  officer  and  man  wears  the  aiguillette/'  And 
Braxton  was  a  Briton  by  birth  and  breedings  and  that  ended  it, — at 
least  so  nearly  ended  it  that  Cram's  diplomatic  invitation  to  come  up 
and  try  some  Veuve  Clicquot,  extra  dry,  upon  the  merits  of  which  he 
desired  the  colonel's  opinion,  had  settled  it  for  good  and  all.  Brax- 
ton's officers  who  ventured  to  suggest  that  he  trim  the  plumage  of  these 
popinjays  only  got  snubbed,  therefore,  for  the  time  being,  and  ordered 
to  get  the  infantry  full  dress  forthwith,  and  Cram  and  his  quartette  con- 
tinued to  blaze  forth  in  gilded  panoply  until  lone  after  Sam  Waring 
led  his  last  german  within  those  echoing  walls  and  his  name  lived  only 
as  a  dim  and  mist-wreathed  memory  in  the  annals  of  old  Jackson 
Barracks. 

But  on  this  exquisite  April  morning  no  fellow  in  all  the  garrison 
was  more  prominent,  if  not  more  popular.  Despite  the  slight  jealousy 
existing  between  the  rival  arms  of  the  service,  there  were  good  fellows 
and  gallant  men  among  the  infantry  officers  at  the  post,  who  were  as 
cordially  disposed  towards  the  gay  lieutenant  as  were  the  comrades  of 
his  own  (colored)  cloth.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  he  was 
never  known  to  make  the  faintest  effort  to  conciliate  anybody  and  was 
utterly  indifferent  to  public  opinion.  It  would  have  been  fortune  far 
better  than  his  deserts,  but  for  the  fact  that  by  nature  he  was  most 
eenerous,  courteous,  and  considerate.  The  soldiers  of  the  battery  were 
devoted  to  him.  The  servants,  black  or  white,  would  run  at  any  time 
to  do  his  capricious  will.  The  garrison  children  adored  him.  There 
was  simply  no  subject  under  discussion  at  the  barracks  in  those  days  on 
which  such  utter  variety  of  opinion  existed  as  the  real  character  of 
Lieutenant  Sam  Waring.  As  to  his  habits  there  was  none  whatever. 
He  was  a  b<m  vwcmt,  a  "  swell,"  a  lover  of  all  that  was  sweet  and  fair 
and  good  and  gracious  in  life.  Self-indulgent,  said  everybody ;  selfish, 
said  some ;  la^,  said  many,  who  watched  him  day-dreaming  through 
the  haze  of  dgar-smoke  until  a  drive,  a  hop,  a  ride,  or  an  opera-party 
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would  oall  him  into  action.  Slow,  said  the  men,  until  they  saw  him 
catch  MiB.  Winslow's  runaway  horse  iost  at  that  ugly  turn  in  the  levee 
below  the  south  tower.  Cold-hearted,  said  many  of  the  women,  until 
Baby  Bndnard's  fatal  illness,  when  he  watched  by  the  little  sufferer's 
side  and  brought  her  flowers  and  luscious  fruit  from  town,  and  would 
sit  at  her  mother's  piano  and  play  soft,  sweet  melodies  and  sing  in  low 
tremulous  tone  untU  the  wearied  eyelids  closed  and  the  sleep  no  potion 
could  bring  to  that  fever-racked  brain  would  come  at  last  for  him  to 
whom  child-love  was  incense  and  music  at  once  a  passion  and  a  prayer. 
Men  who  little  knew  and  less  liked  him  thought  his  enmity  would  be 
but  light,  and  few  men  knew  him  so  well  as  to  realize  that  his  friend- 
ship could  be  firm  and  true  as  steel. 

And  so  the  garrison  was  mixed  in  its  mind  as  to  Mr.  Waring,  and 
among  those  who  heard  it  said  at  the  mess  that  he  meant  at  all  hazards 
to  keep  his  engagement  to  breakfast  in  town  there  were  some  who 
really  wished  he  might  cut  the  suddenly-ordered  review  and  thereby 
bring  down  upon  his  shapely,  nonchalant  head  the  wrath  of  Colonel 
Braxton. 

**  Boots  and  Saddles"  had  sounded  at  the  artillery  barracks.  Mr. 
Pierce,  as  battery  officer  of  the  day,  had  clattered  off  through  the 
north  gateway.  The  battery  had  marched  with  dancing  plumes  and 
clanking  sabres  out  to  the  stables  and  gun-shed.  The  horses  of  Lieu- 
tenants Doyle  and  Ferry  were  waiting  for  their  riders  underneath  the  gal- 
lery of  their  quarters.  Captain  Cram,  in  much  state,  followed  by  his 
orderly  bugler  and  guidon-bearer,  all  in  full  uniform,  was  riding  slowly 
down  the  sunny  side  of  the  earrison,,and  at  sight  of  him  Doyle  and 
Ferry,  who  were  leisurely  pulling  on  their  gauntlets  in  front  of  their 
respective  doors,  hooked  up  their  sabres  and  came  clattering  down  their 
stairway ;  but  no  Waring  had  appeared.  There,  across  the  parade  on 
the  southern  side,  the  bay  colt,  caparisoned  in  Waring's  unimpeach- 
able horse-equipments,  was  being  led  up  and  down  in  the  shade 
of  the  quarters,  Mr.  Pierce's  boy  Jim  officiating  as  groom,  while  his 
confrere  Ananias,  out  of  sight,  was  at  the  moment  on  his  knees  fasten- 
ing the  strap,  of  his  master's  riding-trousers  underneath  the  dainty 
gaiter  boot,  Mr.  Waring  the  while  surveying  the  proceeding  over  the 
rim  of  his  coffee-cup* 

'^  Dar,  suh.  Now  into  de  coat,  quick  I  Tahnduh  goes  Captain 
Cram." 

'^  Ananias,  how  often  have  I  told  you  that,  howsoever  necessary  it 
mieht  be  for  you  to  hurry,  I  never  do  ?  It^s  unbecoming  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman  to  hurry,  sir." 

"  But  you's  got  to  inspect  yo'  section,  suh,  befo'  you  can  repote  to 
Captain  Cram.  Please  hurry  wid  de  sash,  suh."  And,  holding  the 
belt  extended  with  both  hands,  Ananias  stood  eager  to  clasp  it  around 
Waring's  slender  waist,  but  the  lieutenant  waved  him  away. 

*^  Get  thee  behind  me,  imp  of  Satan  !  Would  you  have  me  neglect 
one  of  the  foremost  articles  of  an  artilleryman's  faith  ?  Never,  sir  I 
If  there  were  a  wrinkle  in  that  sash  it  would  cut  a  chasm  in  my  repu- 
tation, sir."  And,  so  saying,  he  stepped  to  the  open  door-way,  threw, 
the  heavy  tassel  over  and  around  the  knob,  kissed  his  hand  jauntily 
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to  his  battery  oommander,  now  riding  down  the  opposite  side  of  the 
parade,  backed  deliberately  away  the  full  length  of  the  sash  across  the 
room,  then,  hamming  a  &vorite  snatch  from  ^^Faast,''  deliberately 
wound  himself  into  the  bright  crimson  web,  and,  making  a  broad  flat 
loop  near  the  fiirther  end  and  without  stopping  his  song,  nodded  coolly 
to  Ananias  to  come  on  with  the  belt  In  the  same  calm  and  deliberate 
fashion  he  finished  his  military  toilet,  set  his  shako  well  forward  on 
his  forehead,  the  chin-strap  hanging  iust  below  the  under  lip,  palled 
on  the  buff  gauntlets,  surveyed  himself  critically  and  leisurely  in  the 
glass,  and  then  b^an  slowly  to  descend  the  stairs. 

'^  Wait — jus'  one  moment,  please,  suh,''  implored  Ananias,  hasten- 
ing after  him.  '^  Jus'  happened  to  think  of  it,  suh :  Captain  Cram's 
wearin'  gloves  dis  mawnin'." 

'^  Ah !  So  much  the  more  chance  to  come  back  here  in  ten  minutes. 
— ^Whoa,  coltikins:  how  are  you  this  morning,  sir?  Think  you  could 
run  away  if  I  begged  you  to  pretty  hard  ?  You'll  try,  won't  you,  old 
boy  ?"  said  Waring,  stroking  the  glossy  neck  of  the  impatient  bay. — 
"  Now,  Jim,  let  go.  Never  allow  anybody  to  hold  a  horse  for  you 
when  you  mount.  Thafs  highly  unprofessional,  sir.  That'll  do." 
And,  so  sajring,  he  swung  himself  into  saddle,  and,  checking  the 
bounds  of  his  excited  colt^  rode  calmly  away  to  join  the  battery. 

Already  the  bandsmen  were  marching  through  the  north  gate  on  the 
way  to  the  broad  open  field  in  which  the  manceuvres  were  held.  The 
adjutant,  sergeant-major,  and  markers  were  following.  Just  outside 
the  gate  the  post  commander  was  seated  on  horseback,  and  Cram  had 
reined  in  to  speak  with  him.  Now,  in  his  blithest,  cheeriest  tones, 
Waring  accosted  them,  raising  his  hand  in  salute  as  he  did  so : 

"  (Sx)d-morning,  colonel.  Good-morning,  Captein  Cram.  We're 
in  luck  to-day.  Couldn't  possibly  have  lovelier  weather.  I'm  only 
sorry  this  came  off  so  suddenly  and  I  hadn't  time  to  invite  our  friends 
out  from  town.  They  would  have  been  so  pleased  to  see  the  battalion, 
— the  ceremonies." 

"  H'm  !  There  was  plenty  of  time  if  you'd  returned  to  the  post 
at  retreat  yesterday,  sir,'  growled  old  Braxton.  "Everybody  was 
notified  who  was  here  then.     What  time  did  you  get  back,  sir?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  colonel,  I  don't  know.  I  never  thought  to  look 
or  inquire ;  but  it  was  long  after  taps.  Pardon  me,  though,  I  see  I'm 
late  inspecting."  And  in  a  moment  he  was  riding  quietly  around 
among  his  teams  and  guns,  narrowly  scrutinizing  each  toggle,  trace, 
and  strap  before  taking  station  midway  between  his  lead  drivers,  and 
then,  as  Cram  approached,  reporting,  "  Left  section  ready,  sir." 

Meantime,  the  infantry  companies  were  marching  out  through  the 
gate  and  then  ordering  arms  and  resting  until  adjutant's  call  should 
sound.  Drivers  and  cannoneers  were  dismounted  to  await  the  formation 
of  the  battalion  line.  Waring  rode  forward  and  in  the  most  jovial 
off-hand  way  b^an  telling  Cram  of  the  incidents  of  the  previous  day 
and  his  sieht-seeing  with  the  party  of  visitors  from  the  North. 

"  By  the  way,  I  promised  Mr.  AUerton  that  they  should  see  that 
team  of  yours  before  they  left :  so,  if  you've  no  objection,  the  first 
morning  you're  on  duty  and  can't  go  up,  I'll  take  advanti^  of  your 
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invitation  and  drive  Miss  Allerton  myself.    Doesn't  that  court  adjourn 
this  week  V 

^'  I'm  afraid  not/'  said  Cram,  grimly,  ^^  It  looks  as  though  we'd 
haVe  to  sit  to-day  and  to-morrow  both." 

^^  Welly  that's  too  bad  I  They  all  want  to  meet  you  again.  Couldn't 
you  come  up  this  evenine  after  stables?  Hello!  this  won't  do;  our 
infantry  friends  will  be  cnticising  us :  I  see  you're  wearing  gloves,  and 
I'm  in  gauntlets.  So  is  Doyle.  We  can't  fit  him  out,  I'm  afraid,  but 
I've  just  got  some  from  New  York  exactly  like  yours.  I'll  trot  back 
while  we're  waiting,  if  you  don't  object,  and  change  them." 

Cram  didn't  want  to  say  yes,  yet  didn't  like  to  say  no.  He  hesi- 
tated, and — was  lost.  In  another  moment,  as  though  never  imagining 
refusal  were  possible,  Warine  had  quickly  ridden  away  through  the  gate 
and  disappeared  behind  the  high  brick  wall. 

When  the  bugle  sounded  '^  mount,"  three  minutes  later,  and  the 
battery  broke  into  column  of  pieces  to  march  away  to  the  manoeuvring 
grounds,  Mr.  Ferry  left  the  line  of  caissons  and  took  command  of  the 
rear  section.  All  that  the  battery  saw  of  Waring  or  his  mount  the  rest 
of  the  morning  was  just  after  reaching  the  line,  when  the  fiery  colt  came 
tearing  riderless  around  the  field,  joyously  dodging  every  attempt  of 
the  spectators  to  catch  him,  and  revelling  in  the  delight  of  kicking  up 
his  heels  and  showing  off  in  the  presence  and  signt  of  his  envious 
friends  in  harness.  Plunge  though  they  might,  the  horses  could  not 
join  ;  dodge  though  they  might,  the  bipeds  could  not  catch  him.  Re- 
view, inspection,  and  the  long  ceremonials  of  the  morning  went  off 
without  the  junior  first  lieutenant  of  Battery  ^'  X,"  who,  for  his  part, 
went  off  without  ceremony  of  any  kind.  Cram's  stylish  team  and  wagon 
with  him.  That  afternoon  he  reappeared  driving  about  the  barrack 
square,  a  pretty  girl  at  his  side,  both  engrossed  in  the  music  of  the 
band  and  apparently  oblivious  of  the  bottled-up  wrath  of  either  battery 
or  post  commander. 

"  Be  gorra !"  said  Doyle,  "  I'd  like  to  be  in  his  place  now,  provided 
I  didn't  have  to  be  in  it  to-morrow." 

But  when  the  morrow  came  there  came  no  Waring  with  it 


II. 

For  twenty-four  hours  old  Brax  had  been  mad  as  a  hornet.  He  was 
not  much  of  a  drill-master  or  tactician,  but  he  thought  he  was,  and  it 
delighted  him  to  put  his  battalion  through  the  form  of  review,  the 
a>mmands  for  which  he  had  memorized  thoroughly  and  delivered  with 
resonant  voice  and  with  all  proper  emphasis.  What  he  did  not  fancy, 
and  indeed  could  not  do,  was  the  drudge-work  of  teaching  the  minutisB 
of  the  school  of  the  battalion,  explaining  each  movement  before  under- 
taking its  execution.  This  was  a  matter  he  delegated  to  one  of  his 
senior  captains.  For  a  week,  therefore,  in  preparation  for  a  possible 
visit  on  the  part  of  the  new  brigadier-general  or  his  inspector,  the  six 
companies  oi  the  regiment  stationed  at  the  post  had  been  fairly  well 
schooled  in  the  ceremonies  of  review  and  parade,  and  so  long  as  noth- 
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ing  more  was  required  of  them  than  a  mardi  past  in  quick  time  and 
a  ten  minutes'  stand  in  line  all  might  eo  well.  The  general  had  unex- 
pectedly appeared  one  evening  wit£  only  a  sii^Ie  aid^e-camp,  simply, 
as  he  explained,  to  return  the  calls  of  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  six 
or  eight  of  whom  had  known  enough  to  present  themselves  and  pay 
their  respects  in  person  when  he  arrived  in  town,  Braxton  swelled 
with  gratified  pride  at  the  general's  praise  of  the  spick-span  condition 
of  the  parade,  the  walks,  roads,  and  visible  quarters.  But  it  was  the 
very  first  old-time  garrison  the  new  chief  had  ever  seen,  a  splendid 
fighting  record  with  the  volunteers  during  the  war,  and  the  advantage 
of  takine  sides  for  the  Union  firom  a  doubtful  State,  having  conspired 
to  win  him  a  star  in  the  r^ular  service  only  a  year  or  two  before. 

"  We  would  have  had  out  the  battery  and  given  you  a  salute,  sir,'* 
said  Brax,  ^'  had  we  known  you  were  coming ;  but  it's  after  retreat 
now.  Next  time,  general,  if  you'll  ride  down  some  day,  I'll  be  proud 
to  give  you  a  review  of  the  whole  command.  We  have  a  great  big 
field  back  here." 

And  the  general  had  promised  to  come.  This  necessitated  com- 
bined preparation,  hence  the  order  for  full-dress  rehearsal  with  battery 
and  all,  and  then  came  confusion.  Fresh  from  the  command  of  his 
beautiful  horse-battery  and  the  dashing  service  with  a  cavalry  division. 
Cram  hated  the  idea  of  limping  along,  as  he  expressed  it,  behind  a 
battalion  of  foot,  and  said  so,  and  somebody  told  Brax  he  had  said  so, 
— more  than  one  somebody,  probably,  for  Brax  had  many  an  adviser 
to  help  keep  him  in  trouble.  The  order  that  Cram  should  appear  for 
instruction  m  review  of  in&ntry  and  artillery  combined  gave  umbrage 
to  the  battery  commander,  and  his  reported  remarks  thereupon,  renewed 
cause  for  displeasure  to  his  garrison  chief. 

'^  So  far  as  we're  concerned,"  said  Cram,  who  wanted  to  utilize  the 
eood  weather  for  battery  drill,  ^^  we  need  no  instruction,  as  we  have 
done  the  trick  time  and  again  before ;  and  if  we  hadn't,  who  in  the 
bloody  Fifty-First  is  there  to  teach  us?    Certainly  not  old  Brax." 

All  the  same  the  order  was  obeyed,  and  Cram  started  out  that 
loveliest  of  lovely  spring  mornings  not  entirely  innocent  of  the  convic- 
tion that  he  and  his  fellows  were  going  to  have  some  fun  out  of  the 
thing  before  they  got  through  with  it.  Not  that  he  purposed  putting 
any  hitch  or  impediment  in  the  way.  He  meant  to  do  just  exactly  as 
he  was  bid ;  ana  so,  when  adjutant's  call  had  sounded  and  the  blue  lines 
of  the  infantry  were  well  out  on  the  field,  he  followed  in  glittering 
column  of  pieces,  his  satin-coated  horses  dancing  in  sheer  exuberance 
of  spirits  and  his  red-crested  cannoneers  sitting  with  folded  arms,  erect 
and  statuesque,  upon  the  ammunition-chests.  Mrs.  Cram,  in  her  pretty 
basket  phaeton,  with  Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  the  infantry,  and  several  of 
the  ladies  of  the  garrison  in  ambulances  or  afoot,  had  taken  station 
well  to  the  front  of  the  forming  line.  Then  it  became  apparent  that 
old  Brax  purposed  to  figure  as  the  reviewing  officer  and  had  delegated 
Major  Minor  to  command  the  troops.  Now,  Minor  had  been  on  mus- 
tering and  disbursing  duty  most  of  the  war,  had  never  figured  in  a 
review  with  artillery  before,  and  knew  no  more  about  battery  tactics 
than  Cram  did  of  diplomacy.    Mounted  on  a  sedate  old  sorrel,  bor- 
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rowed  from  the  qaartermaBter  for  the  occasion,  with  an  antiquated, 
braas-bound  Jenifer  saddle,  minus  breast-strap  and  hoasines  of  any 
kind,  but  equipped  with  his  better  half's  brown  leather  bridle.  Minor 
knew  perfectly  well  he  was  only  a  guy,  and  felt  indignant  at  Braz  for 
putting  him  in  so  false  a  plight  He  took  his  station,  however,  in  front 
of  the  r^imental  colors,  without  stopping  to  think  where  the  centre  of 
the  line  might  be  after  the  battery  came,  and  there  awaited  further 
developments.  Cram  kept  nobody  waiting,  however :  his  leading  team 
was  close  at  the  nimble  heels  of  Captain  Lawrence's  company  as  it 
marched  gayly  forth  to  the  music  of  the  band.  He  formed  sections 
at  the  trot  the  instant  the  ground  was  clear,  then  wheeled  into  line, 
passed  well  to  the  rear  of  the  prolongation  of  the  infantry  rank,  and 
by  a  beautiful  countermarch  came  up  to  the  front  and  halted  exactly  at 
the  instant  that  Lawrence,  with  the  left  flank  company,  reached  his 
post,  each  caisson  accurately  in  trace  of  its  piece,  each  team  and  car- 
riage exactly  at  its  proper  interval,  and  with  his  crimson  ailk  guidon 
on  the  right  flank  and  little  Pierce  signalling  "  up"  or  "  back''  from  a 
point  outside  where  he  could  verify  the  alignment  of  the  gun-wheels  on 
the  rank  of  the  infantry.  Cram  was  able  to  command  "  front"  before 
little  Drake,  the  adjutant,  should  have  piped  out  his  shrill  '' Guides 
posts." 

But  Drake  didn't  pipe.  There  stood  all  the  companies  at  support, 
each  captain  at  the  inner  flank,  and  the  guides  with  their  inverted 
muskets  still  stolidly  gazing  along  the  line.  It  was  time  for  him 
to  pipe,  but  instead  of  so  doing  there  he  stuck  at  the  extreme  right, 
glaring  down  towards  the  now  immovable  battery  and  its  serene 
commander,  and  the  little  adjutant's  face  was  getting  redder  and 
puffier  every  minute. 

'^  Qo  ahead  I  What  are  you  waiting  for  ?"  hoarsely  whispered  the 
senior  captain. 

"  Waiting  for  the  battery  to  dress /'  was  the  stanch  reply.  Then 
aloud  the  shnll  voice  swept  down  the  line :  ^'  Dress  that  battery  to  the 
right !" 

Cram  looked  over  a  glittering  shoulder  to  the  right  of  the  line, 
where  stood  the  diminutive  infantryman.  The  battery  had  still  its  war 
allowance  of  horses,  three  teams  to  each  carriage,  lead,  swing,  and 
wheel,  and  that  brought  its  captain  far  out  to  the  front  of  the  sombre 
blue  rank  of  foot, — so  fer  out,  in  fact,  that  he  was  about  on  line  with 
Major  Minor,  though  facing  in  opposite  direction.  Perfectly  confident 
that  he  was  exactly  where  he  should  be,  yet  equally  determined  to 
abide  by  any  order  he  might  receive,  even  though  he  fully  understood 
the  cause  of  Drake's  delay,  Cram  promptly  rode  over  to  the  guidon 
and  ordered  "  Right  dress,"  at  which  every  driver's  head  and  eyes  were 
promptly  turned,  but  not  an  inch  of  a  wheel,  for  the  alignment  simply 
could  not  be  improved.  Then  after  commanding  "  front"  the  captain 
as  deliberately  trotted  back  to  his  post  without  so  much  as  a  glance  at 
the  irate  staff  officer.  It  was  just  at  this  juncture  that  the  bay  colt 
came  tearing  down  the  field,  his  mane  and  tail  streaming  in  the  breeze, 
his  reins  and  stirrups  dangling.  In  the  course  of  his  gyrations  about 
the  battery  and  the  sympathetic  plunging  of  the  teams  some  slight 
Vol.  LI.— 18 
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disarrangement  occurred.  But  when  he  presently  decided  on  a  rush  for 
the  stables,  the  captain  re-established  the  alignment  as  coolly  as  before, 
and  only  noticed  as  he  resumed  his  post  that  the  basket  phaeton  and 
Mrs.  Cram  had  gone.  Alarmed,  possibly,  by  the  non-appearance  of 
her  warm  friend  Mr.  Waring  and  the  excited  gambolings  of  his 
vagrant  steed,  she  had  promptly  driven  back  to  the  main  garrison  to 
see  if  any  accident  had  occurred,  the  colt  meantime  amusing  himself  in 
a  game  of  fast-and-loose  with  the  stable  guard. 

Then  it  was  that  old  Brax  came  down  and  took  a  hand.  Biding 
to  where  Minor  still  sat  on  his  patient  sorrel,  the  senior  bluntly  in- 
quired,— 

"  What  the  devil's  the  matter  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Minor. 

"  Who  does  know  ?" 

"  Well,  Drake,  possibly,  or  else  he  doesn't  know  anything.  He's 
been  trying  to  get  Cram  to  dress  his  battery  back." 

"  Why,  yes,  confound  it  1  he's  a  mile  ahead  of  the  line,"  said  the 
colonel,  and  off  he  trotted  to  expostulate  with  the  batteryman.  '^  Cap- 
tain Cram,  isn't  there  room  for  your  battery  back  of  the  line  instead 
of  in  front  of  it?"  inquired  the  chief,  in  tone  both  aggrieved  and 
aggressive. 

"  Lots,  sir,"  answered  Cram,  cheerfully.  "  Just  countermarched 
there." 

"  Then  I  wish  you'd  oblige  me  by  moving  back  at  once,  sir : 
you're  delaying  the  whole  ceremony  here.  I'm  told  Mr.  Drake  has 
twice  ordered  you  to  dress  to  the  right." 

"  I've  heard  it,  sir,  only  once,  but  have  dressed  twice,  so  it's  all 
right,"  responded  Cram,  as  affably  as  though  he  had  no  other  aim  in 
life  than  to  gratify  the  whims  of  his  post  commander. 

"  Why,  confound  it,  sir,  it  isn't  all  right  by  a  da ^good  deal ! 

Here  you  are  'way  out  on  line  with  Maior  Minor,  and  your  battery's 

why,  it  isn't  dressed  on  our  rank  at  all,  sir.     Just  look  at  it" 

Cram  resumed  the  carry  with  the  sabre  he  had  lowered  in  salute, 
calmly  reversed   so   as   to   face   his   battery,  and,  with  preternatural 

!;ravitv  of  mien,  looked  along  his  front.  There  midway  between  his 
ead  drivers  sat  Mr.  Doyle,  his  face  well-nigh  as  red  as  his  plume,  his 
bleary  eyes  nearly  popping  out  of  his  skull  in  his  effort  to  repress  the 
emotions  excited  by  this  colloquy.  There  midway  between  the  lead 
drivers  in  the  left  section  sat  Mr.  Ferry,  gazing  straight  to  the  front 
over  the  erected  ears  of  his  handsome  bay  and  doing  his  very  best  to 
keep  a  solemn  face,  though  the  unshaded  corners  of  his  boyish  mouth 
were  twitching  with  mischief  and  merriment.  There,  silent,  disci- 
plined, and  rigid,  sat  the  sergeants,  drivers,  and  cannoneers  of  famous 
old  Light  Battery  "X,"  all  agog  with  interest  in  the  proceedings  and 
all  looking  as  though  they  never  heard  a  word. 

"  I  declare,  sir,"  said  Cram,  with  exasperating  civility,  *'  I  can  see 
nothing  out  of  the  way.     Will  you  kindly  indicate  what  is  amiss?" 

This  was  too  much  for  Ferry.  In  his  effort  to  restrain  his  merri- 
ment and  gulp  down  a  rising  flood  of  laughter  there  was  heard  an  ex- 
plosion that  sounded  something  like  the  sudden  collapse  of  an  inflated 
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paper  bag,  and  old  Brax,  glaring  angrily  at  the  boy,  now  red  in  the 
face  with  mingled  mirth  and  consternation,  caught  sadden  idea  from 
the  sight.  Was  the  battery  laughing  at — was  the  battery  commander 
guyiog — him  ?  Was  it  possible  that  they  were  profiting  by  his  igno- 
rance of  their  r^ulations  ?  It  put  him  on  his  guard  and  suggested  a 
tentative. 

''  Do  you  mean  that  you  are  rieht  in  being  so  far  ahead  of  our  line 
instead  of  dressed  upon  it?"  anked  he  of  the  big  blond  soldier  in  the 
glittering  uniform.     **  Where  do  vou  find  authority  for  it?** 

"Oh,  perfectly  right,  colonel.  In  fact,  for  six  years  past  I've 
never  seen  it  done  any  other  way.  You'll  find  tiie  authority  on  page 
562,  Field  Artillery  Tactics  of  1864." 

For  a  moment  Brax  was  dumb.  He  had  long  heard  of  Cram  as 
an  expert  in  his  own  branch  of  the  service,  but  presently  he  burst 
forth: 

"  Well,  in  our  tactics  there's  reason  for  every  blessed  thing  we  do, 
but  I'll  be  dinged  if  I  can  see  rhyme  or  reason  in  such  a  formation  as 
that.  Why,  sir,  your  one  company  takes  up  more  room  than  my  six, — 
makes  twice  as  much  of  a  show.  Of  course  if  a  combined  review  is  to 
show  off  the  artillery  it's  all  very  well.  However,  to  ahead,  if  you 
think  you're  right,  sjr;  go  ahead  I     I'll  inquire  into  this  later." 

"  I  know  we're  right,  colonel ;  and  as  for  the  reason,  you'll  see  it 
when  you  open  ranks  for  review  and  we  come  to  *'  action  front :'  then 
our  line  will  be  exactly  that  of  the  infantry.  Meantime,  sir,  it  isn't 
for  us  to  go  ahead.  We've  gone  as  far  as  we  can  until  your  adjutant 
makes  the  next  move." 

But  Braxton  had  ridden  away  disgusted  before  Cram  wound  up  his 
remarks. 

^^  Gro  on,  Major  Minor ;  just  run  this  thing  without  reference  to 
the  battery.  Damned  if  I  understand  their  methods.  Let  Cram 
look  after  his  own  affairs ;  if  he  goes  wrong,  why — it's  none  of  our 


concern." 


And  so  Minor  had  nodded  "Go  ahead"  to  Mr.  Drake,  and  pres- 
ently the  whole  command  made  its  bow,  so  to  speak,  to  Minor  as  its 
immediate  chief,  and  then  he  drew  sword  and  his  untried  voice  be- 
came faintly  audible.  The  orders  "  Prepare  for  review"  and  "  To  the 
rear  open  order"  were  instantly  followed  oy  a  stentorian  "  Action  front" 
down  at  the  left,  the  instant  leap  and  rush  of  some  thirty  nimble  can- 
noneers, shouts  of  "Drive  on!"  the  cracking  of  whip,  the  thunder 
and  rumble  of  wheels,  the  thud  of  plunging  hoofs.  Forty-eight  met- 
tlesome horses  in  teams  of  two  abreast  went  dancing  briskly  away  to 
the  rear,  at  sight  of  which  Minor  dropped  his  jaw  and  the  point  of 
his  sword  and  sat  gazing  blankly  after  them,  over  the  bowed  head  of 
bis  placid  sorrel,  wondering  what  on  earth  it  meant  that  they  should 
all  be  running  away  at  the  very  instant  when  he  expected  them  to 
brace  up  for  review.  But  before  he  could  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts 
eight  glossy  teams  in  almost  simultaneous  sweep  to  the  left  about  came 
sharply  around  again.  The  black  muzzles  of  the  guns  were  pointed 
to  the  front,  every  axle  exactly  in  the  prolongation  of  his  front  rank, 
every  little  group  of  red-topped,  red-trimmed   cannoneers  standing 
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erect  and  square,  the  chiefs  of  section  and  of  pieces  sitting  like  statues 
on  their  handsome  horses,  the  line  of  limbers  accurately  covering  the 
guns,  and,  still  farther  back,  Mr.  Pierce  could  be  heard  shouting  his 
orders  for  the  alignment  of  the  caissons.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
the  rush  and  thunder  were  stilled,  the  battery  without  the  twitch  of  a 
muscle  stood  ready  for  review,  and  old  Brax,  sitting  gloomily  in  saddle 
at  the  reviewing  point,  watching  the  stirring  sight  with  gloomy  and 
cynical  eye,  was  chafed  still  more  to  hear  in  a  silvery  voice  from  the 
group  of  ladies  the  unwelcome  words,  "  Oh,  wasn't  that  pretty !"  He 
meant  with  all  his  heart  to  pull  in  some  of  the  plumage  of  those  con- 
founded '^  woodpeckers/'  as  he  called  them,  before  the  day  was  over. 

In  grim  silence,  therefore,  he  rode  along  the  front  of  the  battalion, 
taking  Tittle  comfort  in  the  neatness  of  their  quaint  old-fashioned  garb, 
the  single-breasted,  long-skirted  frock-coats,  the  bulging  black  felt  hats 
looped  up  on  one  side  and  decked  with  skimpy  black  feather,  the  glis- 
tening shoulder-scales  and  circular  breastplates,  the  polish  of  their 
black  leather  belts,  cartridge-  and  cap-boxes  and  bayonet-scabbards. 
It  was  all  trim  and  soldierly,  but  he  was  bottling  up  his  sense  of  annoy- 
ance for  the  benefit  of  Cram  and  his  people.  Yet  what  could  he  say  ? 
Neither  he  nor  Minor  had  ever  before  b^n  brought  into  such  relations 
with  the  light  artillery,  and  he  simply  didn't  know  where  to  hit  Lots 
of  things  looked  queer,  but  afler  this  initial  experience  he  felt  it  best 
to  say  nothing  until  he  could  light  on  a  point  that  no  one  could  gain- 
say, and  he  found  it  in  front  of  the  left  section. 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Waring,  sir?"  he  sternly  asked. 

'^  I  wish  I  knew,  colonel.  His  horse  came  back  without  him,  as 
yon  doubtless  saw,  and,  as  he  hasn't  appeared,  I'm  afraid  of  accident" 

^^  How  did  he  come  to  leave  his  post,  sir?  I  have  no  recollection 
of  authorizing  anything  of  the  kind." 

'^  Certainly  not,  colonel.  He  rode  back  to  his  Quarters  with  my 
consent  before  adjutant's  call  had  sounded,  and  he  snould  have  been 
with  us  again  in  abundant  time." 

'^  That  young  gentleman  needs  more  discipline  than  he  is  apt  to 
receive  at  this  rate.  Captain  Cram,  and  I  desire  that  you  pay  closer 
attention  to  his  movements  than  you  have  done  in  the  past — Mr. 
Drake,"  he  said  to  his  adjutant,  who  was  tripping  around  afler  his 
chief  afoot,  "  call  on  Mr.  Waring  to  explain  his  absence  in  writing  and 
without  delay. — ^This  indifference  to  duty  is  something  to  which  I  am 
utterly  unaccustomed,"  continued  Braxton  again,  addressing  Cram,  who 
preserved  a  most  uncompromising  serenity  of  countenance ;  and  with 
this  parting  shot  the  colonel  turned  gruffly  away  and  soon  retook  his 
station  at  the  reviewing  point 

Then  came  the  second  hitch.  Minor  had  had  no  experience  what- 
ever, as  has  been  said,  and  he  first  tried  to  wheel  into  column  of 
companies  without  closing  ranks,  whereupon  every  captain  promptly 
cautioned  "Stand  fast,"  and  thereby  banished  the  last  remnant  of 
Minor's  senses.  Seeing  that  something  was  wron^,  he  tried  again,  this 
time  pre&cing  with  "  Pass  in  review,"  and  still  the  captains  were 
implacable.  The  nearest  one,  in  a  stage  whisper,  tried  to  make  the 
major  hear  "  Close  order,  first."     But  all  the  time  Brax  was  losing 
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more  of  his  temper  and  Minor  what  was  left  of  his  head,  and  Braz 
came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold,  gave  the  command  to  '^  Close 
order''  himself^  and  was  instantly  echoed  by  Cram's  powerful  shout 
'*  Limber  to  the  rear,"  followed  by  "  Pieces  left  about !  Caissons  for- 
ward r  Then  in  the  ramble  and  dank  of  the  responding  battery. 
Minor's  next  command  was  heard  by  only  the  right  wing  of  the  bat- 
talion, and  the  company  wheels  were  ragged.  So  was  the  next  part  of 
the  performance  when  he  started  to  march  in  review,  never  waiting, 
of  course,  for  the  battery  to  wheel  into  column  of  sections.  This 
omission,  however,  in  no  wise  disconcerted  Cram,  who,  following  at 
rapid  walk,  soon  gained  on  the  rear  of  column,  passing  his  post  com^ 
mander  in  beautiful  order  and  with  most  accurate  salute  on  the  part  of 
himself  and  officers,  and,  observing  this.  Minor  took  heart,  and,  re* 
covering  his  senses  to  a  certain  extent,  gave  the  command  '^  Guide 
left''  in  abundant  time  to  see  that  the  new  guides  were  accurately  in 
trace,  thereby  insuring  what  he  expected  to  find  a  beautiful  wheel  into 
line  to  the  left,  the  commands  for  which  movement  he  gave  in  louder 
and  more  confident  tone,  but  was  instantly  nonplussed  by  seeing  the 
battery  wheel  into  line  to  the  right  and  move  off  in  exactly  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  what  he  had  expected.  This  was  altogether  too 
much  for  his  equanimity.  Digging  his  spurs  into  the  flanks  of  the 
astonished  sorrel,  he  darted  off  af^r  Cram,  waving  his  sword,  and 
shouting, — 

"  Left  into  line  wheel,  captain.  L^  into  line  wheel." 
In  vain  Mr.  Pierce  undertook  to  explain  matters.  Minor  pre- 
sumed that  the  artilleryman  had  made  an  actual  blunder  and  was 
only  enabled  to  correct  it  by  a  countermarch,  and  so  rode  back  to  his 
position  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  reforming  line,  convinced  that  at 
last  he  had  caught  the  battery  commander. 

When  Braxton,  therefore,  came  down  to  make  his  criticisms  and 
comments  upon  the  conduct  of  the  review.  Minor  was  simply  amazed 
to  find  that  instead  of  being  in  error  Cram  had  gone  exactly  right 
and  as  prescribed  by  his  drill  r^ulations  in  wheeling  to  the  right  and 
gaining  ground  to  the  rear  before  coming  up  on  the  line.  He  almost 
peevishly  declared  that  he  wished  the  colonel,  if  he  proposed  having  a 
combined  review,  would  assume  command  himself,  as  he  didn't  care 
to  be  bothered  with  combination  tactics  of  which  he  had  never  had 
previous  knowledge.  Being  of  the  same  opinion,  Braxton  himself 
took  hold,  and  the  next  performance,  though  somewhat  erroneous  in 
many  respects,  was  a  slight  improvement  on  the  first,  though  Braxton 
did  not  give  time  for  the  battery  to  complete  one  movement  before  he 
would  rush  it  into  another.  When  the  officers  assembled  to  compare 
notes  during  the  rest  after  the  second  repetition,  Minor  growled  that 
this  was  "  a  little  better,  yet  not  good,"  which  led  to  some  one  su^est- 
ing  in  low  tone  that  the  major  got  his  positives  and  comparatives  worse 
mixed  than  his  tactics,  and  inquiring  further  ^'  whether  it  might  not  be 
well  to  dub  him  Minor  Major."  The  laughter  that  followed  this  sally 
naturally  reached  the  ears  of  the  seniors,  and  so  Brax  never  let  up  on 
the  command  until  the  review  went  off  without  an  error  of  any  appre- 
ciable weight,  without,  in  fact,  '^  a  hitch  in  the  fut  or  an  unhitch  in 
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the  barse/'  as  Doyle  expressed  it.  It  was  high  noon  when  the  bat- 
talion got  back  to  barracks  and  the  officers  hang  out  their  moist 
clothing  to  dry  in  the  sun.  It  was  near  one  when  the  batterymen^ 
officers  and  all,  came  steaming  up  from  the  stables,  and  there  was  the 
colonel's  orderly  with  the  colonel's  compliments  and  desires  to  see 
Captain  Cram  before  the  big  batteryman  had  time  to  change  his 
dress. 

Braxton's  first  performance  on  gettine  into  cool  habiliments  was  to 
go  over  to  his  office  and  hunt  through  the  book-shelves  for  a  volume 
in  which  he  never  before  had  felt  the  faintest  interest, — the  Light  Ar- 
tillery Tactics  of  1864.  There  on  his  desk  lay  a  stack  of  mail  un- 
o|)eued,  and  Mr.  Drake  was  already  silently  inditing  the  summary  note 
to  the  culprit  Waring,  firax  wanted  first  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the 
instructions  for  light  artillery  when  reviewed  with  other  troops,  vaguely 
hoping  that  there  might  still  be  some  point  on  which  to  catch  his  foe- 
man  on  the  hip.  But  if  there  were  he  did  not  find  it  He  was  tac- 
tician enough  to  see  that  even  if  Cram  had  formed  with  his  leading 
drivers  on  line  with  the  infantry,  as  Braxton  thought  he  should  have 
done,  neither  of  the  two  methods  of  forming  into  battery  would  then 
have  got  his  guns  where  they  belonged.  Cram's  interpretation  of  the 
text  was  backed  by  the  custom  of  service,  and  there  was  no  use  criti- 
cising it  further.  And  so,  after  discontentedly  hunting  through  the 
dust-covered  pages  awhile  in  hopes  of  stumbling  on  some  codicil  or 
rebuttal,  the  colonel  shut  it  with  a  disgusted  snap  and  tossed  the  offend- 
ing tome  on  the  farthest  table.  At  that  moment  Brax  could  have 
wished  the  board  of  officers  who  prepared  the  Light  Artillery  Tactics  in 
the  nethermost  depths  of  the  neighboring  swamp.  Then  he  turned  on 
his  silent  staff  officer, — a  not  unusual  expedient 

'^  Why  on  earth,  Mr.  Drake,  didn't  von  look  up  that  point,  instead 
of  making  such  a  break  before  the  whole  command  ?" 

"  I  couldn't  find  anything  about  it  in  Casey,  sir,  anywhere,"  re- 
plied the  perturbed  young  man.     ^*  1  didn't  know  where  else  to  look." 

"Well,  you  might  have  asked  Mr.  Ferry  or  Mr.  Pierce.  The 
Lord  knows  you  waste  enough  time  with  'em." 

"  You  might  have  asked  Captain  Oram,"  was  what  Drake  wanted 
to  say,  but  wisely  did  not.  He  bit  the  end  of  his  penholder  instead, 
and  bridled  his  tongue  and  temper. 

"The  next  time  I  have  a  review  with  a  mounted  battery,  by 
George  !"  said  the  post  commander,  finally,  bringing  his  fist  down  on 
the  table  with  a  crash,  "  I  just — won't  have  it" 

He  had  brought  down  the  pile  of  letters  as  well  as  his  fist,  and 
Drake  sprang  to  gather  them,  replacing  them  on  the  desk  and  dex- 
terously slipping  a  paper-cutter  under  the  flap  of  each  envelope  as  he 
did  so.  At  the  very  first  note  he  opened,  Brax  threw  himself  back  in 
his  chair  with  a  long  whistle  of  mingled  amazement  and  concern,  then 
turned  suddenly  on  his  adjutant. 

"  What  became  of  Mr.  Waring  ?    He  wasn't  hurt  ?" 

"  Not  a  bit,  sir,  that  I  know  of.  He  drove  to  town  with  Captain 
Cram's  team, — at  least  I  was  told  so, — and  left  that  note  for  you  tnere, 
air." 
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"  He  did ! — left  the  poet  and  left  a  note  for  me !     Why  1 '^ 

But  here  Braxton  broke  off  shorty  tore  open  the  note,  and  read : 

"My  deab  Colonel, — I  trust  you  will  overlook  the  informality 
of  my  going  to  town  without  previously  consulting  you.  I  had  pur- 
posed, of  course,  asking  your  permission,  but  the  mishap  that  befell  me 
in  the  runaway  of  my  horse  prevented  my  appearance  at  the  review, 
and  had  I  waited  for  your  return  from  the  field  it  would  have  com- 
pelled me  to  break  my  engagement  with  our  friends  the  Allertons. 
Under  the  circumstances  I  felt  sure  of  your  complaisance. 

"  As  I  hope  to  drive  Miss  Allerton  down  afler  the  matinie,  might 
it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have  dress-parade  and  the  band  out?  They 
have  seen  the  battery  drills,  but  are  much  more  desirous  of  seeing  the 
infantry. 

"  Most  sincerely  yours, 

«  S.  G.  Waring." 

'^  Well,  for  ccmsummate  impudence  this  beats  the  Jews  I''  exclaimed 
Brax.  "Orderly,  my  compliments  to  Captain  Cram,  and  say  I  wish 
to  see  him  at  once,  if  he's  back  from  stables.'* 

Now,  as  has  been  said.  Cram  had  had  no  time  to  change  to  undress 
uniform,  but  Mrs.  Cram  had  received  the  orderly's  message,  had  in- 
formed that  martial  Mercury  that  the  captain  was  not  yet  l^ek  from 
stables,  and  that  she  would  tell  him  at  once  on  his  return.  Well  she 
knew  that  mischief  was  brewing,  and  her  woman's  wit  was  already 
enlisted  in  behalf  of  her  friend.  Hurriedly  pencilling  a  note,  she 
sent  a  messenger  to  her  liege,  still  busy  with  his  horses,  to  bid  him 
come  to  her,  if  only  for  a  moment,  on  his  way  to  the  oiBoe.  And 
when  he  came,  heated,  tired,  but  bubbling  over  with  eagerness  to  tell 
her  of  the  fun  they  had  been  having  with  Brax,  she  met  him  with  a 
cool  tankard  of  "  shandygaff "  which  he  had  learned  to  like  in  England 
among  the  horse-artillery  fellows,  and  declared  the  very  prince  of  drinks 
after  active  exercise  in  hot  weather.  He  quaffed  it  eagerly,  flung  off 
his  shako  and  kissed  her  gratefully,  and  burst  all  at  once  into  laughing 
narration  of  the  morning's  work,  but  she  checked  him : 

"  Ned,  dear,  don't  stop  for  that  yet.  I  know  you're  too  full  of  tact 
to  let  Colonel  Braxton  see  it  was  any  fun  for  you,  and  he's  waiting 
at  the  oiBce.  Something  tells  me  it's  about  Mr.  Waring.  Now  put 
yourself  in  Mr.  Warings  place.  Of  course  he  ought  never  to  have 
made  that  engagement  until  he  had  consulted  you,  but  he  never  dreamed 
that  there  would  be  a  review  to-day,  and  so  he  invited  the  Allertons  to 
breakfast  with  him  at  Moreau's  and  go  to  the  matinSe,'^ 

"  Why,  that  rascal  Ananias  said  it  was  to  breakfast  at  the  gen- 
eral's," interrupted  the  battery  commander. 

"  Well,  perhaps  he  was  invited  there  too.  I  believe  I  did  hear 
something  of  that.  But  he  had  made  this  arrangement  with  the  Aller- 
tons. Now,  of  course,  if  review  were  over  at  ten  he  could  just  about 
have  time  to  dress  and  catch  the  eleven-o'clock  car,  but  that  would 
make  it  very  late,  and  when  Bay  Billy  broke  away  from  Ananias  no- 
body could  catch  him  for  over  half  an  hour.     Mr.  Ferry  had  taken 
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the  section,  Mr.  Waring  wisn't  needed,  and ^^7>  Ned,  when  I 

drove  in,  fearing  to  find  bun  injored,  and  saw  him  standing  there  the 
picture  of  consternation  and  despair,  and  he  told  me  about  his  en- 
gagement, I  said  myself,  '  Why  don't  voa  go  now?*  I  told  him  it 
was  what  70a  sorely  woold  say  if  70a  were  here.  Neither  of  as 
thought  the  colonel  would  object,  so  long  as  70Q  approved,  and  he 
wrote  sQch  a  nice  note.  Wh7,  Ned,  he  onl7  jost  had  time  to  change 
bis  dress  and  drive  ap  with  Jefien "" 

^  With  Je^s?  With  m7 — er— our  team  and  wi^on?  Well,  I 
like ^" 

^  Of  coarse  70a  like  it,  700  old  darling.  She's  sodi  a  dear  girl, 
thoogh  jost  a  little  bit  goshii^,  700  know.  Wh7, 1  said,  certainl7 
the  team  shookl  go.  Bat,  N^,  h^^s  what  Fm  afiraid  of.  Mrs. 
Braxton  saw  it  drive  in  at  nine-thirtv,  jost  after  Bill7  ran  awav,  and 
she  asked  Jefim  who  was  going,  and  he  told  bar  Mr.  Waring,  and 
she  has  told  the  colonel,  I'll  wager.  Now,  what  voo  have  got  to  do  is 
to  explain  that  to  him,  so  that  be  won't  blame  Mr.  Waring." 

^  The  dickens  I  have !  The  most  bardaoed  piece  of  impodence 
even  Sam  Waring  was  ever  goilt7  of — to  me,  at  least,  thoogh  I've  no 
doobt  he's  done  worse  a  dosen  times.  Wh7,  bless  7oar  heart,  Nell, 
how  can  I  explain  ?    Yoo  might,  but ^" 

^  Bat  woold  700  have  me  soppose  ro7  Ing  soldier  couldn't  handle 
that  matter  as  well  as  I  ?  No,  sir !  Go  and  do  it,  sir.  And,  mind 
voo,  I'm  going  to  invite  them  all  up  here  to  the  gallerj  to  hear  the 
band  pla7  and  have  a  cop  of  tea  and  a  nibble  when  thqr  come  down 
this  evening.     He's  going  to  drive  the  Allertons  here." 

"  Worse  and  more  of  it  1  Wb7,  70a  conspiracy  in  petticoats, 
70011  be  the  ruin  of  me  I  Old  Brax  is  boiling  over  now.  If  be 
dreams  that  Waring  has  be^Q  taking  libaties  with  him  he'll  fetdi  him 
ap  so  short ^" 

^  Exactl7  !  Yoo  mustn't  1^  him.  Yoo  most  tell  him  I  sent  him 
op  with  70or  team — ^voors,  mind  70a — to  keq>  his  engagement,  since 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  come  back  to  review  ground.  Of  course 
he  wouldn't  expect  him  to  appear  afoot" 

^  Don't  know  about  that,  Nell.  I  reckon  that's  the  wa7  he'll  order 
out  the  whole  gang  of  us  next  time.  He's  had  his  fill  of  mounted 
work  to-da7." 

^^  Well,  if  he  should,  70U  be  sure  to  acquiesce  grar^ll7  now. 
Whatsoever  70U  do,  don't  let  him  put  Mr.  Waring  in  arrest  while  Gwen 
Allerton  is  here.     It  would  spoil— everything." 

"  Oh,  match-making,  is  it  ?  Then  I'll  try."  And  so,  vexed,  but 
laughing,  half  indignant,  j^  wholly  subordinate  to  the  whim  of  his 
beloved  better  half,  the  captain  hastened  over,  and  found  Colonel  Brax- 
ton silting  with  gloomy  brow  at  his  littered  desk,  his  annoyance  of  the 
morning  evidently  forgotten  in  matters  more  serious. 

« Oh— er— Cram,  come  in  !  come  in,  man,"  said  he,  distractedly. 
"  Here's  a  matter  I  want  to  see  you  about  It's — well,  just  take  that 
letter  and  read.  Sit  down,  sit  down.  Bead,  and  tell  me  what  we 
ought  to  do  aboot  it" 

And  as  Cram's  blae  eyes  wandered  ov^  the  writt^  page  they 
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began  to  dilate.  He  read  from  start  to  finish,  and  then  dropped  his 
bead  into  his  hand,  his  elbow  on  his  knee,  his  face  full  of  perplexity 
and  concern. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it  ?    Is  there  any  truth "  and  the 

colonel  hesitated. 

^^  As  to  their  being  seen  together,  perhaps.  As  to  the  other, — the 
challenge, — I  don't  believe  it." 

^^  Well,  Cram,  this  is  the  second  or  third  letter  that  has  come  to  me 
in  the  same  hand.  Now,  you  must  see  to  it  that  he  returns  and  doesn't 
quit  the  post  until  this  matter  is  arranged.*' 

"  I'll  attend  to  it,  sir,"  was  the  answer. 

And  so  that  evening,  while  Waring  was  slowly  driving  his  friends 
about  the  shaded  roads  under  the  glistening  white  pillars  of  the  rows 
of  officers'  quarters,  chatting  joyously  with  them  and  describing  the 
objects  so  strange  to  their  eyes,  Mrs.  Cram's  '^  little  foot-paj^e"  came  to 
bqg  that  they  should  alight  a  few  minutes  and  take  a  cup  of  tea.  They 
could  not  The  Allertons  were  engaged,  and  it  was  necessary  to  drive 
back  at  once  to  town,  but  they  stopped  for  a  moment  to  chat  with  their 
pretty  hostess  under  the  gallery,  and  then  a  moment  later,  as  they 
rolled  out  of  the  resounding  sally-port,  an  orderly  ran  up,  saluted,  and 
slipped  a  note  in  Waring's  hand. 

^'  It  is  immediate,  sir,"  was  his  explanation. 

'^Ahl  Miss  Allerton,  will  you  pardon  me  one  moment?"  said 
Waring,  as  he  shifted  whip  and  reins  into  the  left  hand  and  turned 
coolly  up  the  levee  road.  Then  with  the  right  he  forced  open  and  held 
up  the  missive. 

It  only  said,  "  Whatsoever  you  do,  be  here  before  taps  to-night 
Come  direct  to  me,  and  I  will  explain.  Your  friend, 

"  Cram." 

^'  All  right,"  said  Waring,  aloud.  ^'  My  compliments  to  the  cap- 
tain, and  say  I'll  be  with  him." 

fiut  even  with  this  injunction  he  failed  to  appear.  Midnight  came 
without  a  word  from  Waring,  and  the  morning  dawned  and  found  him 
absent  still. 


III. 

It  was  one  of  Sara  Waring's  oddities  that,  like  the  hero  of  "  Happy 
Thoughts,"  other  people's  belongings  seemed  to  suit  him  so  mudi 
better  than  his  own.  The  most  immaculately  dressed  man  in  the  rai- 
ment, he  was  never  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  New 
York  artists  whom  he  favored  with  his  custom  and  his  criticism.  He 
would  wear  three  or  four  times  a  new  coat  just  received  from  that 
metropolis,  and  spend  not  a  little  time,  when  not  on  duty  or  in  uniform, 
in  studying  critically  its  cut  and  fit  in  the  various  mirrors  that  hung 
about  his  bachelor  den,  gayly  humming  some  operatic  air  as  he  con- 
ducted the  survey,  and  generally  winding  up  with  a  wholesale  denun- 
ciation of  the  cutter  and  an  order  to  Ananias  to  go  over  and  get  some 
other  fellow's  coat,  that  he  might  try  the  effect  of  that  These  were 
liberties  he  took  only  with  his  chums  and  intimates^  to  be  sure,  but 
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they  were  liberties  all  the  same,  and  it  was  delicious  to  hear  the  laueh 
with  which  he  would  tell  how  Pierce  had  to  dress  in  uniform  when  he 
went  up  to  the  opera  Thursday  night,  or  how,  after  he  had  worn 
Ferry's  stylish  morning  suit  to  make  a  round  of  calls  in  town  and  that 
young  gentleman  later  on  went  up  to  see  a  pretty  girl  in  whom  he  felt 
a  growine  interest,  her  hateful  little  sister  had  come  in  and  commented 
on  his  "  Dorrowing  Mr.  Waring's  clothes/'  No  man  in  the  battery 
would  ever  think  of  refusing  Sam  the  use  of  anything  he  possessed,  and 
there  were  half  a  dozen  young  fellows  in  the  infantry  who  were  just  as 
ready  to  pay  tribute  to  bis  whims.  Nor  was  it  among  the  men  alone 
that  he  found  such  indulgence.  Mrs.  Cram  had  not  known  him  a 
fortnight  when,  with  twinkling  eyes  and  a  betraying  twitch  about  the 
corners  of  his  mouth,  he  appeared  one  morning  to  say  he  had  invited 
some  friends  down  to  luncheon  at  the  oflScers  mess  and  the  mess  had 
no  suitable  china,  therefore  he  would  thank  her  to  send  over  hers,  also 
some  table-cloths  and  napkins,  and  forks  and  spoons.  When  the 
Forty-Sixth  Infantry  were  on  their  way  to  Texas  and  the  oflSoers'  fami- 
lies were  entertained  over-night  at  the  barracks  and  his  rooms  were  to 
be  occupied  by  the  wife,  sister,  and  daughters  of  Captain  Craney, 
Waring  sent  tiie  battery  team  and  spring  wagon  to  town  with  a  note 
to  Mrs.  Converse,  of  the  staff,  telling  her  the  ladies  had  said  so  much 
about  the  lovely  way  her  spare  rooms  were  furnished  that  he  had 
decided  to  draw  on  her  for  wash-bowls,  pitchers,  mosquito-frames,  nets 
and  coverlets,  blankets,  pillows,  slips,  shams,  and  anything  else  she 
mieht  think  of.  And  Mrs.  Converse  loaded  up  the  wagon  accordingly. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable  in  her  case  be<^U8e  she  was  one  of  the 
women  with  whom  he  had  never  yet  danced,  which  was  tantamount  to 
saying  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  social  bashaw  Mrs.  Converse  was  not  con- 
sidered a  good  partner,  and,  as  the  lady  entertained  veiy  different  views 
on  that  subject  and  was  passionately  fond  of  dancing,  she  had  resented 
not  a  little  the  line  thus  drawn  to  her  detriment.  She  not  only  loaned, 
however,  all  he  asked  for,  but  begged  to  be  informed  if  there  were  not 
something  more  she  could  do  to  help  entertain  his  visitors.  Waring 
sent  her  some  lovely  flowers  the  next  week,  but  failed  to  take  her  out 
even  once  at  the  staff  german.  Mrs.  Cram  was  alternately  aghast  and 
delighted  at  what  she  perha|)s  justly  called  his  incomparable  impu- 
dence. They  were  coming  out  of  church  together  one  lovely  morning 
during  the  winter.  There  was  a  crowd  in  the  vestibule.  Street 
dresses  were  then  worn  looped,  yet  there  was  a  sudden  sound  of  rip, 
rent,  and  tear,  and  a  portly  woman  gathered  up  the  trailing  skirt  of  a 
costly  silken  gown  and  whirled  with  annihilation  in  her  eyes  upon  the 
owner  of  the  offending  foot. 

"  That  is  far  too  elegant  a  skirt  to  be  worn  unlooped,  madame/' 
said  Mrs.  Cram's  imperturbable  escort,  in  his  most  suave  and  dulcet 
tones,  lifting  a  glossy  silk  hat  and  bowing  profoundly.  And  Mrs. 
Cram  laughed  all  the  way  back  to  barracks  at  the  recollection  of  the 
utter  discomfiture  in  the  woman's  face. 

These  are  mere  specimen  bricks  from  the  fabric  which  Waring 
had  builded  in  his  few  months  of  artillery  service.  The  limits  of  the 
story  are  all  too  contracted  to  admit  of  extended  detail.     So,  without 
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farther  expansion,  it  may  be  said  that  when  he  drove  up  to  town  on 
this  eventful  April  day  in  Cram's  wagon  and  Larkin's  hat  and  Ferry's 
Hatfield  clothes,  with  Pierce's  precious  London  umbrella  by  his  side 
and  Merton's  watch  in  his  pocket,  he  was  as  stylish  and  presentable 
a  fellow  as  ever  issued  from  a  battery  barrack,  and  Jeflers,  Cram's 
£oglish  groom^  mutely  approved  the  general  appearance  of  his  prime 
favorite  among  the  oflScers  at  the  post,  at  most  of  whom  he  opened  his 
eves  in  cockney  amaze,  and  critically  noted  the  skill  with  which  Mr. 
Waring  tooled  the  spirited  bays  along  the  levee  road. 

Nearly  a  mile  above  the  barracks,  midway  between  the  long  em- 
bankment to  their  left  and  the  tall  white  picket  fence  surmounted  bv 
the  olive-green  foliage  of  magnolias  and  orange-trees  on  the  other  hand, 
they  had  come  upon  a  series  of  deep  mud-holes  in  the  way,  where  the 
seapage-water  from  the  rapidly-rising*  flood  was  turning  the  road-way 
into  a  pond.  Stuck  helplessly  in  the  mud,  an  old-fashioned  cabriolet 
was  halted.  Its  driver  was  out  and  up  to  his  knees  thrashing  vainly 
at  his  straining,  staggering  horse.  The  tortuous  road-way  was  blocked ; 
but  Waring  had  been  up  and  down  the  river-bank  too  many  times 
both  day  and  night  to  be  daunted  by  a  matter  so  trivial.  He  simply 
cautioned  Jeffers  to  lean  well  over  the  inner  wheel,  guided  his  team 
obliquely  up  the  slope  of  the  levee,  and  drove  quietly  along  its  level 
top  until  abreast  the  scene  of  the  wreck.  One  glance  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  cab  caused  him  suddenly  to  stop,  to  pass  the  reins  back  to 
Jeffers,  to  spring  down  the  slope  until  he  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  sea 
of  mud.     Here  he  raised  his  hat  and  cried, — 

^'  Madame  Lasoelles  !  madame !  this  is  indeed  lucky — for  me. 
Let  me  get  you  out." 

At  his  call  a  slender,  graceful  woman  who  was  gazing  in  anxiety 
and  dismay  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  cab,  and  pleading  with  the 
driver  not  to  beat  his  horse,  turned  suddenly,  and  a  pair  of  lovely  dark 
eyes  lighted  up  at  sight  of  his  face.  Her  pallor,  too,  gave  instant 
place  to  a  warm  flush.  A  pretty  child  at  her  side  clapp^  her  little 
hands  and  screamed  with  delight, — 

^*Maman!  maman!  Ced  M'sieu'  Vayreeng;  c'ea^  Sa-am." 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  Wareeng !  I'm  so  glad  you've  come  !  Do  speak 
to  that  man !  It  is  horrible  the  way  he  beat  that  poor  horse. — Mais 
nony  Nin  Nin !"  she  cried,  reproving  the  child,  now  stretching  forth 
her  little  arms  to  her  friend  and  striving  to  rise  and  leap  to  him. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  how  in  hell  I'm  to  get  this  cab  out  of  such  a 
hole  as  this  if  I  don't  beat  him,"  exclaimed  the  driver,  roughly.  Then 
once  more,  "  Dash  blank  dash  your  infernal  hide !  I'll  learn  you  to 
balk  with  me  again  1"  Then  down  came  more  furious  lashes  on  the 
quivering  hide,  and  the  poor  tortured  brute  b^an  to  back,  thereby 
placing  the  frail  four-wheeler  in  imminent  danger  of  being  upset. 

"Steady  there!  Hold  your  hand,  sir!  Don't  strike  that  horse 
again.  Just  stand  at  his  head  a  moment  and  keep  quiet  till  I  get  these 
ladies  out,"  called  Waring,  in  tone  quiet  yet  commanding. 

"  I'll  get  'em  out  myself  in  my  own  way,  if  they'll  only  stop  their 
infernal  yellin',"  was  the  coarse  reply. 

"  Oh,  Monsieur  Wareeng,"  exclaimed  the  lady  in  undertone,  "  the 
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man  has  been  drinkiug,  £  am  sure.     He  has  been  so  rude  in  his  lan- 
guage/' 

Waring  waited  for  no  more  words.  Looking  quickly  about  him, 
he  saw  a  plank  lying  on  the  levee  slope.  This  he  seized,  thrust  one 
end  across  the  muddy  hole  until  it  rested  in  the  cab,  stepped  lightly 
across,  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  bore  her  to  the  embankment  and 
set  her  down,  then  sprang  back  for  her  young  mother,  who,  trembling 
slightly,  rose  and  took  his  outstretched  hand  just  as  another  lash  fell 
on  the  horse's  back  and  another  lurch  followed.  Waring  caught  at 
the  cab-rail  with  one  hand,  threw  the  other  arm  about  her  slender 
waist,  and,  feirly  lifting  little  Madame  over  the  wheel,  sprang  with  her 
to  the  shore,  and  in  an  instant  more  had  carried  her,  speechless  and 
somewhat  a^tated,  to  tlie  top  of  the  levee. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  let  me  drive  you  and  Nin  Nin  wherever  you 
were  going.     Is  it  to  market  or  church  ?" 

"  Mais  rum — to  bonne  maman\  of  whom  it  is  the  /^,''  cried  the 
eager  little  one,  despite  her  mother's  stern  orders  of  silence.  "  Look  !" 
she  exclaimed,  showing  her  dainty  little  1^  and  feet  in  creamy  silken 
hose  and  kid. 

It  was  '^  bonne  maman,"  explained  Madame,  who  had  ordered  the 
cab  from  town  for  them,  never  dreaming  of  the  condition  of  the  river 
road  or  suspecting  that  of  the  driver. 

**  So  much  the  happier  for  me,"  laughed  Waring. — "  Take  the  front 
seat,  Jeffers. — Now,  Nin  Nin,  ma  Jleurette,  up  with  you !"  And  the 
delighted  child  was  lifted  to  her  perch  in  the  stylish  trap  she  had  so 
often  admired.     ''  Now,  madame,"  he  continued,  extending  his  hand. 

But  Madame  hung  back,  hesitant  and  blushing. 

'^  Oh,  Monsieur  Wareeng,  I  cannot,  I  must  not.  Is  it  not  that  some 
one  shall  extricate  the  cab? 

"  No  one  from  this  party,  at  least,"  laughed  Waring,  mischievously 
making  the  most  of  her  idiomatic  query.  "Your  driver  is  more 
oochon  than  cocker,  and  if  he  drowns  in  that  mud  'twill  only  serve  him 
ri^ht.  Like  your  famous  compatriot,  he'll  have  a  chance  to  say,  *  I 
will  drown,  and  no  one  shall  help  me,'  for  all  I  care.  The  brute ! 
AUona  I  I  will  drive  you  to  bonne  maman's  of  whom  it  is  the  file. 
Bless  that  baby  daughter !  And  Madame  d'Hervilly  shall  bless  Nin 
Nin's  tout  d^voiu  Sam." 

And  Madame  Lascelles  found  further  remonstrance  useless.  She 
was  lifted  into  the  seat,  by  which  time  the  driver,  drunken  and  trucu- 
lent, had  waded  after  them. 

*'  Who's  to  pay  for  this?"  was  his  surly  question. 

"  You,  I  fancy,  as  soon  as  your  employer  learns  of  your  driving 
into  that  hole,"  was  Waring's  cool  reply. 

"  Well,  by  God,  I  want  five  dollars  for  my  fare  and  trouble,  and  I 
want  it  right  off."  And,  whip  in  hand,  the  burly,  mud-covered  fellow 
came  lurchiue  up  the  bank.  Across  the  boggy  street  beyond  the  white 
picket  fence  tlie  green  blinds  of  a  chamber  window  in  an  old-fashioned 
Southern  house  were  thrown  open,  and  two  feminine  &ces  peered 
forth,  interested  spectators  of  the  scene. 

"  Here,  my  man !"  said  Waring,  in  low  tone,  "  you  have  earned  no 
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five  dollars,  and  you  know  it.  Get  your  cab  ont,  oome  to  Madame 
d'Hervilly^Sy  where  you  were  called,  and  whatever  is  your  due  will  be 
paid  you ;  but  uo  more  of  this  sweariug  or  threatening, — ^not  another 
word  of  it"  . 

'^  I  want  my  money,  I  say,  and  I  mean  to  have  it  Vm  not  talking 
to  you ;  I'm  talking  to  the  lady  that  hired  me.'' 

"But  I  have  not  the  money.  It  is  for  my  mother — Madame 
d'Hervilly — to  pay.     You  will  oome  there," 

"  I  want  it  now,  I  say.  I've  got  to  hire  teams  to  get  my  cab  out 
I  got  stalled  here  carrying  you  and  your  child,  and  I  mean  to  have  my 
pay  right  now,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why.  Your  swell  friend's  got 
the  money.     It's  none  of  my  business  how  you  pay  him." 

But  ^at  ended  the  colloquy.  Waring's  fist  landed  with  resound- 
ing whack  under  the  cabman's  jaw,  and  sent  him  rolling  down  into  the 
mud  below.  He  was  up,  floundering  and  furious,  in  less  than  a  minute, 
cursing  horribly  and  groping  in  the  pocket  of  his  overcoat 

"  It's  a  pistol,  lieutenant.     Look  out !"  cried  Jeffers. 

There  was  a  flash,  a  sharp  report,  a  stifled  cry  from  the  cab,  a 
scream  of  terror  from  the  child.  But  Waring  had  leaped  lightly  aside, 
and  before  the  half-drunken  brute  could  cock  his  weapon  for  a  second 
shot  he  was  felled  like  a  log,  and  the  pistol  wrested  from  his  hand  and 
hurled  across  the  levee.  Another  blow  crashed  full  in  his  face  as  he 
strove  to  find  his  feet,  and  this  time  his  muddled  senses  warned  him  it 
were  best  to  lie  still. 

Two  minutes  more,  when  he  lifted  his  battered  head  and  strove  to 
stanch  the  blood  streaming  from  his  nostrils,  he  saw  the  team  driving 
briskly  away  up  the  crest  of  the  levee;  and,  overcome  by  maudlin 
contemplation  of  his  foeman's  triumph  and  his  own  wretched  plight, 
the  cabman  sat  him  down  and  wept  aloud. 

And  to  his  succor  presently  there  came  ministering  angels  from 
across  the  muddy  way,  one  with  a  brogue,  the  other  in  a  bandanna,  and 
between  the  two  he  was  escorted  across  a  dry  path  to  the  magnolia- 
fringed  enclosure,  comforted  with  soothing  applications  without  and 
within,  and  encouraged  to  tell  his  tale  of  woe.  That  he  should  wind 
it  up  with  vehement  expression  of  his  ability  to  thrash  a  thousand 
swells  like  the  one  who  had  abused  him,  and  a  piratical  prophecy  that 
he'd  drink  his  heart's  blood  within  the  week,  was  due  not  so  much  to 
confidence  in  his  own  powers,  perhaps,  as  to  the  strength  of  the  whiskey 
with  which  he  had  been  liberally  supplied.  Then  the  lady  of  the 
house  addressed  her  Ethiop  maid-of-all-work : 

"  Go  you  over  to  Anatole's  now,  'Louette.  Tell  him  if  any  of  the 
byes  are  there  I  wahnt  'um.  If  I^wson  is  there,  from  the  adjutant's 
oflice,  I  wahnt  him  quick.  Tell  him  it's  Mrs.  Doyle,  and  never  mind 
if  he's  been  dhrinkin' ;  he  shall  have  another  dhrop  here." 

And  at  her  beck  there  presently  appeared  three  or  four  besotted- 
looking  specimens  in  the  coarse  undress  uniform  of  the  day,  poor 
devils,  absent  without  leave  from  their  post  below  and  hoping  only  to 
be  able  to  beg  or  steal  whiskey  enough  to  stupefy  them  before  the 
patrol  should  come  and  drag  them  away  to  the  guard-house.  Promise 
of  liberal  reward  in  shape  of  liquor  was  sufficient  to  induce  three  of 
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their  Dumber  to  go  out  with  the  fuming  cabman  and  help  rescue  his 
wretched  brute  and  trap.  The  moment  they  were  outside  the  gate  she 
turned  on  the  fourth,  a  pallid,  sickly  man,  whose  features  were  delicate, 
whose  hands  were  white  and  slender/ and  whose  whole  appearance^ 
despite  glassy  eyes  and  tremulous  mouth  and  limbs^  told  the  pathetic 
story  of  better  davs. 

"  You^re  off  ag'in,  are  you?  Sure  I  heerd  so,  and  you're  mad  for 
a  dhrink  now.     Can  ye  write,  Dawson,  or  must  I  brace  you  up  first?" 

An  imploring  look,  an  unsteady  gesture,  alone  answered. 

"  Here,  thin,  wait !  It's  absinthe  ye  need,  my  buck.  Go  you  into 
that  room  now  and  wash  yourself,  and  I'll  bring  it,  and  whin  the 
others  come  back  for  their  whiskey  I'll  tell  'um  you've  gone.  You're 
to  do  what  I  say,  now,  and  Doyle  will  see  you  t'rough ;  if  not,  it's 
back  to  that  hell  in  the  guard-house  you'll  go,  my  word  on  it." 

"  Oh,  for  God's  sake ,  Mrs.  Doyle "  began  the  poor  wretch, 

imploringly,  but  the  woman  shut  him  off. 

"  In  there  wid  you  I  the  others  are  coming."  And,  unbarring  the 
front  door,  she  presently  admitted  the  trio  returning  to  claim  the  fruits 
of  their  honest  labor. 

"  Is  he  gone  ?    Did  he  tell  you  what  happened  ?" 

"  He's  gone,  yes,"  answered  one :  "  he  s  gone  to  get  square  with 
the  lieutenant  and  his  cockney  dog-robber.  He  says  they  both  jumped 
on  him  and  kicked  his  face  in  when  he  was  down  and  unarmed  and 
helpless.     Washelyin'?" 

"  Oh,  they  bate  him  cruel.  But  did  he  tell  you  of  the  lady — ^who 
it  was  they  took  from  him?" 

"  Why,  sure,  the  wife  of  that  old  Frenchman,  Lascelles,  that  lives 
below, — her  the  lieutenant's  been  sparkin'  this  three  months." 

"  The  very  wan,  mind  ye  I"  replied  the  lady  of  the  house,  with  sig- 
nificant emphasis  and  glance  from  her  bleary  eyes ;  "  the  very  wan," 
she  finished,  with  slow  nodding  accompaniment  of  the  frowzy  head. 
'^  And  that's  the  kind  of  dntlemen  that  undertakes  to  hold  up  their 
heads  over  soldiers  like  Doyle.  Here,  boys,  drink  now,  but  be  off 
ag'inst  his  coming.  He'll  be  here  any  minute.  Take  this  to  comfort 
ye,  but  kape  still  about  this  till  ye  see  me  ag'in — or  Doyle.  Now  run." 
And  with  scant  ceremony  the  dreary  party  was  hustled  out  through 
a  paved  court-yard  to  a  gate-way  opening  on  a  side  street.  Houses 
were  few  and  scattering  so  far  below  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  narrow 
strip  of  land  between  the  great  river  and  the  swamp  was  cut  up  into 
walled  enclosures,  as  a  rule, — abandoned  warehouses  and  cotton-presses, 
moss-grown  one-storied  frame  structures,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
desolate  fields  and  decrepit  fences.  Only  among  the  peaceful  shades 
of  the  Ursuline  convent  and  the  warlike  flanking  towers  at  the  barracks 
was  there  aught  that,  spoke  of  anything  but  demoralization  and  decay. 
Back  from  the  levee  a  block  or  two  the  double  lines  of  strap-iron 
stretched  over  a  wooden  causeway  between  parallel  wet  ditches  gave 
evidence  of  some  kind  of  a  railway,  on  which,  at  rare  intervals,  jogged 
a  sleepy  mule  with  a  sleepier  driver  and  a  musty  old  rattle-trap  of  a 
car, — a  car  butting  up  against  the  animal's  lazy  hocks  and  rousing  him 
occasionally  to  ringing  and  retaliatory  kicks.    Around  the  barracks  the 
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buildings  were  closer,  mainly  in  the  way  of  saloons ;  then  came  a  mile- 
long  northward  stretch  of  track,  with  wet  fields  on  either  side,  fringed 
along  the  river  by  solid  structures  and  walled  enclosures  that  told  of 
days  more  prosperous  than  those  which  so  closely  followed  the  war. 
It  was  to  one  of  these  graceless  drinking-shops  and  into  the  hands  of  a 
rascally  '^dago"  known  as  Anatole  that  Mrs.  Doyle  commended  her 
trio  of  allies,  and  being  rid  of  them  she  turned  back  to  her  prisoner, 
their  erstwhile  companion.  Absinthe  wrought  its  work  on  his  meek 
and  pliant  spirit,  and  the  shaking  hand  was  nerved  to  do  the  woman's 
work.  At  her  dictation,  with  such  corrections  as  his  better  education 
suggested,  two  letters  were  draughted,  and  with  these  in  her  hand  she 
went  aloft  In  fifteen  minutes  she  returned,  placed  one  of  these  letters 
in  an  envelope  already  addressed  to  Monsieur  Armand  Lascelles,  No. 
—  Rue  Royale,  the  other  she  handed  to  Dawson.  It  was  addressed 
in  neat  and  delicate  feminine  hand  to  Colonel  firaxton,  Jackson  Bar- 
racks. 

"  Now,  Dawson,  ye  can't  see  her  this  day,  and  she  don't  want  ye 
till  you  can  come  over  here  sober.  Off  wid  ye  now  to  barracks. 
They're  all  out  at  inspection  yet,  and  will  be  for  an  hour.  Lay  this 
wid  the  colonel's  mail  on  his  desk,  and  thin  go  you  to  your  own. 
Come  to  me  this  afthernoon  for  more  dhriuk  if  ye  can  tell  me  what 

* 

he  said  and  did  when  he  read  it.  No  !  no  more  liquor  now.  That'll 
brace  ye  till  dinner-time,  and  more  would  make  ye  dhruuk." 

Miserably  he  plodded  away  down  the  levee,  while  she,  his  ruler, 
throwing  on  a  huge,  dirty  white  sun-bonnet,  followed  presently  in  his 
tracks,  and  shadowed  him  until  she  saw  him  safely  reach  the  portals  of 
the  barracks  after  one  or  two  fruitless  scouts  into  wayside  bars  in  hope 
of  finding  some  one  to  treat  or  trust  him  to  a  drink.  Then,  retracing 
her  steps  a  few  blocks,  she  rang  sharply  at  the  lattice  gate  opening  into 
a  cool  and  shaded  enclosure,  beyond  which  could  be  seen  the  white- 

Eillared  veranda  of  a  long,  low.  Southern  homestead.  A  grinning  negro 
oy  answered  the  summons.   . 

"  It's  you,  is  it,  Alphonse?     Is  your  mistress  at  home  ?" 

"  No ;  gone  town, — chez  Madame  dCHerviUyJ^ 

'^Madame  Devillease,  is  it?  Very  well;  you  skip  to  town  wid 
that  note  and  get  it  in  your  master's  hands  before  the  cathedral  clock 
strikes  twelve,  or  ye'll  suffer.     There's  a  car  in  t'ree  minutes." 

And  then,  well  content  with  her  morning^'s  work,  the  consort  of  the 
senior  first  lieutenant  of  Light  Battery  **  X"  (a  dame  whose  credentials 
were  too  clouded  to  admit  of  her  reception  or  recognition  within  the 
limits  of  a  regular  garrison,  where,  indeed,  to  do  him  justice,  Mr. 
Doyle  never  wished  to  see  her,  or,  for  that  matter,  anywhere  else) 
betook  herself  to  the  magnolia-shaded  cottage  where  she  dwelt  beyond 
the  pale  of  military  interference,  and  some  hours  later  sent  'Louette  to 
say  to  Doyle  she  wanted  him,  and  Doyle  obeyed.  In  his  relief  at 
finding  the  colonel  had  probably  forgotten  the  peccadillo  for  which  he 
expected  punishment,  in  blissful  possession  of  Mr.  Waring's  sitting- 
room  and  supplies  now  that  Waring  was  absent,  the  big  Irishman  was 
preparing  to  spend  the  time  in  drinking  his  junior's  health  and  whiskey 
and  discoursing  upon  the  enormity  of  his  misconduct  with  all  comers, 
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when  Ananias  entered  and  informed  him  there  was  a  lady  below  who 
wished  to  see  him, — ^  lady''  being  the  euphemism  of  the  lately  en- 
franchised for  the  females  of  their  race.  It  was  'Loaette  with  the 
mandate  from  her  mistress,  a  mandate  he  dared  not  disr^ard. 

'^  Say  I'll  be  along  in  a  minute/'  was  his  reply,  but  ne  sighed  and 
swore  heavily,  as  he  slowly  reasoended  the  stair.  "  Give  me  another 
d  brink,  smut,"  he  ordered  Ananias,  disr^arding  Ferr3r's  suggestion, 
"  Better  drink  no  more  till  after  dark."  Then,  swallowing  his  potion, 
he  went  lurching  down  the  steps  without  another  word.  Ferry  and 
Pierce  stepped  to  the  gallery  and  gazed  silently  after  him  as  he  veered 
around  to  the  gate  leading  to  the  old  war-hospital  enclosure  where 
the  battery  was  quartered.    Already  his  walk  was  perceptibly  unsteady. 

"  Keeps  his  head  pretty  well,  even  after  his  legs  are  gone,"  said 
Ferry.  "  Knows  too  much  to  go  by  the  sally-port  He's  sneaking 
out  through  the  back  gate." 

'*  Why,  what  does  he  go  out  there  for,  when  he  has  the  run  of 
Waring's  sideboard  ?" 

"  Oh,  didn't  you  hear  ?    She  sent  for  him." 

"That's  it,  is  it?  Sometimes  I  wonder  which  one  of  those  two 
will  kill  the  other." 

"  Oh,  he  wouldn't  dare.  That  fellow  is  an  abject  coward  in  the 
dark.  He  believes  in  ghosts,  spooks,  banshees,  and  wraiths,— every- 
thing uncanny, — and  she'd  haunt  him  if  he  laid  his  hands  on  her. 
There's  only  one  thing  that  he'd  be  more  afraid  of  than  Bridget  Doyle 
living,  and  that  would  be  Bridget  Doyle  dead." 

"Why  can't  he  get  rid  of  her?  What  hold  has  she  on  him? 
This  thing's  an  infernal  scandal  as  it  stands.  She's  only  been  here 
a  month  or  so,  and  everybody  in  garrison  knows  all  about  her,  and 
these  doughboys  don't  make  any  bones  about  chaffing  us  on  our  lady 
friends." 

"  Well,  everybody  supposed  he  had  got  rid  of  her  years  ago.  He 
shook  her  when  he  was  made  first  sergeant,  just  before  the  war.  Why, 
I've  heard  some  of  the  old  stagers  say  there  wasn't  a  finer-looking 
soldier  in  all  the  raiment  than  Jim  Doyle  when  he  married  that  speci- 
men at  Brownsville.  Doyle,  too,  supposed  she  was  dead  until  after  he 
got  his  commission,  then  she  reappeared  and  laid  claim  to  him.  It 
would  have  been  an  easy  enough  matter  five  years  a^  to  prove  she 
had  forfeited  all  rights,  but  now  he  can't.  Then  she  s  got  some  con- 
founded hold  on  him,  I  don't  know  what,  but  it's  killing  the  poor 
b^gar.     Good  thing  for  the  raiment,  though  :  so  let  it  go." 

"Oh,  I  don't  care  a  rap  how  soon  we're  rid  of  him  or  her, — the 
sooner  the  better ;  only  I  hate  to  hear  these  fellows  laughing  and 
sneering  about  Mrs.  Doyle."  And  here  the  young  fellow  hesitated. 
"  Ferry,  you  know  I'm  as  fond  of  Sam  Waring  as  any  of  you.  I 
liked  him  better  than  any  man  in  his  class  when  we  wore  the  gray. 
When  they  were  yearlings  we  were  plebes,  and  devilled  and  tormented 
by  them  most  unmercifully  day  and  night.  I  took  to  him  then  for 
his  kindly,  jolly  ways.  No  one  ever  knew  him  to  say  or  do  a  cross  or 
brutal  thing.  I  liked  him  more  every  year,  and  missed  him  when  he 
was  graduated.     I  rejoiced  when  he  got  his  transfer  to  us.     It's  because 
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I  like  him  so  mach  that  I  hate  to  hear  these  fellows  making  their 
little  flings  now/' 

"What  flings r  said  Ferry. 

"  Well,  you  know  as  much  as  I  do.  You've  heard  as  much,  too,  I 
haven't  a  doubt." 

"  Nobody's  said  anything  about  Sam  Waring  in  my  hearing  that 
reflected  on  him  in  any  way  worth  speaking  of,  said  Ferry,  yet  not 
very  stoutly. 

"  Not  on  him  so  much,  perhaps,  as  the  world  looks  at  this  sort  of 
thing,  but  on  her.  She's  young,  pretty,  married  to  a  man  years  her 
senior,  a  snufly,  frowzy  old  Frenchman.  She's  alone  with  her  child 
and  one  or  two  servants  from  early  morning  till  late  evening,  and 
with  that  weazened  little  monkey  of  a  man  the  rest  of  the  time.  The 
only  society  she  sees  is  the  one  or  two  gossipy  old  women  of  both 
sexes  who  live  along  the  levee  here.  The  only  enjoyment  she  has 
is  when  she  can  get  to  her  mother's  up  in  town,  or  run  up  to  the 
opera  when  she  can  get  Lascelles  to  take  her.  That  old  mummy  cares 
nothing  for  music  and  less  for  the  dance;  she  loves  both,  and  so 
does  Waring.  Monsieur  le  Mori  goes  out  into  the  foyer  between  the 
acts  to  smoke  his  cigarette  and  gossip  with  other  relics  like  himself. 
Waring  has  never  missed  a  nieht  she  happened  to  be  there  for  the  last 
six  weeks.  I  admit  he  is  tnere  many  a  time  when  she  is  not,  but 
after  he's  had  a  few  words  with  the  ladies  in  the  general's  box,  what 
becomes  of  him  ?  I  don't  know,  because  I'm  seldom  there,  but  Dry- 
den  and  Taggart  and  Jack  Merton  of  the  infantry  can  tell  you.  He 
is  sitting  by  her  in  the  D'Hervilly  loge  grillSe  and  going  over  the  last 
act  with  her  and  rhapsodizing  about  Verdi,  Bellini,  Mozart,  or  Grounod, 
— Gbunod  especially  and  the  garden-scene  from  '  Faust.' " 

"  Isn't  her  mother  with  her,  and,  being  in  mourning,  doesn't  she 
have  to  stay  in  her  latticed  loge  instead  of  promenading  in  the  foyer  and 
drinking  that  two-headaches-for-a-picayune  punch?'  queried  Ferry, 
eager  for  a  diversion. 

•'Suppose  she  is,"  answered  Pierce,  stoutly.  "I'm  a  crank, — 
strait-laoed,  if  you  like.  It's  the  fault  of  my  bringing  up.  But  I 
know,  and  you  know,  that  that  little  woman,  in  her  loneliness  and  in 
her  natural  longing  for  some  congenial  spirit  to  commune  with,  is 
simply  falling  madly  in  love  with  Sam  Waring,  and  there  will  be 
tragedy  here  before  we  can  stop  it." 

"See  here.  Pierce,"  asked  Ferry,  "do  you  suppose  Mrs.  Cram 
would  be  so  loyal  a  friend  to  Waring  if  she  thought  there  was  any- 
thing wrong  in  his  attentions  to  Madame  Lascelles?  Do  you  suppose 
Cram  himself  wouldn't  speak  ?" 

"  He  has  spoken." 

"He  has?    To  whom?" 

"  To  me,  three  days  ago ;  said  I  had  known  Waring  longest  and 
best,  perhaps  was  his  most  intimate  friend,  and  he  thought  I  ought  to 
warn  him  of  what  people  were  saying." 

"  What  have  you  done?" 

"Nothing  yet:    simply  because   I   know  Sam   Waring  so  well 
that  I  know  just  what  he'd  do, — go  and  pull  the  nose  of  the  man 
Vol.  LI.— 19 
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who  gossiped  about  him  and  her.  Then  we^d  have  a  fight  ou  our 
hands/' 

"  Well,  we  can  fight,  I  suppose,  can't  we?" 

"Not  without  involving  a  woman's  name." 

"  Oh,  good  Lord,  Pierce,  was  there  ever  a  row  without  a  woman 
aufondf^ 

"  That's  a  worm-eaten  witticism,  Ferry,  and  you're  too  decent  a 
fellow,  as  a  rule,  to  be  cynical.  I've  got  to  speak  to  Waring,  and  I 
don't  know  how  to  do  it.     I  want  your  advice. ' 

"  Well,  my  advice  is  Punches :  Don't.  Hello  I  here's  Dryden. 
Thought  you  were  on  court  duty  up  at  head-quarters  to-day,  old  man. 
Come  in  and  have  a  wet  ?"  Mr.  Ferry  had  seen  some  happy  days  at 
Fortress  Monroe  when  the  ships  of  Her  Majesty's  navy  lay  off  the 
Hygeia  and  the  gallants  of  England  lay  to  at  the  bar,  and  Ferry 
rejoiced  in  the  vernacular  of  the  United  Service,  so  far  as  he  could 
learn  it,  as  practised  abroad. 

"Thanks.  Just  had  one  over  at  Merton's.  Hear  you've  been 
having  review  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  down  here,"  said  the  infantry- 
man, as  he  lolled  back  in  an  easy-chair  and  planted  his  boot-heels  on 
the  gallery  rail.  "  Glad  I  got  out  of  it.  Court  met  and  adjourned  at 
ten,  so  I  came  home.     How'd  Waring  get  off?" 

"  Huh  I — Citim's  wagon,"  laughed  Ferry,  rather  uncomfortably, 
however. 

"Oh,  Lord,  yes,  I  know  that.  Didn't  I  see  him  driving  Madame 
Lasoelles  up  Rampart  Street  as  I  came  down  in  the  mule-car?" 

And  then  Pierce  and  Ferry  looked  at  each  other,  startled. 

That  evening,  therefore,  it  was  a  comfort  to  both  when  Sam  came 
tooling  the  stylish  turnout  through  the  sally-port  and  his  battery  chums 
caught  sight  of  the  Allertons.  Pierce  was  just  returning  from  stables, 
and  Ferry  was  smoking  a  pipe  of  perique  on  the  broad  gallery,  and 
both  hastened  to  don  their  best  jackets  and  doff  their  best  caps  to 
these  interesting  and  interested  callers.  Cram  himself  had  gone  out 
for  a  ride  and  a  think.  He  always  declared  his  ideas  were  clearer  after 
a  gallop.  The  band  played  charmingly.  The  ladies  came  out  and 
made  a  picturesque  croquet-party  on  the  green  carpet  of  the  parade. 
The  officers  clustered  about  and  offered  laughing  wagers  on  the  game. 
A  dozen  romping  children  were  playing  joyously  around  the  tall  flag- 
staff. The  air  was  rich  with  the  fragrance  of  the  magnolia  and  Cape 
jasmine,  and  glad  with  music  and  soft  and  merry  voices.  Then  the 
stirring  bugles  rang  out  their  lively  summons  to  the  batterymen  beyond 
the  wall.  The  drums  of  the  infantry  rolled  and  rattled  their  echoing 
clamor.  The  guard  sprang  into  rank,  and  their  muskets,  glistening  in 
the  slanting  beams  of  the  setting  sun,  clashed  in  simultaneous  "  present" 
to  the  red-sashed  officer  of  the  day,  and  that  official  raised  his  plumed 
hat  to  the  lieutenant  with  the  lovely  girl  by  his  side  and  the  smiling 
elders  on  the  back  seat  as  the  team  once  more  made  the  circuit  of  the 
post  on  the  back  trip  to  town,  and  Miss  Flora  Allerton  clasped  her 
hands  and  looked  enthusiastically  up  into  her  escort's  face. 

" Oh,"  she  cried,  "  isn't  it  all  just  too  lovely  for  anything!  Why, 
I  think  your  life  here  must  be  like  a  dream." 
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Bat  Miss  AIlertOD,  as  Mrs.  Cram  had  said,  sometimes  gushed^  and 
life  at  Jackson  Barracks  was  no  sach  dream  as  it  appeared. 

The  sun  went  down  red  and  angry  far  across  the  tawny  flood  of 
the  rashing  river.  The  night  lights  were  set  at  the  distant  bend  below. 
The  stars  came  peeping  through  a  shifting  filmy  veil.  The  big  trees 
on  the  levee  and  about  the  flanking  towers  began  to  whisper  and 
complain  and  creaky  and  the  rising  wind  sent  long  wisps  of  straggly 
cloud  racing  across  the  sky.  The  moon  i*ose  pallid  and  wan,  hung  for 
a  while  over  the  dense  black  mass  of  moss-grown  cypress  in  the  east- 
ward swamp,  then  hid  her  face  behind  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds,  as 
though  reluctant  to  look  upon  the  wrath  to  come,  for  a  storm  was  rising 
fast  and  furious  to  break  upon  and  deluge  old  Jackson  Barracks. 


IV. 

Wh«i  Jefiers  came  driving  into  barracks  on  his  return  from  town, 
his  first  care,  as  l)ecame  the  trained  groom,  was  for  his  horses,  and 
he  was  rubbing  them  down  and  bedding  their  stalls  for  the  night 
when  the  sergeant  of  the  battery  guard,  lantern  in  hand,  appeared  at 
the  door.  It  was  not  yet  tattoo,  but  by  this  time  the  darkness  was 
intense,  the  heavens  were  hid,  and  the  wind  was  moaning  about  the 
stables  and  gun-shed  and  whistling  away  over  the  dismal  expanse  of 
flat,  wet,  ditch-tangled  fields  towards  the  swamp.  But  the  cockney's 
spirits  were  blithe  as  the  clouds  were  black.  As  was  usual  when  he  or 
any  other  servitor  was  in  attendance  on  Waring,  the  reward  had  been 
munificent.  He  had  lunched  at  Oassidy's  at  the  lieutenant's  expense 
while  that  officer  and  his  friends  were  similarly  occupied  at  the  more 
exclusive  Moreau's.  He  had  stabled  the  team  at  the  quartermaster's 
while  he  had  personally  attended  the  maiinie  at  the  St.  Charles,  which 
was  more  to  his  taste  than  Booth  and  high  tragedy.  He  had  sauntered 
about  the  Tattersalls  and  smoked  Waring's  cigars  and  patronized  the 
jockeys  gathered  there  for  the  spring  meeting  on  the  Metairie,  but 
promptly  on  time  was  awaiting  the  return  of  the  party  from  their 
drive  and  lolling  al)Out  the  ladies'  entrance  to  the  St  Charles  Hotel, 
when  he  became  aware,  as  the  lamps  were  being  lighted  and  the  dusk 
of  the  evening  gave  place  to  lively  illumination,  that  two  men  had 
passed  and  repassed  the  open  portals  several  times,  and  that  they  were 
eying  him  curiously,  and  chattering  to  each  other  in  French.  One  of 
them  he  presently  recognized  as  the  little  "  frog-eater"  who  occupied 
the  old  house  on  the  levee,  Lascelles,  the  husband  of  the  pretty  French- 
woman he  and  the  lieutenant  had  dragged  out  of  the  mud  that  very 
morning  and  had  driven  up  to  the  old  D'Hervilly  place  on  Rampart 
Street.  Even  as  he  was  wondering  how  cabby  got  out  of  his  scrape 
and  chuckling  with  satisfaction  over  the  scientific  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Waring  had  floored  that  worthy,  Mr.  Jeffers  was  surprised  to  find 
himself  mo^t  civilly  accosted  by  old  Lascelles,  who  had  been  informed, 
he  said,  by  Madame  his  wife,  of  the  heroic  services  rendered  her  that 
morning  by  Monsieur  Jefiers  and  Monsieur  le  Capitaine.  He  i^ged 
of  the  former  the  acceptance  of  the  small  douceur  which  he  slipped 
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into  the  End  ish  man's  accustomed  palm^  and  inqaired  when  he  might 
hope  to  see  me  brave  captain  and  disembarrass  himself  of  his  burden 
of  gratitude. 

"  Here  they  come  now/'  said  Jeffers,  promptly  pocketing  the  money 
and  springing  forward  to  knuckle  his  hat-brim  and  stand  at  the  horses' 
heads.  AH  grace  and  animation,  Mr.  Wariug  had  assisted  his  friends 
to  alight,  had  promised  to  join  them  in  the  ladies'  parlor  in  ten  min- 
utes, had  sprung  to  the  seat  again,  signalling  Jeffers  to  tumble  up 
behind,  and  then  had  driven  rapidly  away  through  Carondelet  Street 
to  the  broad  avenue  beyond.  Here  he  tossed  the  reins  to  Jeffers,  dis- 
appeared a  moment,  and  came  back  with  a  little  Indian-made  basket 
filled  to  overflowing  with  exquisite  double  violets  rich  with  fragrance. 

"  Give  this  to  Mrs.  Cram  for  me,  and  tell  the  captain  I'll  drop  in 

to  thank  him  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and Here,  Jeffers,"  he  said, 

and  Jeffers  had  pocketed  another  greenback,  and  had  driven  briskly 
homeward,  well  content  with  the  result  of  his  day's  labors,  and  with- 
out having  mentioned  to  Mr.  Waring  the  fact  that  Lascelles  had  been 
at  the  hotel  making  inquiries  for  him.  A  day  so  profitable  and  so 
leasant  Jeffers  had  not  enjoyed  since  his  arrival  at  the  barracks,  and 
e  was  humming  away  in  high  good  humor,  all  reckless  of  the  rising 
storm,  when  the  gruff*  voice  of  ISergeant  Schwartz  disturbed  him : 

"  Chevvers,  you  will  rebort  at  vonst  to  Captain  Cram." 

"  Who  says  I  will  ?"  said  Jefffers,  cheerfully,  though  bent  on  mis- 
chief, but  was  awed  into  instant  silence  at  seeing  that  veteran  step 
quickly  back,  stand  attention,  and  raise  his  hand  in  salute,  for  there 
came  Cram  himself.  Pierce  with  him. 

"  Did  Mr.  Waring  come  back  with  you  ?"  was  the  first  question. 

**No,  sir;  Hi  left  Mr.  Warink  on  Canal  Street.  'E  said  'e'd  be 
back  to  thank  the  capt'in  in  a  little  while,  sir,  and  'e  sent  these  for  the 
capt'in's  lady." 

Cram  took  the  beautiful  basket  of  violets  with  dubious  hand, 
though  his  eyes  kindled  when  he  noted  their  profusion  and  fragrance. 
Nell,  loved  violets,  and  it  was  like  Waring  to  remember  so  bountifully 
her  fondness  for  them. 

"  What  detained  him ?    Did  he  send  no  word?" 

'^  'E  said  nothink,  and  sent  nothink  but  the  basket,  sir.  'E  said  a 
couple  of  hours,  now  I  think  of  it,  sir.  'E  was  going  back  to  the 
'otel  to  dine  with  a  lady  and  gent." 

For  a  moment  Cram  was  silent  He  glanced  at  Pierce,  as  much 
as  to  say,  Have  you  no  question  to  ask  ?  but  the  youngster  held  his 
peace.  The  senior  officer  hated  to  inquire  of  his  servant  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  day's  doings.  He  was  more  than  half  indignant  at  Waring 
for  having  taken  such  advantage  of  even  an  implied  permission  as  to 
drive  off^  with  his  equipage  and  groom  in  so  summary  a  way.  Of 
course  Nell  had  said,  Take  it  and  go,  but  Nell  could  have  had  no  idea 
of  the  use  to  which  the  wagon  was  to  be  put.  If  Waring  left  the 
garrison  with  the  intention  of  using  the  equipage  to  take  Madame 
Lascelles  driving,  it  was  the  most  underhand  and  abominable  thing 
he  had  ever  heard  of  his  doing.  It  was  unlike  him.  It  couldn't  I^ 
true.  *  Yet  had  not  Braxton  shown  him  the  letter  which  said  he  was 
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seen  on  the  levee  with  her  by  his  side  ?  Had  not  Dryden  further  in- 
formed every  man  and  woman  and  child  with  whom  he  held  converse 
during  the  day  that  he  had  seen  Waring  with  Cram's  team  driving 
Madame  Lascelles  up  Rampart  Street,  and  was  not  there  a  story  already 
afloat  that  old  Lascelles  had  forbidden  him  ever  to  darken  his  threshold 
again, — ^forbidden  Madame  to  drive,  dance,  or  even  speak  with  him  ? 
And  was  there  not  already  in  the  post  commander's  hand  a  note  inti- 
mating that  Monsieur  Lascelles  would  certainly  challenge  Waring  to 
instant  and  mortal  combat  if  Waring  had  used  the  wagon  as  alleged  ? 
Jeffers  must  know  about  it  and  could  and  should  tell  if  required,  but 
Cram  simply  could  not  and  would  not  ask  the  groom  to  detail  the 
movements  of  the  gentleman.  Had  not  Waring  sent  word  he  would 
be  home  in  two  hours  and  would  come  to  see  his  battery  commander 
at  once  ?  Did  not  that  mean  he  would  explain  fully  ?  Cram  gulped 
down  the  query  that  rose  to  hid  lips. 

"  All  right,  then.  Pierce ;  we'll  take  these  over  to  Mrs.  Cram  and 
have  a  bite  ready  for  Waring  on  his  return,"  said  the  stout-hearted 
fellow,  and,  in  refusing  to  question  his  servant,  missed  the  chance  of 
averting  catastrophe. 

And  so  they  bore  the  beautiful  cluster  of  violets,  with  its  mute 
pledge  of  fidelity  and  full  explanation,  to  his  rejoicing  Nell,  and  the 
trio  sat  and  chatted,  and  one  or  two  visitors  came  in  for  a  while  and 
then  scurried  home  as  the  rain  began  to  plash  on  the  windows,  and 
the  bugles  and  drums  and  fifes  sounded  far  away  at  tattoo  and  more 
than  usually  weird  and  mournful  at  taps,  and  finally  ten-thirty  came^ 
by  which  time  it  had  been  rainine  torrents,  and  the  wind  was  lashing 
the  roaring  river  into  foam,  and  the  trees  were  bowing  low  before  their 
master,  and  the  levee  road  was  a  quagmire,  and  Cram  felt  convinced  no 
cab  could  bring  his  subaltern  home.  Yet  in  his  nervousness  and  anx- 
iety he  pulled  on  his  boots,  threw  his  gum  coat  over  his  uniform,  tip- 
toed in  to  bend  over  Nell's  sleeping  form  and  whisper,  should  she  wake, 
that  he  was  going  only  to  the  sally-port  or  perhaps  over  to  Waring's 
quarters,  but  she  slept  peacefully  and  never  stirml,  so  noiselessly  he 
slipped  out  on  the  gallery  and  down  the  stairs  and  stalked  boldly  out 
into  the  raging  storm,  guided  by  the  dim  light  burning  in  Waring's 
room.  Ananias  was  sleeping  curled  up  on  a  rug  in  front  of  the  open 
fireplace,  and  Cram  stirred  him  up  with  his  foot.  The  negro  rolled 
lazily  over,  with  a  stretch  and  yawn. 

"  Did  Mr.  Waring  take  any  arms  with  him  ?"  queried  the  captain. 

^'  Any  whut,  suh  ?"  responded  Ananias,  rubbing  his  eyes  and  still 
only  half  awake. 

"  Any  pistol  or  knife  ?" 

"  Lord,  suh,  no.   Mr.  Waring  don't  never  carry  anything  o'  dat  sort." 

A  student-lamp  was  burning  low  on  the  centre-table.  There  lay 
among  the  books  and  papers  a  couple  of  letters,  evidently  received  that 
day  and  still  unopened.  There  lay  Waring's  cigar-case,  a  pretty  trifle 
given  him  by  some  far-away  friend,  with  three  or  four  fragrant  Ha- 
vanas  temptingly  visible.  There  lay  a  late  magazine,  its  pages  still 
uncut.  Cram  looked  at  the  dainty  wall  clock,  ticking  merrily  away 
over  the  mantel.     Eleven-thirty-five!     Well,  he  was  too  anxious  io 
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sleep  anyhow,  why  not  wait  a  few  minutes?     Waring  might  come, 

Ijrobably  would  come.  If  no  cab  could  make  its  way  down  by  the 
evee  road,  there  were  the  late  cars  from  town ;  they  had  to  make  the 
effort  anyhow.  Cram  stepped  to  the  sideboard,  mixed  a  mild  toddy, 
sipped  it  reflectively,  then  lighted  a  cigar  and  threw  himself  into  the 
easy-chair.  Ananias,  meantime,  was  up  and  astir.  Seeing  that  Cram 
was  looking  about  in  search  of  a  paper-cutter,  the  boy  stepped  forward 
and  bent  over  the  table. 

^'De  lieutenant  always  uses  dis,  suh,"  said  he,  lifting  first  one 
paper,  then  another,  searching  under  each.  "Don't  seem  to  be  yer 
now,  suh.  You've  seen  it,  dough,  captain, — dat  cross-handled  dagger 
wid  de  straight  blade.'' 

"  Yes,  I  know.     Where  is  it  ?"  asked  Cram.     "  That'll  do." 

"  Tain't  yer,  suh,  now.     Can't  find  it  yer,  nohow." 

"  Well,  then,  Mr.  Waring  probably  took  a  knife,  after  all." 

"  No,  suh,  I  don't  t'ink  so.  I  never  knowed  him  to  use  it  befo' 
away  from  de  room." 

"Anybody  else  been  here?"  said  Cram. 

"  Oh,  dey  was  all  in  yer,  suh,  dis  arternoon,  but  Mr.  Doyle  he  was 
sent  for,  suh,  and  had  to  go." 

A  step  and  the  rattle  of  a  sword  were  heard  on  the  gallery  with- 
out. The  door  opened,  and  in  came  Merton  of  the  infentry,  officer 
of  the  day. 

"  Hello,  Waring  I"  he  began.  "  Oh,  it's  you,  is  it,  captain  ?  Isn't 
Waring  back?  I  saw  the  light,  and  came  up  to  chin  with  him  a 
moment.     Beastly  night,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  Waring  isn  t  back  yet.  I  look  for  him  by  the  eleven-thirty  car," 
answered  the  captain. 

"  Why,  that's  in.  No  Waring  there,  but  half  a  dozen  poor  devils, 
half  drowned  and  half  drunk,  more'n  half  drunk,  one  of  your  men 
among  'em.  We  had  to  put  him  into  the  guard-house  to  keep  him 
from  murdering  Dawson,  the  head-quarters  clerk.  There's  been  some 
kind  of  a  row." 

"  Sorry  to  hear  that.     Who  is  the  man  ?" 

"Kane.  He  said  Dawson  was  lying  about  his  officer  and  he 
wouldn't  stand  it." 

"  Kane !"  exclaimed  Cram,  rising.  "  Why,  he's  one  of  our  best.  I 
never  heard  of  his  being  riotous  before." 

"  He's  riotous  enough  to-night.  He  wanted  to  lick  all  six  of  our 
fellows,  and  if  I  hadn't  got  there  when  I  did  they  would  probably 
have  kicked  him  into  a  pulp.  All  were  drunk;  Kane,  too,  1  should 
say ;  and  as  for  Dawson,  he  was  just  limp." 

"  Would  you  mind  going  down  and  letting  me  talk  with  Kane  a 
moment?  I  never  knew  him  to  be  troublesome  before,  though  he 
sometimes  drank  a  little.     He  was  on  pass  this  evening." 

"  Well,  it's  raining  cats  and  dogs,  captain,  but  come  along.  If  you 
can  stand  it  I  can." 

A  few  minutes  later  the  sergeant  of  the  guard  threw  open  one  of 
the  wooden  compartments  in  the  guard-house,  and  there  sat  Kane,  his 
face  buried  in  his  hands. 
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*'  I  ordered  him  locked  in  here  by  himself,  because  I  feared  our  fel- 
lows would  hammer  him  if  he  were  turned  in  with  them/'  explained 
Mr.  Merton,  and  at  sound  of  the  voice  the  prisoner  looked  up  and  saw 
his  commander,  dripping  with  wet.     Unsteadily  he  rose  to  his  feet 

"  Captain,"  he  bc^n,  thickly,  *^  Fd  never  have  done  it  in  the  world, 
sir,  but  that  blackguard  was  drunk,  sir,  and  slandering  my  officer,  and 
I  gave  him  fair  warning  to  quit  or  I'd  hit  him,  but  he  kept  on." 

"  Ye-es?    And  what  did  he  say  V 

"  He  said — I  wouldn't  believe  it,  sir — that  Mr.  Doyle  was  that 
drunk  that  him  and  some  other  fellers  had  lifted  him  out  of  the  mud 
and  put  him  to  bed  up  there  at — up  there  at  the  house,  sir,  back  of 
Anatole's  place.     I  think  the  captain  knows." 

*^  Ah,  you  should  have  steered  clear  of  such  company,  Kane.  Did 
this  happen  at  Anatole's  saloon  ?" 

^'  Yes,  sir,  and  them  fellers  was  making  so  much  noise  that  the 
dago  turned  them  all  out  and  shut  up  the  shop  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
that's  what  made  them  follow  me  home  in  the  car  and  abuse  me  all 
the  way.     I  couldn't  stand  it,  sir." 

"  You  would  only  have  laughed  at  them  if  your  better  judgment 
hadn't  been  ruined  by  liouor.  Sorry  for  you,  Kane,  but  you've  been 
drinking  just  enough  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  must  stay  where  you  are 
for  the  night.  They'll  be  sorry  for  what  they  said  in  the  morning. 
— Did  you  lock  up  the  others,  Mr.  Merton  ?"  he  asked,  as  they  turned 
away. 

"  All  but  Dawson,  sir.  I  took  him  over  to  the  hospital  and  put  a 
sentry  over  him.  That  fellow  looks  to  be  verging  on  jimjams,  and  I 
wouldn't  be  surprised  if  he'd  been  talking  as  Kane  says."  Merton 
might  have  added,  "and  it's  probably  true,'  but  courtesy  to  his  battery 
friend  forbade.  Cram  did  add  mentally  something  to  the  same  effect, 
but  loyalty  to  his  arm  of  the  service  kept  him  silent.  At  the  flag-staff^ 
the  two  officers  stopped.  ^ 

"  Merton,  oblige  jne  by  saying  nothing  as  to  the  alleged  language 
about  Doyle,  will  you  ?" 

"  Certainly,  captain.     Good-night." 

Then,  as  the  officer  of  the  day's  lantern  flickered  away  in  one  direc- 
tion. Cram  turned  in  the  other,  and  presently  went  climbing  up  the 
stairs  to  the  gallery  leading  to  the  quarters  of  his  senior  first  lieutenant. 
A  dim  light  was  shining  through  the  shutters.  Cram  knocked  at  the 
door;  no  aniMrer.  Opening  it,  he  glanced  in.  The  room  was  unoccu- 
pied. A  cheap  marine  clock,  ticking  between  the  north  windows  over 
the  wash-stand,  indicated  midnight,  and  the  battery  commander  turned 
away  in  vexation  of  spirit.  Lieutenant  Doyle  had  no  authority  to  be 
absent  from  the  post. 

It  was  still  dark  and  storming  furiously  when  the  bugles  of  the 
battery  sounded  the  reveille,  and  by  the  light  of  the  swinging  lanterns 
the  men  marched  away  in  their  canvas  stable  rig,  looking  like  a  column 
of  ghosts.  Yet,  despite  the  gale  and  the  torrents  of  rain,  Pierce  was 
in  no  wise  surprised  to  find  Cram  at  his  elbow  when  the  horses  were 
led  out  to  water. 

"Groom  in-doors  this  morning,  Mr.  Pierce.     Is  Waring  home?" 
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^^  No,  sir ;  Ananias  told  me  when  he  brought  me  up  my  coffee.'^ 

^^  Hold  the  morning  report,  then,  until  I  come  to  the  office.  I  fisar 
we  have  both  first  lieutenants  to  report  absent  to-day.  You  and  I 
may  have  to  go  to  town  :*  so  get  your  breakfast  early.  We  will  ride. 
I  doubt  if  even  an  ambulance  could  get  through.  Tell  me,  Pierce, 
have  you  spoken  to  Waring  about — about  that  matter  we  were  dis- 
cussing? Has  he  ever  given  you  any  idea  that  he  had  received  warn- 
ing of  any  kind  from  old  Lascelles — or  any  of  his  friends  f^ 

"  No,  sir.  I've  had  no  chance  to  speak,  to  be  sure,  and,  so  far  as  I 
could  observe,  he  and  Mr.  Lascelles  seemed  on  very  excellent  terms 
only  a  few  days  ago." 

"  Well,  I  wish  I  had  spoken  myself,"  said  Cram,  and  turned  away. 

That  morning,  with  two  first  lieutenants  absent  without  leave,  the 
report  of  Light  Battery  "  X"  went  into  the  adjutant's  office  just  as  its 
commander  and  his  junior  subaltern  went  out  and  silently  mounted  the 
dripping  horses  standing  in  front.  The  two  orderlies,  with  their  heads 
poked  through  the  slit  of  their  ponchos,  briskly  seated  themselves  in 
saddle,  and  then  the  colonel  hurried  forth  just  in  time  to  hail, — 

''  Oh,  Cram  !  one  minute."  And  Cram  reined  about  and  rode  to 
the  side  of  the  post  commander,  who  stood  under  the  shelter  of  the 
broad  gallery. 

'^  I  wouldn't  say  anything  about  this  to  any  one  at  head-quarters 
except  Reynolds.  There's  no  one  else  on  the  staflF  to  whom  Waring 
would  apply,  is  there  ?" 

"  No  one,  sir.     Reynolds  is  the  only  man  I  can  think  of." 

"  Will  you  send  an  orderly  back  with  word  as  soon  as  you  know?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  the  moment  I  hear.  And-d — shall  I  send  you  word 
from — there," — ^and  Cram  nodded  northward,  and  then,  in  a  lower 
tone,—"  as  to  Doyle  ?" 

'*  Oh,  damn  Doyle !     I  don't  care  if  he  never "     But  here  the 

commander  of  th^  post  regained  control  of  himself,  and  with  partiug 
wave  of  the  hand  turned  back  to  his  office.  » 

Riding  in  single  file  up  the  levee,  for  the  city  road  was  one  long 
pool,  with  the  swollen  river  on  their  left,  and  the  slanting  torrents  of 
rain  obscuring  all  objects  on  the  other  hand,  the  party  made  its  way 
for  several  squares  without  exchanging  a  word.  Presently  the  leading 
file  came  opposite  the  high  wall  of  the  Lascelles  place.  The  green 
latticed  gate  stood  open, — ^an  unusual  thing, — ^and  both  officers  bent  low 
over  their  pommels  and  gazed  along  the  dark,  rain-swepT  alley  to  the 
pillared  portico  dimly  seen  beyond.  Not  a  soul  was  in  sight.  The 
water  was  already  on  a  level  with  the  banquette,  and  would  soon  be 
running  across  and  into  the  gate.  A  vagabond  dog  skulking  about  the 
place  gave  vent  to  a  mournful  howl.  A  sudden  thought  struck  the 
captain.  He  led  the  way  down  the  slope  and  forded  across  to  the  north 
siae,  the  others  following. 

"  Joyce,"  said  he  to  his  orderhr,  "  dismount  and  go  in  there  and 
ring  at  the  door.  Ask  if  Mr.  Lascelles  is  home.  If  not,  ask  if 
Madame  has  any  message  she  would  like  to  send  to  town,  or  if  we  can 
be  of  any  service." 

The  soldier  was  gone  but  a  moment,  and  came  hurrying  back,  a 
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n^ro  boy,  holding  a  long  fold  of  matting  over  his  head  to  shed  the 
rain,  chasing  at  his  heels.     It  was  Alphonse. 

'^  M'sieu'  not  yet  of  retorn/'  said  he,  in  labored  translation  of  his 
negro  French,  '^  and  Madame  remain  chez  Madame  d'Her^illy.  I  am 
alone  wiz  my  madder,  and  she  has  fear." 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right,  I  fancy,"  said  Cram,  reassuringly.  "  They 
were  caught  by  the  storm,  and  wisely  stayed  up-town.  1  saw  your 
gate  open,  so  we  stopped  to  inquire.  We'll  ride  over  to  Madame 
d'Hervilly's  and  ask  for  them.     How  came  your  gate  open  ?" 

"JIfo  oonnaia  pas;  I  dunno,  sare.     It  was  lock'  last  night." 

"  Why,  that's  odd,"  said  Cram.  **  Better  bolt  it  now,  or  all  the 
cattle  along  the  levee  will  be  in  there.  You  can't  lock  out  the  water, 
though.     Who  had  the  key  besides  Mr.  Lascelles  or  Madame  ?" 

"  Nobody,  sare ;  but  there  is  muddy  foots  all  over  the  piazza." 

"  The  devil !  I'll  have  to  look  in  for  a  moment"  A  nod  to 
Pierce  brought  him  too  from  the  saddle,  and  the  officers  handed  their 
reins  to  the  orderlies.  Then  together  they  entered  the  gate  and  strode 
up  the  white  shell  walk,  looking  curiously  about  them  through  the 
dripping  shrubbery.  A^in  that  dismal  howl  was  raised,  and  Pierce, 
stopping  with  impatient  exclamation,  tore  half  a  brick  from  the  yield- 
ing border  of  the  walk  and  sent  it  hurtling  through  the  trees.  With 
his  tail  between  his  legs,  the  brute  darted  from  behind  a  sheltering 
bush,  scurried  away  around  the  corner  of  the  house,  glancing  fearfully 
back,  then,  halting  at  safe  distance,  squatted  on  his  haunches  and  lifted 
up  his  mournful  voice  again. 

"  Whose  dog  is  that  ?"  demanded  Cram. 

"  M'sieu'  •  Philippe's :  he  not  now  here.  He  is  de  brudder  to 
Monsieur." 

At  the  steps  the  captain  bent  and  closely  examined  them  and  the 
floor  of  the  low  veranda  to  which  they  led.  Both  were  disfigured  with 
muddy  footprints.  Pierce  would  have  gone  still  further  in  the  investi- 
gation, but  his  senior  held  up  a  warning  hand. 

"  Two  men  have  been  here,"  he  muttered.  '^  They  have  tried  the 
door  and  tried  the  blinds. — ^Where  did  you  sleep  last  night,  boy  ?" 
and  with  the  words  he  turned  suddenly  on  the  negro.  "Did  you 
hear  no  sound  ?" 

"  No,  sare.  I  sleep  in  my  bed, — 'way  back.  No,  I  hear  noting, — 
noting."  And  now  the  negro's  face  was  twitching,  his  eyes  staring. 
Something  in  the  soldier's  stem  voice  told  him  that  there  was  tragedy 
in  the  air. 

"  If  this  door  is  locked,  go  round  and  open  it  from  within,"  said 
Cram,  briefly.  Then,  as  Alphonse  disappeared  around  the  north  side, 
be  stepped  back  to  the  shell  walk  and  followed  one  of  its  branches 
around  the  other.  An  instant  later  Pierce  heard  him  call.  Hastening 
in  his  wake,  the  youngster  came  upon  his  captain  standing  under  a 
window,  one  of  whose  blinds  was  hanging  partly  open,  water  standing 
in  pools  all  around  him. 

"  Look  here,"  was  all  he  said,  and  pointed  upward. 

The  sill  was  above  the  level  of  their  heads,  but  both  could  see  that 
the  sash  was  raised.     All  was  darkness  within. 
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^Come  with  me,''  was  Cram's  next  cxAetj  mud  the  lieoteoant 
followed  Alpbonse  was  uoloeking  the  iroat  door,  and  now  threw  it 
opea.  Cram  strode  into  the  wide  hall-way  straight  to  a  door  of  the 
east  side     It  was  locked.     ^'  Open  this,  Alphonse/'  he  said. 

'^  I  have  not  tbe  key.  It  is  ever  with  M'sieu'  Lasoelles.  It  is  his 
library.'' 

Cram  stepped  back,  gave  one  vigorous  kick  with  a  heavy  riding- 
booty  and  the  frail  door  flew  open  with  a  crash.  For  a  moment  the 
darkness  was  such  that  no  object  could  be  distinguished  within.  The 
negro  servant  hung  back,  trembling  from  some  indefinable  dread. 
The  captain,  his  hand  on  the  door-knob,  stepped  quickly  into  the. 
gloomy  apartment,  Pierce  close  at  his  heels.  A  broad,  flat-topped  desk 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Some  shelves  and  books  were  dimly 
visible  against  the  wall.  Some  of  the  drawers  of  the  desk  were  open, 
and  there  was  a  litter  of  papers  on  the  desk,  and  others  wa%  strown  in 
the  big  rattan  chair,  some  on  the  floor.  Two  student-lamps  could  be 
dimly  distinguished,  one  on  the  big  desk,  another  on  a  little  reading- 
table  placed  not  &r  from  the  south  window,  whose  blinds,  half  open, 
admitted  almost  the  only  light  that  entered  the  room.  With  its  head 
near  this  reading-table  and  faintly  visible,  a  bamboo  lounge  stretched 
its  length  towards  the  southward  windows,  where  all  was  darkness, 
and  something  vague  and  indistinguishable  lay  extended  upon  the 
lounge.  Cram  marched  half-way  across  the  floor,  then  stopped  short, 
glanced  down,  stepped  quickly  to  one  side,  shifting  his  heavily-booted 
feet  as  though  to  avoid  some  such  muddy  pool  as  those  encountered 
without. 

"Take  care,''  he  whispered,  and  motioned  wamingly  to  Pierce. 
"  Come  here  and  open  these  shutters,  Alphouse,"  were  the  next  words. 
But  once  again  that  prolonged,  dismal,  mournful  howl  was  heard  under 
the  south  window,  and  the  n^ro,  seized  with  uncontrollable  panic, 
turned  back  and  clung  trembling  to  the  opposite  wall. 

'*  Send  one  of  the  men  for  the  post  surgeon  at  once,  then  come 
back  here,"  said  the  captain,  and  Pierce  hastened  to  the  gate.  As  he 
returned,  the  west  shutters  were  being  thrown  open.  There  was  light 
when  he  re-entered  the  room,  and  this  was  what  he  saw.  On  the  China 
matting,  running  from  underneath  the  sofa,  fed  by  heavy  drops  from 
above,  a  dark  wet  stain.  On  the  lounge,  stretched  at  full  length,  a 
stiffening  human  shape,  a  yellow-white,  parchment-like  face  above  the 
black  clothing,  a  bluish,  half-opened  mouth  whose  yellow  teeth  showed 
savagely,  a  fallen  chin  and  jaw,  covered  with  the  gray  stubble  of 
unshaved  beard,  and  two  staring,  sightless,  ghastly  eyes  fixed  and 
upturned  as  though  in  agonized  appeal.  Stone-dead, — murdered,  doubt- 
less,— all  that  was  left  of  the  little  Frenchman  Lasoelles. 


V. 


All  that  day  the  storm  raged  in  fury ;  the  levee  road  was  blocked 
in  places  by  the  boughs  torn  from  overhanging  trees,  and  here,  there, 
ana  everywhere  turned  into  a  quagmire  by  the  torrents  that  could  find 
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DO  adequate  egress  to  the  northward  swamps.  For  over  a  mile  above 
the  barracks  it  looked  like  one  vast  canal,  and  by  nine  o'clock  it  was 
utterly  impassable.  No  cars  were  running  on  the  dilapidated  road  to 
the  "  half-way  house,"  whatever  they  might  be  doing  beyond.  There 
was  only  one  means  of  communication  between  the  garrison  and  the 
town,  and  that,  on  horseback  along  the  crest  of  the  levee,  and  people 
in  the  second-story  windows  of  the  store-  and  dwelling-houses  along 
the  other  side  of  the  way,  driven  aloft  by  the  drenched  condition  of  the 
ground  floor,  were  surprised  to  see  the  number  of  times  some  Yankee 
soldier  or  other  made  the  dismal  trip.  Cram,  with  a  party  of  four, 
was  perhaps  the  first.  Before  the  dripping  sentries  of  the  old  guard 
were  relieved  at  nine  o'clock  every  man  and  woman  at  the  barracks 
was  aware  that  foul  murder  had  been  done  during  the  ni&^ht,  and  that 
old  Lasceiles,  slain  by  some  unknown  hand,  slashed  and  hacked  in  a 
dozen  places,  according  to  the  stories  afloat,  lay  in  his  gloomy  old 
library  up  the  levee  road,  with  a  flood  already  a  foot  deep  wiping  out 
from  the  grounds  about  the  house  all  traces  of  his  assailants.  Dr. 
Denslow,  in  examining  the  body,  found  just  one  deep,  downward  stab, 
entering  above  the  upper  rib  and  doubtless  reaching  the  heart, — a  stab 
made  by  a  long,  straight,  sharp,  two-edged  blade.  He  had  been  dead 
evidently  some  hours  when  discovered  by  Cram,  who  had  now  gone  to 
town  to  warn  the  authorities,  old  Brax  meantime  having  taken  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  placing  a  guard  at  the  house,  with  oraers 
to  keep  Alphonse  and  his  mother  in  and  everybody  else  out. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  waste  time  on  the  various  theories  ad- 
vanced in  the  garrison  as  to  the  cause  and  means  of  the  dreadful  climax. 
That  Doyle  should  be  away  from  the  post  provoked  neither  comment 
nor  speculation :  he  was  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  tragedy. 
Bat  the  fact  that  Mr.  Waring  was  absent  all  night,  coupled  with  the 
stories  of  his  devotions  to  Madame,  was  to  several  minds  prima  fade 
evidence  that  his  was  the  bloody  hand  that  wrought  the  deed, — that  he 
was  now  a  fugitive  from  justice,  and  Madame  Lasceiles,  beyond  doubt, 
the  guilty  partner  of  his  flight.  Everybody  knew  by  this  time  of 
their  being  together  much  of  the  morning:  how  could  people  help 
knowing,  when  Dryden  had  seen  them  ?  In  his  elegantly  jocular  way, 
Dryden  was  already  condoling  with  Ferry  on  the  probable  loss  of  his 
Hatlield  clothes,  and  comforting  him  with  the  assurance  that  they 
always  gave  a  feller  a  new  black  suit  to  be  hanged  in,  so  he  might  get 
his  duds  back  after  all,  only  they  must  get  Waring  first.  Jefiers 
doubtless  would  have  been  besieged  with  questions  but  for  Cram's  fore- 
sight :  his  master  had  ordered  him  to  accompany  him  to  town. 

In  silence  a  second  time  the  little  party  rode  away,  passing  the 
flooded  homestead  where  lay  the  murdered  man,  then,  farther  on,  gazing 
in  mute  curiosity  at  the  closed  shutters  of  the  premises  some  infantry 
satirists  had  already  christened  "  the  dove-cot."  What  cared  they  for 
him  or  his  objectionable  helpmate?  Still,  they  could  not  but  note  how 
gloomy  and  deserted  it  all  appeared,  with  two  feet  of  water  lapping  the 
garden  wall.  Summoned  by  his  master,  Jeflers  knuckled  his  oil-skin 
hat-brim  and  pointed  out  the  spot  where  Mr.  Waring  stood  when  he 
knocked  the  cabman  into  the  mud,  but  Jeffers's  tongue  was  tied  and  his 
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cockney  volubility  gone.  The  tracks  made  by  Cram's  wagon  np  the 
slope  were  already  washed  out.  Bending  forward  to  dodge  the  blind- 
ing storm,  the  party  pushed  along  the  embankment  until  at  last  the 
avenues  and  alleys  to  their  right  gave  proof  of  better  drainage.  At 
Bampart  Street  they  separated,  Pierce  going  on  to  report  the  tragedy 
to  the  police^  Cram  turning  to  his  right  and  following  the  broad 
thoroughfare  another  mile,  until  Jeffers,  mdicating  a  big,  old-fashioned, 
broad-galleried  Southern  house  standing  in  the  midst  of  grounds  once 
trim  and  handsome,  but  now  showing  signs  of  n^lect  and  penary, 
simply  said,  "  'Ere,  sir/'     And  here  the  party  dismounted. 

Cram  entered  the  gate  and  pulled  a  clanging  bell.  The  door 
was  almost  instantly  opened  by  a  colored  girl,  at  whose  side,  with 
eager  joyous  face,  was  the  pretty  child  he  had  seen  so  often  playing 
at^ut  the  Lascelles  homestead,  and  the  eager  joyous  look  faded  in- 
stantly away. 

"  She  t'ink  it  M'sieur  Vareeng  who  comes  to  arrive/'  explained  the 
smiling  colored  girl. 

"  Ah  !  It  is  Madame  d'Hervilly  I  wish  to  see,''  answered  Cram, 
briefly.  "  Please  take  her  my  card."  And,  throwing  off  his  dripping 
rain-coat  and  tossing  it  to  Jeffers,  who  had  followed  to  the  veranda,  the 
captain  stepped  within  the  hall  and  held  forth  his  hands  to  Nin  Nin, 
begging  her  to  come  to  him  who  was  so  good  a  friend  of  Mr.  Waring. 
But  she  would  not.  The  tears  of  disappointment  were  in  the  dark 
eyes  as  the  little  one  turned  and  ran  away.  Cram  could  hear  the 
gentle,  soothing  tones  of  the  mother  striving  to  console  her  little  one, 
— the  one  widowed  and  the  other  orphaned  by  the  tidings  he  bore. 
Even  then  he  noted  how  musical,  how  full  of  rich  melody,  was  that 
soft  Creole  voice.  And  then  Madame  d'Hervilly  appeared,  a  stately, 
dignified,  picturesque  gentlewoman  of  perhaps  fifty  years.  She  greeted 
him  with  punctilious  civility,  but  with  manner  as  distant  as  her  words 
were  few. 

"  I  have  come  on  a  trying  errand,"  he  began,  when  she  held  up  a 
slender,  jewelled  hand. 

"  Pardon.  Permettez. — Madame  Lascelles,"  she  called,  and  before 
Cram  could  find  words  to  interpose,  a  servant  was  spring  to  summon 
the  very  woman  he  had  hoped  not  to  have  to  see. 

"  Oh,  madame,"  he  murmured  low,  hurriedly,  "  I  deplore  my 
ignorance.  I  cannot  speak  French.  Try  to  understand  me.  Mr. 
fascelles  is  home,  dangerously  stricken.  I  fear  the  worst  You  must 
tell  her. " 

"'Ome!     Ldbaa?     C'est  impossible/' 

*'  It  is  true,"  he  burst  in,  for  the  swish  of  silken  skirt  was  heard 
down  the  long  passage.  "iZ  est  mort, — mort/*  he  whispered,  muster- 
ing up  what  little  French  he  knew  and  then  cursing  himself  for  an 
imbecile. 

^*  Mori  I  0  cidr*  The  words  came  with  a  shriek  of  anguish 
from  the  lips  of  the  elder  woman  and  were  echoed  by  a  scream  from 
beyond.  In  an  instant,  wild-eyed,  horror-stricken,  Emilie  Lascelles 
haa  sprung  to  her  tottering  mother's  side. 

"  When  ?    What  mean  you  ?"  she  gasped. 
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^'  Madame  Lasoelles^''  he  sadlj  spoke,  ^^  I  had  hoped  to  spare  you 
this,  bat  it  is  too  late  now.  Mr.  Lasoelles  was  found  lying  on  the 
sofa  in  his  library  this  morning.  He  had  died  hours  before,  during 
the  night^' 

And  then  he  had  to  spring  and  oatch  the  fainting  woman  in  his 
arms.  She  was  still  moaning,  and  only  semi-conscious,  when  the  old 
family  doctor  and  her  brother,  Pierre  d'Hervilly,  arrived. 

Half  au  hour  later  Cram  astonished  the  aides-de-camp  and  other 
bored  staff  officials  by  appearing  at  the  general  loafing-room  at  head- 
quarters. To  the  chorus  of  inquiry  as  to  what  brought  him  up  in 
such  a  storm  he  made  brief  reply,  and  then  asked  immediately  to 
speak  with  the  adjutant-general  and  Lieutenant  Reynolds,  and,  to  the 
disgust  and  mystification  of  all  the  others,  he  disappeared  with  these 
into  an  adioinine  room.  There  he  briefly  told  the  former  of  the  mur- 
der, and  then  asked  for  a  word  with  the  junior. 

Reynolds  was  a  character.  Tall,  handsome,  and  distinguished,  he 
had  served  throughout  the  war  as  a  volunteer,  doing  no  end  of  good 
work,  and  getting  many  a  word  of  praise,  but,  as  all  bis  service  was  as 
a  staff  officer,  it  was  his  general  who  reaped  the  reward  of  his  labors. 
He  had  risen,  of  course,  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  staff  in  the  volun- 
teers, and  everybody  had  prophesied  that  he  would  be  appointed  a 
major  in  the  adjutant-  or  inspector-general^s  department  in  the  perma- 
nent establishment  But  there  were  not  enough  places  by  any  means, 
and  the  few  vacancies  went  to  men  who  knew  better  how  to  work  for 
themselves.  "  Take  a  lieutenancy  now,  and  we  will  fix  you  by  and  by," 
was  the  suggestion,  and  so  it  resulted  that  here  he  was  three  years  after 
the  war  wearing  the  modest  strap  of  a  second  lieutenant,  doing  the 
duties  and  accepting  the  responsibilities  of  a  far  higher  erade,  and 
being  patronized  by  seniors  who  were  as  much  his  inferiors  in  rank  as 
they  were  in  ability  during  the  war  days.  Everybody  said  it  was  a 
shame,  and  nobody  helped  to  better  his  lot.  He  was  a  man  whose 
counsel  was  valuable  on  all  manner  of  subjects.  Among  other  things, 
he  was  well  versed  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  code  of  honor  as  it 
existed  in  the  ante-bellum  days, — had  himself  been  "  out,''  and,  as  was 
well  known,  had  but  recently  officiated  as  second  for  an  officer  who 
had  need  of  his  services.  He  and  Waring  were  friends  from  the 
start,  and  Cram  counted  on  tidings  of  his  absent  subaltern  in  appealing 
to  him.  Great,  therefore,  was  his  consternation  when  in  reply  to  his 
inquiry  Reynolds  promptly  answered  that  he  had  neither  seen  nor 
heard  from  Waring  in  over  forty-eight  hours.  This  was  a  &cer. 
•   '' Whafs  wrong,  Cram  r 

^'  Read  that,"  said  the  captain,  placing  a  daintily-written  note  in 
the  aide-de-camp's  hand.     It  was  brief,  but  explicit: 

"  Colonel  Braxton  :  Twice  have  I  warned  you  that  the  atten- 
tions of  your  Lieutenant  Waring  to  Madame  Lascelles  meant  mischief. 
This  morning,  under  pretence  of  visiting  her  mother,  she  left  the 
house  in  a  cab,  but  in  half  an  hour  was  seen  driving  with  Mr.  Waring. 
This  has  been,  as  I  have  reason  to  know,  promptly  carried  to  Monsieur 
Lascelles  by  people  whom  he  had  empWed  for  the  purpose.  I  could 
of  told  you  last  night  that  Monsieur  Lascelles's  friend  had  notified 
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Lieutenant  Waring  that  a  duel  would  be  exacted  should  he  be  aeen 
with  Madame  again,  and  now  it  will  certainly  come.  You  have  seen 
fit  to  scorn  my  warnings  hitherto,  the  result  is  on  your  head/'  There 
was  no  signature  whatever. 

"  Who  wrote  this  rot?**  asked  Reynolds.  "It  seems  to  me  I've 
seen  that  hand  before." 

**  So  have  I,  and  pitched  the  trash  into  the  fire,  as  I  do  everything 
anonymous  that  comes  my  way.  But  Brax  says  that  this  is  the  second 
or  third,  and  he's  worried  about  it,  and  thinks  there  may  be  truth  in 
the  story." 

"  As  to  the  duel,  or  as  to  the  devotions  to  Madame  ?"  asked  Rey- 
nolds, calmly. 

"  We-11,  both,  and  we  thought  yoa  would  be  most  apt  to  know 
whether  a  fight  was  on.  Waring  promised  to  return  to  the  post  at  taps 
last  night.  Instead  of  that,  he  is  gone, — Grod  knows  where, — and  the  old 
man,  the  reputed  challenger,  lies  dead  at  his  home.     Isn't  that  ugly  ?" 

Reynolds's  fiwe  grew  very  grave. 

"  Who  last  saw  Waring,  that  you  know  of?" 

"  My  man  Jeffers  left  him  on  Canal  Street  just  after  dark  last 
night.     He  was  then  going  to  dine  with  friends  at  the  St  Charles." 

"  The  Allertons  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Then  wait  till  I  see  the  chief,  and  I'll  go  with  you.  Say  nothing 
about  this  matter  yet." 

Reynolds  was  gone  but  a  moment.  A  little  later  Cram  and  the 
aide  were  at  the  St.  Charles  rotunda,  their  cards  sent  up  to  the 
Allertons'  rooms.  Presently  down  came  the  bell-boy.  Would  the 
gentlemen  walk  up  to  the  parlor?  This  was  awkward.  They  wanted 
to  see  Allerton  himself,  and  Cram  felt  morally  confident  that  Miss 
Flora  Gwendolen  would  be  on  hand  to  welcome  and  chat  with  so  dis- 
tinguished a  looking  fellow  as  Reynolds.  There  was  no  help  for  it, 
however.  It  would  be  possible  to  draw  off  the  head  of  the  family 
after  a  brief  call  upon  the  ladies.  Just  as  they  were  leaving  the 
marble-floored  rotunda,  a  short,  swarthy  man  in  "pepper-and-salt" 
business  suit  touched  Cram  on  the  arm,  begged  a  word,  and  handed 
him  a  card. 

"  A  detective, — already  ?"  asked  Cram,  in  surprise. 

"  I  was  with  the  chief  when  Lieutenant  Pierce  came  in  to  report 
the  matter,"  was  the  brief  response,  "  and  I  came  here  to  see  your  man. 
He  is  reluctant  to  tell  what  he  knows  without  your  consent.  Coujd 
you  have  him  leave  the  horses  with  your  orderly  below  and  come  up 
here  a  moment  ?" 

"Why,  certainly,  if  you  wish;  but  I  can't  see  why,"  said  Cram, 
surprised. 

"  You  will  see,  sir,  in  a  moment." 

And  then  Jeffers,  with  white,  troubled  face,  appeared,  and  twisted 
his  wet  hat-brim  in  nervous  worriment. 

"Now  what  do  you  want  of  him?"  asked  Cram. 

"  Ask  him,  sir,  who  was  the  man  who  slipped  a  greenback  into  his 
hand  at  the  ladies'  entrance  last  evening.     Wnat  did  he  want  of  him  ?*' 
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Jeffers  turned  a  greenish  yellow.  His  every  impulse  was  to  lie, 
and  the  detective  saw  it. 

"  You  need  not  lie,  Jeffers,"  he  said,  very  quietly.  **  It  will  do  no 
good.  I  saw  the  men.  I  can  tell  your  master  who  one  of  them  was, 
and  possibly  lay  my  hands  on  the  second  when  he  is  wanted ;  but  I 
want  you  to  tell  and  to  explain  what  that  greenback  meant." 

Then  Jeffers  broke  down  and  merely  blubbered. 

*^  Hi  meant  no  'arm,  sir.  Hi  never  dreamed  there  was  hanythink 
wrong.  'Twas  Mr.  Lascelles,  sir.  'E  said  'e  came  to  thank  me  for 
'elpingjis  lady,  sir.     Then  'e  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Warink,  sir." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  of  this  before?"  demanded  the  captain, 
sternly.     "  You  know  what  happened  this  morning." 

"  Hi  didn't  want  to  'ave  Mr.  Warink  suspected,  sir,"  was  poor 
Jeffers's  half-tearful  explanation,  as  Mr.  Allerton  suddenly  entered  the 
little  hall-way  room. 

The  grave,  troubled  faces  caught  his  eye  at  once. 

"Is  anything  wrong?"  he  inquired,  anxiously.  "I  hope  Warine 
is  all  right.  I  tried  to  induce  him  not  to  start,  but  he  ^aid  he  had 
promised  and  miist  go." 

"  What  time  did  he  leave  you,  Mr.  Allerton?"  asked  Cram,  con- 
trolling as  much  as  possible  the  tremor  of  his  voice. 

"Soon  after  the  storm  broke, — about  nine-thirty,  I  should  say. 
He  tried  to  get  a  cab  earlier,  but  the  drivers  wouldn't  agree  to  go  down 
for  anything  less  than  a  small  fortune.  Luckily,  his  Creole  friends 
had  a  carriage." 

"His  what?" 

"  His  friends  from  near  the  barracks.  They  were  here  when  we 
came  down  into  the  rotunda  to  smoke  after  dinner." 

Cram  felt  his  legs  and  feet  grow  cold  and  a  chill  run  up  his  spine. 

"  Who  were  they  ?    Did  you  catch  their  names  ?" 

"Only  one.  I  was  introduced  only  as  they  were  about  to  drive 
away.  A  little  old  fellow  with  elaborate  manners, — a  Monsieur  Las- 
celles." 

"  And  Waring  drove  away  with  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  with  him  and  one  other.  Seemed  to  be  a  friend  of  Las- 
celles. Drove  off  in  a  closed  carriage  with  a  driver  all  done  up  in 
rubber  and  oil-skin  who  said  he  perfectly  knew  the  road.  Why,  what's 
gone  amiss  ?" 

VI. 

And  all  day  long  the  storm  beat  upon  the  substantial  buildings 
of  the  old  barracks  and  flooded  the  low  ground  about  the  sheds  and 
stables.  Drills  for  the  infantry  were  necessarily  suspended,  several 
sentries,  even,  being  taken  off  their  posts.  The  men  clustered  in  the 
squad-rooms  and  listened  with  more  or  less  credulity  to  the  theories 
and  confirmatory  statements  of  fact  as  related  by  the  imaginative  or 
loquacious  of  their  number.  The  majority  of  the  officers  gathered 
under  the  flaring  lamp-lights  at  the  sutler's  store  and  occupied  them- 
selves pretty  much  as  did  their  inferiors  in  grade,  though  poker  and 
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panch — speoialtieB  of  Mr.  Fuikbein^  the  satler — lent  additional  color 
to  the  stories  in  circalation. 

From  this  congress  the  better  element  of  the  commissioned  force 
was  absent,  the  names,  nationalities,  and  idiomatic  peculiarities  of 
speech  of  the  individual  members  being  identical  in  most  instances 
with  those  of  their  comrades  in  arms  in  die  ranks.  '^  Brax"  had  sum- 
moned Minor,  Lawrence,  Kinsey,  and  Dryden  to  hear  what  the  post 
surgeon  had  to  say  on  his  return,  but  cautioned  them  to  keep  quiet. 
As  a  result  of  this  precaution,  the  mystery  of  the  situation  became 
redoubled  by  one  o'clock,  and  was  intensified  by  two,  when  it  was 
announced  that  Private  Dawson  had  attempted  to  break  away  out  of 
the  hospital  after  a  visit  from  the  same  doctor  in  his  professional 
capacity.  People  were  tempted  out  on  their  galleries  in  the  driving 
storm,  and  colored  servants  flitted  from  kitchen  to  kitchen  to  gather  or 
dispense  new  rumors,  but  nobody  knew  what  to  make  of  it  when,  soon 
afker  two,  an  orderly  rode  in  from  town  dripping  with  mud  and  wet, 
delivered  a  note  to  the  colonel,  and  took  one  from  him  to  Mr.  Ferry, 
now  sole  representative  of  the  ofiBoers  of  Battery  "  X"  present  for  duty. 
Ferry  in  return  sent  the  bedraggled  horseman  on  to  the  battery  quarters 
with  an  order  to  the  first  sergeant,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  a 
sergeant  and  two  men,  mounted  and  each  leading  a  spare  horse, 
appeared  under  Ferry's  gallery,  and  that  officer  proceeded  to  occupy 
one  of  the  vacant  saddles,  and,  followed  by  his  party,  went  clattering 
out  of  the  sally-port  and  splashing  over  to  the  levee.  Stable-call 
sounded  as  usual  at  four  o'clock,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  record 
of  that  disciplined  organization  since  the  devastating  hand  of  Yellow 
Jack  was  laid  upon  it  the  previous  year,  no  officer  appeared  to  super- 
vise the  grooming  and  feeding.  Two  of  them  were  at  the  post,  how- 
ever. Mr.  Doyle,  in  arrest  on  charge  of  absence  without  leave,  was 
escorted  to  his  quarters  about  four-fifteen,  and  was  promptly  visited 
by  sympathizing  and  inquisitive  comrades  from  the  Hotel  Finkbein, 
while  Mr.  Ferry,  who  had  efiected  the  arrest,  was  detained  making  his 
report  to  the  post  commander.  Night  came  on  apace,  the  wind  beean 
to  die  away  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  the  rain  ceased  to  fall,  a 
pallid  moon  began  peering  at  odd  intervals  through  rifts  in  the  cloudy 
veil,  when  Cram  rode  plashing  into  barracks,  worn  with  anxiety  and 
care,  at  eleven  o'clock,  and,  stopping  only  for  a  moment  to  take  his 
wife  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her  anxious  face  and  shake  his  head  in  re- 
sponse to  her  eager  query  for  news  of  Waring,  he  hurried  down-stairs 
again  and  over  to  Doyle's  quarters.  All  was  darkness  there,  but  he 
never  hesitated.  Tramping  loudly  over  the  gallery,  he  banged  at  the 
door,  then,  turning  the  knob,  intending  to  burst  right  in,  as  was  the 
way  in  the  rough  old  days,  was  surprised  to  find  the  bolt  set 

**  Doyle,  open.     I  want  to  see  you  at  once." 

All  silence  within. 

"  Doyle,  open,  or,  if  you  are  too  drunk  to  get  up.  Til  kick  in  the 
door." 

A  groan,  a  whispered  colloquy,  then  the  rattle  of  bolt  and  chain. 
The  door  opened  about  an  inch,  and  an  oily  Irish  voice  inquired, — 

"  Hwat^  wanted,  capf  in  ?" 
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^^  You  here?"  exclaimed  Cram,  io  disgust.  '^  What  busineBS  have 
jou  in  this  garrison  ?  If  the  colonel  knew  it,  you'd  be  driven  out  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet/' 

''  Sure  where  should  wife  be  but  at  her  husband's  side  whin  he's 
sick  and  snfferin'  ?  Didn't  they  root  him  out  of  bed  and  comfort  this 
day  and  ride  him  down  like  a  felon  in  all  the  storm?  Sure  it  was 
the  doughboys'  orders,  sir.  I  told  Doyle  the  capt'in  niver  would 
have ^" 

''  Oh,  be  quiet :  I  must  see  Doyle,  and  at  once." 

'^  Sure  he's  not  able,  capt'in.  You  know  how  it  is  wid  him  :  he's 
that  sinsitive  he  couldn't  bear  to  talk  of  the  disgrace  he's  bringin'  on 
the  capt'in  and  the  batthery,  and  I  knowed  he'd  been  dhrinkin',  sir, 
and  I  came  back  to  look  for  him,  but  he'd  got  started,  capt'in,  and 
ifs " 

^'Stop  this  talk  I  He  wasn't  drinking  at  all  until  you  came  back 
here  to  hound  him.    Open  that  door,  or  a  file  of  the  ffuard  will." 

^'Oeh!  thin  wait  till  I'm  dressed,  fur  dacency's  sake,  capt'in. 
Sure  I'll  thry  and  wake  him." 

And  then  more  whispering,  the  clink  of  glass,  maudlin  protesta- 
tion in  Doyle's  thick  tones.  Cram  banged  at  the  door  and  demanded 
instant  obedience.  Admitted  at  last,  he  strode  to  the  side  of  an  onli- 
nary  hospital  cot,  over  which  the  mosquito-bar  was  now  ostentatiously 
drawn,  and  upon  which  was  stretch^  the  bulky  frame  of  the  big 
Irishman,  his  red,  blear-eyed,  bloated  face  half  covered  in  his  arms. 
The  close  air  reeked  with  the  fumes  of  whiskey.  In  her  distress  lest 
Jim  should  take  too  much,  the  claimant  of  his  name  and  protection 
had  evidently  been  sequestrating  a  lai^  share  for  herself. 

"How  on  earth  did  you  get  here?  Your  house  was  flooded  all 
day,"  angrily  asked  Cram. 

"  Sure  we  made  a  raft,  sir, — 'Louette  and  me, — and  poled  over  to 
the  levee,  and  I  walked  every  fut  of  the  way  down  to  follow  me  hus- 
band, as  I  swore  I  would  whin  we  was  married.  I'd  'a'  come  in 
Anatole's  boat,  sir,  but  'twas  gone, — gone  since  last  night.  Did  ye 
know  that,  capt'in  ?" 

A  groan  and  a  feverish  toss  from  the  occupant  of  the  narrow  bed 
interrupted  her. 

"  Hush,  Jim  darlin'  I  Here's  the  capt'in  to  see  yon  and  tell  vou 
he's  come  back  to  have  you  roighted.  Sure  how  could  a  poor  fellow 
be  expected  to  come  home  in  all  tnat  awful  storm  this  morning,  capt'in  ? 
'Tis  for  not  comin'  the  colonel  had  him  under  arrest ;  but  I  tell  him 
the  capt'in  '11  see  him  through." 

But  Cram  pushed  her  aside  as  she  still  interposed  between  him  and 
the  bed. 

"  Doyle,  look  up  and  answer.     Doyle,  I  say  1" 

Again  vehement  protestations,  and  now  an  outburst  of  tears  and 
pleadings,  from  the  woman. 

"  Oh,  he  can't  understand  you,  capt'in.     Ah,  don't  be  hard  on  him. 

Only  this  mornin'  he  was  sayin'  how  tlie  capt'in  reminded  him  of  the 

ould  foine  davs  whin  the  officers  was  all  gintlemen  and  soldiers.     He's 

truer  to  ye  than  all  the  rest  of  thim,  sir.     D'ye  moind  that,  capt'in  ? 

Vol.  LI.— 20 
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Ye  wouldn't  belave  it,  mabby,  but  there's  them  that  can  tell  ye 
Loot'nant  Waring  was  no  friend  of  yours,  sir,  and  worse  than  that,  if 
ould  Lascelles  could  spake  now — but  there's  thim  left  that  can,  glory 
be  to  God !" 

"  Oh,  for  God's  sake  shut  up  !"  spoke  Cram,  roughly,  goaded  be- 
yond all  patience.  ^'  Doyle,  answer  me  I"  And  he  shook  him  hard. 
"  You  were  at  the  Pelican  last  night,  and  you  saw  Mr.  Waring  and 
spoke  with  him.  What  did  he  want  of  you  ?  Where  did  he  go  ? 
Who  were  with  him?  Was  there  any  quarrel?  Answer,  I  say  I  Do 
you  know?"  But  maudlin  moaning  and  incoherencies  were  all  that 
Cram  could  extract  from  the  prostrate  man.  Again  the  woman  inter- 
posed, eager,  tearful. 

'*  Sure  he  was  there,  capt'in,  he  was  there ;  he  told  me  of  it  whin  I 
fetched  him  home  last  night  to  git  him  out  of  the  storm  and  away 
from  that  place ;  but  he's  too  dhrunk  now  to  talk.  Sure  there  was  no 
gettin'  down  here  to  barx  for  anybody.  The  cabman,  sir,  said  no 
carriage  could  make  it" 

"  What  cabman  ?  That's  one  thing  I  want  to  know.  Who  is  he  ? 
What  became  of  him  ?" 

^^  Sure  and  how  do'  I  know,  sir?  He  was  a  quiet,  dacent  man,  sir ; 
the  same  that  Mr.  Waring  bate  so  cruel  and  made  Jeffers  kick  and 
bate  him  too.     I  saw  it  all." 

"  And  was  he  at  the  Pelican  last  night?    I  must  know." 

''Sure  he  was  indade,  sir.  Doyle  said  so  whin  I  fetched  him 
home,  and  though  he  can't  tell  you  now,  sir,  he  told  me  thin.  They 
all  came  down  to  the  Pelican,  sir.  Waring  and  Lascelles  and  the  other 
gintleman,  and  they  had  dhrink,  and  there  was  trouble  between  the 
Frenchman  and  Waring, — sure  you  can't  blame  him,  wid  his  wife 
goin'  on  so  wid  the  loot'nant  all  the  last  month, — and  blows  was  struck, 
and  Doyle  interposed  to  stop  it,  sir,  loike  the  gintleman  that  he  is,  and 
the  cab-driver  took  a  hand  and  pitched  him  out  into  the  mud.  Sure 
he'd  been  dhrinkin'  a  little,  sir,  and  was  aisy  upset,  but  that's  all  he 
knows.  The  carriage  drove  away,  and  there  was  three  of  thim,  and 
poor  Doyle  got  caught  out  there  in  the  mud  and  in  the  storm,  and 
twas  me  wint  out  wid  Dawson  and  another  of  the  byes  and  fetched 
him  in.  And  we  niver  heerd  of  the  murther  at  all  at  all,  sir,  until  I 
came  down  here  to-day,  that's  God's  troot',  and  he'll  tell  ye  so  whin 
he's  sober,"  she  ended,  oreathless,  reckless  of  her  descriptive  confusion 
of  Doyle  and  Divinity. 

And  still  the  Irishman  lay  there,  limp,  soggy,  senseless,  and  at  last, 
dismayed  and  disheartened,  the  captain  turned  away. 

"  Promise  to  sober  him  up  by  reveille,  and  you  may  stay.  But 
hear  this :  if  he  cannot  answer  for  himself  by  that  time,  out  you  go  in 
the  battery  cart  with  a  policeman  to  take  you  to  the  calaboose."  And 
then  he  left. 

No  sooner  had  his  footsteps  died  away  than  the  woman  turned  on 
her  patient,  now  struggling  to  a  sitting  posture. 

"  Lie  still,  you  thafe  and  cur,  and  swear  you  to  every  word  I  say, 
unless  you'd  hang  in  his  place.  Dhrink  this,  now,  and  go  to  slape, 
and  be  riddy  to  tell  the  story  I  give  ye  in  the  momin',  or  may  the 
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knife  ye  drove  in  that  poor  mammy's  throat  oome  back  to  cut  your 
coward  heart  out'' 

And  Doyle^  shivering,  sobbing,  crazed  with  drink  and  fear,  covered 
his  eyes  with  his  hands  and  threw  himself  back  on  his  hot  and  steam- 
ing pillow. 

The  morning  sun  rose  brilliant  and  cloudless  as  the  horses  of  the 
battery  came  forth  from  the  dark  interior  of  the  stable  and,  after 
watering  at  the  long  wooden  trough  on  the  platform,  were  led  away  by 
their  white-frocked  grooms,  each  section  to  its  own  picket-line.  Ferry, 
supervising  the  duty,  presently  caught  sight  of  the  tall  muscular  form 
of  his  captain  coming  briskly  around  the  comer,  little  Pierce  tripping 
along  by  his  side.  Cram  acknowledged  the  salute  of  the  battery  officer 
of  the  day  in  hurried  fashion. 

"  Good-morning,  Ferry,"  he  said.  "  Tell  me,  who  were  there  when 
you  got  Doyle  away  from  that  woman  yesterday?'' 

"  Only  the  three,  sir, — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Doyle  and  the  negro  girl." 

"No  sign  of  anybody  else?" 

"  None,  sir.  I  didn't  go  in  the  house  at  all.  I  rode  in  the  gate 
and  called  for  Doyle  to  oome  out.  The  woman  tried  to  parley,  but  I 
refused  to  recognize  her  at  all,  and  presently  Doyle  obeyed  without  any 
trouble  whatever,  though  she  kept  up  a  tirade  all  the  time  and  said  he 
was  too  sick  to  ride,  and  all  that,  but  he  wasn't.  He  seemed  dazed, 
but  not  drunk, — certainly  not  sick.  He  rode  all  right,  only  he 
shivered  and  crossed  himself  and  moaned  when  he  passed  the  Lascelles 
place,  for  that  hound  pup  set  up  a  howl  just  as  we  were  opposite  the 
gate.  He  was  all  trembling  when  we  reached  the  post,  and  took  a  big 
drink  the  moment  he  got  to  his  room." 

"  Ye-es,  he's  been  drinking  ever  since.  I've  just  sent  the  doctor 
to  see  him.  Let  the  corporal  and  one  man  of  the  guard  eo  with  the 
ambulance  to  escort  Mrs.  Doyle  out  of  the  garrison  and  take  her 
home.     She  shall  not  stay." 

"  Why,  she's  gone,  sir,"  said  Ferry.  "  The  guard  told  me  she 
went  out  of  the  back  gate  and  up  the  track  towards  Anatole's — going 
for  all  she  was  worth — just  after  dawn." 

"  The  mischief  she  has  I  What  can  have  started  her  ?  Did  you 
see  her  yourself.  Sergeant  Bennett?"  asked  the  captain  of  a  stocky 
little  Irish  soldier,  standing  at  the  moment  with  drawn  sabre  awaiting 
opportunity  to  speak  to  his  commander. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  and  the  sabre  came  flashing  up  to  the  present.  "  She'd 
wint  over  to  the  hospital  to  get  some  medicine  for  the  lieutenant  just 
after  our  bugle  sounded  first  call,  and  she  came  runnin'  out  as  I  wint 
to  call  the  officer  of  the  day,  sir.  She  ran  back  to  the  lieutenant's 
quarters  ahead  of  me,  and  was  up  only  a  minute  or  two  whin  down 
sne  came  again  wid  some  bundles,  and  away  she  wint  to  the  north  gate, 
runnin'  wild-like.  The  steward  told  me  a  moment  after  of  Dawson's 
escape." 

'^  Dawson  I  escaped  from  hospital  ?" 

''  Yes,  sir.  They  thought  he  was  all  right  last  evening  when  he 
was  sleeping,  and  took  the  sentry  ofl^,  and  at  four  this  morning  he  was 
gone." 
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vn. 

• 

Forty-eight  hours  had  passed,  and  not  a  trace  had  been  foand  of 
Lieutenant  Waring.  The  civil  officers  of  the  law  had  held  grave  con- 
verse with  the  seniors  on  duty  at  the  barracks,  and  Cram's  face  was 
lined  with  anxiety  and  trouble.  The  formal  inquest  was  held  as  the 
flood  subsided,  and  the  evidence  of  the  post  surgeon  was  most  important. 
About  the  throat  of  the  murdered  man  were  indubitable  marks  of 
violence.  The  skin  was  torn  as  by  finger-nails,  the  flesh  bruised  and 
discolored  as  by  fiercely-grasping  fingers.  But  death,  said  the  doctor^ 
was  caused  by  the  single  stab.  Driven  downward  with  savage  force, 
a  sharp-pointed,  two-edged,  straight-bladed  knife  had  pierced  the  heart, 
and  all  was  over  in  an  instant  One  other  wound  there  was,  a  slashing 
cut  across  the  stomach,  which  had  let  a  large  amount  of  blood,  but 
might  possibly  not  have  been  mortal.  What  part  the  deceased  had 
taken  in  the  struggle  could  only  be  conjectured.  A  little  five-chambered 
revolver' which  he  habitually  carried  was  found  on  the  floor  close  at 
hand.  Two  charges  had  been  recently  fired,  for  the  barrel  was  black 
with  powder ;  but  no  one  had  heard  a  shot 

The  bar-keeper  at  the  Pelican  could  throw  but  little  light  on  the 
matter.  The  storm  had  broken,  he  said,  with  sudden  fury.  The 
rain. dashed  in  torrents  against  bis  western  front,  and  threatened  to 
beat  in  the  windows.  He  called  to  the  two  men  who  happened  to 
be  seated  at  a  table  to  assist  him,  and  was  busy  trying  to  get  up 
the  shutters,  when  Lieutenant  Doyle  joined  them  and  rendered  timely 
aid.  He  had  fi-equently  seen  Doyle  before  during  the  previous  month. 
Mrs.  Doyle  lived  in  the  old  Lemaltre  house  in  the  block  below, 
and  he  often  supplied  them  with  whiskey.  They  drank  nothing 
but  whiskey.  As  they  ran  in  the  side  door  they  were  surprised  to 
see  the  lights  of  a  carriage  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  banquette, 
and  the  driver  b^ged  for  shelter  for  his  team,  saying  some  gentlemen 
had  gone  inside.  The  bar-keeper  opened  a  gate,  and  the  driver  put 
his  horses  under  a  shed  in  a  paved  court  in  the  rear,  then  came  in  for 
a  drink.  Meantime,  said  the  bar-keeper,  whose  name  was  Bonelli, 
three  gentlemen  who  were  laughing  over  their  escape  from  the  storm 
had  oi3ered  wine  and  gone  into  a  private  room,  Doyle  with  them.  The 
only  one  he  knew  was  Monsieur  Lascelles,  though  he  had  seen  one  of 
the  others  frequently  as  he  rode  by,  and  knew  him  to  be  an  officer 
before  Mr.  Doyle  slapped  him  on  the  back  and  hailed  him  as  '^  Sammy, 
old  buck  r'  or  something  like  that.  Mr.  Doyle  had  been  drinking,  and 
the  gentleman  whispered  to  him  not  to  intrude  just  then,  and  evidently 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  him,  but  Mr.  Lascelles,  who  had  ordered  the  wine, 
demanded  to  be  introduced,  and  would  take  no  denial,  and  invited  Mr. 
Doyle  to  join  them,  and  ordered  more  wine.  And  then  Bonelli  saw 
that  Lascelles  himself  was  excited  by  drink, — ^the  first  time  he  had 
ever  noticed  it  in  the  year  he  had  known  him.  The  third  gentleman 
he  had  never  seen  before,  and  could  only  say  he  was  dark  and  sallow 
and  did  not  talk,  except  to  urge  the  driver  to  make  haste, — they  must 
go  on  ;  but  he  spoke  in  a  low  tone  with  Mr.  Lascelles  as  they  went  to 
the  room,  and  presently  the  rain  seemed  to  let  up  a  little,  though  it 
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blew  hard^  and  the  driver  went  out  and  looked  around  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  private  room  where  the  gentlemen  were  having  their 
wine,  and  there  was  some  angry  talk,  and  he  came  out  in  a  few  minutes 
very  mad ;  said  he  wouldn't  be  hired  to  drive  that  party  any  farther^ 
or  any  other  party,  for  that  matter ;  that  no  carriage  could  go  down 
the  levee;  and  then  he  got  out  his  team  and  drove  back  to  town; 
and  then  Bonelli  could  hear  sounds  of  altercation  in  the  room,  and  Mr. 
Doyle's  voice,  very  angry,  and  the  strange  gentleman  came  out,  and 
one  of  the  men  who'd  been  waiting  said  he  had  a  cab,  if  that  would 
answer,  and  he'd  fetch  it  right  off,  and  by  the  time  he  got  back  it  was 
raining  hard  again,  and  he  took  his  cab  in  under  the  shed  where  the 
carriage  had  been,  and  a  couple  of  soldiers  from  the  barracks  then 
came  in,  wet  and  cold,  and  begged  for  a  drink,  and  Bonelli  knew  one 
of  them,  called  Dawson,  and  trusted  him,  as  he  often  had  done  before. 
When  Dawson  heard  Lieutenant  Doyle's  drunken  voice  he  said  there'd 
be  trouble  getting  him  home,  and  he'd  better  fetch  Mrs.  Doyle,  and 
while  he  was  gone  Lasoelles  cam^  out,  excited,  and  threw  down  a 
twenty-dollar  bill  and  ordered  more  Krug  and  some  brandy,  and  there 
was  still  loud  talk,  and  when  Bonelli  carried  in  the  bottles  Doyle  was 
sitting  back  in  a  chair,  held  down  by  the  other  officer,  who  was  laugh- 
ing at  him,  but  nevertheless  had  a  knife  in  hand, — a  long,  sharp,  two- 
edged  knife, — and  Doyle  was  calling  him  names,  and  was  very  drunk, 
and  soon  after  they  all  went  out  into  the  rear  court,  and  Doyle  made 
more  noise,  and  the  cab  drove  away  around  the  comer,  going  down  the 
levee  through  the  pouring  rain,  one  man  on  the  box  with  the  driver. 
That  was  the  last  he  saw.  Then  Mrs.  Doyle  came  in  mad,  and  de- 
manded her  husband,  and  they  found  him  reeling  about  the  dark 
court,  swearing  and  muttering,  and  Dawson  and  she  took  him  off 
between  them.  This  must  have  been  before  eleven  o'clock ;  and  that 
was  absolutely  all  he  knew. 

Then  Mr.  Allerton  had  told  his  story  again,  without  throwing  the 
faintest  light  on  the  proceedings,  and  the  hack-driver  was  found,  and 
frankly  and  fully  tola  his :  that  Lascelles  and  another  gentleman  hired 
him  about  eight  o'clock  to  drive  them  down  to  the  former's  place, 
which  they  said  was  several  squares  above  the  barracks.  He  saia  that 
he  would  have  to  charge  them  eight  dollars  such  a  night  anywhere 
below  the  old  cotton-press,  where  the  pavement  ended.  But  then 
they  had  delayed  starting  nearly  an  hour,  and  took  another  gentleman 
with  them,  and  that  driven  by  the  storm  to  shelter  at  the  Pelican 
saloon,  three  squares  below  where  the  pavement  ended,  and  he  asked 
for  his  money,  saying  he  dare  go  no  farther  in  the  darkness  and  the 
flood,  the  Frenchman  wouldn't  pay,  because  he  hadn't  taken  them  all 
the  way.  He  pointed  out  that  he  had  to  bring  another  gentleman  and 
had  to  wait  a  long  time,  and  demanded  his  eight  dollars.  The  other 
gentleman,  whom  he  found  to  be  one  of  the  officers  at  the  barracks, 
slipped  a  bill  into  his  hand  and  said  it  was  all  he  had  left,  and  if  it 
wasn't  enough  he'd  pay  him  the  next  time  he  came  to  town.  But  the 
others  were  very  angry,  and  called  him  an  Irish  thief,  and  then  the 
big  soldier  in  uniform  said  he  wouldn't  have  a  man  abused  because  he 
was  Irish,  and  Lieutenant  Waring,  as  he  understood  the  name  of  this 
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other  officer  to  be,  told  him,  the  witness,  to  slip  oat  and  say  no  more, 
that  he'd  fix  it  all  right,  and  that  was  the  last  he  saw  of  the  partj^  but 
he  heard  loud  words  and  the  sound  of  a  scuffle  as  he  drove  away. 

And  Madame  d'Hervillj  had  given  her  testimony,  which^  trans- 
lated^ was  to  this  effect  She  had  known  the  deceased  these  twenty 
years.  He  had  been  in  the  employ  of  her  lamented  husband^  who 
died  of  the  fever  in  '55,  and  Monsieur  had  succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  made  money,  and  owned  property  in  town,  besides  the  old 
family  residence  on  the  levee  below.  He  was  wedded  to  Emilie  only 
a  little  while  before  the  war,  and  lived  at  home  all  through,  but 
business  languished  then,  they  had  to  contribute  much,  and  his 
younger  brother.  Monsieur  Philippe,  had  cost  him  a  great  deal.  Phi- 
lippe was  an  officer  in  the  Zouaves  raised  in  1861  among  the  French 
Creoles,  and  marched  with  them  to  Columbus,  and  was  wounded  and 
came  home  to  be  nursed,  and  Emilie  took  care  of  him  for  weeks  and 
months,  and  then  he  went  back  to  the  war  and  fought  bravely,  and  was 
shot  again  and  brought  home,  and  this  time  Monsieur  Lascelles  did 
not  want  to  have  him  down  at  the  house ;  he  said  it  cost  too  much 
to  get  the  doctors  down  there:  so  he  came  under  Madame's  roof, 
and  she  was  very  fond  of  the  boy,  and  Emilie  would  come  sometimes 
and  play  and  sing  for  him.  When  the  war  was  over  Monsieur 
Lascelles  gave  him  money  to  go  to  Mexico  with  Maximilian,  and  when 
the  Freucn  were  recalled  many  deserted  and  came  over  to  New  Orleans, 
and  Monsieur  Lascelles  was  making  very  little  money  now,  and  had 
sold  his  town  property,  and  he  borrowed  money  of  her  to  help,  as  he 
said,  Philippe  again,  who  came  to  visit  him,  and  he  was  often  worried 
by  Philippe's  letters  b^ging  for  money.  Seven  thousand  dollars  now 
he  owed  her,  and  only  last  week  had  asked  for  more.  Philippe  was 
in  Key  West  to  buy  an  interest  in  some  cigar-business.  Monsieur 
Lascelles  said  if  he  could  raise  three  thousand  to  reach  Philippe  this 
week  they  would  all  make  money,  but  Emilie  begged  her  not  to,  she 
was  afraid  it  would  all  go,  and  on  the  very  day  before  he  was  found 
dead  he  came  to  see  her  in  the  afternoon  on  Rampart  Street,  and  Emilie 
had  told  her  of  Mr.  Waring's  kindness  to  her  and  to  Nin  Nin,  and  how 
she  never  could  have  got  up  after  being  dragged  into  the  mud  by  that 
drunken  cabman,  *'  and  she  begged  me  to  explain  the  matter  to  her  hus- 
band, who  was  a  little  vexed  with  her  because  of  Mr.  Waring.'^  But 
he  spoke  only  about  the  money,  and  did  not  reply  about  Mr.  Waring, 
except  that  he  would  see  him  and  make  proper  acknowledgment  of  bis 
civility.  He  seemed  to  think  only  of  the  money,  and  said  Philippe  had 
written  a^in  and  must  have  help,  and  he  was  angry  at  Emilie  because 
she  would  not  urge  with  him,  and  Emilie  wept,  and  he  went  away  in 
anger,  saying  he  had  business  to  detain  him  in  town  until  morning, 
when  he  would  expect  her  to  be  ready  to  return  with  him. 

Much  of  this  testimony  was  evoked  by  pointed  queries  of  the 
officials,  who  seemed  somewhat  familiar  with  Lascelles's  business  and 
family  afiairs,  and  who  then  declared  that  they  must  question  the 
stricken  widow.  Harsh  and  unfeeling  as  this  may  have  seemed,  there 
were  probably  reasons  which  atoned  for  it.  She  came  in  on  the  arm 
of  the  old  fiatmily  physician,  looking  like  a  drooping  flower^  with  little 
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Nin  NiD  dinging  to  her  hand.  She  was  so  shocked  and  stnnned  that 
she  could  barely  answer  the  questions  put  to  her  with  alJ  courtesy  and 
gentleness  of  manner.  No^  she  had  never  heard  of  any  quarrel  be- 
tween Monsieur  Lascelles  and  his  younger  brother.  Yes,  Phiiipl|)e  had 
been  nursed  by  her  through  his  wounds.  She  was  fond  of  Philippe^ 
but  not  so  fond  as  was  her  husband.  Mr.  Lascelles  would  do  anything 
for  Philippe,  deny  himself  anything  almost  Asked  if  Monsieur 
Lascelles  tiad  not  given  some  reason  for  his  objection  to  Philippe's 
being  nursed  at  his  house  when  he  came  home  the  second  time,  she  was 
embarrassed  and  distressed.  She  said  Philippe  was  an  impulsive  boy, 
fancied  himnelf  in  love  with  his  brother's  wife,  and  Armand  saw  some- 
thing of  this,  and  at  last  upbraided  him,  but  very  gently.  There  was 
no  quarrel  at  all.  Was  there  any  one  whom  Monsieur  Lascelles  had 
been  angered  with  on  her  account  ?  She  knew  of  none,  but  blushed, 
and  blushed  painfully.  Had  the  deceased  not  recently  objected  to 
the  attentions  paid  her  by  other  gentlemen?  There  was  a  murmur  of 
reproach  among  the  hearers,  but  Madame  answered  unflinchingly, 
though  with  painful  blushes  and  tears.  Monsieur  Lascelles  had  said 
nothing  of  disapproval  until  very  recently ;  au  coniraire,  he  had  much 
liked  Mr.  Waring.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  ofiScers  at  the  bar- 
racks whom  he  had  ever  invited  to  the  house,  and  he  talked  with  him 
a  great  deal ;  had  never,  even  to  her,  spoken  of  a  quarrel  with  him  be- 
cause Mr.  Waring  had  been  so  polite  to  her,  until  within  a  w^ek  or 
two ;  then — ^yes,  he  certainly  had.  Of  her  husband's  business  affairs, 
his  papers,  etc.,  she  knew  little.  He  always  had  certain  moneys,  though 
not  large  sums,  with  all  his  papers,  in  the  drawers  of  his  cabinet,  and 
that  they  should  be  in  so  disturbed  a  state  was  not  unusual.  They 
were  all  in  order,  closed  and  locked,  when  he  started  for  town  the 
morning  of  that  fatal  day,  but  he  often  left  them  open  and  in  disorder, 
only  then  locking  his  library  door.  When  she  left  for  town,  two  hours 
after  him,  the  library  door  was  open,  also  the  side  window.  She  could 
throw  no  lieht  on  the  tragedy.  She  had  no  idea  who  the  stranger 
could  be.  She  had  not  seen  Philippe  for  nearly  a  year,  and  believed 
him  to  be  at  Key  West. 

Alphonse,  the  colored  boy,  was  so  terrifiecl  by  the  tragedy  and  by 
his  detention  under  the  same  roof  with  the  murdered  man  that  his 
evidence  was  only  draped  from  him.  Nobody  suspected  the  poor 
fellow  of  complicity  in  the  crime,  yet  he  seemed  to  consider  himself 
as  on  trial.  He  swore  he  had  entered  the  library  only  once  during  the 
afternoon  or  evening,  and  that  was  to  close  the  shutters  when  the 
storm  broke.  He  left  a  lamp  burning  low  in  the  hall,  according  to 
custom,  though  he  felt  sure  his  master  and  mistress  would  remain  in 
town  over-night  rather  than  attempt  to  come  down.  He  had  slept 
soundly,  as  n^roes  will,  despite  the  gale  and  the  roar  of  the  rain  that 
drowned  all  other  noises.  It  was  Tate  the  next  morning  when  his 
mother  called  him.  The  old  mammy  was  frightened  to  see  the  front 
gate  open,  the  deep  water  in  the  streets,  and  the  muddy  footprints  on 
the  veranda.  She  called  Alphonse,  who  found  that  his  master  must 
have  come  in  during  the  night,  after  all,  for  the  lamp  was  taken  from 
the  ball  table,  the  library  door  was  closed  and  locked,  so  was  the  front 
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door,  also  barred  within,  which  it  had  not  been  when  he  went  to  bed. 
He  tapped  at  the  library,  got  no  answer,  so  tiptoed  to  his  master's 
bedroom ;  it  was  empty  and  undisturbed.  Neither  had  Madame  nor 
MadeAioiselle  Nin  Nin  been  to  their  rooms.  Then  he  was  troubled, 
and  then  the  soldiers  came  and  called  him  out  into  the  rain*  They 
could  tell  the  rest. 

Cram's  story  is  already  told,  and  he  could  add  nothing.  The 
officials  tried  to  draw  the  batteryman  out  as  to  the  relations  existing 
between  Lieutenant  Waring  and  Madame,  but  got  badly  "  blufiFed.^ 
Cram  said  he  had  never  seen  anything  in  the  faintest  degree  worthy  of 
comment.  Had  he  heard  anything?  Yes,  but  nothing  worthy  of 
consideration,  much  less  of  repetition.  Had  he  not  loaned  Mr.  Waring 
his  team  and  carriage  to  drive  Madame  to  town  that  morning?  No. 
How  did  he  get  it,  then  ?  Took  it  I  Was  Monsieur  Waring  in  the 
habit  of  helping  himself  to  the  property  of  his  brother  officers?  Yes, 
whenever  he  felt  like  it,  for  they  never  objected.  The  legal  official 
thought  such  spirit  oi  eamaradeiie  in  the  light  artillery  must  make  life 
at  the  barracks  something  almost  poetic,  to  which  Cram  responded, 
'^  Oh,  at  times  absolutely  idyllic.^'  And  the  tilt  ended  with  the  civil 
functionary  ruffled,  and  this  was  bad  for  the  battery.  Cram  never  had 
any  policy  whatsoever. 

Lieutenant  Doyle  was  the  next  witness  summoned,  and  a  more 
God-forsakeu-looking  fellow  never  sat  in  a  shell  jacket  Still  in  ar- 
rest, physically,  at  the  beck  of  old  Braxton,  and  similarly  hampered, 
intelleciudlly,  at  the  will  of  bold  John  Barleycorn,  Mr.  Doyle  came 
before  the  civil  authorities  only  upon  formal  subpcena  served  at  post 
head-quarters.  The  post  surgeon  had  straightened  him  up  during  the 
day,  but  was  utterly  perplexed  at  his  condition.  Mrs.  Doyle's  ap- 
pearance in  the  neighborliood  some  weeks  before  had  been  the  signal 
for  a  series  of  sprees  on  the  Irishman's  part  that  had  on  two  occasions 
so  prostrated  him  that  Dr.  Potts,  an  acting  assistant  sui^eon,  had  been 
called  in  to  prescribe  for  him,  and,  thanks  to  the  vigorous  constitution 
of  his  patient,  had  pulled  him  out  in  a  few  hours.  But  'this  time 
"  Pills  the  Less"  had  found  Doyle  in  a  state  bordering  on  terror,  even 
when  assured  that  the  Quantity  of  his  potations  had  not  warranted  an 
approach  to  tremens.  The  post  surgeon  had  been  called  in  too,  and 
**  Pills  the  Pitiless,"  as  he  was  termed,  thanks  to  his  unfailing  pre- 
scription of  quinine  and  blue  mass  in  the  shape  and  size  of  buckshot, 
havine  no  previous  acquaintance,  in  Doyle,  with  these  attacks,  pooh- 
poohed  the  case,  administered  bromides  and  admonition  in  due  propor- 
tion, and  went  off  about  more  important  business.  Dr.  Potts,  however, 
stood  by  his  big  patient,  wondering  what  should  cause  him  to  start  in 
such  terror  at  every  step  u|K>n  the  stair  without,  and  striving  to  bring 
sleep  to  eyes  that  had  not  closed  the  livelong  night  nor  all  the  balmy, 
beautiful  <lay.  Once  he  asked  if  Doyle  wished  him  to  send  for  his 
wife,  and  was  startle<l  at  the  vehemence  of  the  reply,  "  For  God's  sake, 
no  I"  and,  shuddering,  Doyle  had  hidden  his  face  and  turned  away. 
Potts  got  him  to  eat  something  towards  noon,  and  Doyle  begged  for 
more  drink,  but  was  refused.  He  was  sober,  yet  shattered,  when  Mr. 
Drake  suddenly  appeared  just  about  stable-call  and  bade  him  repair  at 
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ODoe  to  the  presence  of  the  oommandiDg  officer.  Then  Potts  had  to 
give  him  a  drink,  or  he  would  never  have  got  there.  With  the  aid 
of  a  servant  h^  was  dressed,  and,  accompanied  by  the  doctor,  reached 
the  office.     Braxton  looked  him  over  coldly. 

"  Mr.  Doyle,"  said  he,  "  the  civil  authorities  have  made  requisition 

for "     But  he  had  got  no  further  when  Doyle  staggered,  and  but 

for  the  doctor's  help  might  have  fallen. 

"  For  Gtod's  sake,  colonel,  it  isn't  true  I  Sure  I  know  nothing  of 
it  at  all  at  all,  sir.  Indade,  indade,-  I  was  blind  dhrunk,  colonel. 
Sure  they'd  swear  a  man's  life  away,  sir,  just  because  he  was  the  one — 
he  was  the  one  that " 

^'  Be  silent,  sir.  You  are  not  accused,  that  I  know  of.  It  is  as  a 
witness  you  are  needed. — Is  he  in  condition  to  testify,  doctor?" 

"  He  is  well  enough,  sir,  to  tell  what  he  knows,  but  he  claims  to 
know  nothing."  And  this,  too,  Doyle  eagerly  seconded,  but  was  sent 
along  in  the  ambulance,  with  the  doctor  to  keep  him  out  of  mischief, 
and  a  parting  shot  to  the  effect  that  when  the  coroner  was  through 
with  him  the  post  commander  would  take  hold  again,  so  the  colonel 
depressed  more  than  the  cocktail  stimulated,  and,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  almost  the  first  person  to  meet  him  inside  the  gloomy  enclosure  was 
his  wife,  and  her  few  whispered  words  only  added  to  his  misery. 

The  water  still  lay  in  pools  about  the  premises,  and  the  police  had 
allowed  certain  of  the  neighbors  to  stream  in  and  stare  at  the  white 
walls  and  shaded  windows,  but  only  a  favored  few  penetrated  the  hall- 
way and  rooms  where  the  investigation  was  being  held.  Doyle  shook 
like  one  with  the  palsy  as  he  ascended  the  little  flight  of  steps  and 
passed  into  the  open  door-way,  still  accompanied  by  *'  Little  Pills." 
People  looked  at  him  with  marked  curiosity.  He  was  questioned,  re- 
questioned,  cross-questioned,  but  the  result  was  only  a  hopeless  tangle. 
He  really  added  nothing  to  the  testimony  of  the  hack-driver  and 
Bonelli.  In  abject  remorse  and  misery  he  begged  them  to  understand 
he  was  drunk  when  he  joined  the  party,  got  drunker,  dimly  remem- 
bered there  was  a  quarrel,  but  he  had  no  cause  to  quarrel  with  any 
one,  and  that  was  all;  he  never  knew  how  he  got  home.  He  covered 
his  face  in  his  shaking  hands  at  last,  and  seemed  on  the  verge  of  a  fit 
of  crying. 

But  then  came  sensation. 

Quietly  rising  from  his  seat,  the  official  who  so  recently  had  had 
the  verbal  tilt  with  Cram  held  forth  a  rusty,  cross-hilted,  two-edged 
knife  that  looked  as  though  it  might  have  lain  in  the  mud  and  wet  for 
hours. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  this  knife  before?"  he  asked.  And  Doyle, 
lifting  up  his  eves  one  instant,  groaned,  shuddered,  and  said, — 

"  Oh,  my  God,  yes !" 

"  Whose  property  is  it  or  was  it  ?" 

At  first  he  would  not  reply.    He  moaned  and  shook.    At  last — 

"Sure  the  initials  are  on  the  top,"  he  cried. 

But  the  official  was  relentless. 

"Tell  us  what  they  are  and  what  they  represent." 

People  were  crowding  the  hall-way  and  forcing  themselves  into 
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the  room.  Cram  and  Ferry,  curiously  watching  their  ill-starred  com- 
rade,  had  exchanged  glances  of  dismay  when  the  knife  was  so  suddenly 
produced.     Now  they  bent  breathlessly  forward. 

The  silence  for  the  moment  was  oppressive. 

^'  If  it's  the  knife  I  mane/'  he  sobbed  at  last,  desperately,  miser- 
ably, "  the  letters  are  S.  B.  W.,  and  it  belongs  to  Lieutenant  Waring 
of  our  bathery." 

But  no  questioning,  however  adroit,  could  elicit  from  him  the 
faintest  information  as  to  how  it  got  there.  The  last  time  he  remem- 
bered seeing  it,  he  said,  was  on  Mr.  Warine's  table  the  morning  of  the 
review.  A  detective  testified  to  having  round  it  among  the  bushes 
under  the  window  as  the  water  receded.  Ferry  and  the  miserable  Ana- 
nias were  called,  and  they,  too,  had  to  identify  the  knife,  and  admit 
that  neither  had  seen  it  about  the  room  since  Mr.  Waring  left  for  town. 
Of  other  witnesses  called,  came  first  the  proprietor  of  the  stable  to 
which  the  cab  belonged.  Horse  and  cab,  he  said,  covered  with  mud, 
were  found  under  a  shed  two  blocks  below  the  French  Market,  and  the 
only  thing  in  the  cab  was  a  handsome  silk  umbrella,  London  make, 
which  Lieutenant  Pierce  laid  claim  to.  Mrs.  Doyle  swore  that  as  she 
was  goin^  in  search  of  her  husband  she  met  the  cab  just  below  the 
Pelican,  driving  furiously  away,  and  that  in  the  flash  of  lightning  she 
recognized  the  driver  as  the  man  whom  Lieutenant  Waring  had  beaten 
that  morning  on  the  levee  in  front  of  her  place.  A  stranger  was 
seated  beside  him.  There  were  two  gentlemen  inside,  but  she  saw  the 
face  of  only  one, — Lieutenant  Waring. 

Nobody  else  could  throw  any  light  on  the  matter.  The  doctor, 
recalled,  declared  the  knife  or  dagger  was  shaped  exactly  as  would 
have  to  be  the  one  that  gave  the  death-blow.  Everything  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  stru^le,  a  deadly  encounter,  and  that 
afler  the  fatal  work  was  done  the  murderer  or  murderers  had  left  the 
doors  locked  and  barred  and  escaped  through  the  window,  leaving  the 
desk  rifled  and  carrying  away  what  money  there  was,  possibly  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  it  was  only  a  vulgar  murder  and  robbery,  af^r  all. 

Of  other  persons  who  might  throw  light  upon  the  tragedy  the  fol- 
lowing were  missing  :  Lieutenant  Waring,  Private  Dawson,  the  cabman^ 
and  the  unrecognized  stranger.     So,  too,  was  Anatole's  hoAt, 


VIII. 

When  four  days  and  nights  had  passed  away  without  a  word  or 
sign  from  Waring,  the  garrison  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
officers  or  men  of  Battery  "  X"  who  still  believed  him  innocent  were 
idiots.  So  did  the  civil  authorities ;  but  those  were  days  when  the 
civil  authorities  of  Louisiana  commanded  less  respect  from  its  educated 
people  than  did  even  the  military.  The  police  force,  like  the  State, 
was  undergoing  a  process  called  reconstruction,  which  might  have  been 
impressive  in  theory,  l>ut  was  ridiculous  in  practice.  A  reward  had 
been  ofiered  by  business  associates  of  the  deceased  for  the  capture  and 
conviction  of  the  assassin.    A  distant  relative  of  old  Lasoelles  had 
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oome  to  take  charee  of  the  plaoe  until  Monsieur  Philippe  should 
arrive.  The  latters  address  had  been  found  amone  old  Armand's 
papers,  and  despatches,  via  Havana,  had  been  sent  to  him,  also  letters. 
Pierre  d'Hervilly  had  taken  the  weeping  widow  and  little  Nin  Nin  to 
bonne  maman^a  to  stay.  Alphonse  and  nis  woolly-pated  mother,  true 
to  D^ro  superstitions,  had  decamped.  Nothing  would  induce  them 
to  remain  under  the  roof  where  foul  murder  had  been  done.  '^  De 
hahnts"  was  what  they  were  afraid  of.  And  so  the  old  white  home- 
stead, though  surrounded  on  every  side  by  curiosity-seekers  and  prying 
eyes,  was  practically  deserted.  Cram  went  about  his  duties  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  light  aid.  Ferry  and  Pierce  both  commanded  sections 
now,  as  Doyle  remained  in  dose  arrest  and  *^  Pills  the  Less'^  in  close 
attendance.  Something  was  utterly  wrong  with  the  fellow.  Mrs. 
Doyle  had  not  again  ventured  to  show  her  red  nose  within  the  limits 
of  the  '^  barx,"  as  she  called  them,  a  hint  from  Braxton  having  proved 
suflScient;  but  that  she  was  ever  scouting  the  pickets  no  one  could 
doubt  Mom,  noon,  and  night  she  prowled  about  the  neighborhood, 
employing  the  *^  byes,''  so  she  termed  such  stray  sheep  in  army  blue 
as  a  dhrop  of  Anatole's  best  would  tempt,  to  carry  scrawling  notes  to 
Jim,  one  of  which,  falling  with  its  postman  by  the  wayside  and  turned 
over  by  the  euard  to  Captain  Cram  for  transmittal,  was  addressed  to 
Mister  Loot  nt  James  Doyle,  Lite  Bothery  X,  Jaxun  Barx,  and 
brought  the  only  laughter  to  his  lips  the  big  horse-artilleryman  had 
known  for  nearly  a  week.  Her  customary  Mercury,  Dawson,  had 
vanished  from  sight,  dropped,  with  many  another  and  often  a  better 
man,  as  a  deserter. 

Over  at  Waring's  abandoned  quarters  the  shades  were  drawn  and 
the  green  jalousies  bolted.  Pierce  stole  in  each  day  to  see  that  every- 
thing, even  to  the  augmented  heap  of  letters,  was  undisturbed,  and 
Ananias  drooped  in  the  court  below  and  refused  to  be  comforted. 
Cram  had  duly  notified  Waring's  relatives,  now  living  in  New  York, 
of  his  strange  and  sudden  disappearance,  but  made  no  mention  of  the 
cloud  of  suspicion  which  had  surrounded  his  name.  Meantime,  some 
legal  friends  of  the  family  were  overhauling  the  Lascelles  papers,  and 
a  dark-complexioned,  thick-set,  active  little  civilian  was  making  fre- 

J^uent  trips  between  department  head-quarters  and  barracks.  At  the 
ormer  he  compared  notes  with  Lieutenant  Reynolds,  and  at  the  latter 
with  Braxton  and  Cram.  The  last  interview  Mr.  Allerton  had  before 
leaving  with  his  &mily  for  the  North  was  with  this  same  lively  party, 
the  detective  who  joined  them  that  night  at  the  St.  Charles,  and  Aller- 
ton, being  a  man  of  much  substance,  had  tapped  his  pocket-book  sig- 
nificantly. " 

^^  The  difficulty  just  now  is  in  having  a  talk  with  the  widow,''  said 
this  official  to  Cram  and  Reynolds,  whom  he  had  met  by  appointment 
on  the  Thursday  following  the  eventful  Saturday  of  Braxton's  "  com- 
bined" review.  "  She  is  too  much  prostrated.  I've  simply  got  to 
wait  awhile,  and  meantime  go  about  this  other  affair.  Is  there  no 
way  in  which  you  can  see  her?" 

Cram  relapsed  into  a  brown  study.  Reynolds  was  poring  over  the 
note  written  to  Braxton  and  comparing  it  with  one  he  held  in  his 
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hsLud, — an  old  one^  and  one  that  told  an  old,  old  stoiy.  '^  I  know 
you'll  say  I  have  no  rieht  to  ask  this/^  it  read,  "  but  you're  a  gentle- 
man, and  I'm  a  friendless  woman  deserted  by  a  worthless  husband. 
My  own  people  are  ruined  by  the  war,  but  even  if  they  had  money 
they  wouldn't  send  any  to  me,  for  I  offended  them  all  by  marrying  a 
Yankee  officer.  Ood  knows  I  am  punished  enough  for  that.  But  I 
was  so  young  and  innocent  when  he  courted  me.  I  ought  to  of  left — 
I  would  of  left  him  as  soon  as  I  found  out  how  good-for-nothing  he 
really  was,  only  I  was  so  much  in  love  I  couldn't  I  was  fastenated, 
I  suppose.  Now  I've  sold  everything,  but  if  you'll  only  lend  me  fifty 
dollars  I'll  work  my  fingers  to  the  l£)ne  until  I  pay  it.  For  the  old 
home's  sake,  please  do.'^ 

"  It's  the  same  hand, — the  same  woman.  Cram,  beyond  a  doubt. 
She  bled  Waring  for  the  old  home's  sake  the  first  winter  he  was  in  the 
South.  He  told  me  all  about  it  two  years  ago  in  Washington,  when  we 
heard  of  her  the  second  time.  Now  she's  followed  him  over  here,  or 
got  here  first,  tried  the  same  game  probably,  met  with  a  refusal,  and 
this  anonymous  note  is  her  revenge.  The  man  she  married  was  a 
crack-brained  weakling  who  got  into  the  army  the  fag  end  of  the  war, 
fell  in  love  with  her  pretty  face,  married  her,  then  they  quarrelled,  and 
he  drank  himself  into  a  muddle-head.  She  ran  him  into  debt ;  then 
he  gambled  away  government  funds,  bolted,  was  caught,  and  would 
have  been  tried  and  sent  to  jail,  but  some  powerful  relative  saved  him 
that,  and  simply  had  him  dropped  ; — never  heard  of  him  again.  She 
was  about  a  month  grass-widowed  wiieu  Waring  came  on  his  first  duty 
there.  He  had  an  uncongenial  lot  of  brother  officers  for  a  two-com- 
pany post,  and  really  had  known  of  this  girl  and  her  people  before  the 
war,  and  she  appealed  to  him,  first  for  sympathy  and  help,  then  charity, 
then  blackmail,  I  reckon,  from  which  his  fever  saved  him.  Then  she 
struck  some  quartermaster  or  other  and  lived  off  him  for  a  while; 
drifted  over  here,  and  no  sooner  did  he  arrive,  all  ignorant  of  her 
presence  in  or  around  New  Orleans,  than  she  began  pestering  him 
again.  When  he  turned  a  deaf  ear,  she  probably  threatened,  and  then 
came  these  anonymous  missives  to  you  and  Braxton.  Yours  always 
came  by  mail,  you  say.  The  odd  thing  about  the  oolonel's — this  one, 
at  least — is  that  it  was  with  his  mail,  but  never  came  through  the  post- 
office." 

"  That's  all  very  interesting,"  said  the  little  civilian,  dryly,  "  but 
what  we  want  is  evidence  to  acquit  him  and  convict  somebody  else  of 
Lascelles's  death.     What  has  this  to  do  with  the  other?" 

"  This  much :  This  letter  came  to  Braxton  by  hand,  not  by  mail, — 
by  hand,  probably  direct  from  her.  What  hand  liad  access  to  the  office 
the  day  when  the  whole  command  was  out  at  review?  Certainly  no 
outsider.  The  mail  is  opened  and  distributed  on  its  arrival  at  nine 
o'clock  by  the  chief  clerk,  or  by  the  sergeant-major,  if  he  happens  to  be 
there,  though  he's  generally  at  guard  mount.  On  this  occasion  he  was 
out  at  review.  Leary,  chief  clerk,  tells  Colonel  Braxton  he  opened  and 
distributed  the  mail,  putting  the  colonel's  on  his  desk ;  Root  was  with 
him  and  helped.  The  third  clerk  came  in  later ;  had  been  out  all 
night,  drinking.     SUs  name  is  Dawson.     Dawson  goes  out  again  and 
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gets  fuller,  and  when  next  brought  home  is  put  in  hospital  under  a 
gentry.  Then  he  hears  of  the  murder,  boiti,  and  isn't  heard  from  sinoe, 
except  as  the  man  who  helped  Mrs.  Doyle  to  get  her  husband  home. 
He  is  the  fellow  who  brought  that  note.  He  knew  something  of  its 
oontents,  for  the  murder  terrified  him,  and  he  ran  away.  Find  his 
trail,  and  you  strike  that  of  the  woman  who  wrote  these.'' 

^'  By  the  Lord,  lieutenant,  if  you'll  quit  the  army  and  take  my  place 
you'll  make  a  name  and  a  fortune." 

"  And  if  you'll  quit  your  place  and  take  mine  you'll  get  your 
eoup  de  grdoe  in  some  picayune  Indian  fight  and  be  forgotten.  So  stay 
where  you  are ;  but  find  Dawson,  find  her,  find  what  they  know,  and 
you'll  be  famous." 

IX. 

That  night,  or  very  early  next  morning,  there  was  pandemonium 
at  the  barra^.  It  was  clear,  still,  beautiful.  A  soft  April  wind  was 
drifting  up  from  the  lower  coast,  laden  with  the  perfume  of  sweet  olive 
and  orange  blossoms.  Mrs.  Cram,  with  one  or  two  lady  friends  and  a 
party  of  officers,  had  been  chatting  in  low  tone  upon  their  gallery  until 
after  eleven,  but  elsewhere  about  the  moonlit  quadrangle  all  was  silence 
when  the  second  relief  was  posted.  Far  at  the  rear  of  the  walled 
enclosure,  where,  in  deference  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  war  as 
observed  in  the  good  old  days  whereof  our  seniors  tell,  the  sutler's 
establishment  was  planted  within  easy  hailing-distance  of  the  guard- 
house, there  was  still  the  sound  of  modified  revelry  by  night,  and  poker 
and  whiskey  punch  had  gathered  their  devotees  in  the  erimy  parlors  of 
Mr.  Finkbein,  and  here  the  belated  ones  tarried  until  long  after  mid- 
night, as  mast  of  them  were  bachelors  and  had  no  better  halves,  as  had 
Doyle,  to  fetch  them  home  "  out  of  the  wet."  Cram  and  his  lieuten- 
ants, with  the  exception  of  Doyle,  were  never  known  to  patronize  this 
establishment,  whatsoever  they  might  do  outside.  They  had  separated 
before  midnight,  and  little  Pierce,  after  his  customary  peep  into  Wa- 
ring's  preserves,  had  closed  the  door,  gone  to  his  own  room,  to  bed  and 
to  sleep.  Ferry,  as  battery  oflBcer  of  the  day,  had  made  the  rounds  of 
the  stables  and  gun-shed  about  one  o'clock,  and  had  encountered  Cap- 
tain Kinsey,  of  the  infantry,  coming  in  from  his  long  tramp  through 
the  dew-wet  field,  returning  from  the  inspection  of  the  sentry-post  at 
the  big  magazine. 

*'  No  news  of  poor  Sam  yet,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Kinsey,  sadly,  as  the 
two  came  strolling  in  together  through  the  rear  gate. 

"Nothing  whatever,"  was  Ferry's  answer.  "We  cannot  even 
form  a  conjecture,  unless  he,  too,  has  been  murdered.  Think  of  there 
being  a  warrant  out  for  his  arrest, — for  him,  Sam  Waring!" 

"  Well,"  said  Kinsey,  "  no  other  conclusion  could  be  well  arrived 
at,  unless  that  poor  brute  Doyle  did  it  in  a  drunken  row.  Pills  says 
he  never  saw  a  man  so  terror-stricken  as  he  seems  to  be.  He's  afraid 
to  leave  him,  really,  and  Doyle's  afraid  to  be  alone, — thinks  the  old 
woman  may  get  in." 

"  She  has  no  excuse  for  coming,  captain,"  said  Ferry.     "  When 
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she  told  Cram  she  most  see  her  husband  to-daji  that  she  was  oat  of 
money  and  starving^  the  captain  surprised  her  by  handing  her  fifty 
dollars,  which  is  much  more  than  she'd  have  got  from  Doyle.  She 
took  it,  of  course,  but  that  isn't  what  she  wanted.  She  wants  to  get 
at  him.     She  has  money  enough." 

"  Yes,  that  woman's  a  terror,  Ferry.  Old  Mrs.  Murtagh,  wife  of 
my  quartermaster  sergeant,  has  been  in  the  army  twenty  years,  and 
says  she  knew  her  well, — knew  all  her  people.  She  comes  from  a 
tough  lot,  and  they  had  a  bad  reputation  in  Texas  in  the  old  days. 
Doyle's  a  totally  different  man  since  she  turned  up.  Cram  tells  me. 
Hello  I  here's  '  Pills  the  Less,' "  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  they  came 
opposite  the  west  gate,  leading  to  the  hospital.  ''  How's  your  patient. 
Doc?" 

"  Well,  he's  sleeping  at  last.  He  seems  worn  out.  It's  the  first 
time  I've  left  him,  but  I'm  used  up  and  want  a  few  hours'  sleep. 
There  isn't  anything  to  drink  in  the  room,  even  if  he  should  wake,  and 
Jim  is  sleeping  or  lying  there  by  him." 

"  Oh,  he'll  do  all  right  now,  I  reckon,"  said  the  officer  of  the  day, 
cheerfully.  "  Go  and  get  your  sleep.  The  old  woman  can't  get  at 
him  unless  she  bribes  my  sentries  or  rides  the  air  on  a  broomstick, 
like'some  other  old  witches  I've  read  of.  Ferry  sleeps  in  the  adioinine 
room,  anyhow,  so  he  can  look  out  for  her.  Oood-night,  Doc.'  And 
so,  on  they  went,  glancing  upward  at  the  dim  light  just  showing 
through  the  window-blinds  in  the  gable  end  of  Doyle's  quarters,  and 
halting  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"  Come  over  and  have  a  pipe  with  me,  Ferry,"  said  the  captain. 
*^  It's  too  beautiful  a  night  to  turn  in.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
Waring,  anyhow.     This  thing  weighs  on  my  mind." 

"Done  with  you,  for  an  hour,  anyhow!"  said  Ferry.  "Just  wait 
a  minute  till  I  run  up  and  get  my  baccy." 

Presently  down  came  the  young  fellow  again,  meerschaum  in  hand, 
the  moonlight  glinting  on  his  slender  figure,  so  trim  and  jaunty  in  the 
battery  dress.  Kinsey  looked  him  over  with  a  smile  of  soldierly  ap- 
proval and  a  whimsical  comment  on  the  contrast  between  the  appear- 
ance of  this  young  artillery  sprig  and  that  of  his  own  stout  personality, 
clad  as  he  was  in  a  bulging  Blue  flannel  sack-coat,  only  distinguishable 
in  cut  and  style  from  civilian  garb  by  its  having  brass  buttons  and  a 
pair  of  tarnished  old  shoulder-straps.  Ferry  was  a  swell.  His  shell 
jacket  fitted  like  wax.  The  Russian  shoulder-knots  of  twisted  gold 
were  of  the  handsomest  make.  The  riding-breeches,  top-boots,  and 
spurs  were  such  that  even  Waring  could  not  criticise.  His  sabre 
gleamed  in  the  moonbeams,  and  Kinsey's  old  leather-covered  sword 
looked  dingy  by  contrast.  His  belt  fitted  trim  and  taut,  and  was  pol- 
ished as  his  boot-tops ;  Kinsey's  sank  down  over  the  left  hip,  and  was 
worn  brown.  The  sash  Ferry  sported  as  battery  officer  of  tne  day  was 
draped.  West  Point  fashion,  over  the  shoulder  and  around  the  waist, 
and  accurately  knotted  and  looped;  Kinsey's  old  war-worn  crimson 
net  was  slung  higgledy-piggledy  over  his  broad  chest. 

"  What  swells  you  fellows  are.  Ferry !"  he  said,  laughingly,  as  the 
youngster  came  dancing  down.     "  Even  old  Doyle  gets  out  here  in  his 
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scarlet  plame  oocasionally  and  pats  os  donghboTS  to  shame.  Wfaaf  s 
the  use  in  tiying  to  make  such  a  rig  as  ours  look  soldierly  ?  If  it 
were  not  for  the  brass  buttons  our  coats  would  make  us  look  like  par- 
sons and  our  hats  like  monkeys.  As  for  this  undress,  all  that  can  be 
said  in  its  favor  is,  you  can't  spoil  it  even  by  sleeping  out  on  the  levee 
in  ity  as  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  do.     Let's  go  out  there  now." 

It  was  perhaps  quarter  of  two  when  they  took  their  seats  on  the 
wooden  bench  under  the  trees,  and,  lighting  their  pipes,  eazed  out  over 
the  broad  sweeping  flood  of  the  Mississippi,  gleaming  like  a  silvered 
shield  in  the  moonlight.  Far  across  at  the  opposite  shore  the  low  line 
of  orange-groves  and  plantation  houses  and  quarters  was  merged  in 
one  long  streak  of  gloom,  relieved  only  at  intervals  by  twinkling  light. 
Farther  up-stream,  like  dozing  sea-dogs,  the  fleet  of  monitors  lay 
moored  along  the  bank,  with  the  masts  and  roofs  of  Algiers  dimly  out- 
lined against  the  crescent  sweep  of  lights  that  marked  the  levee  of  the 
great  Southern  metropolis,  still  prostrate  from  the  savage  buffeting 
of  the  war,  yet  so  soon  to  rouse  from  lethargy,  resume  her  sway,  and, 
stretching  forth  her  arms,  to  draw  once  again  to  her  bosom  the  wealth 
and  tribute,  tenfold  augmented,  of  the  very  heart  of  the  nation,  until, 
mistress  of  the  commerce  of  a  score  of  States,  she  should  rival  even 
New  York  in  the  volume  of  her  trade.  Below  them,  away  to  the  east 
towards  English  Turn,  rolled  the  tawny  flood,  each  ripple  and  eddy 
and  swirling  pool  crested  with  silver, — the  twinkling  lights  at  Chal- 
mette  barely  distinguishable  from  dim,  low-hanging  stars.  Midway 
the  black  hulk  of  some  big  ocean  voyager  was  forging  slowly,  steadily 
towards  them,  the  red  light  of  the  port  side  already  obscured,  the 
white  and  ^reen  growing  with  every  minute  more  and  more  distinct, 
and,  save  the  faint  rustle  of  the  leaves  overhead,  murmuring  under 
the  touch  of  the  soft,  southerly  night  wind,  the  plash  of  wavelet 
against  the  wooden  pier,  and  the  measured  foot-fall  of  the  sentry  on 
the  flagstone  walk  in  front  of  the  sally-port,  not  a  sound  was  to  be 
heard. 

For  a  while  they  smoked  in  silence,  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the 
night,  though  each  was  tiiinking  only  of  the  storm  that  swept  over 
the  scene  the  Sunday  previous  and  of  the  tragedy  that  was  borne  upon 
its  wings.     At  last  Kinsey  shook  himself  together. 

"  Ferry,  sometimes  I  come  out  here  for  a  quiet  smoke  and  think. 
Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  what  a  fearful  force,  what  illimitable  power, 
there  is  sweeping  by  us  here  night  after  night  with  never  a  sound  ?" 

"Oh,  you  mean  the  Mississip,"  said  Ferry,  flippantly.  "It 
would  be  a  case  of  mops  and  brooms,  I  fancy,  if  she  were  to  bust 
through  the  bank  and  sweep  us  out  into  the  swamps." 

"  Fxactly !  that's  in  case  she  broke  loose,  as  you  say ;  but  even 
when  in  the  shafts,  as  she  is  now,  between  the  levees,  how  long  would 
it  take  her  to  sweep  a  fellow  from  here  out  into  the  gulf,  providing 
nothing  interposed  to  stop  him?" 

"  Matter  of  simple  mathematical  calculation,"  said  Ferry,  practi- 
cally. "They  say  it's  an  eight-mile  current  easy  out  there  in  the 
middle  where  she's  booming.  Look  at  that  barrel  scooting  down 
yonder.     Now,  I'd  lay  a  fiver  I  could  cut  loose  from  here  at  reveille 
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and  shoot  the  passes  before  taps  and  never  pull  a  stroke.  It's  less 
than  eighty  miles  down  to  the  forts/' 

''  Well,  then,  a  skiff  like  that  that  old  Anatole's  blaspheming  about 
losing  wouldn't  take  very  long  to  ride  over  that  route,  would  it  ?"  said 
Kinsey,  reflectively. 

'^  No,  not  if  allowed  to  slide.  But  somebody'd  be  sure  to  put  out 
and  haul  it  in  as  a  prize, — flotsam  and  what-you-rmay-call-'em.  You 
see  these  old  niggers  all  alone  here  with  their  skiffs  tacking  on  to  every 
bit  of  drift-wowl  that's  worth  having." 

"But,  Ferry,  do  you  think  they'd  venture  out  in  such  a  storm 
as  Sunday  last? — think  anything  could  live  in  it  short  of  a  decked 
ship?" 

"  No,  probably  not.     Certainly  not  Anatole's  boat." 

"  Well,  that's  just  what  I'm  afraid  of,  and  what  Cram  and  Rey- 
nolds dread." 

"  Do  they  ?  Well,  so  far  as  that  storm's  concerned,  it  would  have 
blown  it  down-stream  until  it  came  to  the  big  bend  below  here  to  the 
east.  Then,  by  rights,  it  ought  to  have  blown  against  the  left  bank. 
But  every  inch  of  it  has  been  scouted  all  the  way  to  quarantine.  The 
whole  river  was  filled  with  drift,  though,  and  it  might  have  been 
wedged  in  a  lot  of  logs  and  swept  out  anyhow.  Splendid  ship,  that ! 
Who  is  she,  do  you  suppose  ?" 

The  great  black  hull  with  its  lofty  tracery  of  masts  and  spars  was 
now  just  about  opposite  the  barracks,  slowly  and  majestically  ascending 
the  stream. 

"  One  of  those  big  British  freight  steamers  that  moor  there  below 
the  French  Market,  I  reckon.  They  seldom  come  up  at  night  unless 
it's  in  the  full  of  the  moon,  and  even  then  they  move  with  the  utmost 
caution.     See,  she's  slowing  up  now." 

"Hello!  Listen!  Whatrs  that?"  exclaimed  Ferry,  starting  to 
his  feet. 

A  distant,  muffled  cry.  A  distant  shot.  The  sentry  at  the  sally- 
port dashed  through  the  echoing  vault,  then  bang  1  came  the  loud  roar 
of  his  piece,  followed  by  the  yell  of — 

"Fire!  fire!     The  guard  P' 

With  one  spring  Ferry  was  down  the  levee  and  darted  like  a  deer 
across  the  road,  Kinsey  lumbering  heavily  after.  Even  as  he  sped 
through  the  stone-flagged  way,  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  drum  at  the 
guard-house,  followed  instantly  by  the  blare  of  the  bugle  from  the 
battery  quarters,  sounded  the  stirring  alarm.  A  shrill,  agonized 
female  voice  was  madly  screaming  for  help.  Guards  and  sentries  were 
rushing  to  the  scene,  and  flames  were  bursting  from  the  front  window 
of  Doyle's  quarters.  Swift  though  Ferry  ran,  others  were  closer  to 
the  spot.  Haifa  dozen  active  young  soldiers,  members  of  the  infantry 
guard,  had  sprung  to  the  rescue.  When  Ferry  dashed  up  to  the 
gallery  he  was  just  in  time  to  stumble  over  a  writhing  and  prostrate 
form,  to  help  extinguish  the  blazing  clothing  of  another,  to  seize  his 
water-bucket  and  douse  its  contents  over  a  third, — one  yelline,  the 
others  stupefied  by  smoke— or  something.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to 
tell  it,  daring  fellows  had  ripped  down  the  blazing  shades  and  shutters. 
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tOBsed  them  to  the  parade  beneath^  dumped  a  heap  of  soaked  and 
smoking  bedding  out  of  the  rear  windows^  splashed  a  few  bucketfuls 
of  water  about  the  reeking  room,  and  the  fire  was  out  But  the 
doctors  were  working  their  best  to  bring  back  the  spark  of  life  to  two 
senseless  forms,  and  to  still  the  shrieks  of  agony  that  burst  from  the 
seared  and  blistered  lips  of  Bridget  Doyle. 

While  willing  hands  bore  these  scorched  semblances  of  humanity 
to  neighboring  rooms  and  tender-hearted  women  hurried  to  add  their 
ministering  touch,  and  old  Braxton  ordered  the  excited  garrison  back  to 
quarters  and  bed,  he,  with  Cram  and  Kinsey  and  Ferry^  made  prompt 
examination  of  the  premises.  On  the  table  two  whiskey-bottles,  one 
empty,  one  nearly  full,  that  Dr.  Potts  declared  were  not  there  when  he 
left  at  one.  On  the  mantel  a  phial  of  chloroform,  which  was  also  not 
there  before.  But  a  towel  soaked  with  the  stifling  contents  lay  on  the 
floor  by  Jim's  rude  pallet,  and  a  handkerchief  half  soaked^  half  con- 
sumed, was  on  the  chair  which  had  stood  by  the  bedside  among  the 
fragments  of  an  overturned  kerosene  lamp. 

A  quick  examination  of  the  patients  showed  that  Jim,  the  n^ro, 
bad  been  chloroformed  and  was  not  burned  at  all,  that  Doyle  was 
severely  burned  and  had  probably  inhaled  flames,  and  that  the  woman 
was  crazed  with  drink,  terror,  and  burns  combined.  It  took  the  efibrts 
of  two  or  three  men  and  the  influence  of  powerful  opiates  to  quiet  her. 
Taxed  with  negligence  or  complicity  on  the  part  of  the  sentry,  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard  repudiated  the  idea,  and  assured  Colonel  Braxton 
that  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  any  one  to  get  either  in  or  out  of  the 
garrison  without  encountering  the  sentry,  and,  taking  his  lantern,  led 
the  way  out  to  the  hospital  grounds  by  a  winding  foot-path  among  the 
trees  to  a  point  in  the  high  white  picket  fence  where  two  slats  had  been 
shoved  aside.  Any  one  coming  along  the  street  without  could  pass  far 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  sentry  at  the  west  gate,  and  slip  in  with  the 
utmost  ease,  and  once  inside,  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  dodge  pos- 
sible reliefs  and  patrols.  No  sentry  was  posted  at  the  gate  through  the 
wall  that  separated  the  garrison  proper  from  the  hospital  grounds. 
Asked  why  he  had  not  reported  this,  the  sergeant  smiled  and  said  there 
were  a  dozen  others  just  as  convenient,  so  what  was  the  use?  He  did. 
not  say,  however,  that  he  and  his  fellows  had  recourse  to  them  night 
after  night. 

It  was  three  o'clock  when  the  officers'  families  fairly  got  settled 
down  again  and  back  to  their  beds,  and  the  silence  of  night  once  more 
reigned  over  Jackson  Barracks.  One  would  suppose  that  such  a  scene 
of  terror  and  excitement  was  enough^  and  that  now  the  trembling, 
frightened  women  might  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  peace ;  but  it  was  not 
to  be.  Hardly  had  one  of  their  number  closed  her  eyes,  hardly  had 
all  the  flickering  lights,  save  those  at  the  hospital  and  guard-bouse, 
been  downed  again,  when  the  strained  nerves  of  the  oocupauts  of  the 
officers'  quadrangle  were  jumped  into  mad  jangling  once  more  and  all 
the  barracks  aroused  a  second  time,  and  this,  too,  by  a  woman's  shriek 
of  horror. 

Mrs.  Conroy,  a  delicate,  fragile  little  body,  wife  of  a  junior  lieu- 
tenant of  infantry  occupying  a  set  of  quarters  in  the  same  building 
Vol.  LI.— 21 
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withy  bat  at  the  opposite  end  from,  Pierce  and  Waring,  was  foaDd 
lying  senseless  at  the  head  of  the  gallery  stairs. 

When  revived,  amid  tears  and  tremblings  and  incoherent  exclama- 
tions she  declared  that  she  had  gone  down  to  the  big  ice-chest  on  the 
ground-floor  to  get  some  milk  for  her  nervous  and  frightened  child  and 
was  hurrying  noiselessly  up  the  stairs  again, — ^the  only  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  first  and  second  floors, — when,  face  to  face,  in 
front  of  his  door,  she  came  upon  Mr.  Waring,  or  his  ghost ;  that  his 
eyes  were  fixed  and  glassy ;  that  he  did  not  seem  to  see  her  even  when 
he  spoke,  for  speak  he  did.  His  voice  sounded  like  a  moan  of  anguish, 
she  said,  but  the  words  were  distinct:  "Where  is  my  knife?  Who 
has  taken  my  knife?'' 

And  then  little  Pierce,  who  had  helped  to  raise  and  carry  the 
stricken  woman  to  her  room,  suddenly  darted  out  on  the  gallery  and 
ran  along  to  the  door  he  had  closed  four  hours  earlier.  It  was  open. 
Striking  a  match,  he  hurried  through  into  the  chamber  beyond,  and 
there,  face  downward  upon  the  bed,  lay  his  friend  and  comrade  Waring, 
moaning  like  one  in  the  delirium  of  fever. 


X. 

Lieutenant  Reynolds  was  seated  at  his  desk  at  department  head- 
quarters about  nine  o'clock  that  morning  when  an  orderly  in  light- 
battery  dress  dismounted  at  the  banquette  and  came  up  the  stairs  three 
at  a  jump.  ^^  Captain  Cram's  compliments,  sir,  and  this  is  immediate," 
he  reported,  as  he  held  forth  a  note.  Reynolds  tore  it  open,  read  it 
hastily  through,  then  said,  ^'  Go  and  fetch  me  a  cab  quick  as  you  can," 
and  disappeared  in  the  general's  room.  Half  an  hour  later  he  was 
spinning  down  the  levee  towards  the  French  Market,  and  before  ten 
o  clock  was  seated  in  the  captain's  cabin  of  the  bi^  British  steamer 
Ambassador,  which  had  arrived  at  her  moorings  during  the  night. 
Cram  and  Kinsey  were  already  there,  and  to  them  the  skipper  was 
telling  his  story. 

Off  the  Tortugas,  just  about  as  they  had  shaped  their  course  for  the 
Belize,  they  were  nailed  by  the  little  steamer  Tampa,  bound  from  New 
Orleans  to  Havana.  The  sea  was  calm,  and  a  boat  put  off  from  the 
Tampa  and  came  alongside,  and  presently  a  gentleman  was  assisted 
aboard.  He  seemed  weak  from  illness,  but  explained  that  he  was 
Lieutenant  Waring,  of  the  United  States  Artillery,  had  been  acciden- 
tally carried  off  to  sea,  and  the  Ambassador  was  the  first  inward-bound 
ship  they  had  sighted  since  crossing  the  bar.  He  would  be  most 
thankful  for  a  passage  back  to  New  Orleans.  Captain  Baird  had  wel- 
comed him  with  the  heartiness  of  the  British  tar,  and  made  him  at 
home  in  his  cabin.  The  lieutenant  was  evidently  far  from  well,  and 
seemed  somewhat  dazed  and  mentally  distressed.  He  could  give  no 
account  of  his  mishap  other  than  that  told  him  by  the  officers  of  the 
Tampa,  which  had  lain  to  when  overtaken  by  the  gale  on  Saturday 
night,  and  on  Sunday  morning  when  they  resumed  their  course  down- 
stream they  overhauled  a  light  skiff  and  were  surprised  to  find  a  man 
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aboaidy  drenched  and  eenaelefls.  ^'  The  left  ride  of  his  face  was  badly 
braised  and  discolored,  even  when  he  came  to  us,''  said  Baird,  **  and 
he  must  have  been  slugged  and  robbed,  for  his  watch,  his  seal-ring,  and 
what  little  money  he  hfld  were  all  gone."  The  second  officer  of  the 
Tampa  had  fitted  him  out  with  a  clean  shirt,  and  the  steward  dried  his 
clothing  as  best  he  could,  but  the  coat  was  stained  and  clotted  with 
blood.  Mr.  Waring  had  slept  heavily  much  of  the  way  back  until  they 
passed  Pilot  Town.  Then  he  was  up  and  dressed  Thursday  afternoon, 
and  seemingly  in  better  spirits,  when  he  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  New 
Orleans  Picayune  wliich  the  pilot  had  left  aboard,  and  was  reading 
that,  when  suddenly  he  started  to  his  feet  with  an  exclamation  of 
amaze,  and,  when  the  captain  turned  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
Waring  was  ghastly  pale  and  fearfully  excited  by  something  he  had 
read.  He  hid  the  paper  under  his  coat  and  sprang  up  on  deck  and 
paced  nervously  to  and  fro  for  hours,  and  began  to  grow  so  ill,  ap- 
parently, that  Captain  Baird  was  much  worried.  At  night  he  b^ged 
to  be  put  ashore  at  the  barracks  instead  of  going  on  up  to  town,  and 
Baird  had  become  so  troubled  about  him  that  he  sent  his  second  officer 
in  the  gig  with  him,  landed  him  on  the  levee  opposite  the  sally-port, 
and  there,  thanking  them  heartily,  but  declining  further  assistance. 
Waring  had  hurri^  through  the  entrance  into  the  barrack  square. 
Mr.  Royce,  the  second  officer,  said  there  was  considerable  excitement, 
beating  of  drums  and  sounding  of  bugles,  at  the  post,  as  they  rowed 
towards  the  shore.  He  did  not  learn  the  cause.  Captain  Baird  was 
most  anxious  to  learn  if  the  gentleman  had  safely  reached  his  destina- 
tion. Cram  replied  that  he  had,  but  in  a  state  bordering  on  delirium 
and  unable  to  give  any  coherent  account  of  himself.  He  could  tell 
he  had  been  aboard  the  Ambassador  and  the  Tampa,  but  that  was 
about  all. 

And  then  they  told  Baird  that  what  Waring  probably  saw  was 
Wednesday's  paper  with  the  details  of  the  inquest  on  the  body  of 
Lascelles  and  tne  chain  of  evidence  pointing  to  himself  as  the  murderer. 
This  caused  honest  Captain  Baird  to  lay  ten  to  one  he  wasn't,  and  five 
to  one  he'd  never  heard  of  it  till  he  got  the  paper  above  Pilot  Town. 
Whereupon  all  three  officers  clapped  the  Briton  on  the  back  and  shook 
him  by  the  hand  and  begged  his  company  to  dinner  at  the  barracks  and 
at  Moreau's;  and  then,  while  Reynolds  sped  to  the  police-office  and 
Kinsey  back  to  Colonel  Braxton,  whom  he  represented  at  the  inter- 
view, Cram  remounted,  and,  followed  by  the  faithful  Jeffers,  trotted 
up  Rampart  Street  and  sent  in  his  card  to  Madame  Lascelles,  and 
Madame  s  maid  brought  back  reply  that  she  was  still  too  shocked  and 
stricken  to  receive  visitors.  So  also  did  Madame  d'Hervilly  deny  her- 
self, and  Cram  rode  home  to  Nell. 

"  It  is  useless,"  he  said,     "  She  will  not  see  me." 

^'  Then  she  shall  see  me,"  said  Mrs.  Cram. 

And  so  a  second  time  did  Jeffers  make  the  trip  to  town  that  day, 
this  time  perched  with  folded  arms  in  the  rumble  of  the  pony-phaeton. 

And  while  she  was  gone,  the  junior  doctor  was  having  the  liveliest 
experience  of  his  few  years  of  service.  Scorched  and  burned  though 
she  was,  Mrs.  Doyle's  fiiculties  seemed  to  have  returned  with  renewed 
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acuteness  and  foroe.  She  demanded  to  be  taken  to  her  husband's  side, 
bat  the  doctor  sternly  refused.  She  demanded  to  be  told  his  condition, 
and  was  informed  that  it  was  so  critical  he  must  not  be  disturbed, 
especially  by  her,  who  was  practically  respon^ble  for  all  his  trouble. 
Then  she  insisted  on  knowing  whether  he  was  conscious  and  whether 
he  had  asked  for  a  priest,  and  when  informed  that  Father  Foley  had 
already  arrived,  it  required  the  strength  of  four  men  to  hold  her. 
She  raved  like  a  maniac,  and  her  screams  appalled  the  garrison.  But 
screams  and  struggles  were  all  in  vain.  ^^  Pills  the  Less"  sent  for  bis 
senior,  and  ^^  Pills  the  Pitiless"  more  than  ever  deserved  his  name.  He 
sent  for  a  strait-jacket,  saw  her  securely  stowed  away  in  that  and  borne 
over  to  a  vacant  room  in  the  old  hospital,  set  the  steward's  wife  on 
watch  and  a  sentry  at  the  door,  went  back  to  Waring's  bedside,  where 
Sam  lay  tossing  in  burning  fever,  murmured  his  few  words  of  caution 
to  Pierce  and  Ferry,  then  hastened  back  to  where  poor  Doyle  was  gasp- 
ing in  agony  of  mind  and  body,  clinging  to  the  hand  of  the  gentle 
soldier  of  the  cross,  gazing  piteously  into  his  father  confessor's  eyes, 
drinking  in  his  words  of  exhortation,  yet  unable  to  make  articulate 
reply.  The  flames  had  done  their  cruel  work.  Only  in  desperate 
pain  could  he  speak  again. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  Mrs.  Cram  came  driving  back  to  bar^ 
racks,  bringing  Mr.  Reynolds  with  her.  Her  eyes  were  dilated,  her 
cheeks  flushed  with  excitement,  as  she  sprang  from  the  low  phaeton, 
and,  with  a  murmured  ''  Come  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can"  to  her  hus- 
band, she  sped  away  up  the  stairs,  leaving  him  to  receive  and  entertain 
her  passenger. 

'^  I,  too,  went  to  see  Madame  Lascelles  late  this  afternoon,"  said 
Reynolds.     "  I  wished  to  show  her  this." 

It  was  a  copy  of  a  despatch  to  the  chief  of  police  of  New  Orleans. 
It  stated  in  effect  that  Philippe  Lascelles  had  not  been  seen  or  heard  of 
around  Key  West  for  over  two  weeks.  It  was  believed  that  he  had 
gone  to  Havana. 

"  Can  you  get  word  of  this  to  our  friend  the  detective  ?"  asked 
Cram. 

"  I  have  wired  already.  He  has  gone  to  Georgia.  What  I  hoped 
to  do  was  to  note  the  effect  of  this  on  Madame  Lascelles ;  but  she  was 
too  ill  to  see  me.  Luckily,  Mrs.  Cram  was  there,  and  I  sent  it  up  to 
her.     She  will  tell  you.     Now  I  have  to  see  Braxton." 

And  then  came  a  messenger  to  ask  Cram  to  join  the  doctor  at 
Doyle's  quarters  at  once  :  so  he  scurried  up-stairs  to  see  Nell  first  and 
learn  her  tidings. 

"Did  I  not  tell  you?"  she  exclaimed,  as  he  entered  the  parlor. 
"  Philippe  Lascelles  was  here  that  very  night,  and  had  been  seen  with 
his  brother  at  the  office  on  Royal  Street  twice  before  this  thing  hap- 

rtned,  and  they  had  trouble  about  money.  Oh,  I  made  her  understand, 
appealed  to  her  as  a  woman  to  do  what  she  could  to  right  Mr.  Wa- 
ring, who  was  so  generally  believed  to  be  the  guilty  man.  I  told  her 
we  had  detectives  tracing  Philippe  and  would  soon  find  how  and  when 
he  reached  New  Orleans.  Finally  I  showed  her  the  despatch  that  Mr. 
Reynolds  sent  up,  and  at  last  she  broke  down,  burst  into  tears,  and  said 
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she^  too,  had  learned  sinoe  the  inquest  that  Philippe  was  with  her  hus- 
bandy  and  probably  was  the  stranger  referred  to,  that  awful  night.  She 
even  suspected  it  at  the  time,  for  she  knew  he  came  not  to  borrow  but 
to  demand  money  that  was  rightfully  his,  and  also  certain  papers  that 
Armand  held  and  that  now  were  gone.  It  was  she  who  told  me  of 
Philippe's  having  been  seen  with  Armand  at  the  office,  but  she  de- 
clared she  could  not  believe  that  he  would  kill  her  husband.  I  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  Armand  had  fired  two  shots  from  his  pistol,  appar- 
ently, and  that  no  bullet-marks  had  been  found  in  the  room  where  the 
quarrel  took  place,  and  that  if  his  shots  had  taken  effect  on  his  antag- 
onist he  simply  could  not  have  been  Waring,  for  though  Waring  had 
been  bruised  and  beaten  about  the  head,  the  doctor  said  there  was  no 
sign  of  bullet-mark  about  him  anywhere.  She  recognized  the  truth  of 
this,  but  still  she  said  she  believed  that  there  was  a  quarrel  or  was  to 
be  a  quarrel  between  her  husband  and  Mr.  Waring.  Otherwise  I  be- 
lieve her  throughout.  I  believe  that,  no  matter  what  romance  there 
was  about  her  nursing  Philippe  and  his  falling  in  love  with  her,  she 
did  not  encourage  him,  did  not  call  him  here  again,  was  true  to  her 
old  husband.  She  is  simply  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the  quarrel 
which  killed  her  husband  was  between  himself  and  Mr.  Waring,  and 
that  it  occurred  after  Philippe  had  got  his  money  and  papers,  and 
gone.*' 

"  W-e-e-11,  Philippe  will  have  a  heap  to  explain  when  he  is  found,'' 
was  Cram's  reply.  "  Now  I  have  to  go  to  Doyle's.  He  is  making 
some  confession,  I  expect,  to  the  priest." 

But  Cram  never  dreamed  for  an  instant  what  that  was  to  be. 

That  night  poor  Doyle's  spirit  took  its  flight,  and  the  story  of 
misery  he  had  to  tell,  partly  by  scrawling  with  a  pencil,  partly  by 
gesture  in  reply  to  question,  partly  in  painfully-gasped  sentences,  a 
few  words  at  a  time,  was  practically  this.  Lascelles  and  his  party  did 
indeed  leave  him  at  the  Pelican  when  he  was  so  drunk  he  only  vaguely 
knew  what  was  going  on  or  what  had  happened  in  the  bar-room  where 
they  were  drinking,  but  his  wife  had  told  him  the  whole  story.  Las- 
celles wanted  more  drink,— champagne ;  the  bar- tender  wanted  to 
close  up.  They  bought  several  bottles,  however,  and  had  them  put  in 
the  cab,  and  Lascelles  was  gay  and  singing,  and,  instead  of  going 
directly  home,  insisted  on  stopping  to  make  a  call  on  the  lady  who 
occupied  the  upper  floor  of  the  house  Doyle  rented  on  the  levee. 
Doyle  rarely  saw  her,  but  she  sometimes  wrote  to  Lascelles  and  got 
Bridget  to  take  the  letters  to  him.  She  was  setting  her  cap  for  the  old 
Frenchman.  "We  called  her  Mrs.  Dawson."  The  cabman  drove 
very  slowly  through  the  storm  as  Doyle  walked  home  along  with 
Bridget  and  some  man  who  was  helping,  and  when  they  reached  the 
gate  there  was  the  cab  and  Waring  in  it.  The  cab-driver  was  standing 
by  his  horse,  swearing  at  the  delay  and  saying  he  would  charge  double 
fere.  Doyle  had  had  trouble  with  his  wife  for  many  years,  and  re- 
newed trouble  lately  because  of  two  visits  Lascelles  had  paid  there,  and 
that  evening  when  she  sent  for  him  he  was  drinking  in  Waring's  room, 
had  been  drinking  during  the  day;  he  dreaded  more  trouble,  and  'twas 
he  who  took  Waring's  knife,  and  still  had  it,  he  said,  when  he  entered 
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the  gate,  and  no  sooner  did  he  see  Lasoelles  at  his  door  than  he  ordered 
him  to  leave.  Lascelles  refused  to  go.  Doyle  knocked  him  down,  and 
the  Frenohman  sprang  up,  swearing  vengeance.  Lascelles  fired  two 
shots,  and  Doyle  struck  once, — with  the  knife, — and  there  lay  Lascelles, 
dead,  before  Doyle  could  know  or  realize  what  he  was  doing.  In  fact, 
Doyle  never  did  know.  It  was  what  his  wife  had  told  him,  and  life 
had  been  a  hell  to  him  ever  since  that  woman  came  back.  She  had 
blackmailed  him,  more  or  less,  ever  since  he  got  his  commission,  because 
of  an  old  trouble  he'd  had  in  Texas. 

And  this  confession  was  written  out  for  him,  signed  by  Doyle  on 
his  dying  bed,  duly  witnessed,  and  the  civil  authorities  were  promptly 
notified.  Bridget  Doyle  was  handed  over  to  the  police.  Certain  de- 
tectives out  somewhere  on  the  trail  of  somebody  else  were  telegraphed 
to  come  in,  and  four  days  later,  when  the  force  of  the  fever  was 
broken  and  Waring  lay  weak,  languid,  but  returning  to  his  senses, 
Cram  and  the  doctor  read  the  confusion  to  their  patient,  and  then 
started  to  their  feet  as  he  almost  sprang  from  the  bed. 

"  It's  an  infernal  lie !"  he  weakly  cried.  "  I  took  that  knife  from 
Doyle  and  kept  it.    I  myself  saw  Lascelles  to  his  gate,  safe  and  sound.'' 


XI. 

The  sunshine  of  an  exquisite  April  morning  was  shimmering  over 
the  Louisiana  lowlands  as  Battery  "  X"  was  "  hitching  in,"  and  Mrs. 
Cram's  pretty  pony-phaeton  came  flashing  through  the  garrison  gate 
and  reined  up  in  front  of  the  guns.  A  proud  and  happy  woman  was 
Mrs.  Cram,  and  daintily  she  gathered  the  spotless,  cream-colored  reins 
and  slanted  her  long  English  driving-whip  at  the  exact  angle  pre- 
scribed by  the  vogue  of  tne  day.  By  her  side,  reclining  luxuriously 
on  his  pillows,  was  Sam  Waring,  now  senior  first  lieutenant  of  the 
battery,  taking  his  first  airing  since  his  strange  illness.  Pallid  and 
thin  though  he  was,  that  young  gentleman  was  evidently  capable  of 
appreciating  to  the  fullest  extent  the  devoted  attentions  of  which  he 
had  been  the  object  ever  since  his  return.  Stanch  friend  and  fervent 
champion  of  her  husband's  most  distinguished  officer  at  any  time, 
Mrs.  Cram  had  thrown  herself  into  his  cause  with  a  zeal  that  chal- 
lenged the  admiration  even  of  the  men  whom  she  mercilessly  snubbed 
because  they  had  accepted  the  general  verdict  that  Lascelles  had  died 
by  Waring's  hand.  Had  they  met  in  the  duello  as  practised  in  the 
South  in  those  days,  sword  to  sword,  or  armed  with  pistol  at  twelve 
paces,  she  would  have  shuddered,  but  maintained  that  as  a  soldier  and 
gentleman  Waring  could  not  have  refused  his  opponent's  challenge, 
inexcusable  though  such  challenge  might  have  been.  But  that  ne 
could  have  stooped  to  vulgar,  unregulated  fracas,  without  seconds  or 
the  formality  of  the  cartel,  first  with  fists  and  those  women's  weapons, 
nails,  then  knives  or  stilettoes,  as  though  he  were  some  low  dago  or 
Sicilian, — why,  that  was  simply  and  utterly  incredible.  None  the  less 
she  was  relieved  and  r^oiced,  as  were  all  Waring's  friends,  when  the 
full  purport  of  poor  Doyle's  djdng  confession  was  noised  abroad.    Even 
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those  who  were  aoeptical  were  now  silenced.  For  foar  days  her  com- 
fort and  relief  had  oeen  inexpressible ;  and  then  came  the  hour  when, 
with  woe  and  trouble  in  his  face,  her  husband  returned  to  her  from 
Waring's  bedside  with  the  incomprehensible  tidings  that  he  had  utterly 
repudiated  Doyle's  confession, — had,  indeed,  said  that  which  could 
probably  only  serve  to  renew  the  suspicion  of  his  own  guilt,  or  else 
justify  the  theory  that  he  was  demented. 

Though  Cram  and  the  doctor  warned  Waring  not  to  talk,  talk  he 
would,  to  Pierce,  to  Ferry,  to  Ananias ;  and  though  these  three  were 
pledged  by  Cram  to  reveal  to  no  one  what  Waring  said,  it  plunged 
them  in  an  agony  of  doubt  and  misgiving.  Day  after  day  had  the 
patient  told  and  re-told  the  story,  and  never  could  cross-questioning 
shake  him  in  the  least.  Cram  sent  for  Reynolds  and  took  him  into 
their  confidence,  and  Reynolds  heard  the  story  and  added  his  questions, 
but  to  no  effect.  From  first  to  last  he  remembered  every  incident 
up  to  his  parting  with  Lascelles  at  his  own  gateway.  After  that — 
nothing. 

His  story,  in  brief,  was  as  follows.  He  was  both  surprised  and 
concerned,  while  smoking  and  chatting  with  Mr.  Allerton  in  the  rotunda 
of  the  St.  Charles,  to  see  Lascelles  with  a  friend,  evidently  watching 
an  opportunity  of  speaking  with  him.  He  had  noticed  about  a  week 
previous  a  marked  difference  in  the  old  Frenchman's  manner,  and 
three  days  before  the  tragedy,  when  calling  on  his  way  from  town  to 
see  Madame  and  Nin  Nin,  was  informed  that  they  were  not  at  home, 
and  Monsieur  himself  was  the  informant ;  nor  did  he,  as  heretofore, 
invite  Waring  to  enter.  Sam  was  a  fellow  who  detested  misunder- 
standing. Courteouslv,  but  positively,  he  demanded  explanation.  Las- 
celles shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  gave  it.  He  had  heard  too  much 
of  Monsieurs  attentions  to  Madame  his  wife,  and  desired  their  imme- 
diate discontinuance.  He  must  request  Monsieur's  assurance  that  he 
would  not  again  visit  Beau  Rivage,  or  else  the  reparation  due  a  man 
of  honor,  etc.  "  Whereupon,"  said  Waring,  **  I  didn't  propose  to  be 
outdone  in  civility,  and  therefore  replied,  in  the  best  French  I  could 
command,  ^Permit  me  to  tender  Monsieur — both.  Monsieur's  friends 
will  find  me  at  the  barracks.' " 

'^  All  the  same,"  said  Waring^  ^^  when  I  found  Madame  and  Nin 
Nin  stuck  in  the  mud  I  did  what  I  considered  the  proper  thing,  and 
drove  them,  iyoram  puhUoo,  to  '  bonne  maman's,'  never  letting  them 
see,  of  course,  that  there  was  any  row  on  tap,  and  so  when  I  saw  the 
old  fellow  with  a  keen-looking  party  alongside  I  felt  sure  it  meant 
mischief.  I  was  utterly  surprised,  therefore,  when  Lascelles  came  up 
with  hat  off  and  band  extended,  bowing  low,  praying  pardon  for  the 
intrusion,  but  saying  he  could  not  defer  another  instant  the  desire  to 
express  his  gratitude  the  most  profound  for  my  extreme  courtesy  to 
Madame  and  his  beloved  child.  He  had  heard  the  whole  story,  and, 
to  my  confusion,  insisted  on  going  over  all  the  details  before  Allerton, 
even  to  my  heroism,  as  he  called  it,  in  knocking  down  that  big  bully 
of  a  cabman.  I  was  confused,  yet  couldn't  shake  him  off.  He  was 
persistent  He  was  abject.  He  b^ged  to  meet  my  friend,  to  pre- 
sent his,  to  open  champagne  and  drink  eternal  friendship.    He  would 
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change  the  name  of  his  dhdJteau — the  rotten  old  rookery — from  Beau 
Rivage  to  Belle  Alliance.  He  would  make  this  day  tifde  in  the  calen- 
dar of  the  Lascelles  family.  And  then  it  b^n  to  dawn  on  me  that  he 
had  been  drinking  champagne  before  he  came.  I  did  not  catch  the  name 
of  the  other  gentleman,  a  much  younger  man.  He  was  very  ceremonious 
and  polite,  but  distant.  Then,  in  some  way,  came  up  the  fact  that  I  had 
been  trying  to  get  a  cab  to  take  me  back  to  barracks,  and  then  Las- 
celles declared  that  nothing  could  be  more  opportune.  He  had  secured 
a  carriage  and  was  just  going  down  with  Monsieur.  They  had  des 
affaireB  to  transact  at  once.  He  took  me  aside  and  said,  '  In  proof 
that  you  accept  my  amende,  and  in  order  that  I  may  make  to  you  my 

Firsoual  apologies,  you  must  accept  my  invitation.^  So  go  with  them 
did.  I  was  all  the  time  thinking  of  Cram's  mysterious  note  bidding 
me  return  at  taps.  I  couldn't  imagine  what  was  up,  but  I  made  my 
best  endeavors  to  get  a  cab.  None  was  to  be  had,  so  I  was  really 
thankful  for  this  opportunity.  All  the  way  down  Lascelles  over- 
whelmed me  with  civilities,  and  I  could  only  murmur  and  protest, 
and  the  other  party  only  murmured  approl>ation.  He  hardly  spoke 
English  at  all.  Then  Lascelles  insisted  on  a  stop  at  the  Pelican  and 
on  bumpers  of  champagne,  and  there,  as  luck  would  have  it,  was 
Doyle,— drunk,  as  usual,  and  determined  to  join  the  party ;  and  though 
I  endeavored  to  put  him  aside,  Lascelles  would  not  have  it  He  in- 
sisted on  being  presented  to  the  comrade  of  his  gallant  friend,  and  in 
the  private  room  where  we  went  he  overwhelmed  Doyle  with  details 
of  our  grand  reconciliation  and  with  bumper  after  bumper  of  Krug. 
This  enabled  me  to  fight  shy  of  the  wine,  but  in  ten  minutes  Doyle 
was  fighting  drunk,  Lascelles  tipsy.  The  driver  came  in  for  his  pay, 
saying  he  would  go  no  further.  They  had  a  row.  Lascelles  wouldn't 
pay ;  called  him  an  Irish  thief,  and  all  that.  I  slipped  my  last  V 
into  the  driver's  hand  and  got  him  out  somehow.  Monsieur  Philippes, 
or  whatever  his  name  was,  said  he  would  go  out, — he'd  get  a  cab  in  the 
neighborhood ;  and  the  next  thing  I  knew,  Lascelles  and  Doyle  were 
in  a  fury  of  a  row.  Lascelles  said  all  the  Irish  were  knaves  and 
blackguards  and  swindlers,  and  Doyle  stumbled  around  after  him. 
Out  came  a  pistol !  Out  came  a  knife !  I  tripped  Doyle  and  got  him 
into  a  chair,  and  was  so  intent  on  pacifying  him  and  telling  him  not 
to  make  a  fool  of  himself  that  I  didn't  notice  anything  else.  I  handled 
him  good-naturedly,  got  the  knife  away,  and  then  was  amazed  to  find 
that  he  had  my  own  pet  paper-cutter.  I  made  them  shake  hands  and 
make  up.  It  was  all  a  mistake,  said  Lascelles.  But  what  made  it 
a  worse  mistake,  the  old  man  wovld  order  more  wine,  and,  with  it, 
brandy.  He  insisted  on  celebrating  this  second  grand  reconciliation, 
and  then  both  got  drunker,  but  the  tall  Frenchman  had  Lascelles's 
pistol  and  I  had  the  knife,  and  then  a  cab  came,  and,  though  it  was 
storming  beastly  and  I  had  Ferry's  duds  on  and  Larkin's  best  tile  and 
Pierce's  umbrella,  we  bundled  in  somehow  and  drove  on  down  the 
levee,  leaving  Doyle  in  the  hands  of  that  Amazon  of  a  wife  of  his 
and  a  couple  of  doughboys  who  happened  to  be  around  there.  Now 
Lascelles  was  all  hilarity,  singing,  joking,  confidential.  Nothing  would 
do  but  we  must  stop  and  call  on  a  lovely  woman,  a  beUe  amie.     He 
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ooald  rely  on  our  discretion,  he  said,  laying  bis  finger  on  his  nose,  and 
looking  sly  and  coquettish,  for  all  the  world  like  some  old  ro\U  of  a 
Frenchman.  He  must  stop  and  see  her  and  take  her  some  wine.  '  In- 
deed/ he  said,  mysteriously,  Mt  is  a  rendezvous.'  Well,  I  was  their 
fnest;  I  had  no  money.  What  could  I  do?  It  was  then  after  eleven, 
should  judge.  Monsieur  Philippes,  or  whatever  his  name  was,  gave 
orders  to  the  driver.  We  pulled  up,  and  then,  to  my  surprise,  I  found 
we  were  at  Doyle's.  That  ended  it.  I  told  them  they  must  excuse 
me.  They  protested,  but  of  course  I  couldn't  go  in  there.  So  they 
took  a  couple  of  bottles  apiece  and  went  in  the  gate,  and  I  settled  my- 
self for  a  nap  and  eot  it.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  slept,  but  I  was 
aroused  by  the  devil's  own  tumult.  A  shot  had  been  fired.  Men  and 
women  both  were  screaming  and  swearing.  Some  one  suddenly  burst 
into  the  cab  beside  me,  really  pushed  from  behind,  and  then  away  we 
went  through  the  mud  and  the  rain ;  and  the  lightning  was  flashing 
now,  and  presently  I  could  recognize  Lascelles,  raging.  ^Inf&mer 
*  Coquin !'  *  Assassin  !'  were  the  mildest  terms  he  was  volleying  at 
somebody;  and  then,  recognizing  me,  he  burst  into  maudlin  tears, 
swore  I  was  his  only  friend.  He  had  been  insulted,  abused,  denied 
reparation.  Was  he  hurt?  I  inquired,  and  instinctively  felt  for  my 
knife.  It  was  still  there  where  I'd  hid  it  in  the  inside  pocket  of  my 
overcoat.  No  hurt ;  not  a  blow.  Did  I  suppose  that  he,  a  French- 
man, would  pardon  that  or  leave  the  spot  until  satisfaction  had  been 
exacted?  Then  I  b^ged  him  to  be  calm -and  listen  to  me  for  a 
moment.  I  told  him  my  plight, — that  I  had  given  my  word  to  be  at 
barracks  that  evening ;  that  I  had  no  money  left,  but  I  could  go  no 
furtlier.  Instantly  he  forgot  his  woes  and  became  absorbed  in  my 
affairs.  ^ Parole  d^honnewr  !^  he  would  see  that  mine  was  never  un- 
sullied. He  himself  would  escort  me  to  the  maison  de  Capitaine  Cram. 
He  would  rejoice  to  say  to  that  brave  ennemi.  Behold !  here  is  thy 
lieutenant,  of  honor  the  most  unsullied,  of  courage  the  most  admirable, 
of  heart  the  most  magnanimous.  The  Lord  only  knows  what  he 
wouldn't  have  done  had  we  not  pulled  up  at  his  gate.  There  I  helped 
him  out  on  the  banquette.  He  was  st^ied  by  his  row,  whatever  it 
had  been.  He  would  not  let  me  expose  myself — even  under  Pierce's 
umbrella.  He  would  not  permit  me  to  suffer  '  from  times  so  of  the 
dog.'  '  You  will  drive  Monsieur  to  his  home  and  return  here  for  me 
at  once,'  he  ordered  cabby,  grasped  both  my  hands  with  fervent  good- 
night and  the  explanation  that  he  had  much  haste,  implored  pardon 
for  leaving  me,—- on  the  morrow  he  would  call  and  explain  everything, 
— then  darted  into  the  gate.  We  never  could  have  parted  on  more 
friendly  terms.  I  stood  a  moment  to  see  that  he  safely  reached  his 
door,  for  a  light  was  dimly  burning  in  the  hall,  then  turned  to  jump 
into  the  cab,  but  it  wasn't  there.  Nothing  was  there.  I  jumped  from 
the  banouette  into  a  berth  aboard  some  steamer  out  at  sea.  They  tell 
me  the  nrst  thing  I  asked  for  was  Pierce's  umbrella  and  Larkin's  hat." 
And  this  was  the  story  that  Waring  maintained  from  first  to  last. 
"  Pills"  ventured  a  query  as  to  whether  the  amount  of  Krug  and  Clic- 
quot consumed  might  not  have  overthrown  his  mental  equipoise.  No, 
Sam  declared,  he  drank  very  little.    ^^  The  only  bacchanalian  thing  I  did 
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was  to  join  in  a  jovial  chorus  from  a  new  French  opera  which  Lascelles's 
friend  piped  up  and  I  had  heard  in  the  North  : 

Qui)  buvons,  buvons  encore ! 

8'il  est  un  vin  qu'on  adore 

De  Paris  i  Macao, 

Cest  le  Clicquot,  c*est  le  Clicquot." 

Asked  if  he  had  formed  any  conjecture  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
stranger,  Sam  said  no.  The  name  sounded  like  '^  Philippes/'  but  he 
couldn't  be  sure.  But  when  told  that  there  were  rumors  to  the  effect 
that  Lascelles's  younger  brother  had  been  seen  with  him  twice  or  thrice 
of  late,  and  that  he  had  been  in  exile  because,  if  anything,  of  a  hope- 
less passion  for  Madame  his  sister-in-law,  and  that  his  name  was 
Philippe,  Waring  looked  dazed.  Then  a  sudden  light,  as  of  newer, 
fresher  memory,  flashed  up  in  his  eyes.  He  seemed  about  to  speak, 
but  as  suddenly  controlled  himself  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 
From  that  time  on  he  was  determinedly  dumb  about  the  stranger. 
What  roused  him  to  lively  interest  and  conjecture,  however,  was  Cram's 
query  as  to  whether  he  had  not  recognized  in  the  cabman,  called  in  by 
the  stranger,  the  very  one  whom  he  had  "  knocked  endwise"  and  who 
had  tried  to  shoot  him  that  morning.  "  No,"  said  Waring :  **  the  man 
did  not  speak  at  all,  that  I  noticed,  and  I  did  not  once  see  his  face,  he 
was  so  bundled  up  against  the  storm."  But  if  it  was  the  same  party, 
suggested  he,  it  seemed  hardly  necessary  to  look  any  further  in  explana- 
tion of  his  own  disappearance.  Cabby  had  simply  squared  matters  by 
knocking  him  senseless,  helping  himself  to  his  watch  and  ring,  and 
turning  out  his  pockets,  then  hammering  him  until  frightened  on,  and 
then,  to  cover  his  tracks,  setting  him  afloat  in  Anatole's  boat. 

"  Perhaps  cabby  took  a  hand  in  the  murder,  too,"  suggested  Sam, 
with  eager  interest.  "  You  say  he  had  disappeared, — gone  with  his 
plunder.     Now,  who  else  could  have  taken  my  knife?" 

Then  Reynolds  had  something  to  tell  him  :  that  the  '^  lady"  who 
wrote  the  anonymous  letters,  the  bdle  amie  whom  Lascelles  proposed  to 
visit,  the  occupant  of  the  upper  floor  of  "  the  dove-cot,*^  was  none 
other  than  the  blighted  floweret  who  had  appealed  to  him  for  aid  and 
sympathy,  for  fifty  dollars  at  first  and  later  K>r  more,  the  first  year  of 
his  army  service  in  the  South,  '^  for  the  sake  of  the  old  home."  Then 
Waring  grew  even  more  excited  and  interested.  "  Pills"  put  a  stop  to 
further  developments  for  a  few  days.  He  feared  a  relapse.  But,  in 
spite  of  ^'  Pills,"  the  developments,  like  other  maladies,  throve.  The 
little  detective  came  down  again.  He  was  oddly  inquisitive  about  that 
chanson  d  boire  from  "  Flmr  de  IJl^."  Would  Mr.  Waring  hum  it 
for  him  ?  And  Sam,  now  sitting  up  in  his  parlor,  turned  to  his  piano, 
and  with  long,  slender,  fradle-looking  fingers  rattled  a  lively  prelude 
and  then  faintly  quavered  the  rollicking  words. 

"  Odd,"  said  Mr.  Pepper,  as  they  had  grown  to  call  him,  "  I  heard 
that  sung  by  a  fellow  up  in  Chartres  Street  two  nights  hand-running 
before  this  thing  happened, — ^a  merry  cuss,  too,  with  a  rather  loose  hand 
on  his  shekels.     Lots  of  people  may  know  it,  though,  mayn't  they  ?" 

^^  No,  indeed,  not  down  here,"  said  Sam.    '^  It  only  came  out  in 
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New  York  within  the  last  four  months,  and  hasn't  been  South  or  West 
at  all,  that  I  know  of.     What  did  he  look  like  ?" 

"  Well,  what  did  the  feller  that  was  with  you  look  like?" 

But  here  Sam's  description  grew  vague.  So  Pepper  went  up  to 
have  a  beer  by  himself  at  the  ixifi  ohantarU  on  Chartres  otreet,  and  didn't 
return  for  nearly  a  week. 

Meantime  came  this  exquisite  April  morning  and  Sam's  appearance 
m  the  pony-phaeton  in  front  of  Battery  **  X."  Even  the  horses  seemed 
to  prick  up  their  ears  and  be  glad  to  see  him.  Grim  old  war  sergeants 
rode  up  to  touch  their  caps  and  express  the  hope  that  they'd  soon  have 
the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  right  section  again, — ''  not  but  what 
Loot'n't  Ferry's  doing  first-rate,  sir," — ^and  for  a  few  minutes,  as  his 
fair  charioteer  drove  him  around  the  battery,  in  his  weak,  languid 
voice.  Waring  indulged  in  a  little  of  his  own  characteristic  chaffing : 

"  I  expect  you  to  bring  this  section  up  to  top  notch,  Mr.  Ferry,  as 
I  am  constitutionally  opposed  to  any  work  on  my  own  account.  I  beg 
to  call  your  attention,  sir,  to  the  fact  that  it's  very  bad  form  to  appear 
with  full-dress  schabraqae  on  your  horse  when  the  battery  is  in  fatigue. 
The  red  blanket,  sir,  the  red  blanket  only  should  be  used.  Be  good 
enough  to  stretch  your  traces  there,  right  caisson.  Yes,  I  thought  so, 
swing  trace  is  twisted.  Carelessness,  Mr.  Ferry,  and  indifference  to 
duty  are  things  I  won't  tolerate.  Your  cheek-strap,  too,  sir,  is  an 
inch  too  long.  Your  bit  will  fall  through  that  horse's  mouth.  This 
won't  do,  sir,  not  in  my  section,  sir.  I'll  fine  you  a  box  of  Partagas 
if  it  occurs  again." 

But  the  blare  of  the  bugle  sounding  ^'  attention"  announced  the 
presence  of  the  battery  commander.  Nell  whipped  up  in  an  instant  and 
whisked  her  invalid  out  of  the  way. 

''  Good-morning,  Captain  Cram,"  said  he,  as  he  passed  his  smiling 
chief.  *'  I  regret  to  observe,  sir,  that  things  have  been  allowed  to  run 
down  somewhat  in  my  absence." 

"  Oh,  out  with  you,  you  combination  of  cheek  and  incapacity,  or 
I'll  run  you  down  with  the  whole  battery.  Oh !  Waring,  some  gentle- 
men in  a  carriage  have  just  stopped  at  your  quarters,  all  in  black,  too. 
Ah,  here's  the  orderly  now." 

And  the  card,  black-bordered,  handed  into  the  phaeton,  bore  a  name 
which  blanched  Waring's  face : 
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"  Why,  what  is  it,  Waring  ?*'  asked  Cram,  anxiously,  bending  down 
from  his  saddle. 

For  a  moment  Warinir  was  silent.  Mrs.  Oram  felt  her  own  hand 
trembling. 

"  Can  yoa  turn  the  battery  over  to  Ferry  and  come  with  me  V^  asked 
the  lieutenant. 

"  Certainly. — Bugler,  report  to  Lieutenant  Ferry  and  tell  him  I 
shall  have  to  be  absent  for  a  while. — Drive  on,  Nell.'^ 

When,  five  minutes  later,  Waring  was  assisted  up  the  stair-way. 
Cram  towering  on  his  right,  the  little  party  came  upon  a  group  of 
strangers, — three  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  stepped  courteously  forward, 
raising  his  hat  in  a  black^loved  hand.  He  was  of  medium  height, 
slender,  erect,  and  soldierly  in  bearing;  his  face  was  dark  and  oval,  his 
eyes  large,  deep,  and  full  of  light.  He  spoke  mainly  in  English,  but 
with  marked  accent,  and  the  voice  was  soft  and  melodious. 

'^  I  fear  I  have  intrude.  Have  I  the  honor  to  address  Lieutenant 
Waring?    I  am  Philippe  Lasoelles." 

For  a  moment  Waring  was  too  amazed  to  speak.  At  last,  with 
brightening  face  and  holding  forth  his  hand,  he  said, — 

"  I  am  most  glad  to  meet  you, — to  know  that  it  was  not  you  who 
drove  down  with  us  that  night'' 

"Alas,  no!  I  left  Armand  but  that  very  morning,  returning  to 
Havana,  thence  going  to  Santiago.  It  was  not  until  five  days  ago  the 
news  reached  me.     It  is  of  that  stranger  I  come  to  ask." 

It  was  an  odd  council  gathered  there  in  Waring's  room  in  the  old 
barracks  that  April  morning  while  Ferry  was  drilling  the  battery  to 
his  heart's  content  and  the  infantry  companies  were  wearily  going  over 
the  manual  or  bayonet  exercise.  Old  Brax  had  been  sent  for,  and  came. 
Monsieur  Lascelles's  friends,  both,  like  himself,  soldiers  of  the  South, 
were  presented,  and  for  their  information  Waring's  story  was  again 
told,  with  only  most  delicate  allusion  to  certain  incidents  which  might 
be  considered  as  reflecting  on  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  elder 
brother.  And  then  Philippe  told  his.  True,  there  had  been  certain 
transactions  between  Armand  and  himself.  He  had  fully  trusted  his 
brother,  a  man  of  afiairs,  with  the  management  of  the  little  inheri- 
tance which  he,  a  soldier,  had  no  idea  how  to  handle,  and  Armand's 
business  had  suffered  greatly  by  the  war.  It  was  touching  to  see  how 
in  every  word  the  younger  strove  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  elder  had 
misapplied  the  securities  and  had  been  practically  faithless  to  his  trust. 
Everything,  he  declared,  had  been  finally  settled  as  between  them  that 
very  morning  before  his  return  to  Havana.  Armand  had  brought  to 
him  early  all  papers  remaining  in  his  possession  and  had  paid  him  what 
was  justly  due.  He  knew,  however,  that  Armand  was  now  greatly  em- 
barrassed in  his  affairs.  They  had  parted  with  fond  embrace,  the  most 
affectionate  of  brothers.  But  Philippe  had  been  seeing  and  hearing 
enough  to  make  him  gravely  apprehensive  as  to  Armand's  future,  to 
know  that  his  business  was  rapidly  going  down-hill,  that  he  had  been 
raising  money  in  various  ways,  speculating,  and  had  fiEillen  into  the 
hands  of  sharpers,  and  yet  Armand  would  not  admit  it,  would  not 
oouaent  to  accept  help  or  to  use  his  younger  brother's  property  in  any 
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way.  "The  lawyer/'  said  Philippe,  "informed  me  that  Beau  Rivage 
was  heavily  mortgaged,  and  it  is  feared  that  there  will  be  nothing  left  for 
Madame  and  Nin  Nin,  though,  for  that  matter,  they  shall  never  want.'' 
What  he  had  also  urged,  and  he  spoke  with  reluctance  here,  and  owned 
it  only  because  the  detectives  told  him  it  w&s  now  well  known,  was  that 
Armand  had  of  late  been  playing  the  rdle  of  gaUmt  homme,  and  that 
the  woman  in  the  case  had  fled.  Of  all  this  he  felt,  he  said,  bound  to 
speak  fully,  because  in  comine  here  with  his  witnesses  to  meet  Lieu- 
tenant Waring  and  his  friends  he  had  two  objects  in  view.  The  first  was 
to  admit  that  he  had  accepted  as  fact  the  published  reports  that  Lieu- 
tenant Waring  was  probably  his  brother's  slayer ;  had  hastened  back 
to  New  Orleans  to  demand  justice  or  obtain  revenge ;  had  here  learned 
from  the  lawyers  and  police  that  there  were  now  other  and  much  more 
probable  theories,  having  heard  only  one  of  which  he  had  cried 
"Enough,"  and  had  come  to  pray  the  forgiveness  of  Mr.  Waring  for 
having  believed  an  o£Bcer  and  a  gentleman  guilty  of  so  foul  a  crime. 
Second,  he  had  come  to  invoke  his  aid  in  running  down  the  murderer. 
Philippe  was  affected  almost  to  tears.    . 

"  There  is  one  question  I  must  b^  to  ask  Monsieur,"  said  Waring, 
as  the  two  clasped  hands.  "  Is  there  not  still  a  member  of  your  family 
who  entertains  the  idea  that  it  was  I  who  killed  Armand  Lascelles  ?" 

And  Philippe  was  deeply  embarra&sed. 

"  Ah,  monsieur,"  he  answered,  "  I  could  not  venture  to  intrude 
myself  upon  a  grief  so  sacred.     I  have  not  seen  Madame,  and  who 

is  there  who  could — who  would — tell  her  of  Armand's "     And 

Philippe  broke  off  abruptly,  with  despairing  shrug,  and  outward  wave 
of  his  slender  hand. 

"Let  us  try  to  see  that  she  never  does  know,"  said  Waring. 
**  These  are  the  men  we  need  to  find :  the  driver  of  the  cab,  the 
stranger  whose  name  sounded  so  like  yours,  a  tall,  swarthy,  black- 
haired,  black-eyed  fellow  with  pointed  moustache " 

"  Oed  lui  I  (fed  Hen  lui  /"  exclaimed  Lascelles, — "  the  very  man 
who  insisted  on  entering  the  private  office  where,  Armand  and  I,  we 
close  our  affairs  that  morning.  His  whispered  words  make  my  brother 
all  of  pale,  and  yet  he  go  off  humming  to  himself." 

"Oh,  we'll  nail  him,"  said  Cram.  " Two  of  the  best  detectives  in 
the  South  are  on  his  trail  now." 

And  then  came  Ananias  with  a  silver  tray,  champagne,  and  glasses 
(from  Mrs.  Cram),  and  the  conference  went  on  another  hour  before  the 
guests  went  off. 

"  Bless  my  soul  I"  said  Brax,  whose  diameter  seemed  in  no  wise  in- 
creased by  the  quart  of  Roederer  he  had  swallowed  with  such  gusto, — 
"  bless  my  soul !  and  to  think  I  believed  that  we  were  going  to  have  a 
duel  with  some  of  those  fellows  a  fortnight  or  so  ago !" 

Then  entered  "Pills"  and  ordered  Waring  back  to  bed.  He  was 
sleeping  placidly  when,  late  that  evening,  Reynolds  and  Cram  came 
tearing  up  the  stair- way,  full  of  great  news ;  but  the  doctor  said  not  to 
wake  him. 

Meantime,  how  fared  it  with  that  bruised  reed,  the  lone  widow  of 
the  late  Lieutenant  Doyle  ?    Poor  old  Jim  had  been  laid  away  with 
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military  honors  under  the  flag  at  Ghalmette,  and  his  faithfhl 
was  spending  the  days  in  the  public  calaboose.  Drunk  and  disorderly 
was  the  charee  on  which  she  had  been  arraigned,  and,  though  she  de- 
clared herself  abundantly  able  to  pay  her  fine  twice  over,  Mr.  Pepper 
had  warned  the  authorities  to  keep  her  under  lock  and  key  and  out  of 
liquor,  as  her  testimony  would  be  of  vital  importance,  if  for  nothing 
better  than  to  send  her  up  for  perjury.  Now  she  was  alternately 
wheedling,  cursing,  coaxing,  bribing ;  all  to  no  purpose.  The  agent  of 
the  Lem^tre  property  had  swooped  down  on  the  dove-cot  and  found 
a  b^garly  array  of  empty  bottles  and  a  good  deal  of  discarded  femi- 
nine gear  scattered  about  on  both  floors.  One  room  in  which  certain 
detectives  were  vastly  interested  contained  the  unsavory  relics  of  a  late 
supper.  Three  or  four  empty  champagne-bottles,  some  shatt«^ 
glasses,  and,  what  seemed  most  to  attract  them,  various  stubs  of  par- 
tially-consumed cigarettes,  lay  about  the  tables  and  floor.  Adjoining 
this  was  the  chamber  which  had  been  known  as  Mrs.  Dawson's,  and 
this,  too,  had  been  thoroughly  explored.  'Louette,  who  had  disap- 
peared after  Doyle's  tragic  death,  was  found  not  far  away,  and  the 
police  thought  it  but  fair  that  Mrs.  Doyle  should  not  be  deprived  of 
the  services  of  her  maid.  Then  came  other  additions,  though  confined 
in  other  sections  of  the  city.  Mr.  Pepper  wired  that  the  party  known 
as  Monsieur  Philippes  had  been  run  to  earth  and  would  reach  town  with 
him  by  train  about  the  same  time  that  another  of  the  force  returned 
from  Mobile  by  boat,  bringing  a  young  man  known  as  Dawson  and 
wanted  as  a  deserter,  and  a  very  sprightly  young  lady  who  appeared  to 
move  in  a  higher  sphere  of  life,  but  was  unauestionably  his  wife,  for 
the  officer  could  prove  their  marriage  in  South  Carolina  in  the  spring 
of  '65.  As  Mr.  Pepper  expressed  it  when  he  reported  to  Reynolds, 
''It's  almost  a  full  hand,  but,  for  a  fact,  it's  only  a  bobtail  flush.  We 
need  that  cabman  to  fill." 

"  How  did  you  trace  Philippes  ?"  asked  Reynolds. 

*'  Him  ?  Oh,  he  was  too  darned  musical.  It  was — what  do  you 
call  it?— Flure  de  Tay  that  did  for  him.  Why,  he's  the  fellow  that 
raised  all  the  money  and  most  of  the  h — 11  for  this  old  man  Lascelles. 
He'd  been  sharping  him  for  years." 

''  Well,  when  can  we  bring  this  thing  to  a  head  ?"  asked  the  aide- 
de-camp. 

"  Poco  tiempo  I  by  Saturday,  I  reckon." 

But  it  came  sooner. 

Waring  was  seated  one  lovely  evening  in  a  low  reclining  chair  on 
Mrs.  Cram's  broad  gallery,  sipping  contentedly  at  the  fragrant  tea  she 
had  handed  him.  The  band  was  playing,  and  a  number  of  children 
were  chasing  about  in  noisy  glee.  The  men  were  at  supper,  the  officers, 
as  a  rule,  at  mess.  For  several  minutes  the  semi-restored  invalid  had 
not  spoken  a  word.  In  one  of  his  customary  day-dreams  he  had  been 
calmly  gazine  at  the  shapely  white  hand  of  his  hostess,  ''all  queenly 
with  its  weignt  of  rings.' 

"  Will  you  permit  me  to  examine  those  rings  a  moment?"  he  said. 

"  Why,  certainly.     No,  you  sit  still,  Mr.  Waring,"  she  replied. 
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rompUy  rising,  and,  pulling  them  off  her  fingers,  dropped  them  into 
is  open  palm.  With  the  same  dreamy  expression  on  his  clear-cut, 
pallid  face,  he  turned  them  over  and  over,  held  them  up  to  the  light, 
finally  selected  one  exquisite  gem,  and  then,  half  rising,  held  forth  the 
others.  As  she  took  them  and  still  stood  beside  his  chair  as  though 
patiently  waiting,  he  glanced  up. 

**  On,  beg  pardon.  You  want  this,  I  suppose  ?'^  and,  handing  her 
the  dainty  teacup,  calmly  slipped  the  ring  into  his  waistcoat-pocket 
and  languidly  murmured,  ^^  Thanks.^' 

"  Well,  I  like  that.'' 

"  Yes  ?     So  do  I,  rather  better  than  the  others.'' 

"  May  I  ask  what  you  purpose  doing  with  my  ring?" 

"  I  was  just  thinking.  I've  ordered  a  new  Amidon  for  Larkin,  a 
new  ninety-dollar  suit  for  Ferry,  and  I  shall  be  decidedly  poor  this 
month,  even  if  we  recover  Merton's  watch." 

"  Oh,  well,  if  it's  only  to  pawn  one,  why  not  take  a  diamond  ?" 

"  But  it  isn't." 

"  What  then,  pray  ?" 

"  Well,  again  1  was  just  thinking — whether  I  could  find  Another  to 
match  this  up  in  town,  or  send  this  one — to  her." 

"  Mr.  Waring  I  Really  f "  And  now  Mrs.  Cram's  bright  eyes  are 
dancing  with  eagerness  and  delight. 

For  all  answer,  though  his  own  eyes  begin  to  moisten  and  swim, 
he  draws  from  an  inner  pocket  a  dainty  letter,  post-marked  from  a  far, 
far  city  to  the  northeast. 

"  You  dear  fellow !  How  can  I  tell  you  how  glad  I  am !  I 
haven't  dared  to  ask  you  of  her  since  we  met  at  Washington,  but— oh, 
my  heart  has  been  just  full  of  her  since — since  this  trouble  came." 

'^  God  bless  the  trouble !  it  was  that  that  won  her  to  me  at  last.  I 
have  loved  her  ever  since  I  first  saw  her^long  years  ago." 

"Oh I  oh!  oh!  if  Ned  were  only  here!  I'm  wild  to  tell  him. 
I  may,  mayn't  I  ?" 

"  Yes,  the  moment  he  comes." 

But  Ned  brought  a  crowd  with  him  when  he  got  back  from  town 
a  little  later.  Reynolds  was  there,  and  Philippe  Lascelles,  and  Mr. 
Pepper,  and  they  had  a  tale  to  tell  that  must  ne^s  be  condensed. 

They  had  all  been  present  by  invitation  of  the  civil  authorities  at 
a  very  dramatic  affair  during  the  late  afternoon, — ^the  final  lifting  of 
the  veil  that  hid  from  public  view  the  "  strange,  eventful  history  of 
the  Lascelles  tragedy.  Cram  was  the  spokesman  by  common  consent. 
"  With  the  exception  of  the  Dawsons,"  said  he,  "  none  of  the  parties 
implicated  knew  up  to  the  hour  of  his  or  her  examination  that  any 
one  of  the  others  was  to  appear."  Mrs.  Dawson,  eager  to  save  her 
own  pretty  neck,  had  told  her  story  without  reservation.  Dawson 
knew  nothing. 

The  story  had  been  wrung  from  her  piecemeal,  but  was  finally  told 
in  full,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  and  civilians  indicated.  She 
had  married  in  April,  '65,  to  the  scorn  of  her  people,  a  young  Yankee 
officer  attached  to  the  commissary  department.  She  had  starved  all 
through  the  war.    She  longed  for  life,  luxury,  comforts.     She  had 
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nothing  but  her  beauty,  he  nothing  but  his  pay.  The  extravaganoee 
of  a  month  swamped  him ;  the  drink  and  desperation  of  the  next 
ruined  him.  He  maintained  her  in  luxury  at  the  best  hotel  only  a 
few  weeks,  then  all  of  his  own  and  much  of  Uncle  Sam's  money  was 
gone.  Inspection  proved  him  a  thief  and  embezzler.  He  fled,  and 
she  was  abandoned  to  her  own  resources.  She  had  none  but  her 
beauty  and  a  gift  of  penmanship  which  covered  the  many  sins  of  her 
orthography.  She  was  given  a  clerkship,  but  wanted  more  money,  and 
took  it,  blackmailing  a  quartermaster.  She  imposed  on  Waring,  but 
he  quickly  found  her  out  and  absolutely  refused  afterwards  to  see  her 
at  all.  She  was  piqued  and  angered,  ^'  a  woman  scorned,^'  but  not 
until  he  joined  Battery  "  X"  did  opportunity  present  itself  for  reven^ 
She  had  secured  a  room  under  Mrs.  Doyle's  reputable  roof,  to  be  near 
the  barracks,  where  she  could  support  herself  by  writing  for  Mrs. 
Doyle  and  blackmailing  those  whom  she  lured,  and  where  she  could 
watch  Am,  and,  to  her  eager  delight,  she  noted  and  prepared  to  make 
much  of  his  attentions  to  Madame  Lascelles.  Incidentally,  too,  she 
might  inveigle  the  susceptible  Lascelles  himself,  on  the  principle  that 
there's  no  fool  like  an  old  fool.  Mrs.  Doyle  lent  herself  eagerly  to 
the  scheme.  The  letters  began  to  pass  to  and  fro  again.  Lascelles 
was  fool  enough  to  answer,  and  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  Mrs.  Doyle's 
^^  long-missing  relative,"  as  she  called  him,  turned  up,  a  pensioner  on 
her  charity,  it  was  through  the  united  efforts  of  the  two  women  he  got 
a  situation  as  cab-driver  at  the  stable  up  at  the  eastern  skirt  of  the 
town.  Dawson  had  enlisted  to  keep  from  stak'ving,  and,  though  she 
had  no  use  for  him  as  a  husband,  he  would  do  to  fetch  and  carry,  and 
he  dare  not  disobey.  Twice  when  Doyle  was  battery  officer  of  the 
day  did  this  straneely-assoiled  pair  of  women  entertain  Lascelles  at 
supper  and  fleece  him  out  of  what  money  he  had.  Then  came  Pbi- 
lippes  with  Lascelles  in  Mike's  cab,  as  luck  would  have  it,  but  they 
could  not  fleece  Philippes.  Old  Lascelles  was  rapidly  succumbing  to 
Nita's  fascinations  when  came  the  night  of  the  terrible  storm.  Mike 
had  got  to  drinking,  and  was  laid  low  by  the  lieutenant.  Mike  and 
Bridget  both  vowed  vengeance.  But  meantime  Doyle  himself  had  got 
wind  of  something  that  was  going  on,  and  he  and  his  tyrant  had  a 
fearful  row.  He  commanded  her  never  to  allow  a  man  inside  the 
premises  when  he  was  away,  and,  though  brought  home  drunk  that 
awful  night,  furiously  ordered  the  Frenchman  out,  and  might  have 
assaulted  them  had  not  Bridget  lassoed  him  with  a  chloroformed  towel. 
That  was  the  last  he  knew  until  another  day.  Lascelles,  Philippes, 
and  she,  Mrs.  Dawson,  had  already  drunk  a  bottle  of  champagne 
when  interrupted  by  Doyle's  coming.  Lascelles  was  tipsy,  had  snatched 
his  pistol  and  fired  a  shot  to  frighten  Doyle,  but  had  only  enraged  him, 
and  then  he  had  to  run  for  his  o^b.  He  was  bundled  in  and  Doyle 
disposed  of.  It  was  only  three  blocks  down  to  Beau  Rivage,  and 
thither  Mike  drove  them  in  all  the  storm.  She  did  not  know  at  the 
time  of  Waring's  being  in  the  cab.  In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  Mike 
was  back  and  called  excitedly  for  Bridget ;  had  a  hurried  consultation 
with  her ;  she  seized  a  waterproof  and  ran  out  with  him,  but  darted 
back  and  took  the  bottle  of  chloroform  she  had  used  on  her  husband, 
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now  lyiDg  limp  and  senseless  on  a  sofa  below,  and  then  she  disappeared. 
When  half  an  hour  passed  and  Lascelles  failed  to  return  with  them, 
bringing  certain  papers  of  which  he'd  been  speaking  to  Philippes,  the 
latter  declared  there  must  be  something  wrong,  and  went  out  to  recon- 
noitre despite  the  storm.  He  could  see  nothing.  It  was  after  mid- 
night when  Mrs.  Doyle  came  rushing  in,  gasping,  all  out  of  breath 
^'  along  of  the  storm,''  she  said.  She  had  been  down  the  levee  with 
Mike  to  find  a  dtTshion  and  lap-robe  he  dropped  and  couldn't  afford  to 
lose.  They  never  could  have  found  it  at  all  '*  but  for  ould  Lascelles 
lending  them  a  lantern."  He  wanted  Mike  to  bring  down  two  bottles  of 
champagne  he'd  left  here,,  but  it  was  storming  so  that  he  would  not 
venture  again,  and  Lieutenant  Waring,  she  said,  was  going  to  spend  the 
night  with  Lascelles  at  Beau  Rivage :  Mike  couldn't  drive  any  further 
down  towards  the  barracks.  Lascelles  sent  word  to  Philippes  that  he'd 
bring  up  the  papers  first  thing  in  the  mornine,  if  the  storm  lulled,  and 
Philippes  went  out  indignant  at  all  the  time  Tost,  but  Mike  swore  he'd 
not  drive  down  again  for  a  fortune.  So  the  Frenchman  got  into  the 
cab  and  went  up  with  him  to  town.  The  moment  he  was  gone  Mro. 
Doyle  declared  she  was  dead  tired,  used  up,  and  drank  huge  goblets  of 
the  wine  until  she  reeled  off  to  her  room,  leaving  an  apron  behind.  Then 
Mrs.  Dawson  went  to  her  own  room,  after  putting  out  the  lights,  and 
when,  two  days  later,  she  heanl  the  awful  news  of  the  murder,  know- 
ing that  investigation  would  follow  and  she  and  her  sins  be  brought  to 
light,  she  fled,  for  she  had  enough  of  his  money  in  her  possession,  and 
poor  demented  Dawson,  finding  her  gone,  followed. 

Philippes's  story  corroborated  this  in  every  particular.  The  last  he 
saw  of  the  cab  or  of  the  cabman  was  near  the  house  of  the  hook-and- 
ladder  company  east  of  the  French  Market.  The  driver  there  said 
his  horse  was  dead  beat  and  could  do  no  more,  so  Philippes  went  into 
the  market,  succeeded  in  getting  another  cab  by  paying  a  big  price, 
slept  at  Cassidy's,  waited  all  the  morning  about  Lascelles's  place,  and 
finally,  having  to  return  to  the  Northeast  at  once,  he  took  the  evening 
train  on  the  Jackson  road  and  never  heard  of  the  murder  until  ten 
days  after.     He  was  amazed  at  his  arrest. 

And  then  came  before  his  examiners  a  mere  physical  wreck, — the 
shadow  of  his  former  self, — caught  at  the  high  tide  of  a  career  of 
crime  and  debauchery,  a  much  less  bulky  party  than  the  truculent 
Jehu  of  Madame  Lascelles's  cab,  yet  no  less  important  a  witness  than 
that  same  driver.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  priest.  He  had  been 
brought  hither  in  an  ambulance  from  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  where  he  had 
been  traced  several  days  before  and  found  almast  at  death's  door. 
His  confession  was  most  important  of  all.  He  had  struck  Lieutenant 
Waring  as  that  officer  turned  away  from  Lascelles's  gate,  intending 
only  to  down  and  then  kick  and  hammer  him,  but  he  had  struck  with 
a  lead-loaded  rubber  club,  and  he  was  horrified  to  see  him  drop  like 
one  dead.  Then  he  lost  his  nerve  and  drove  furiously  back  for 
Bridget.  Together  they  returned,  and  found  Waring  lying  there  as 
he  had  left  him  on  the  dripping  banquette.  ^'You've  killed  him, 
Mike.  There's  only  one  thing  to  do,"  she  said ;  '^  take  his  watch  and 
everything  valuable  he  has,  and  we'll  throw  him  over  on  the  levee." 
Vol.  LI.— 22 
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She  herself  took  the  knife  from  his  overcoat-pocket,  lest  he  should 
recover  suddenly,  and  then,  said  the  driver,  "  even  as  we  were  bend- 
ing over  him  there  came  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning,  and  there  was 
Lascelles  bending  over  us,  demanding  to  know  what  it  meant.  Then 
like  another  flash  he  seemed  to  realize  what  was  up,  sprang  back,  and 
drew  pistol.  He  had  caught  us  in  the  act.  There  was  nothing  else 
to  do;  we  both  sprang  upon  him.  He  fired,  and  hit  me,  but  only  in 
the  arm,  and  before  he  could  pull  trigger  again  we  botn  grappled  him. 
I  seized  his  gun,  Bridget  his  throat,  but  he  screamed  and  fought  like 
a  tiger,  then  wilted  all  of  a  sudden.  I  was  scared  and  helpless,  but 
she  had  her  wits  about  her,  and  told  me  what  to  do.  The  lieutenant 
beean  to  gasp  and  revive  just  then,  so  she  soaked  the  handkerchief  in 
chloroform  and  placed  it  over  his  mouth,  and  together  we  lifted  him 
into  the  cab.  Then  we  raised  Lascelles  and  carried  him  in  and  laid 
him  on  his  sofa,  for  he  had  left  the  door  open  and  the  lamp  on  the 
table.  Bridget  had  been  there  before,  and  knew  all  about  the  house. 
We  set  the  pistol  back  in  his  hand,  but  couldn't  make  the  fingers  grasp 
it.  We  ransacked  the  desk  and  got  what  money  there  was,  locked  and 
bolted  the  doors,  and  climbed  out  of  the  side  window,  under  which  she 
dropped  the  knife  among  the  bushes.  ^They'll  never  suspect  us  in 
the  world,  Mike,'  she  said.  ^  It's  the  lieutenant's  knife  that  did  it,  and, 
as  he  was  going  to  fight  him  anyhow,  he'll  get  the  credit  of  it  all.' 
Then  we  drove  up  the  levee,  put  Waring  in  Anatole's  boat,  sculls  and 
all,  and  shoved  him  off.  ^  I'll  muzzle  Jim/  she  said.  ^  I'll  make  him 
believe  'twas  he  that  did  it  when  he  was  drunk.'  She  took  most  of 
the  money,  and  the  watch  and  ring.  She  said  she  could  hide  them 
until  they'd  be  needed.  Then  I  drove  Philippes  up  to  town  until  I 
b^an  to  get  so  sick  and  faint  I  could  do  no  more.  I  turned  the  cab 
loose  and  got  away  to  a  house  where  I  knew  they'd  take  care  of  me, 
and  from  there,  when  my  money  was  gone,  they  sent  me  to  the  hos- 
pital, thinking  I  was  dyine.  I  swear  to  God  I  never  meant  to  more 
than  get  square  with  the  lieutenant.  I  never  struck  Lascelles  at  all ; 
'twas  she  who  drove  the  knife  into  his  heart." 

Then,  exhausted,  he  was  led  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  Mrs. 
Doyle  was  marched  in,  the  picture  of  injurea  Irish  innocence.  For 
ten  minutes,  with  wonderful  effrontery  and  nerve,  she  denied  all  per- 
sonal participation  in  the  crime,  and  faced  her  inquisitors  with  brazen 
calm.  Then  the  chief  quietly  turned  and  signalled.  An  officer  led 
forward  from  one  side  the  wreck  of  a  cabman,  supported  by  the  priest ; 
a  door  opened  on  the  other,  and,  escorted  by  another  policeman,  Mrs. 
Dawson  re-entered,  holding  in  her  hands  outstretched  a  gingham  apron 
on  which  were  two  deep  stains  the  shape  and  size  of  a  long,  straight- 
bladed,  two-edged  knife.  It  was  the  apron  that  Bridget  Doyle  bad 
worn  that  fatal  night.  One  quick,  furtive  look  at  that,  one  glance 
at  her  trembling,  shrinking,  cowering  kinsman,  and,  with  an  Irish 
howl  of  despair,  a  loud  wail  of  "  Mike,  Mike,  you've  sworn  your 
sister's  life  away !"  she  threw  herself  upon  the  floor,  tearing  madly  at 
her  hair.     And  so  ended  the  mystery  of  Beau  Rivage. 

There  was  silence  a  moment  in  Cram's  pretty  parlor  when  the 
captain  had  finished  his  story.     Waring  was  the  first  to  speak  : 
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"  There  is  one  point  I  wish  theyM  clear  up/* 

"  What's  that  T'  said  Cram. 

"  Who's  got  Merton's  watch  T 

'*  Oh,  by  Jove !  I  quite  forgot.  It's  all  right,  Warine.  Anatole's 
place  was  *  pulled'  last  night,  and  he  had  her  valuables  ail  done  up  in 
a  box.     *  To  pay  for  his  boat,'  he  said." 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  away  since  the  scarlet  plumes 
of  Lirat  Battery  '^  X"  were  last  seen  dancing  along  the  levee  below 
^ew  Orleans.  Beau  Bivage,  old  and  moss-grown  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  fell  into  rapid  decline  af%er  the  tragedy  of  that  April  night. 
Heavily  mortgaged,  the  property  passed  into  other  hands,  but  for  years 
never  round  a  tenant.  Far  and  near  the  n^roes  spoke  of  the  homestead 
as  haunted,  and  none  of  their  race  could  be  induced  to  set  foot  within  its 
gates.  One  ni^bt  the  sentry  at  the  guard-house  saw  sudden  light  on 
the  westward  sky,  and  then  a  column  of  flame.  Aeain  the  fire-alarm 
resounded  among  the  echoirig  walls  of  the  barracks;  but  when  the 
soldiers  reached  the  scene,  a  seething  ruin  was  all  that  was  left  of  the 
old  Southern  home.  Somebody  sent  Cram  a  marked  copy  of  a  New 
Orleans  paper,  and  in  their  cosey  quarters  at  Fort  Hamilton  the  cap- 
tain read  it  aloud  to  his  devoted  Nell :  '^  The  old  house  has  been  vacant, 
an  object  of  almost  superstitious  dread  to  the  neighborhood,"  said  the 
TimeSy  "ever  since  the  tragic  death  of  Armand  Lascelles  in  the  spring 
of  1868.  In  police  annals  the  affair  was  remarkable  because  of  the 
extraordinary  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  which  for  a  time  seemed 
to  fasten  the  murder  upon  an  officer  of  the  army  then  stationed  at 
Jackson  Barracks,  but  whose  innocence  was  triumphantly  established. 
Madame  Lascelles,  it  is  understood,  is  now  educating  her  daughter  in 
Paris,  whither  she  removed  immediately  after  her  marriage  a  few 
months  ago  to  Captain  Philippe  Lascelles,  formerly  of  the  Confederate 
army,  a  younger  brother  of  her  first  husband." 

"  Well,"  said  Cram,  "  I'll  have  to  send  that  to  Waring.  They're 
in  Vienna  by  this  time,  I  suppose.  Look  here,  Nell ;  how  was  it  that 
when  we  fellows  were  fretting  about  Waring's  attentions  to  Madame, 
you  should  have  been  so  serenely  superior  to  it  all,  even  when,  as  I 
know,  the  stories  reached  you  ?" 

"Ah,  Ned,  I  knew  a  story  worth  two  of  those.     He  was  in  love' 
with  Natalie  Maitland  all  the  time." 


THE   END. 
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to  notice  that  he  fuund  promise  even  in  the  Atuerican  press,  which 
does  not  nsiiully  appeal  to  European  literary  gentlemen  who  come  to 
our  shores  in  sean^n  of  material.  Max  O'Rell  paid  special  tribute  to 
our  reporters,  and  lie  was  probably  the  first  distinguished  foreigner  to 
look  with  wholly  admiring  eyes  upon  American  newspaper  women- 
He  did  not  write  of  thom  at  any  length,  but  he  lost  no  social  oppor- 
tunity of  assuring  them  of  his  distinguished  consideration,  and  of  liis 
belief  in  the  possibilities  within  them.  Even  a  verbal  recognition  of 
these  poKsibilities,  coming  from  such  a  source  and  at  such  a  time,  was 
highly  gratifying  to  the  newspaper  women,  whose  ears  were  not  attuned 
to  such  sweet  sounds.  Toleration,  not  commendation,  was  all  they 
dared  hope  for,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  Monsieur  Blouet's  delicate 
encouragement,  long  since  forgotten  by  him  perhaps,  sustained  many 
of  them  at  a  time  when  stimulating  influences  were  badly  needed. 
For  then,  as  now,  women  in  journalism  were  inex))erieHced  enough 
,to  doubt  themselves.  They  stood  at  the  door  of  the  sanctums,  so  to 
speak,  but  their  invitations  to  enter  were  not  urgent.  Notwithstanding 
many  claims  to  the  contrary,  they  occupy  practically  the  same  pasition 
to-day.  They  are  more  numerous,  and  they  are  further  in ;  but  their 
tenure  of  office  is  distinctly  open  to  discussion.  If  every  woman  were 
taken  out  of  the  field  the  news{>apers  would  go  to  press  at  the  usual 
hour.  That  the  American  editor  ignores  this  fact  and  maintains  his 
attitude  of  quiet  resignation  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  does  great 
credit  to  bis  manliness  and  sense  of  justice.  It  behooves  his  woman 
assistant  to  bear  carefully  in  mind  the  points  which  he  is  kind  enough 
to  refrain  from  mentioning.  In  many  instances  she  does  so,  for  if  sue 
ia  not  an  incurable  amateur  she  is  beginning  to  understand  what  is  or 
should  be  expected  of  her.  She  knows  that  the  newspaper  woman  of 
the  future  must  lay  the  foundation  of  her  own  work  by  training  up  to 
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it,  and  by  familiariziDg  herself  with  all  the  details  of  the  ^^  business/' 
as  her  male  associates  have  done.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  will  her 
position  be  assured. 

In  this  respect  several  of  the  pioneers  in  the  work  set  an  example 
whieli  too  few  of  their  successors  have  followed.  First  of  them  all 
was  Jennie  June,  who  thirty-seven  years  ago  climbed  the  dingy  steps 
that  led  to  the  editor  and  fame  and  '^  a  new  field  for  women.''  More 
than  ten  years  later  "  Middy"  Morgan  took  a  desk  in  the  Timea  office, 
and  retained  it  for  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Later  still,  the  8\m 
had  Mrs.  Beattie  in  its  offices,  Margaret  Sullivan  had  risen  in  Chicago, 
Kate  Field  was  writing  editorials  for  the  New  York  HercUd,  and  half 
a  dozen  brilliant  free-lances  were  sending  their  specials  all  over  the 
country.  These  women  understood  their  work  thoroughly,  and  as  a 
natural  result  they  were  head  and  shoulders  above  their  fellow-writers 
at  that  time;  two  or  three  of  them  hold  the  same  proud  |)osition  still. 
Their  eventual  successors  have  been  rather  slow  in  arriving,  but  per- 
haps they  may  be  found  in  the  group  of  young  journalists  who  have 
come  forward  during  the  past  eight  or  ten  years,  and  who,  as  intimated 
above,  are  making  a  way  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  those  who 
will  follow  them.     The  manner  in  which  they  perform  this  work  will  / 

settle  the  woman  question,  so  far  as  journalism  is  concerned. 

A  small  proportion  of  these  younger  women  have  already  achieved 
the  success  which  attends  ability  and  hard  work.  We  have  acknowl- 
edged the  comparative  rarity  of  such  achievement  by  loudly  calling 
attention  to  it,  and  by  publishing  columns  about  the  writers  in  our 
magazines  and  out-of-town  newspapers,  accompanying  our  tributes  by 
alleged  portraits  which  should  go  far  towards  reconciling  to  her  lot  the 
ambitions  young  woman  whose  stories  are  all  returned.  There  are 
other  considerations  which  should  comfort  the  ambitious  young  woman, 
and  they  will  be  given  here  with  much  frankness  and  with  the  deduc- 
tions to  which  they  seem  to  lead.  Back  of  this  success  of  which  she 
reads  there  are  often  disappointments  to  be  met,  humiliations  to  be 
borne,  and  obstacles  to  be  overcome  which  only  the  heroines  of  the 
sketches  can  explain, — ^and  they,  being  sensible,  will  never  do  so.  A 
number  of  these  obstacles  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  workers  are 
women ;  for  the  successful  journalist  is  rarely  the  one  who  confines  her- 
self to  so-called  "  woman's  work."  There  is  less  of  that  to  be  done  on 
the  daily,  newspapers  than  the  average  reader  supposes,  and  what  there 
is  can  be  satisfactorily  performed  by  any  good  man  on  the  staff.  So 
the  really  capable  woman  leaves  her  sex  out  of  the  question  and  writes 
fashions  or  police  court  proceedings  with  equal  facility,  but  with  this 
difference, — that  she  is  welcomed  by  the  modistes,  while  to  this  day  the 
police  justices  are  unable  to  understand  why  she  is  in  existence.  And 
a  lack  of  appreciation,  even  from  police  court  justices,  is  hard  to  bear. 
These  facts  are  mentioned  here  because  we  have  been  giving  the  ideal 
journalistic  life  our  exclusive  attention  in  the  cheerful  stories  we  have 
sent  abroad.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  what  has  been  accom- 
plished and  what  is  claimed.  It  cannot  be  pointed  out  too  soon  for 
the  benefit  of  the  ambitious  girls  whose  pathetic  little  letters  are  filling 
oar  editorial  waste-baskets. 
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It  has  been  loosely  estimated  that  there  are  several  thousand  news- 
paper women  in  this  country.  In  reality  there  are  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty.  There  is  a  distinction  between  newspaper  writing  and 
writing  for  the  newspapers,  and  the  young  lady  who  "does  a  little 
space-work'^  in  the  intervals  of  her  social  or  business  engagements  was 
not  considered  in  the  compilation  of  these  statistics.  The  two  hundred 
and  fifty  writers  who  have  been  considered  are  newspaper  women  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  words.  They  hold  stafi^  positions  on  journals  of 
good  standing,  or  they  have  had  experience  which  fits  them  for  such 
positions ;  they  have  learned  to  recognize  news  when  they  hear  it,  and 
they  know  how  to  present  it  to  the  public  in  the  most  attractive  form ; 
they  can  judge  of  its  comparative  value  and  the  amount  of  space  it 
should  be  given  in  a  newspaper ;  they  can  edit  their  own  copy  it  neces- 
sary ;  they  know  somethine  about  a  composing-room,  and  can  distin- 
guish between  a  form  and  a  piece  of  type;  they  have  learned  why 
it  is  not  a  sheer  waste  of  material  to  write  on  but  one  side  of  their 
paper ;  they  know  that  a  newspaper  office  is  not  a  drawing-room,  and 
that  they  cannot  expect  drawing-room  manners  in  it;  they  have  learned 
that  the  highest  compliment  an  editor  can  pay  his  woman  associate  is 
to  treat  her  as  if  she  were  a  man,  promptly  reprimanding  her  for  a 
blunder  and  giving  her  a  word  of  praise  for  good  work — if  he  happens 
to  think  of  it  Last  and  most  important  point  of  all,  these  women 
earn  their  living  with  their  pens.  This  is  the  crucial  test.  Luck,  pluck, 
and  influence  may  keep  one  afloat  for  a  few  months,  but  the  editors  of 
to-day  are  not  knowingly  buying  bad  copy.  If  one  particular  editor  be 
disposed  to  overlook  the  charming  Miss  blank's  little  errors  of  feet  and 
grammar,  the  copy-readers,  the  associate  editors,  and  the  great  power 
behind  the  throne  will  soon  throw  a  search-light  upon  them  which  can 
have  but  one  result.  Miss  Blank's  work  must  stand  on  its  merits.  In 
no  other  profession  does  she  have  so  many  and  such  merciless  critics. 

All  this,  of  course,  applies  to  woman  as  a  reporter,  the  field  in  which 
she  is  becoming  most  prominent,  and  in  which  man  has,  as  usual,  an 
advantage  over  her.  Many  men  who  cannot  write  are  making  good 
livings  on  the  daily  newspapers.  Perhaps  they  are  willing  and  able  to 
work  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four, — an  excellent  qualification  ; 
perhaps  they  have  sources  of  information  which  others  lack ;  perhaps 
they  are  "  men  of  ideas,"  or  "  have  the  news  instinct,"  which  scents  a 
story  long  before  it  lifts  its  head  in  the  path  of  the  average  reporter. 
In  any  case  they  earn  their  salaries,  and  you  will  see  them  sitting  at 
their  desks  as  the  seasons  pass  and  as  the  official  heads  around  them 
rise  and  fall.  There  are  various  reasons  why  a  woman  cannot  take  the 
place  of  such  a  man — as  yet.  She  lacks  the  training,  the  instinct,  the 
strength.  Perhaps,  too,  she  lacks  the  self-confidence,  although  that  is 
the  journalistic  armor  which,  if  she  be  wise,  she  will  select  first  and 
wear  on  the  outside.  With  self-confidence  there  are  other  qualifica- 
tions which  she  must  possess.  That  she  should  have  a  good  education 
and  some  worldly  experience  goes  without  sayine.  She  will  also  need 
tact,  a  cool  head,  clear  judgment,  the  ability  to  uiyik  and  act  quickly, 
a  good  understanding  of  human  nature,  and  above  all  an  up-again- 
and-take-another  spirit  which  no  amount  of  disoooragement  oan  break. 
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She  will  be  tired  and  disappointed  and  heart-sick  much  oftener  than 
even  her  intimate  friends  imagine ;  the  good  work  of  one  day  will  be 
overshadowed  by  failure  on  the  next,  for  her  record  b^ins  anew  each 
morning  that  she  reports  for  duty,  and  on  that  day's  work  she  must 
stand  or  fall  back.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  cat  climbing  out  of  the 
well.  Her  sex  will  hinder  her  one  hundred  times  to  once  that  it  helps 
her ;  the  air-castles  she  has  spent  months  in  erecting  may  be  demolished 
by  a  word ;  her  best  work  will  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  any- 
thing less  than  her  best  as  a  deliberately-planned  and  personal  injury. 
If  at  last  a  combination  of  these  conditions  leads  the  unfortunate 
woman  to  lie  down,  fold  her  hands  over  her  tired  heart,  and  conduct 
a  funeral  over  her  own  remains,  ten  to  one  she  will  be  called  upon  to 
write  a  page  story ;  and  of  course  it  must  be  done  at  once.  The  true 
reporter  will  be  able  to  resurrect  that  corpse  and  write  that  story. 

Olive  Schreiner  emphasizes  this  point  in  her  study  "  Was  It  Right 
— Was  It  Wrong?''  The  heroine,  a  hysterical  young  woman,  suc- 
ceeds in  making  herself  and  every  other  character  in  the  tale  pro- 
foundly wretched.  She  is  thinking  of  this ''  with  her  lips  drawn  in  at 
the  corners,"  when  a  messenger  enters  and  announces  that  she  has  just 
ten  minutes  in  which  to  finish  an  article  on  "  The  Policy  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies  in  Favor  of  Protection."  "She  finished  the  article," 
ends  Miss  Schreiner,  admiringly,  and  the  reader,  while  he  sympathizes 
deeply  with  the  editor  who  bought  it,  admires  the  author's  insight  into 
the  exigencies  of  journalistic  life. 

The  necessity  of  writing  a  page  story  in  a  few  hours,  when  neither 
mind  nor  body  was  prepared  for  the  strain,  confronted  the  writer  of 
this  about  two  years  ago,  when  Carlyle  Harris,  the  medical  student, 
was  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Helen  Potts  Harris,  his  wife.  The 
principals  were  students  in  New  York  City,  Harris  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  his  young  wife  in  the  Comstock  Finishing 
School.  They  had  been  married  secretly,  and  the  secret  had  been  kept 
for  a  year.  Then  circumstances  forced  the  wife  to  tell  her  mother,  who 
immediately  demanded  that  a  second  ceremony  be  publicly  performed. 
To  this  Harris  at  first  objected,  but  finally  yielded,  and  the  date  of  the 
second  ceremony  was  fixed.  One  week  before  this  date  the  young  wife 
died  at  school,  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  and  with  symptoms  of  mor- 
phine-poisoning. The  newspapers  published  brief  accounts  of  her 
sudden  death,  with  the  explanation  that  she  had  been  taking  medicine 

Erescribed  by  Carlyle  Harris,  a  medical  student  who  occasionally  visited 
er.  The  coroner's  jury  examined  his  prescriptions,  which  called  for 
quinine  capsules.  The  student  was  exonerated,  the  girl  was  buried, 
and  the  matter  was  forgotten  by  all  except  a  few  friends  and  the 
mother,  whose  suspicions,  formed  at  her  daughter's  coffin,  strengthened 
daily.  Six  weeks  after  Helen's  death  Mrs.  Potts  came  to  New  York 
and  laid  the  case  before  the  district  attorney.  It  was  suggested  that 
Harris  had  substituted  morphine  for  the  quinine  in  the  capsules.  He 
was  arrested, — and  a  page  story  was  in  oraer.  At  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  the  writer  was  ordered  to  prepare  this 
story,  and  to  have  it  finished  by  midnight.  It  was  to  be  complete  in 
every  detail,  b^inning  with  the  first  meeting  of  the  young  couple  and 
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ending  with  the  arrest  of  Harris  that  day.  On  the  hypothesU  that  he 
waa  guilty,  two  columns  were  to  be  devoted  to  speculations  as  to  what 
his  motives  oould  have  been.  The  stoty  was  to  be  rushed  into  the 
composing-room  as  fast  as  written,  and  the  proofs  were  to  be  handled 
by  the  managing  editor  himself.     With  these  general  directions,  that 


gentleman  went  home  to  dinner,  and  the  writer  sat  down  beside  a  type- 
writer operator  and  l>^an  to  dictate.  Fortunately,  she  had  the  facts 
well  in  mind,  and  was  interested  in  the  case.  She  told  the  story  as 
simply  9R  possible,  allowing  her  readers  to  shed  their  own  tears,  and  at 
half-past  twelve  the  managing  editor  laid  down  the  last  proof  with  the 
gracious  assurance  that  it  was  "  all  right."  The  story  filled  seven  and 
one-half  columns  in  the  World. 

A  very  different  assignment,  and  one  which  shows  the  necessity  of 
fttroDg  nerves  and  good  physique  as  reporlorial  ecjuipmenls,  was  given 
the  writer  at  another  time.  The  Koch  lymph  cure  was  the  oue  topic 
of  interest  to  the  people,  and  the  news|)apers  teemed  with  it.  In  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  one  of  tiie  editors  decided  to  have  a  realistic 
story  on  the  death  of  a  consumptive,  as  a  background  for  the  Koch 
claims.  He  therefore  ordered  the  writer  to  go  through  the  free  hos- 
pitals, find  a  victim  of  consumption,  sit  down  beside  that  victim's  cot, 
observe  every  symptom  and  fnllow  every  change  until  death  came,  and 
to  write  a  faithful  story  of  what  she  had  seen.  It  was  not  an  exhila- 
rating prospect,  hut  she  lefl  the  office  at  onoe,  and  finally,  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  fouud  her  case  in  the  Charity  Hospital  on  Blackwell's 
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Island,  The  phyBicians  aad  Dursee  felt  reasonably  oertain  that  "  No. 
13,  in  the  phthisJe  ward,  oould  hardly  last  until  moroiDg," 

Into  the  great  unlighted  ward  the  newspaper  woman  went.  It  was 
a  very  cold  December  night.  By  a  fortunate  chance  No,  13'b  oot  was 
near  a  window,  through  which  the  moonlight  streamed.  Screens  bad 
already  been  drawn,  that 
the  patient  might  not  dis- 
turb her  forty-seven  fel- 
low-inmates of  the  room, 
who  were  also  in  the  last 
stages  of  the  disease.  As 
the  reporter's  eyes  grew 
more  accustomed  to  the 
gloom  she  could  see  the 
outlines  of  the  long  cots, 
and  here  and  there,  near 
her,  a  head  was  lifted  from 
the  pillow  and  hollow  eyes 
stared  at  her  curiously. 
The  ruling  passion  was 
strong  in  death.  It  was 
seven  o'clock  when  she  be- 
gan her  watch  in  the  midst 
of  a  silence  broken  only  by 
the  heavy  breathing  and 
inarticulate  words  of  her 
subject  and  the  hourly 
visits  of  the  nurse,  who 
made  the  rounds  with  a 
lantern.  No.  13  died  at 
half-past  two  iu  the  morn- 
ing. It  had  been  a  long 
vigil  and  one  not  easily 
forgotten,  but  the  watcher 
remembers  with  satisfac- 
tion that  she  assumed  the 
duties  of  attendant,  so  far 

as  she  was  able,  and  per-  no.  ish  cot  wab  hbar  a  window. 

haps  made  easier  the  end 

of  a  life  which  had  evidently  known  very  little  human  sympathy  or 
tenderness.  About  one  o'clock  the  dying  woman  suddenly  clutched 
the  reporter's  hand,  which  had  been  on  her  pulse,  and  held  it  in  a 
death-grip  until  the  end.  It  could  not  have  been  removed  without 
disturbing  her,  so  it  was  left  there,  growing  stiSer  and  damper,  until 
it  was  finally  released  by  the  nurse  from  the  dead  hand  which  held  it. 
It  was  numb  to  the  elbow  by  that  time,  and  horribly  cold  and  wet. 

When  the  body  of  No.  13  had  been  carried  away,  the  reporter's 
ruling  passion  asserted  itself.  Fearing  to  lose  the  "atmosphere"  of 
her  story  if  she  delayed  writing  it,  she  camped  out  in  the  corridor 
baween  the  two  phthisis  wards  and  wrote  it  then  and  there,  fortified 
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by  a  good  luoch  which  the  nurses  had  kindly  placed  on  her  table.  She 
finished  the  story  at  dawn,  and  rowed  back  across  the  river  in  the  gray 
light  of  a  winter  morning,  filling  her  lungs  with  pure  air^  and  dis- 
covering, to  her  discomfort,  that  she  had  underestimated  the  staying 
powers  of  the  ^'  atmosphere.'^     It  was  with  her  still. 

A  much  more  cheerful  incident  in  her  experience  will,  it  is  hoped, 
meet  the  editorial  direction  that  this  paper  be  '^  personal  and  remi- 
niscent" She  had  been  sent  by  the  World  to  the  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee mountains  to  write  special  stories  about  some  noted  characters 
of  that  region.  For  three  weeks  she  lived  on  horseback  in  the  heart 
of  these  mountains,  far  out  of  reach  of  civilization.  She  dined  exclu- 
sively on  chicken  and  com  bread  and  performed  her  ablutions  in  the 
streams  she  forded  or  in  the  tin  basins  outside  of  cabin  doors.  She 
was  accompanied  only  by  a  negro  guide.  In  the  daytime  she  visited 
the  mines  and  the  moonshiners'  camps.  At  night  she  slept  in  the  cabins 
of  the  mountaineers  if  she  was  near  one,  or  out  in  the  open  air  if  she 
was  not.  She  was  in  many  of  the  districts  where  &mily  feuds  flourish, 
and  she  met,  in  the  course  of  her  travels,  any  number  of  mountain 
gentlemen  who  are  living  in  enforced  retirement  and  whose  private 
graveyards  are  large  and  lonely.  And  .yet  not  once  in  all  this  time  did 
she  receive  a  word  or  look  which  a  brother  could  have  resented  had  he 
been  with  her.  The  fact  that  she  was  a  woman  and  alone  was  enough. 
She  owned  the  mountains  and  she  owned  the  mountaineers.  She  visited 
their  cabins,  played  with  their  babies,  rode  with  their  sons,  and  eave 
their  wives  their  first  intimation  that  all  dresses  need  not  be  made  in 
two  pieces.  During  this  trip  she  spent  a  day  and  a  night  with  the 
family  of  Rev.  Joseph  Wells,  the  "  natural  orator"  of  die  Virginia 
mountains.  The  little  one-roomed  log  cabin  was  almost  one  hundred 
years  old,  and  the  old  minister  had  lived  there  as  boy  and  man  with- 
out the  slightest  desire  for  anything  difierent.  He  had  never  seen  a 
town  or  a  railroad,  he  had  never  heard  a  musical  instrument  played 
upon.  But  he  had  preached  among  the  mountaineers  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and,  as  he  modestly  confided  to  the  writer,  he  had  ''  brung  a 
heap  o'  sinners  tuh  th'  mourner's  bench."  Lying  on  the  floor  that 
night  before  the  great  fireplace,  in  which  one  immense  log  blazed,  the 
old  man  told  the  simple  story  of  his  life,  while  the  wild-cats  screamed 
in  the  woods  all  round  the  cabin  and  the  November  wind  whistled 
through  the  chinks  between  the  logs.  A  page  story  of  this  had  been 
ordered,  so  the  newspaper  woman  jotted  down  in  short-hand  much  of 
the  mountaineer's  recital,  dialect  and  all.  It  was  very  nearly  her 
undoing;  for  the  speaker  came  behind  her  suddenly  and  glanced  over 
her  shoulder.  He  had  laboriously  taught  himself  to  read  and  write  a 
little,  but  when  he  saw  the  strange  stenographic  characters  he  was 
plainly  alarmed,  and  disposed  to  regard  both  them  and  his  guest  as 
uncanny.  She  explained  as  well  as  she  could,  and  he  continued  his 
story  with  many  misgivings.  Long  after  the  &mi]y  had  gone  to  sleep 
(children,  adults,  and  dogs  all  in  the  one  room,  according  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  and  the  primitive  customs  of  the  locality),  the  guest, 
who  lay  awake  listening  to  wind  and  forest  sounds,  heard  the  host  and 
his  wife  discussing  her  in  their  corner.   When  the  topic  of  the  '^strange 
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writin' "  came  up  again  the  voices  fell  to  awed  whispers,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  old  people  were  very  much  disturbed  in  their  minds. 
She  sent  them  the  story  when  it  appeared,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
State  Senator  J.  B.  F.  Mills,  of  Virginia,  who  was  near  Big  Stone  Grap 
at  the  time,  the  mountain  preacher  read  it  She  still  cherishes  the 
quaint  little  letter  he  wrote  to  her  after  the  great  undertaking  was  com- 
pleted. It  might  have  been  written  by  a  child,  if  one  judged  by  the 
spelling  and  grammar,  but  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  the  moun- 
taineer breathed  in  every  line.  He  never  mentionei  the  ^'strange 
writinV'  but  he  ^ve  her  a  most  urgent  invitation  to  "  come  an'  live 
with  me  an'  Betsy''  if  she  ever  tired  of  newspaper  work  in  New  York. 

That  time  has  not  come.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  work  that  its 
slaves  are  willing  slaves,  who  would  not  throw  off  their  shackles  if 
they  could.  Even  the  failures,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  feel  the 
fascination  of  the  life  and  cling  to  it  with  pathetic  determination  long 
after  hope  has  departed.  It  is  for  their  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  may  follow  them  that  a  glimpse  of  the  dark  side  has  been  given 
here.  It  may  help  them ;  it  certainly  cannot  hurt  the  fortunate  ones 
on  whom  the  sun  of  success  is  shining. 

As  for  the  writer,  she  gratefully  acknowledges  that  she  has  been 

treated  by  the  American  editor,  and  by  her  men  and  women  associates, 

much  better  than  she  deserves. 

EHzabeth  Q,  Jordan, 


THE  LIGHT-HOUSE. 

OFT  shall  heaven's  sentries  sleep, 
Lodged  in  cloudy  donjon-keep ; 
Dark  or  bright  yon  starry  host. 
Still  the  Hesper  of  our  coast 
Watches  over  weltering  miles 
Set  with  treacherous  reefy  isles. 
When  the  seaman  on  black  nights 
Has  no  cheer  from  heaven's  lights, 
He  unblamed  shall  heed  this  ray 
Constant  thrown  upon  his  way. 
Earthly  hands  the  beacon  trim, 
But  it  shall  not  fail  to  him. 

What,  if  sailing  from  afar 

Without  grace  of  moon  or  star, 

I  at  length  withdraw  mine  eyes 

From  the  masked,  unmov6d  skies, 

Turning  from  the  blank  above 

Towards  the  star  of  Human  Love, — 

All  the  light  the  night  vouchsafes 

To  the  wild  sea's  driven  waifs! 

Edith  M.  Thomas, 
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I. 


THE  wiseacres  of  Selop  did  not  believe  in  long  engagements,  and 
held  it  among  themselves  that,  six  years  having  fled,  the  marriage 
never  would  take  place.  She  alone  had  illimitable  faith.  There  is 
something  pitifully  childish,  sweet  with  all  the  inherent  ignorance  of 
innocence,  in  the  divine  trust  natural  to  a  certain  type  of  womanhood. 
He  would  come  some  day,  and  meantime  Mercy  Strathmore's  very  atmos- 

Ehere  bespoke  endurance ;  it  beamed  from  that  steadfast  gray  eye  and 
reathed  from  her  mobile  mouth.  Come  he  would,  all  unexpectedly,  as  a 
fond  lover  likes  to  come,  to  claim  his  promised  bride. 

And  come  he  did  I 

It  was  like  a  beam  of  happiness  from  out  that  golden  highway 
spread  behind  the  dark-browed  hills, — that  same  bright  path  she  often 
longed  to  tread  on  aimless  tender  evenings  just  like  this.  The  cracked 
voice  of  old  Marget  had  announced, — 

^'  If  it  'ud  na  disturb  ye,  missus,  there  be  a  mon  to  see  ye  as 
wunna  tak'  nay." 

Behind  the  white-capped  messenger  the  visitor  had  stepped  into  the 
well-remembered  garden-path  between  tall  borders  of  raspberry  canes 
sloping  sheer  to  the  open  window  of  the  neighboring  forge.  The  mo- 
notonous beat  of  the  smith's  hammer  seemed  to  come  forth  just  as  of 
old, — and  yet  not.  Time  effects  changes  sometimes  that  visions  of 
yore  may  strike  the  heart  to  still  deeper  awakening,  and  wring  it  with 
bitterer  pain  for  the  rekindled  knowledge  of  lost  time  that  has  slipped 
the  grasp  and  use  of  the  regretting  man.  Those  absent  years,  witn  all 
they  had  to  tell,  wrapped  him  as  in  some  garment  of  lead,  till  the  dear 
face  he  had  come  to  see  shone  cameo-like  in  the  dull  red  of  the  black- 
smith's fires.  The  leaden  garment  dropped  in  her  smile,  and  six  long 
years  erased  themselves  like  lost  records. 

"  God  'a'  mercy  I"  muttered  the  old  woman,  and  fled  precipitately. 

Over  and  over  to  himself  he  said,  **  We  parted  yesterday  :  this  is 
to-morrow."  She  scanned  his  face,  while  his  heart  mocked  the  distant 
forge  hammer.  What  did  she  see?  Some  things  she  knew, — ^and 
missed  ;  some  others  she  would  fain  have  seen.  The  change  was  none 
the  less  for  being  intangible  beyond  that  spirit  shock. 

He  bore  her  scrutiny  but  tremulously.  "  The  six  years  that  have 
furrowed  my  brow  did  not  pause  to  lay  a  trace  on  yours,  Mercy." 

She  smiled.     "  And  the  fortune  you  went  to  seek  ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  I  do  not  r^ret  it.  We  shall  do  without.  But,  John,  those  six 
long  years  all  gone, — why  did  you  go  at  all  ?" 

It  was  the  cry  of  one  permeated  with  the  electric  sense  of  some- 
thing missed  that  neither  present  nor  to  come  could  ever  again  supply : 
those  six  long  years  had  drained  the  absent  element  from  her  blood* 
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The  exclatnatioD  pierced  her  listener  like  a  stab  from  the  grim  angel 
himaelf.     A  frightful  pallor  pinched  his  features. 

"Ah,  why?"  he  muttered,  clutcbinz  at  his  throat  as  though  to 
throw  off  some  invisible  assailant.  "Id  God's  name,  Meroy,  never 
ask  me  that  again !" 

Surprised  she  was,  but  still  forbore  to  question.  Perhaps  the  keen- 
ness of  her  own  reeret  had  communicated  itself  too  deeply  to  him. 
Bat  what  mattered  it?  The  future  offered  full  compeneatioD,  if  not 
for  the  irrevocable  past,  for  the  mysteriee  of  the  present,  at  leaat. 


"For^t,  John.     I  have  little,  but  it  will  be  enough  for  both." 

"  You  must  keep  what  is  yours  always/'  fae  said,  quickly.  "  Give 
me  only  a  little  longer,  Mercy," 

There  was  no  gainsaying  this  determination.  They  parted  then, 
but  he  came  again, — came  oAen,  as  he  said  he  would,— came  with  the 
lines  of  endless  harassments  upon  his  lace, — came  with  a  sotil  hunger- 
ing for  her  love ; — let  her  white  hands  smooth  away  the  care,  her  pure 
lips  banish  the  hardness  from  his  own,  her  womanly  arms  enclose  him 
jealoasly,  and  her  true  heart  throb  against  his,  as  medicine  for  its 
insistent  ache. 

How  womanlike  to  do  a  thing  that  consames  one-half  a  lifetime 
with  Kgret,  the  rest  infuses  with  a  subtile  joy  I  Her  longing  overcame 
her  onoe.     She  called  htm  back. 

"I  am  not  quite  ready  to  let  you  go:  the  common  looks  so  wide 
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and  drear  to-night  John,  what  is  your  failure  to  our  continued  sepa- 
ration ?    Let  us  belong  to  eaoh  other/' 

He  dropped  on  his  knees  and  buried  his  faoe  in  the  drapery  of  her 
skirt.  Like  the  avavdrcourewr  of  some  impending  grief,  a  great  bat 
flew  across  the  summer  sky.  She  seemed  almost  to  feel  its  cruel 
dampening  wings.  A  sudden  hunger  devoured  her  faithful  woman's 
heart.  She  too  knelt  on  the  dew-damp  garden-path,  kissed  the  hard- 
wrung  tears  that  forced  themselves  beneath  his  lids,  and  stopped  the 
quivering  breath  between  his  trembling  lips. 

The  red  light  of  the  foree-fires  gleamed  out  on  him  like  the  eye 
of  an  avenging  deity.  He  shuddered  in  the  clasp  of  her  arms,  pushed 
the  damp  hair  from  his  throbbing  brow,  and  went  away  without  a 
backward  look,  according  to  his  wont.  She  watched  him  go,  and  felt 
as  if  her  grief  had  come. 

II. 

It  was  a  heavy  tread  for  a  woman's  that  crossed  the  lonely  stretch 
of  common  at  the  close  of  Salop's  busy  market-day.  Her  feet  crushed 
the  odorous  beds  of  wild  thyme  on  every  little  hillock  with  an  exultant 
sense  of  trampling  out  the  heart  of  something,  even  as  her  own  had 
been  trampled  out  that  day.  The  far-off  gleam  of  white  road  towards 
which  she  moved  stretched  into  seemingly  interminable  distance,  and 
the  ghostly  lime-kilns  never  fell  behind,  but  journeyed  grinning  on 
beside  her.  At  the  night  she  shuddered,  but  the  coming  day  held  a  fiir 
greater  dread. 

Six  years  had  left  less  impress  on  her  than  this  one,  endless  day. 
She  had  reached  his  bedside  only  to  find  her  place  supplied  by  a  wife 
and  children.  The  pretty  boy  and  girl  played  about  his  couch,  and  the 
delicate,  sad-eyed  woman  fed  him  with  a  spoon. 

Her  lover  of  six  years'  standing  false  to  his  troth?  Married? 
Was  it  a  nightmare  ?  But  his  voice,  "  Annie,  my  wife,  this  is  an  old 
friend,  Mercy  Strathmore.     Will  you  not  take  the  children  away?" 

The  words  of  greeting,  and  a  look  from  John's  wife  that  plainly 
said  she  understood,  passed  her  unheeded,  and  she  knew  at  last  she  was 
alone  with  him.  Could  she  be  dying  ?  Her  heart  felt  suddenly  bared 
within  her  bosom  and  thrust  naked,  throbbing,  into  liands  of  iron  that 
crushed  it  till  it  pained  no  more  and  became  heavy  like  a  thing  that  is 
lifeless.  One  clinched  hand  was  placed  upon  it  as  her  sight  travelled 
to  the  bed.  His  faoe,  grown  thin  and  white,  was  turned  appealingly 
towards  her.  Appealingly  ?  Bah  !  Appeal  to  a  woman  whose  heart 
was  turned  to  stone ! 

"  Mercy,  may  God  forgive  me  for  bringing  you  here  !  I  am  dying, 
and  I  could  not  go  without  telling  you,  so  that  you  may  not  blame,  but 
pity."     A  feverish  eagerness  marked  brow  and  cheek. 

"  Blame  ?"  she  questioned  oddly.     "  I  loved  you  I" 

"Because  you  do,  and  always  will,  in  earnest  of  that  feeling, 
Mercy,  care  for  the  woman  I  call  wife  when  I  am  gone.  I  am  so 
poor " 

"  Love  your  wife !  Heaven  knows  I  could  sooner  slay  her  beside 
your  couch  for  the  sin  of  being  yours !" 
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"  Hear  me,  Mercy,"  be  gasped.     But  she  was  gone. 

The  market-carrier's  wagon  would  not  start  home  for  hoars,  but  it 
stood  with  empty  ehafle  ia  the  inn-yard.  She  crept  in  among  a  few 
undisposed  couples  of  live  fowl,  a  basket  of  butter  and  e^s,  a  sack  of 
early  Kidney  potatoes,  and  crouched  there  so  still  that  the  poultry  dozed 
in  the  sun. 

She  did  not  count  the  time  her  own  eyes  were  closed,  and  looked  up 
to  find  the  wagon  slowly  drag^ng  homeward  over  the  hilly  Salop  roads. 
The  red-painted  supporta  of  the  viaduct  bridge   glared  out  beyond 


Sonser's  tjed-up  jaw.  He — poor  fellow  ! — nursed  chronic  face-ache  in 
a  purple  muffler  on  market-days.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  he  got  down 
at  a  road-side  public  house  to  relieve  it,  and  when  they  jogged  onward 
again,  cooed  thick  epithets  to  the  stout  beasts  in  his  charge. 

The  fields  that  smiled  in  the  morning  groped  out  in  shadow  towards 
the  dark  horizon  as  they  rumbled  on.  Under  the  same  cherry-trees 
she  had  plucked  at  that  morning  they  drove  now.  A  bunch  of  white- 
hearts  still  by  in  her  pocket.  Out  they  came  in  her  sudden  grasp  and 
were  flung  ofT  into  the  track  of  the  horses.  Souser  uttered  a  heavy 
Shropshire  oath  as  a  couple  nipped  his  nose  in  their  awkward  flight 
and  then  settled  fancifully  on  the  forward  harness  of  one  of  his  patient 
steeds  for  the  rest  of  the  journey. 

The  last  stop  was  made.  There  was  the  general  commotion  of 
shifting  seats  to  drag  out  a  certain  hamper.  The  dairywoman  who 
had  climbed  the  road-side  bank  that  morning  for  green  dock  leaves  to 
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lay  across  her  yellow  poands  and  half-pounds  of  butter  came  out  for 
the  empty  basket  and  niggled  with  Souser's  mother — that  keen  market- 
woman — about  the  price  of  butter,  till  the  testy  driver  whipped  up  and 
left  the  old  woman  to  follow  on  the  trot  and  hang  on  like  the  bare- 
footed cottage  urchins  that  travelled  in  their  wake  that  early  morning. 
It  was  a  custom  that  raised  no  more  comment  on  the  account  of  the 
hard  old  Shropshire  woman  who  caught  up  from  necessity,  than  on 
that  of  the  youngsters  who  found  their  pleasure  in  it.  The  remainder 
of  the  journey  was  accomplished  at  Souser's  highest  trot,  and  where 
they  set  her  down,  Mercy  had  still  the  lonely  Common  to  cross  to  reach 
the  distant  road  and  her  own  cottage  hearth. 

III. 

Then  the  years  went  by.  The  wiseacres  of  Salop  saw  their  prophecy 
verified.     Mercy  Strathmore  remained  a  single  woman. 

Time  had  softened  the  first  hard  feelings  somewhat.  She  indulged 
in  retrospect  to  the  extent  of  dreaming  about  John's  children.  They 
would  be  man  and  woman  grown  by  this.  She  would  have  thanked 
Heaven  for  the  boy  and  girl  as  a  legacy,  but  how  could  she  have  taken 
John's  wife, — the  woman  who  had  defrauded  her  of  her  love  ? 

The  sun  sank  in  a  broad  path  of  glory  behind  the  orchard  hedge, 
and  ragged  little  cloudlets  hovered  along  the  horizon  to  see  the  last  of 
it.  Under  the  gnarled  apple-trees  the  sweet  stunted  "  crinkles"  had 
b^un  to  fall.  In  the  fresh,  rank  grass  live  stock  plodded.  Even  the 
pigs  nosing  contentedly  about  forgot  to  gnint  their  usual  disapproba- 
tion of  late  suppers.  A  brooding  atmospherical  peace  tempers  human 
judgment.  It  is  well  so ;  for  the  Great  Teacher,  Nature,  knows  no 
half-methods. 

"  Yet  John's  wife  has  every  reason  to  hate  me,"  pursued  her  thought. 
"  And  the  children  I  could  love,  are  they  not  more  hers  than  his?  She 
looked  like  a  gentlewoman,  too.  She  must  be :  John  called  her  wife." 
Conclusive  argument  I  Then  where  lay  the  fault?  With  John?  Ah, 
no :  he  was  her  love.  Did  God  make  men  with  many-sided  natures 
always,  and  most  women  with  only  one?  And  ordering  matters  thus, 
did  He  see  what  a  state  of  things  it  brought  about  ?  And  while  her 
simple  woman's  soul  revolted  at  the  seeming  heresy,  the  new  thought 
stirred,  unwilling  with  the  perversity  of  all  new  things  to  be  bound 
within  the  narrowness  of  past  custom. 

She  had  heard  of  her  once, — that  wife  of  his, — heard  of  her  as  a 
brave  mother  toiling  for  her  little  ones.  ASt/ev  all,  must  not  the  hurt 
of  the  woman  who  had  been  wife  to  him  and  borne  him  children  be 
greater  than  her  own  ?  She  heard  of  her  as  a  clever,  industrious 
needle-woman.  Poor  thing !  The  blue  of  her  eye  must  be  dimmed 
over  all  that  fine  sewing  ere  the  children  had  taken  their  education. 
She  thought  of  the  eyes  John  loved  to  kiss  stitching  microscopic 
stitches  through  Heaven  knows  how  thick  a  curtain  of  daily  sorrow, 
and  Grod  knows  how  many  weary  years,  till  her  own  comparative  ease 
seemed  selfish.  The  reasoning  once  arrived  at  hurt  her  like  a  reproach 
from  him  she  loved.     Why  sh(5uld  a  dead  flower  that  his  breath  had 
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witliered  be  to  her  tnore'dear  than  a  woman  who  bad  lain  nearer  to  hia 
breast  tban  she?  Should  she  accept  his  Ic^cy,  and  seek  oat  ber  own  ? 
Then  tbe  anguish  of  old  days  came  up  to  choke  the  nobler  sentjuient 
Her  face  was  flushed  with  memories,  and  her  bosom  throbbed  with  tbe 
conflict,  as  tbe  day  closed  in. 


Life  had  gone  hardly  with  the  little  woman  John  married.  But 
the  tale — how  old  !  Young  life  feeds  on  old  life,  and  the  new  branch 
does  not  know  the  tree.  The  old  trunk  fails  into  disuse  and  decay. 
But  in  tbe  well-ordered  plan  of  things  there  is  no  waste.  John's  sou 
turned  prodigal  and  died  ere  weight  of  years  was  added  to  his  sins. 
John's  aaughter,  in  all  wifely  love  and  reverence,  looked  at  tbe  mother 
who  slaved  to  rear  her  through  the  calculating  prosuc  figure  of  an  un- 
interested husband. 


A  neglected  thing  nurtures  pride  sometimes.  John's  wife  struggled 
on  alone.  Youth's  flush — so  constant  had  it  been — remained  yet, 
stamped  on  her  sunken  cheek,  and,  as  if  in  consolation  for  the  loss  of 
other  charms,  Time  had  fixed  within  her  eye  and  on  her  face  the  smile 

fou  see  to  love,  but  never  wear  till  you  have  borne  the  burden  with 
ifce  modesty.     She  was  having  her  moments  of  mental  hardship  in  a 
brief  respite  from  tbe  labor  of  the  day,  and  wondering  how  long  pride 
Vol.  LI.— 28 
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would  back  her  failing  strength  tiiat  she  might  still  gain  the  meagre 
livelihood  she  seemed  to  need  in  common  with  all  God's  creatures. 

Had  some  one  entered  her  humble  room  unannounced?  Her 
dimmed  sight  just  outlined  the  advancing  figure  of  a  woman, — a 
woman  younger  than  herself, — taller,  straighter,  of  more  magnificent 
proportions, — with  the  bloom  that  comes  and  goes  still  upon  her  cheek, 
but  above  whose  smooth  white  brow  the  thick  hair  that  lay  coiled 
shone  silver  white. 

"  Who  are  you  V^  she  asked,  faintly,  while  her  womanly  instinct 
divined  unerringly  the  stranger's  identity. 

"  Mercy  Strathmore.'' 

"  Why  do  you  come  to  me?"  The  words  were  not  cold,  but  be- 
trayed a  gentle  wonder. 

"  You  knew  what  I  was  to  him,"  said  Mercy,  in  a  slow,  pulsating 
voice. 

"  Yes." 

**  And  you  hate  me  ?" 

'^No;  only  it  seemed  best,  that  next  morning,  that  he  should  lie 
still.     Shame  will  not  for  very  pity  attach  itself  to  the  dead." 

"  Go  on.     Tell  me  all." 

'^That  is  all  there  is  to  tell.  He  died.  I  blessed  him  thus.  But 
had  he  lived,  who  knows  what  I  might  not  have  done!  I  should 
think  you  would  hate  me?" 

"  I  have  tried,  God  knows.     But  I  cannot ;  for  I  love  him  still." 

"  Then  he  is  more  yours  than  mine,"  said  John's  wife.  A  thrill 
like  the  awakening  of  spring  ran  through  her  listener's  pulses.  She 
checked  it,  half  ashamed. 

"  Do  not  say  that.  But  everything  of  his  is  dear  to  me,  and  I  am 
all  alone.     Will  you  not  come  home  with  me,  for  John's  sake?" 

And  I  only  know  that  Mercy's  home  holds  John's  wife  too,  and  in 
the  season  for  its  shining  the  sun  shines  broadly  down  upon  that  little 
farming  valley  in  Salop.  The  well-thatched  cottage  gleams  softly 
into  half-worn  tones  of  gray  against  the  sheen  of  yellow  green  that 
lies  tenderly  all  the  year  upon  its  orchard  grass.  The  cows  come 
home  slowly  in  the  droning  summer  eves.  The  old  sow  would  as 
soon  think  of  failing  to  present  the  farm  with  a  good  litter  in  season, 
as  old  Marget  to  take  in  the  wash  before  dark,  lest  the  gypsies  should 
have  come  to  the  common  destined  to  overlook  the  petty  boundaries 
of  hedge  and  fence  on  stilts. 

The  old-fashioned  garden  blooms  on  either  side  the  raspberiy-bor- 
dered  path,  secure  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  forge.  Outside,  the 
dimity-curtained  cottage  windows  gleam  diamond-bright  among  the 
rose-vines  and  the  ivy.  Inside,  Time  and  Circumstance — the  two 
great  love-medicines — have  been  diluted  by  the  dose  in  the  woman's 
tempered  system,  till,  instead  of  suffering  annihilation,  the  disease  is 
being  fed. 

IMHan  A,  North. 
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SOME  QUEER  TRADES. 

THERE  exist  many  odd  trades  oonceraing  which  the  most  absohite 
iguorance  prevails  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Some  of  them 
have  been  carried  on  for  generations  in  obscure  comers  and  only  come 
to  light  by  chance,  while  others  are  of  recent  origin,  resulting  from  the 
pressure  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  Dickens  had  a  peculiar  faculty 
for  discovering  these  curious  callings,  and  loved  to  crowd  them  into 
his  books,  but  when  in  "  Our  Mutual  Friend"  he  described  Mr.  Venus 
as  an  '^  articulator  of  human  bones"  there  were  some  who  said  he  had 
carried  the  thing  too  far,  believing  that  no  such  business  could  exist. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  lives  in  Philadelphia  an  old  French- 
man who  has  followed  this  same  trade  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
The  sign-board  over  his  door  bears  the  simple  legend  "  M.  de  Blanque, 
Parfumerie."  He  runs  this  little  shop  principally  as  a  decoy,  for  he 
has  found  it  necessary  to  ply  his  queer  trade  "  on  the  quiet."  In  a  rear 
room  the  walls  are  decorated  with  skeletons  in  all  sorts  of  grotesque 
positions.  Four  hideous  skulls  grin  from  the  posts  of  the  bed,  and 
close  by  stands  a  skeleton  with  arms  outstretched,  doing  duty  as  a 
clothes-rack,  the  room  being  lit  by  a  lamp  made  of  a  skull  which  is 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  with  thongs  of  tanned  human  hide.  When 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  were  organized  some  years  ago,  the  demand  for 
skeletons  increased,  as  they  were  used  to  a  great  extent  in  the  lodge- 
rooms.  De  Blanque  prospered,  as  a  consequence.  The  price  of 
skeletons  varies  according  to  their  degree  of  hardness  and  whiteness. 
The  genuine  imported  article  costs  anywhere  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
dollars,  and  the  domestic  twenty  dollars,  but  the  trade  is  about  lost  to 
this  country,  because  they  can  set  up  a  skeleton  so  much  cheaper  in 
France.  There  are  old-teeth  dealers  who  sell  the  product  of  many 
aching  jaws  to  these  articulators  for  as  much  as  a  dollar  a  quart.  They 
have  often  to  buy  more  than  this  to  get  a  tooth  to  suit,  for  a  skeleton 
with  a  full  set  of  teeth  is  worth  half  again  its  value  otherwise. 

Jennie  Wren,  the  dolls'  dress-maker,  another  of  Dickens's  creations, 
has  many  living  representatives,  but  their  wages  are  disgracefully  mean. 
One  large  firm  I  have  in  mind  pays  but  twenty-five  cents  for  the 
gluing  of  a  hundred  dozen  dolls'  arms,  the  glue  being  provided  by  the 
worker,  who  thus  barely  clears  fifteen  cents.  For  filling  these  arms 
with  sawdust,  which  has  also  to  be  provided  by  the  workers,  the  girls 
get  seventy-five  cents  a  hundred  dozen.  Those  who  glue  on  the  dolls' 
heads,  stuff  the  figures,  and  sew  on  the  clothes  are  paid  five  cents  per 
dozen,  so  that  evea  the  most  active  cannot  easily  manage  to  earn 
twenty-five  cents  a  day  at  this  occupation.  There  is  a  German  of  my 
acquaintance  living  in  a  Bleecker  Street  basement  whose  specialty 
is  making  wicker  arm-chairs  for  dolls.  He  sells  them  to  the  whole- 
salers, and  the  bulk  of  the  product  reaches  the  public  during  Christmas 
week.  He  receives  thirty-six  dollars  a  gross  for  these  chairs,  and  is 
able  to  make  about  three  dozen  a  day.     When  I  asked  him  why  he 
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didn't  make  things  for  live  grown  folks^  he  referred  me  to  a  big  factory 
where  he  was  once  employed,  saying  that  in  big  things  the  manu&c- 
turers  could  undersell  him. 

So,  again,  I  know  of  a  Frenchman  and  his  wife  who  came  over  to 
New  York  not  long  ago  and  b^an  the  manufacture  of  those  chenille 
monkeys  that  one  sees  in  toy-stores.  The  man  was  a  genius  in  his 
way.  With  half  a  yard  of  chenille,  a  needle  and  thread,  and  a  few 
black  beads  for  eyes,  he  would  turn  out  in  ten  minutes  a  monkey  so 
life-like  that  it  would  deceive  a  real  one.  These  he  peddled  about 
town  at  prices  ranging  from  five  cents  to  a  quarter,  and  apparently  did 
a  good  business.     He  was  originally  a  ckiffonniery  or  rag-picker. 

The  chiffonnier^a  trade  is  one  of  the  most  curious  in  Paris,  and  one 
of  the  mast  characteristic.  The  industry  has  suffered  considerably  from 
the  introduction  of  ash-barrels,  which  are  regularly  emptied  every 
morning,  but  withal  a  good  deal  of  rubbish  is  still  thrown  into  the 
streets,  and  the  chiffonnier  may  be  seen  at  late  hours  of  the  night, 
lantern  in  hand,  with  his  basket  on  his  back,  and  the  long  hook  with 
which  he  turns  over  the  refuse.  He  will  turn  any  refuse  to  account 
and  make  something  out  of  it.  Thus,  all  the  rags  of  good  quality  are 
kept  for  the  English  market,  the  French  retaining  only  the  inferior. 
The  woollen  rags,  unravelled  and  carded,  are  made  into  cheap  goods; 
the  red  trousers  of  the  French  army,  for  instance,  are  thus  turn^  into 
caps,  which  are  sold  by  the  thousand  in  Asia  Minor.  Silk  rags,  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  are  used  for  the  padding  of  various  articles. 
Bottles  of  all  kinds  and  china  pots  are  highly  appreciated,  being 
bought  from  the  chiffonniera  by  those  who  deal  in  druggists'  supplies 
or  to  be  used  for  fraudulent  imitations.  Old  play-bills  or  advertise- 
ments are  pounded  up  for  pasteboard.  Scraps  of  paper  are  sold  to 
paper-makers  and  are  made  into  pulp  and  again  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic in  the  clean  white  sheets,  while  the  bones  that  are  thrown  daily  into 
the  street,  after  being  burned  and  pulverized,  are  used  for  enriching 
the  soil  of  market-gardens.  Old  tins  are  very  valuable;  often  the 
chiffonnier  fills  them  with  earth  and  uses  them  like  bricks  to  build  a 
wail  supporting  a  hut  made  of  every  imaginable  refuse,  as  may  be  seen 
by  those  who  have  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  **  citfe  des  chiffonniers,'' 
where  they  congregate,  encamped  like  savages.  The  ingenuity  with 
which  the  French  make  something  useful  out  of  the  most  hopeless 
rubbish  is  remarkable.  They  melt  old  cans,  hoop-skirts,  and  other 
fruit  of  the  dust-cart,  and  mould  them  into  window-weights.  Even 
bits  of  broken  glass  are  useful.  The  fragments  of  various  colors  are 
mixed  together,  after  having  been  broken  to  a  suitable  size,  and  are 
then  placed  in  moulds  and  fired.  A  coherent  mass  is  produced  which 
can  be  dressed  and  cut  into  blocks,  which  are  used  as  artificial  marble. 

While  the  rag-picker  is  a  well-known  character  to  all  who  have 
traversed  the  streets  of  the  French  capital  at  night,  he  has  a  colleague 
concerning  whom  little  is  said  or  known, — the  "  old  cork"  collector. 
Old  corks,  after  they  have  been  cleaned  and  pared,  sell  for  ten  cents 
per  hundred.  This  *'  profession"  is  only  sufficiently  lucrative  to  main- 
tain a  few  members,  and  the  average  daily  gain  to  each  is  hardly  fifty 
cents.     There  are  several  other  distinct  classes  of  chifforvniera.     Some 
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make  a  speoially  of  picking  up  cigar-stumps  on  the  floors  of  cafSe. 
One  of  these  fellows,  who  died  recently,  left  a  fortune  of  three  hundred 
thousand  francs.  He  had  discovered  a  means  of  reducing  his  stumps 
to  ashes,  which  he  sold  at  a  high  rate  to  a  chemist,  who,  after  per- 
fuming^ the  ashes,  found  a  ready  sale  for  them  as  tooth-powder.  All 
gatherers  of  magota,  as  these  stumps  are  called,  however,  are  not  so 
fortunate  as  this  one :  as  a  rule,  their  earnings  do  not  exceed  fifty  cents 
a  day. 

Others,  again,  prowl  the  streets  hunting  for  old  shoe-soles,  from 
which  they  extract  the  nails.  These,  after  being  polished,  are  sold  to 
toy-makers,  who  use  them  for  the  eyes  of  animals,  while  the  leather  is 
macerated  and  worked  into  '^  leather  paper,''  which  is  used  for  deco- 
rative purposes.  So,  again,  the  thousands  of  sardine-boxes  that  are 
thrown  away  in  Paris  every  month  form  the  basis  for  an  industry 
which  has  reached  vast  proportions.  These  refuse  cans  are  stamped 
by  machinery  into  tin  soldiers,  which  are  sold  so  cheaply  that  the 
poorest  children  can  possess  them ;  yet,  withal,  the  manufacturer 
makes  a  fair  profit,  which  he  could  not  do  if  he  used  new  materials. 

Indeed,  some  of  the  queerest  professions  in  the  world  are  to  be 
found  flourishing  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  Who,  for  instance,  would 
imagine  that  there  is  a  regular  guild  of  "  examiners  of  eggs,"  who  earn 
their  livelihood  by  giving  opinions  as  to  whether  ^gs  are  good  or 
bad? 

There  is  also  a  special  profession  of  mag^t-breeders.  This  trade 
is  quite  remunerative,  since  all  fishermen  apply  to  its  members  for  bait. 
So,  again,  there  are  merchants  who  breed  toads,  which  they  rent  to 
florists,  who  employ  their  services  for  destroying  and  exterminating 
snails,  slugs,  and  other  vermin.  Another  odd  calling  that  affords 
employment  to  a  number  of  men  is  that  of  the  professional  awakener, 
who  performs  the  duties  of  an  ambulant  alarm-clock.  He  starts  at 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  his  regular  round,  provided  with 
a  note-book  in  which  are  entered  the  names  of  his  customers  and  the 
hours  at  which  they  desire  to  be  called,  and  does  not  pass  on  till  con- 
vinced that  he  has  performed  his  task,  for  which  he  receives  two  cents 
a  head  a  day. 

A  curious  and  comparatively  unknown  but  thriving  business  is  that 
of  the  rat-catcher.  The  prince  of  American  rat-catchers  is  Adolph 
Isaacen,  who  recently  distinguished  himself  by  bagging  ninety-seven 
rats  in  one  night  in  the  Staata-Zeitung  Building.  He  was  ^^born 
into  the  business,''  and  for  the  last  thirty-five  years  has  kept  a  quaint 
little  place  in  Fulton  Street,  New  York.  Surrounded  by  his  ferrets, 
the  old  man  is  full  of  interesting  reminiscences,  and  is  always  happy 
when  he  can  tell  some  of  his  experiences  in  the  rat-catching  trade, 
which  has  taken  him  all  over  the  country  from  coast  to  coast.  In 
London  there  are  many  professional  rat-catchers.  While  slumming 
in  the  East  End  during  a  recent  visit  to  London,  I  chanced  to  meet 
one  of  them  who  had  followed  this  strange  calling  for  over  forty  years. 
He  was  just  about  to  start  on  a  hunt,  and  was  attired  accordingly.  He 
wore  a  close-fitting  peakless  skull-cap  and  an  old  mud-stained  short- 
skirted  coat,  his  trousers  being  turned  over  the  knee,  while  his  feet 
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were  protected  with  ordinary  laced  boots.  There  was  a  thick  worsted 
gauntlet  on  his  right  hand,  in  which  he  held  an  old  lidless  iron  sauce- 
pan, on  the  inside  of  which  were  fixed  two  short  candles.  He  also 
carried  a  small  sack,  through  the  neck  of  which  a  piece  of  circular  wire 
was  pushed,  thus  forming  a  ready  receptacle  for  captured  rats.  When 
rats  are  scarce  these  rat-catchers  devote  their  energy  to  raking  over  the 
various  collections  of  rubbish  under  the  drains.  Those  running  under 
jewellers',  watch-case-makers',  and  gold-refiners'  establishments  are 
the  choicest  collections  of  the  "  furringers,"  as  they  are  termed,  but  at 
best  it  is  a  very  hard  crust  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  these  poor  del  vers, 
who  risk  their  lives  to  obtain  a  scanty  livelihood. 

This  garbage-raking  forms  the  basis  of  a  regular  industry  in  New 
York,  and  the  men  wno  follow  it  are  known  as  "  scow-trimmers.'' 
They  pay  the  city  thousands  of  dollars  monthly  for  the  privil^e  of 
raking  over  the  contents  of  the  ash-carts  before  the  garbage  is  borne 
out  to  sea.  The  men  who  first  undertook  to  perform  this  work  for  the 
privilege  of  keeping  anything  valuable  they  found  in  the  garbage  got 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy  from  the  public  for  being  forced  to  work  at 
so  disgusting  a  job,  but  by  degrees  the  profitable  nature  of  the  under- 
taking dawned  upon  the  city  politician,  and  he  bid  for  the  contract 
himself,  sub-letting  the  job  to  Italians,  who  do  the  actual  work.  There 
are  about  three  hundred  of  these  laborers,  whose  daily  wages  average 
one  dollar  each, — making  a  total  of  over  ninety  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  This  and  much  more  the  contractor  gets  back  from  the  rubbish, 
but  to  look  at  the  things  the  ."  trimmers"  save  from  the  scow  you 
wonder  they  don't  let  them  go  with  the  other  dirt.  It  is  estimated 
that  no  fewer  than  fifteen  thousand  persons  derive  a  living  out  of  what 
the  people  of  New  York  throw  away.  The  sweepings  of  the  streets 
alone  support  at  least  five  hundred  people. 

Probably  the  most  perilous  and  certainly  the  most  unsavory  of  all 
these  queer  professions  is  that  of  the  "  sewer-searchers."  There  is  one 
man  in  New  York  who  excels  all  others  in  this  particular  line  of  busi- 
ness ;  so  that  whenever  any  accident  occurs  (such  as  that  which  took 
place  recently  when  a  maniac  jumped  into  an  open  sewer  in  the  street), 
his  services  are  immediately  called  in  by  the  city. 

Comparatively  few  people  in  New  York  know  anything  about  the 
dog-catchers  and  their  queer  calling.  They  get  thirty  cents  a  head 
for  every  dog  turned  into  the  pound,  so  that,  to  them,  a  dog  simply 
represents  six  l)eers  running  round  on  four  1^.  As  a  rule,  these  dog- 
catchers  hunt  in  couples :  one  watches  the  cart,  generally  a  ramshackle 
affair  drawn  by  a  broken-down  racer,  the  other  catches  the  dogs.  The 
latter  is  armed  with  a  long  stick,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  net.  He 
sneaks  up  behind  the  unsuspecting  canine,  makes  a  cast  with  the  net, 
and  entangles  his  victim.  When  there  are  half  a  dozen  or  more  cap- 
tives in  the  box  the  travelling  menagerie  wends  its  way  poundwards. 
After  a  good  night's  haul  the  pound  is  a  pla()e  worth  seeing.  For- 
merly the  dogs  used  to  be  drowned  in  a  large  cag:>  Now  they  are 
asphyxiated.  So  that  every  dog  has  its  day.  It  might  be  added  that 
the  cats  have  the  nights. 

A  rather  peculiar  trade  which  flourishes  in  London  is  that  of  the 
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catVmeat  men,  at  whose  familiar  cry  the  feline  customers  emerge  from 
their  I'espective  basements  with  ludicrous  promptness,  the  meat  being 
daintily  presented  on  a  skewer.  It  is  said  that  the  London  cats,  of 
which  there  are  at  present  some  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand, 
annually  consume  five  hundred  thousand  dollars' worth  of  boiled  horse, 
but  this  statement,  being  impossible  of  verification,  may  be  taken  with 
a  grain  of  salt. 

Another  curious  vocation  is  that  of  the  men  who  sit  on  the  London 
sidewalks  drawing  pictures  on  the  flags  in  parti-colored  chalk.  At 
night  they  bring  roughly  extemporized  lanterns  to  bear  on  their  work, 
a  hat  being  placed  alongside  to  receive  contributions  from  passers-by. 
Sometimes  they  get  quite  a  little  money  from  foreigner  who  are  struck 
by  the  novelty  of  the  idea.  And  as  things  go,  it  is  an  easy  enough  way 
to  make  a  living.  There  is  another  set  of  men  in  London  who  pick 
up  a  precarious  living  by  giving  curb-stone  recitations.  For  the  small 
sum  of  sixpence  (collected  in  advance)  they  will  recite  a  poem,  impres- 
sively enough,  and  then  seek  another  street-corner  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance. 

Not  long  since  I  discovered  a  man  in  New  York  who  makes  a 
specialty  of  matching  lost  buttons.  His  shop,  a  dingy  little  low-ceil- 
inged  room,  was  surrounded  by  shelves  on  which  were  piled  boxes  of 
buttons  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  While  I  was  there  a  girl  came  in 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  any  like  those  on  her  jacket.  He  took  down 
several  specimens,  and  presently  found  one  which  he  sewed  on.  She 
paid  him  ten  cents.  That  is  the  usual  price,  though  rare  buttons  some- 
times come  higher.  At  regular  intervals  he  goes  round  collecting 
buttons  among  tailors  and  dress-makers,  who  save  them  for  him  and 
sell  them  very  cheap.  He  has  a  set  of  regular  customers,  and  they 
rarely  go  away  without  finding  exactly  what  they  want. 

A  rather  curious  little  industry  which  flourishes  on  the  river  front 
is  the  sale  of  second-hand  canaries.  The  birds  are  purchased  after  they 
have  lost  their  voices  or  contracted  some  disease,  and  are  dyed  until 
their  outward  appearance  is  attractive,  but  out  of  a  dozen  there  is  not 
one  that  is  capable  of  uttering  a  single  note.  They  are  sold  at  a 
considerable  profit,  usually  to  verdant  gentlemen  from  the  suburban 
districts,  or  to  Italian  women  who  convert  them  into  fortune-telling 
"  Indian  birds"  and  exhibit  them  on  the  street-corners  of  Gotham. 

During  a  ramble  in  the  Italian  quarter  of  New  York  I  once  came 
across  a  curious  concern  which  does  a  thriving  business.  It  is  an  organ- 
hospital,  where  hand-organs  are  doctored  and  "  brought  up  to  date." 
It  was  a  barn-like  room,  filled  with  rows  of  barrel-  and  piano-organs, 
old  and  new.  "  Comrades"  was  being  hammered  with  steel  tacks  into 
one,  while  "  Maggie  Murphy's  Home"  was  being  impressed  in  the  same 
fashion  upon  another.  Another  of  the  curious  institutions  of  Gotham 
is  a  "  pet  hotel,"  where  families  going  out  of  town  can  lodge  their  dogs, 
cats,  or  birds.  The  charge  for  caring  for  these  domestic  pets  averages 
anywhere  from  fiity  cents  to  two  dollars  a  week. 

There  is  a  gentleman  in  the  Bowery  who  makes  a  specialty  of 
painting  over  black  eyes,  and  at  times  he  does  a  thriving  business.  If 
you  have  been  out  with  "  the  boys"  and  got  into  a  fight  in  which  your 
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face  is  damaged,  this  artist  will  disguise  all  tell-tale  marks  of  dissipa- 
tion, and  thus  save  you  many  embarrassing  excuses. 

I  know  one  man  in  New  York  who  plies  a  trade  that  is  decidedly 
unique.  He  bought  an  old  dismantled  tue-boat  that  had  been  sunk, 
and  obtained  permission  to  anchor  it  in  the  upper  bay  off  Bedloe's 
Island.  Here  this  sparrow  mariner  lives  all  the  year  round  and  turns 
an  honest  penny  by  allowing  becalmed  schooners  and  storm-tossed 
canal-boats  to  tie  up  to  him  for  the  night,  chaining  so  much  per  hour. 
In  heavy  weather  his  receipts  are  quite  large. 

There  is  another  enterprising  individual  who  runs  a  modern  Gretna 
Green  on  the  top  floor  of  an  office  building  in  Upper  Broadway,  where 
eloping  couples  can  be  united  "  by  legal  contract'^  without  going 
through  the  formality  and  publicity  of  a  church  wedding.  So,  again, 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  women  in  the  French  quarter  wlio  act  as 
professional  match-makers.  They  charge  three  per  cent,  commission 
on  the  marriage  portion,  which  the  bridegroom  has  to  pay.  There 
is  another  set  of  women  in  New  York  who  make  a  business  of  dust- 
ing valuable  china  and  bric-^-brac,  while  others  have  a  specialty  of 
arranging  dinner-tables. 

An  industry  which  is  not  catalogued  in  the  list  of  trades  is  that  of 
gray-hair  pulling,  but  quite  a  few  women  in  New  York  make  their 
living  in  this  way.  A  singular  occupation  for  women  in  London  is 
that  of  '^  conversation  crammer,'^  whose  business  it  is  to  coach  up  ladies 
for  dinner-parties.  In  the  Rue  de  la  Chauss^  d'Antin,  in  Paris,  there 
is  a  man  who  furnishes  professional  diners-out  at  a  fixed  tariff  rate. 
It  is  to  him  that  superstitious  hosts  apply  at  the  last  moment  when 
they  require  a  fourteenth  guest. 

There  is  a  human-hair  market  at  Morions,  in  France,  where  girls 
offer  their  tresses  to  the  shearer,  who  goes  round  every  alternate  Friday. 
The  scarcest  of  hair  is  pure  white,  and,  this  being  the  color  for  court 
coiffures  throughout  Europe,  the  demand  for  it  is  on  the  increase. 
"  Convent  hair"  is  also  an  article  highly  prized  by  the  trade.  When 
a  young  woman  takes  the  veil  her  hair  is  cut  off  and  the  tresses  are 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  convent.  As  the  hair  is  cut  pretty  close  to 
the  head,  the  tresses  are  usually  long,  and  thus  "convent  hair"  has  a 
special  value.  Most  of  the  false  hair,  however,  which  comes  upon  the 
market  is  imported  from  Canton,  where  it  is  taken  from  the  heads  of 
b^gars,  criminals,  and  corpses. 

As  is  well  known,  dog-barbers  form  an  important  trade  in  Paris, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  French  poodles  which  are  seen  about  the 
streets  gives  evidence  of  their  skill.  Shaving  corpses  is  another  pecu- 
liar branch  of  the  tonsorial  art.  Yet  there  are  barbers  who  make  a 
specialty  of  it,  and  who  earn  more  than  those  who  shave  living  persons. 
I  know  of  a  man  on  Centre  Street,  in  New  York,  who  was  once  a  plain 
journeyman  barber  and  who  had  to  work  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  order 
to  pay  rent  and  buy  food.  One  day  an  undertaker  in  the  vicinity  had 
a  corpse  who  needed  a  shave,  and  he  sent  for  the  barber,  who  went 
down  and  made  a  beautiful  job  of  it.  That  was  the  starting-point. 
To-day  he  has  more  business  than  he  can  attend  to,  and  keeps  a  couple 
of  men  whom  he  calls  on  when  the  corpses  come  too  fast. 
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The  echo-destroyer  is  a  specialist  who  is  in  demand  for  halls  and 
churches  whose  acoustic  properties  are  faulty.  He  remedies  the  fault 
by  a  scientitic  stringing  of  wires.  Time  was  when  the  professional 
ghost-hunter  was  accounted  an  important  personage.  This  profession 
has  recently  been  revived^  and  at  least  one  gentleman  finds  it  sufficiently 
profitable  to  pay  for  the  printing  of  circulars  which  he  has  addressed 
to  '*  landlords^  house-agents,  and  those  whom  it  may  concern/^  in  which 
he  states  that  he  ''  will  be  pleased  to  investigate  and  report  upon  any 
reputed  haunted  house,  ascertaining  the  cause  of,  and  putting  a  stop  to, 
all  seemingly  unaccountable  shrieks,  cries,  groans,  and  spirit-rappmes, 
at  tlie  shortest  notice.^'  The  following  advertisement,  which  I  recently 
cut  from  a  New  York  daily,  suggests  another  decidedly  odd  calling : 
"  Unruly  and  wayward  boys  disciplined  at  parents'  residence."  There 
is  a  Chinaman  in  San  Francisco  named  Moy  IToe,  who  is  employed  to 
seek  out  and  eather  together  the  bones  of  his  deceased  countrymen  for 
shipment  back  to  China.  In  following  this  curious  occupation  he 
travels  incessantly  from  one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the  other.  To 
parade  Broadway  in  the  garb  of  an  Indian  with  a  view  to  advertising 
dumb-bells  is  another  curious  mode  of  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
But  probably  the  queerest  living  advertisement  of  all  is  the  ^'  Lone 
Fisherman,^'  who  sits  on  a  Fourteenth  Street  roof  from  morning  until 
night  catching  imaginary  fish  in  invisible  water. 

Another  odd  way  of  making  a  living  is  that  of  the  man  who  sits 
inside  the  chess  automaton  at  the  Eden  Mus6e.  There  are  some  people 
who  earn  a  livelihood  by  picking  up  peach-stones  and  making  baskets 
out  of  them.  Others,  again,  wash  postage-stamps  and  sell  them  for 
new.  I  know  one  man  in  New  York  who  hires  out  artificial  teeth, 
and  another  who  is  a  pawn-ticket  broker.  His  method  is  to  attend  a 
sale,  buy  in  goods,  and  then  repawn  them.  After  that  he  floats  the 
tickets.  There  is  another  individual  of  my  acquaintance  who  earns  a 
neat  if  most  prosaic  living  by  winding  clocks  in  different  parts  of  the 
city,  each  day  taking  a  difierent  route.  Tea-tasting  is  a  rather  queer 
profession,  yet  there  are  about  two  hundred  men  in  New  York  who 
make  a  living  by  it.  They  get  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  week.  The  habits  of  the  men  are  exceedingly  curious. 
So  are  their  offices.  To  drift  into  one  of  these  places  and  find  a  man 
sitting  half-dreamily  at  a  revolving  table  and  sipping  alternately  from 
forty  or  fifty  different  cups,  as  with  monotonous  and  regular  movement 
of  the  hand  he  revolves  the  table,  would  be  a  surprise  to  the  average 
unsuspecting  citizen. 

Sometimes  a  curiously-contrived  sign  will  give  an  out-of-the-way 
flavor  to  a  commonplace  calling.  Thus,  the  name  '^  umbrella  hospital" 
invests  parasol-mending  with  a  certain  whimsical  interest,  and  the  quaint 
legend  over  a  country  cobbler's  door,  "Soles  saved  here,"  does  the 
same  for  shoe-mending.  I  remember  once  seeing  a  singular  announce- 
ment over  a  photograph-gallery.  It  read,  "  Misfit  photographs  for  sale." 
This,  the  proprietor  told  me,  brought  him  many  customers.  Mothers, 
for  example,  with  little  children,  often  bought  pictures  of  children  with 
long  hair,  when  that  of  their  own  had  not  grown,  and  sent  them  to 
friends  at  a  distance.     Brides'  photographs,  he  said,  also  sold  very  well. 
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"  Plots  of  Novels  for  Sale.  Prices  Reasonable/'  So  runs  a  sign 
in  the  window  of  a  little  shop  on  a  street  running  off  the  Strand,  which 
I  discovered  on  my  last  visit  to  London.  On  making  inquiries^  I  found 
that  the  occupant  of  the  shop  was  a  paralytic  collie  student^  who  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  makine  a  living  by  selling  skeletons  of  stories. 
The  success  of  this  original  business  is  remarkable.  The  plot-maker 
drives  a  paying  trade  with  writers  for  the  cheap  papers. 

Another  curious  calling  is  that  of  a  "scriver.**  These  worthies 
manu&cture  the  cards  for  the  sham  cripples  and  bogus  blind  men  who 
infest  large  cities.  London  is  singularly  prolific  of  these  impostors. 
They  mostly  emanate  from  two  or  three  common  lodging-houses.  The 
most  popular  of  these,  to  which  I  obtained  admission^  is  known  as 
"  The  Dispensary."  It  is  here  that  the  "  scrivers'^  hang  out,  and  an 
industrious  one  can  live  comfortably  on  his  talents. 

The  professional  beggars  of  Paris  have  an  organ  of  their  own,  called 
the  Journal  dea  Mefndicanta  ("  Be^ars'  Journal  ).  It  appears  twice  a 
week,  and  is  quite  a  well-managed  paper.  A  recent  issue  contained, 
among  others,  the  following  curious  advertisement :  '^  Wanted  to  en- 
gage, a  cripple  for  a  sea-side  resort.  Good  references  and  a  small 
deposit  required."  This  announcement  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  hoax.  The  proprietors  of  hotels  and  boarding-houses  at 
fashionable  watering-places  assume  that  visitors  would  be  disposed  to 
give  alms  if  an  opportunity  were  afforded  them,  and,  as  they  cannot 
very  well  do  the  beting  themselves,  they  engage  professional  beggars, 
to  whom  they  grant  permission  to  solicit  alms  on  their  premises,  and 
the  beggars  in  return  pay  them  one-half  of  their  daily  receipts.  This 
advertisement  had  reference  to  an  arrangement  of  this  kind. 

This  list  of  queer  occupations  might  be  extended  ad  infinitum^  but 
space  forbids.  These  are  a  few  of  the  m6re  curious  callings  I  have 
come  across  in  the  course  of  my  wanderings :  they  could  be  met  with 
only  in  our  own  time  and  in  such  capitals  as  London  or  New  York, 
where  the  population  in  general  has  not  the  faintest  idea  how  some 
small  part  of  that  population  lives. 

Charles  Hobinson. 
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A  SINGLE  rose  in  yonder  ruined  bed 
Makes  beauty  where  all  beauty  else  had  fled  ; 
Like  love,  which,  careless  or  of  time  or  death. 

About  earth's  shattered  hopes  its  tendrils  wreathing, 
Blooms  in  the  wilderness,  divinely  breathing. 

Till  all  around  grows  fragrant  with  its  breath. 

Florence  Earle  Coaiet, 
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IN  studying  the  infliieDces  that 
have  contributed  to  lead 
the  world  into  the  couditious 
which  characterize  the  present 
century,  we  find  that  the 
drama  stands  out  boldly  and 
is  a  centre  of  iuterest  and 
power;  but  not  until  It  is 
transformed  from  the  coldness 
of  the  written  page  into  the 
warmth  and  glow  of  action  by 
human  interpreters  does  it 
reach  its  legitimate  fulfilment 
and  become  the  raoet  magnetic 
of  arts,  the  vivid  means  of  in- 
struction, the  most  popular  of 
pleasures.  It  is  not  strange, 
then,  that  we  value  artists  van 
thus  appeal  to  us  through  a 
gift  heightened  by  the  charm 
of  ideality;  neither- is  it  an 
imreasonable  curiosity  that 
prompts  us,  when  the  stage  lights  are  extinguished  and  the  door  of  the 
play-house  is  closed,  to  follow  them  into  private  life. 

Marie  Burroughs  was  born  in  San  Francisco.  Her  father  was  one 
of  the  fortunate  seekers  after  the  wealth  which  the  gold-lined  State 
flashed  upon  the  world's  notice  in  1849  and  1850,  and  her  early  life 
was  that  of  those  who  are  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  luxury ;  hut  destiny 
had  6xed  its  eye  upon  her,  and  financial  reverses,  with  the  lose  of 
parental  care,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  forced  upon  her  a'sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  an  eager  questioning  of  faer  ability  to  grapple  with  serious 
problems. 

She  sometimes  thinks  it  strange  that  the  theatrical  career  should 
have  invited  her,  since  (his  amusement  had  not  been  made  familiar  to 
her  by  frequent  attendance  or  home  influence ;  and  the  guiding  of  her 
tlioughts  in  this  direction  is  probably  due  to  Mrs.  Romaldo  Pacheco, 
the  dramatist.  This  lady  often  entertained  this  juvenile  visitor  at  her 
house  with  the  reading  of  her  plays,  and  from  the  part  of  critic  to  the 
identificatjon  of  herself  with  romantic  rSlea  the  transition  was  easy  for 
the  young  Marie,  whose  nature  was  warm  and  receptive. 

Thus  advise<]  by  this  kind  friend,  and  guided  in  the  choice  of  read- 
ing-matter by  her  mother,  a  woman  of  literary  tastes,  she  developed  in 
a  wholesome  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  innocence.  In  a  home  filled 
with  the  love-iight  of  mother  ami   friend,  the  future  actress  uncon- 
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sciously  embraced  the  principles  of  the  art  which  has  become  her  life- 
work.  At  the  age  of  seveuteen,  in  the  house  of  her  uncle,  Mr.  Nelson 
Cooky  her  social  life  furnished  the  means  to  this  end  by  introducing 
her  to  Lawrence  Barrett,  and  she  resolved  to  surprise  him  into  a  criti- 
cism of  her  ability  as  a  delineator  of  human  passion.  The  scholarly 
actor  listened  to  her  reading  with  rapt  attention,  and  was  so  impressed 
with  her  peculiar  magnetic  force  that  he  immediately  wrote  a  letter  of 
commendation  to  the  proprietor  of  Palmer's  Theatre,  urging  the  en- 
gagement of  the  novice.  Mr.  Mallory  tel^raphed  his  answer,  and,  almost 
beiore  she  was  aware  of  her  own  determination  in  the  matter.  Miss 
Burroughs  was  in  New  York,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  duly  launched 
as  an  interpreter  of  emotional  rdles.  Now  followed  in  rapid  succession 
her  triumpns  as  leading  lady  in  the  plays  of  '^  Alpine  Roses"  (in  which 
she  created  the  part  of  Irma),  "  The  Rajah,"  "  Partners,"  "  Saints  and 
Sinners,"  and  ^'  Eiaiue," — ^a  series  of  dramas  demanding  finished  and 
artistic  handling  of  impersonations  which  exaggerated  methods  would 
have  destroyed  and  a  less  soulful  artist  rendered  stupid.  But  like  a 
garden  of  rosebuds  these  creations  stand  in  theatrical  history,  each 
particular  flower  impearled  with  the  dew  drawn  from  the  well  of  pure 
feeling,  and  radiant  with  the  beauty  of  color  and  freshness.  Admirers 
have  wished  in  their  enthusiasm  to  thrust  Marie  Burroughs  into  the 
high  seats  of  fame,  classing  her  with  Siddons,  Anderson,  and  NeilsoD, 
but  she  has  been  content  to  look  upon  each  stride  she  has  made  as  an 
approach  only  to  the  greatness  which  she  hopes  to  achieve  later  in  the 
legitimate  drama. 

She  has  distinguished  herself  in  supporting  the  eminent  £nglish 
actor  E.  S.  Willard,  and  in  the  play  of  "  Judah"  is  on  a  level  with 
this  artist,  who  seems  by  the  subtle,  penetrating  quality  of  his  talent  to 
evoke  the  most  responsive  chords  of  her  nature,  and  to  enable  her  to 
realize  in  Vashti  Dethic  a  creation  corresponding  to  his  inimitable  rdle 
of  Cyrus  Blenkarn. 

Much  is  known  of  the  actress,  and  little  of  the  woman,  but  some- 
times the  one  is  a  reflection  of  the  other.  Lineally  descended  from 
England's  two  great  admirals,  Cook  and  Drake,  she  may  claim  the 
inherited  right  of  conquest;  nor  has  she  been  denied  the  crowning 
glory  of  a  womitn's  domestic  bliss.  IJer  husband  is  Mr.  Louis  F. 
Massen. 

Her  picture  is  life-like,  lacking  only  the  coloring.     Fancy  must 

supply  the  rich  brown  tint  of  the  hair,  the  liquid  light  of  the  full  blue 

eyes,  and  a  certain  nameless  grace  that  sways  the  slight,  willowy  form 

of  Marie  Burroughs. 

Robert  Edgarton, 
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[IjIppinoott's  notable  stories.— I.*] 

OUTSIDE  Robert  McNulty's  basement  grocery  a  bit  of  tin  bearing 
dubious  white  lettering  clanked  in  the  arid  sweep  of  November 

wind: 

This  Store  To  Let. 

Stock  and  Fixchurs 

For  Sale. 

The  street  was  narrow,  filthy,  lined  by  tottering  houses  that  leaned 
as  if  for  sympathy  in  their  misery  one  against  another,  and  by  new, 
noisy  tenements,  each  sheltering  a  small  army  of  miserables.  It  was 
^nd-swept  to-day,  and  unusually  quiet.  The  brazen  and  drunken 
women  and  wretched  children  who  were  in  the  habit  of  gathering 
about  the  doors  and  alley-ways  like  flies  around  a  garbage-heap  had 
sought  shelter  from  the  dry,  penetrating  cold.  Overhead  the  elevated 
trains  whizzed  through  the  gray  air  with  growing  whirr,  hiding  steam, 
and  clamorous  brakes. 

Now,  as  ever,  these  trains  had  a  fascination  for  Hannah.  Since 
the  sun-baked,  July  day,  four  years  before,  when  she  had  landed  at 
Castle  Garden  with  Toby  in  her  arms,  the  trains  had  always  seemed 
like  raging  enemies  as  they  approached,  shrieking  and  snorting  threats 
of  disaster,  then  clattering  abDve  her  with  voluble,  appeasing  explana- 
tion, and  sending  back  a  murmur  from  the  far  distance  as  if  offering  a 
verypolite  apology  for  having  alarmed  her. 

Hannah  was  slender,  dark  and  small.  Her  narrow  shoulders,  flat 
chest,  and  long,  thin  arms  gave  her  an  air  of  pathetic  fragility,  though 
in  reality  she  was  strong  as  one  of  the  little  knotted  apples  whose 
wholesome  sweetness  neither  frost  nor  hard  knocks  can  spoil.  For  she 
had  known  both.  She  lived  where  the  garments  of  vice  brushed  her, 
where  sorrow  stretched  its  lean  fin^rs  and  touched  her  in  passing. 
But  the  knowledge,  while  it  had  made  her  girl's  heart  a  woman's,  hi^ 

*  Just  now  the  "  short  story"  is  in  high  favor, — especially  the  story  which 
paints  life  **  hy  and  larse"  with  a  few  defb  touches  of  the  brush.  Every  maga- 
^zioe  receives  many  such  tales, — more  than  it  has  room  to  print ;  and  most  of 
those  which  appear,  in  the  rash  of  modem  lifC)  are  soon  forgotten. 

We  propose  to  do  something  toward  the  longer  remembrance  of  the  best 
brief  tales  that  can  he  gathered.  In  the  present  number  appears  **  A  Rose  of 
the  Mire,"  which  will  be  followed  bv  one  short  story  in  each  successive  issue 
diuing  the  current  year.  These  will  then  be  reprinted  in  a  small  volume,  and 
the  royalty  on  the  sale  of  this  book  will  belong  to  the  author  of  that  one  of 
the  ten  tales  which  receives  the  popular  verdict. 

To  determine  this  choice,  our  readers  are  invited  to  signify  each  month,  by 
postal  card  addressed  to  the  editor  of  LippincoWs  Magazine,  their  opinions  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  short  storv  in  the  last  issue.  Those  who  thus  report  as  to  each 
of  the  ten  tales,  from  March  to  December  inclusive,  will  receive,  free  of  charge, 
a  copy  of  the  collected  edition  of  ''  Notable  Stories." 
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not  stolen  the  gaze  of  faith  from  her  soft^  Celtic  eyes  of  blue^  nor  the 

arch  smile  from  her  ruddy  mouth. 

To-day  she  was  alone  in  her  uncle's  basement  grocery,  listening  to 

the  wind.     Her  hands,  as  small  as  a  child's,  grimy  at  the  knuckles 

and  nails,  were  clasped  around  her  knees,  as  she  rocked  and  pensivdy 

crooned  a  street  song : 

"  For  she's  mjr  Annie, 
Vm  her  Joe, 
She's  my  sweetheart, 
I'm  her  beau." 

While  she  sang,  her  thoughts  were  far  away.  Her  dreaming  gaze 
watched  the  orange  light  through  the  glazed  windows  of  the  little  stove 
turn  the  sand  upon  the  floor  to  gold  dust,  and  she  saw  pictures  there. 
Now  that  the  store  was  to  be  let,  her  uncle  going  back  to  Ireland,  a 
change  imminent  in  her  life  in  more  ways  than  one,  she  felt  a  retro- 
spective pleasure  in  dwelling  upon  sad  memories. 

She  thought  of  her  Irish  home, — ^a  little  thatched  house  in  a  green 
glen, — and  how  when  she  was  only  fourteen  and  Toby  a  little  weakling 
of  two  her  parents  had  died  there  of  low  fever,  developed  by  the 
famine.  She  remembered  the  debt,  helplessness,  and  the  avarice  of  the 
stronger  which  had  crushed  her,  how  blankly  the  poor-house  of  a 
wretched  Irish  parish  had  stared  her  in  the  face,  until  one  glad  and 
glorious  morning  when  lame  Rogers  the  post-master  had  limped  across 
the  road  to  her  with  a  letter  from  America. 

"  Dere  Hanna,"  this  wonderful  message  ran,  "  I  wud  lik  ye  to  com 
out  here  to  New  York  fer  yere  me  bretliers  child  an  i  well  remimber 
ye  as  a  babby  and  i  will  wellcome  ye  with  a  hart  and  a  haf  put  a 
little  bit  of  the  old  gardin  sod  in  a  tin  box  and  a  bit  of  thatch  from  the 
rufe  for  old  times  sak.  i  hav  the  fines  grocry  in  the  forth  ward  and 
i  will  tak  gude  care  of  ye  and  toby.  Yer  pasage  muney  is  here  with 
full  direckshuns  bewar  of  pickpokets  and  expectin  ye  i  am  yer  luving 
uncle,  so  no  more  at  prisint.     Robert  McNulty." 

Ah,  that  letter  from  the  great,  unknown  America !  That  letter,  a 
song  of  hope  calling  to  her.  It  had  been  sweet  to  think  that  beyond 
the  immeasurable,  shuddering  sea  somebody  wanted  her. 

"An'  to  think  that's  four  years  ago.  It  seems  on'y  like  las'  week 
to  me/'  Hannah  said  aloud,  and  stood  up,  startled  at  finding  herself 
in  darkness. 

A  touch  of  the  brogue  still  clung  to  her  utterance,  mixing  oddly 
with  the  glib  word-slurring  of  the  slums. 

As  she  went  towards  the  counter  to  light  the  kerosene  lamp  sus- 
pended before  a  reflector,  the  door  was  opened,  and  in  a  little  whirl- 
wind of  dry  dust  a  young  man  entered.  He  heard  the  soft,  listless 
humming  in  the  shadow : 

"  She's  my  Annie, 
I'm  her  Joe." 

"That  you,  Hannah?" 

Even  before  the  question,  tender  and  imperious,  her  heart  had  given 
a  wild  leap.     The  sputtering  match  fell  from  her  fingers. 
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'^  I'm  all  thumbs/'  she  stammered,  with  a  little  nervous  laugh. 
**  Sit  down,  Dan/' 

"  What  are  yeh  doin',  anyway  ?"  he  asked,  going  over  to  her. 

*'  Tryin'  to  light  the  lamp.     It's  so  daark,  I " 

She  could  not  finish  the  sentence.  He  was  beside  her,  his  breath 
upon  her  hair,  his  strong  hand  closing  upon  her  frail  shoulder  as  he 
passed  his  arm  with  a  masterful  sweep  quite  around  her,  holding  her  to 
him,  the  forceful  beatine  of  his  heart  against  her  ear. 

"  Y'ain't  goin'  to  liebt  it — not  till  yeh  kiss  me.  There !  An'  yeh 
do  love  me? — honest,  Hannah  ?     I  want  yeh  to  say  it  ag'in." 

She  nestled  her  cheek  against  his  muscular  throat,  her  lashes 
quivered  and  fell. 

"  I'd  doy  fer  yeh,  Dan.     An'  that's  the  God's  truth,"  she  said. 

"Well,  yeh  couldn't  do  more'n  that,"  he  cried,  exultantly,  and 
almost  stifled  her  with  kisses  before  releasing  her. 

But  he  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  and  let  her  climb  on  the 
counter  to  light  the  lamp.  It  never  occurred  to  him  to  do  otherwise. 
The  instinct  of  courtesy  may  sometimes  thrive  spontaneously  in  a  rude 
and  untutored  man  as  a  flower  will  bloom  in  uncared-for  soil,  but  it 
had  no  place  in  Dan  Morley's  nature. 

The  lamplight  showed  him  a  virile  young  giant,  under  thirty,  a 
face  of  rough  but  vivid  animal  beauty,  full,  direct,  self-satisfied  eyes, 
a  sensuous  mouth,  that  closed  with  dogged  steadfastness  over  whole- 
some white  teeth.  A  coat  of  soiled,  fuzzy  flannel  was  buttoned  close 
to  his  corded  neck,  his  hands  were  big  and  red,  his  step  that  of  a  man 
sure  of  himself  and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  his  rights. 

Had  he  ever  tried  to  define  love  he  must  have  contemplated  it  from 
its  material  side,  as  a  disturbance  in  his  blood  that  was  both  appeased 
and  intensified  in  touching  Hannah,  that  grew  to  ecstasy  when  his  lips 
clung  to  hers.  Hannah  alone  roused  in  him  this  feeline,  therefore  she 
was  to  be  his  wife.  They  would  marry,  be  fond  of  each  other,  "  stick 
by  each  other;"  he  would  clothe,  feed,  and  shelter  her;  she  would  keep 
his  house,  attend  to  his  comforts,  nurse  and  rear  his  children,  and  he 
his  afiectionate,  obedient  wife  until  she  died. 

Marriage  meant  this.  What  more?  But  Dan  never  wondered  if 
there  were  something  more  beyond  his  narrow  understanding.  These, 
however,  were  his  fixed  opinions.  He  was  no  more  conscious  of  them 
than  of  the  blood  rushing  in  fervid  currents  through  his  big  body. 
They  were  just  as  silent,  just  as  vital. 

A  customer  came  in.  Her  fingers  gathered  a  ragged  shawl  around 
her  chilled  and  hollowed  face.  Her  expression  was  one  of  servile 
apology,  the  fixed  result  of  long  years'  servility  and  self-efiacement. 
Hannah  with  nice  discrimination  helped  her  select  a  head  of  cabbage. 
It  was  poked,  weighed  in  the  hand,  inspected,  and  paid  for  while 
neighborly  civilities  were  exchanged.  The  sale  finished,  she  sat  down 
before  the  fire  with  Dan  and  looked  at  him  with  her  faithful,  loving 
eyes. 

'*  I  ben  promised  a  berth,  Hannah,"  he  said,  and  complacently  filled 
his  pipe. 

"  Oh,  yer  not  goin'  on  the  force  ?"  she  said,  with  a  little  gasp. 
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A  gust  of  laaghter  shook  hia  irame. 

"  Ye  fanny  little  thing  I  Well,  I  gaesa  not.  I  oa'y  talked  of 
bein'  a  cop  to  tease  yeh.  So,  this  job's  great.  Lean  down  yer  head 
an'  I'll  whisper  it.  Oh,  I  say,  thin  ain't  a  make-b'lieve  to  kiss  yeh," 
as  she  drew  away  wltli  a  sceptical  laugh :  "  I  could  do  that  'thout  any 
make-b'lieve,  I  guess.     Ain  t  yeh  mine?" 

Hannah  let  him  draw  her  brown  head  to  bis  shoulder,  and  listened 
eagerly. 

"  I  ben  promised  an  engineer's  berth  oo  a  railroad  in  GuatemaU, 

where  Johnny  Dtigan  is.     Every  day  I'm  expectin'  it.     You  an'  me, 

Hannah,  down  there !    Great, — ain't  it?"    To  display  his  exhilaratioa 

he  sprang  up  and  pattered  his  heavily-booted  feet  upon  the  sanded 

floor.     It  was  a  fragment  of  a  clog-dance  he  had  vastly  admired  at  a 

Bowery  theatre  the  night  before.     "  Great, — ain't  it  ?"  he  said  again. 

"Will  it  be  soon?"  and 

Hannah's  voice  had  taken 

another.ehade  that  was  very 

nearly  sadness. 

"  Not  too  soon  for  ns 
to  git  s|>liced  an'  you  to  git 
some  duds  together.  That's 
what  you're  meanin',  sis, 
ain't  it  ?" 

"I  was  thinkin'  of 
Toby." 

She  Btood  up,  and,  lay- 
ing her  hands  with  passion- 
ate force  on  Dan's  shoul- 
ders, gave  a  little,  shivering 
sigh. 

"He  'way  off  in  Ire- 
land,— me  down  there. 
Ain't  it  jest  as  if  two  great 
bands  was  stretchin'  down 
from  heaven  breshiu'  ub 
away  frura  each  other-  to 
the  op]K>g!te  ends  of  the 
earth,  seas  an'  lands 
stretchin'  in  between  us? 

"1   GlEM    YOC  DO   LOVB    HIM.-A   BLiMH)  OOBT    KOKtfK     I^"".   ^OW   klH    I    part   frUffl 
YOU  DO  ME."  him?" 

"  Ob,  I  thought  we 
settled  all  that  nonseose.  Yeh  know  it^s  best  fer  him  to  go  with  the 
old  man.  He'll  be  in  clover  in  the  old  conntiy,  I  on'y  wish  I'd  had 
his  chance  when  I  wuz  a  kid," 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But — I  love  him.  Ob,  Dan,  I  can't  tell  you  how 
I  love  little  Toby !     You  don't  know." 

Dan's  eyes  narrowed  and  flashed  a  little, 

"Don't  I,  though?  I  guess  you  do  love  him,-— a  blamed  sight 
more'ii  you  do  me." 
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Hannah  oould  not  explain.  She  shook  her  head,  and,  looking 
wistfully  at  Dan,  pushed  her  fingers  tenderly  through  his  thick^  low- 
growing  hair. 

"  It's  not  like  that.  It's  diff 'rent.  But — I— jest  love  him.  Some- 
times when  I  see  him  settin'  off  fer  school,  whistlin' — so  little,  oh,  so 
little,  an' — an'  weak,  but,  oh,  so  brave  in  his  little  heart,  an',  oh,  so 
ready  to  stan'  up  fer  poor,  hunted  things,  like  cats  that  other  boys  chase, 
an'  stealin'  crackers  fer  that  lame  boy  next  door,  I  fergive  him  fer 
sayin'  bad  wonls  sometimes  an'  gittin'  into  street-fights.  D*ye  think 
we  can  iver  go  over  to  Ballinasloe  an'  see  them,  Dan?    Oh,  cud  we?" 

In  the  enthusiasm  of  the  question  she  sank  against  him  and  laid  her 
head  upon  his  breast.  The  door  swung  open,  and  a  short,  bulky  figure 
clattered  noisily  in. 

"Well,  now,  upon  me  wurrud,  fwat  have  we  here?  Moy,  moy! 
Shparkin'  a^in?  Dear,  dear,  Hannah,  but  you  an'  Dan  do  a  dale  of 
that !"  And  the  series  of  exclamations  ended  in  a  weak,  wheezy  laugh 
as  Mr.  McNulty  struggled  out  of  his  coat  and  into  a  wrinkled  worsted 
jacket. 

**  We  donH  mind  bein'  guyed,  do  we,  Hannah?"  asked  Dan,  with 
a  flash  of  his  white  teeth,  as  he  prepared  to  say  eood-night.  '  "  But  I 
guess  I'll  meander,  anyway.  There's  a  p'litical  meetin'  round  the 
comer.  Jamsie  Duffy's  goin'  to  shoot  his  jaw  off  fer  Casey  the  aider- 
roan.    Couldn't  miss  that." 

Hannah  went  outside  with  him  and  let  him  snatch  a  hasty,  hearty 
kiss,  the  wind  blowing  her  against  his  breast. 

"  I  wonder  where  that  Toby  is*  Ef  yeh  see  him,  Dan,  tell  him  I'm 
waitin'." 

"  All  right,  Hannah.  So  lone."  And  with  a  last,  proprietary, 
flashing  glance  of  devouring  love,  he  was  gone. 

Hannah  tightened  the  little  woollen  shawl  around  her  shoulders 
and  stood  in  the  gusty  night  watching  him  down  the  street,  her  heart 
beating  fast,  and  feeling  his  kiss  still  warm  upon  her  mouth. 

At  the  corner,  one  of  the  tinsel-bright  liquor  palaces  that  seem 
mocking  the  misery  they  accentuate  flung  its  electric  rays  across  the 
pavement.  The  wind-twisted  flame  of  a  naphtha  torch  at  an  Italian's 
fruit-stand  made  a  red  track  across  the  wan  whiteness.  And  in  the 
commingling  of  lights  a  little  boy  appeared. 

He  limped  wearily,  bending  forward  with  hands  pressed  convul- 
sively to  his  breast. 

"  Toby  !"  was  the  word  that  leaped  into  Hannah's  mind,  and  her 
heart  stirred  like  a  frightened  bird.  She  made  a  rapid  plunge  forward 
and  caught  him  by  the  shoulder. 

"Toby,  what's  the  matter?  Look  at  me.  Oh,  God,  you're  hurt 
— ^y^are !     What's  happened  to  you,  Toby  ?" 

He  leaned  upon  her  for  a  moment,  breathless,  lifting  his  small,- 
round,  freckled  face,  blanched  to  a  waxen  hue,  the  intense  eyes  fixed 
in  a  pitiful,  half-questioning  stare. 

"Nuthin's  the  matter.  I  kin  walk.  Le'  go — see?"  And,  still 
gripping  his  chest,  he  tottered  past  her  into  the  Imsement. 

Toby.     Child,  elf,  man  in  one.     A  trinity  where  helplessness^  imp- 
VoL.  LI.--24 
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iBhoees,  and  experience  were  met.  His  six  years  liad  taught  him  the 
meaniDg  of  life  as  UD()erstoo<)  among  the  poor  and  the  criminal.  Hia 
moral  code  might  be  summed  up  in  three  phrases:  to  love  Hatrnah  as 
he  was  told  he  should  love  God ;  to  take  under  his  especial  guardian- 
ship all  weak  and  defenceless  things;  to  "  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip  when 
he  was  downed." 

He  was  only  trying  hard  to  adhere  to  his  code  now  as  he  sat  there 


shivering,  his  little  Irish  face,  under  the  shabby  moleskin  cap,  twisted 
by  pain  out  of  its  usual  drollery,  yet  trying  to  "  laugh  it  off," 

"  I  fell  off  Sampson's  grain  elevator, — pretty  high, — but  I  guess  it 
ain't  Dothio',  Hanner,"  he  faltered. 

As  he  lifted  his  eyes,  so  like  her  own,  a  gray  shade  crept  around 
his  lipa  aud  he  leaped  forward  with  a  piercing  cry,  flung  at  her  feet  by 
the  imi>etus  of  the  sudden,  awful  pang  that  wiped  out  consciousness. 

Hannah  watched  beside  his  bed  that  night.  A  sextette  of  cats, 
in  various  stages  of  dilapidation,  hovered  near,  (heir  soft,  questioning 
mewing  unanswered  for  the  first  time  since  their  adoption  by  Toby,  the 
humane. 

It  was  strange  to  Kee  him  lying  there  inert,  his  alertness  and 
monkeyish  ways  fallen  from  him,  replaced  by  a  new,  somnolent  dignity. 
No  wonder  the  cats  stared  at  him  with  the  soft-eyed,  puzzled  air  of 
sedate  philosophers  facing  a  new  social  theorem.  Never  bad  that  brain, 
when  wakeful,  been  so  blaok  of  projects  before,  nor  the  small  scratched 
hands  so  quiet. 

When  at  dawn  the  cold  sunlight  was  shedding  a  lustre  like  quick- 
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silver  upon  the  drifted  dust  id  the  back  yard,  the  doctor  p^d  his  second 
visit  He  lifted  Toby's  hot  band,  looked  once  into  the  spent  eyes,  and 
looked  away. 

The  gesture  told  Hannah  the  truth,  and  she  grew  numb  from  a 
grief  that  was  allied  to  terror. 

"  It  has  to  be,"  said  her  consciousness. 

"  It  must  not  be  V  cried  her  heart.  "  It  cannot  be  1  He  must  not 
die.     I  will  not  let  him  go." 

Id  the  narrow  basement  hall  she  faced  the  doctor. 

" Doctor,  can't  yeh  keep  him?     'Tain't  that  he's  done  fer — 'tain't 


that  ye've  give  htm  up?  Oh,  keep  him  !  Won't  yeh  thry?  There's 
sech  good  stuff  in  Toby  1  Yeh  don'  know — he  ain't  had  a  fair  show 
— but  I  know,  an'  if  ye'll  on'y  do  everything  fer  him  jest  as  yeh  would 
if  he  was  rich  and  had  everything  he  wanted.  Save  him  fer  me, 
doctor — oh, do,  fer  my  sake  !"  And  she  clung  to  his  arm  in  the  agony 
of  the  prayer,  her  litis  half  fallen  over  her  fainting  eyes. 

The  doctor  was  silent  a  momeut,  Seeking  a  fancied  speck  of  dust 
from  his  coat 

"  My  dear,  I  can  do  no  more,"  was  the  gentle  reply.  "  Be  brave, 
you  poor  little  thing.  The  boy  was  not  strong,  and  the  shock  was  ter- 
rible.   The  injuries  were  internal  and  severe.     I'm  atraid  the  call  has 
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come,  poor  child,  and  all  the  skill  in  the  world  is  ueeleas.    Two  d&jB,- 

three  days,  a  week,  maybe ;  but  be  prepared  for  the  worst,    I'll  be  back 

again  to-day." 

Her  hands  dropped   to  her  sides.     In  voiceless  anguish  she  fell 

against  the  wall,  the  clammy  cold  against  her  cheek  like  the  chill  at  her 
heart.  A  horrible  maze  muffled 
her  senses.  Life  for  the  mo- 
ment was  suspended  for  her. 

Afar  off  she  seemed  at  last 
to  hear  a  voice.  It  was  her 
uncle's. 

"  Ye'd  better  not  go  near 
Hannah  now,  Dan,  with  any 
such  palaver.  Dou't  I  tell 
you  the  b'y  is  dyin'?"  And 
here  there  was  a  wheeiy,  des- 

Eerate  sob.    "  The  priest  '11  be 
ere  in  a  minute.     Oh,  wirra, 
this  day !" 

"Well,  I'll  find  out  for 
meseir.  This  here  ain't  a 
matter  to  be  made  wait.  This 
here  is  somethin'  as  has  got  to 
be  done  onct  fer  all,  an' quick," 
came  to  her  in  Dan's  positive 
tones,  unusually  breathless  and 
husky. 

In  a  blind,  miserable  way 
she  turned  to  meet  him  as  he 
:n  voiceLESB  ixaiisH  shr  fell  aoainct  the  wall  came  down  the  oarrow  hall. 
When  he  caught  her  to  his 
heart  and  kissed  her  she  was  conscious  of  the  first  sharp  dart  of  pain, 
and  the  first  tears  came  in  a  flood  as  she  pressed  her  face  against  the 
harsh  grain  of  his  coat.  Ah,  Dan  was  good.  He  had  come  to  comfort 
her.  He  knew  it  eased  a  girl's  sore  heart  to  be  held  close,  close  within 
protecting  arms. 

She  looked  up  at  him,  her  eyes  in  her  pain  darkened  to  purplish 
black.     Yes,  Dan  was  good. 

"  God's  goin'  to  take  Toby  away,  Dan.  Little  Toby.  He'll  nev^ 
see  Ballinasioe  now.  He'll  never  roide  thet  donkey  'lone  be  the  haw- 
thorn hedges  as  uncle  talked  of.  Everything  'II  be  difrrent,  Dan, — 
except  the  partin'  frura  bim,  an'  that — oh,  that'll  be  worse.  The  ocean 
won't  be  between  us  i  it'll  be  the  cold  grave." 

She  fell  on  her  knees,  rocking  to  and  fro  and  helplessly  smiting  her 


little,  roughened  hands  together, 
"  The  grave  !     An'  it  s  < 


!  grave !  An'  it  s  cold  it'll  be  fer  yeh,  Toby.  Haven't  I 
kep' yer  little  feet  warm  in  both  me  bands,  many's  the  night?  Oh, 
God  I" — it  was  a  shrill,  haunting  cry  as  if  wrung  from  one  in  a  con- 
vulsion of  physical  auguish, — "couldn't  yeh  leave  him?  Couldn't 
yeh  ?     Couldn't  yeh  ?" 
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Dan  looked  uncomfortable.  The  moment  was  inauepicious  for 
what  be  had  come  to  Bay.  But  matters  would  be  no  better  if  he  waited 
an  hour  or  two,  and  time  was  precious. 

"  I'm  awful  sorry,  Hannah.  I'm  awful  sorry,"  he  muttered,  inco- 
herently, wiping  away  the  pempiration  which,  despite  the  cold,  came 
out  upon  his  fece.  "  I'm  awful  sorry  I've  happened  now  uv  all  times. 
It's  jest  my  cursed  luck." 

His  tone,  so  different  from  what  she  had  insensibly  expected,  made 
her  raise  her  eyes  in  mute,  sluggish  astonishmeot. 

"But  luk  here.  Have  yen  got  time  fer  a  word  about  my  affairs? 
— have  yeh  ?  I  hate  to  bother  yeh  now — but  I  love  yeh,  Hannah— 
yeh  know  thaL     And  love  comes  foist  anyhow,  don't  it?" 


Ijove?  In  her  present  state  of  feeling  the  mere  word  was  cruel. 
I^ove?  And  Toby  dying.  What  did  anything  in  the  whole  world 
matter  beside  that  one,  crushing  fact? — Toby  dying? 

"  Yeh  see,  it's  this  way,"  Dan  went  on  hurriedly  in  a  whisper.  "  I 
got  that  job  in  Guatemala  I  told  yeh  of.  Yeh  remember?  I  got  it 
suddtnt  Uiis  very  mornin'.  Besides,  I'm  to  be  engineer  on  the  boat 
that  starts  to-night.  The  feller  what  wuz  goin'  this  trip's  got  a  cut  head 
in  a  fight  on  South  Street.     Yes.     So,  I'm  goin' — sure — to-night." 

"To-Btght."  And,  listening  to  the  word  coming  from  her  lips  in 
a  lifeless  tone,  as  she  looked  past  him,  be  saw  it  had  no  meaning  for 
bar. 
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'*  Hain't  yeh  got  nothin'  else  to  say  ?  Pm  glad  to  get  this  job,  an* 
all  fer  you,  Hannah — fer  you — because  I  love  yeh,  an'  I  want  to  git 
yeh  married  to  me,  so  thet  nuthin'  can  separate  us/' 

A  surly  jealousy  that  anything  could  so  engross  her  thoughts  to 
the  exclusion  of  him  maddened  him  beyond  endurance.  His  narrow, 
fiery  nature  was  smouldering  before  the  outbreak  of  a  revolt,  as  he 
lifted  her  again  into  his  fierce  embrace. 

"  Don't  yeh  want  to  come  and  see  Toby,  before  yeh  go  ?"  she  asked, 
rousing  herself  from  her  passive  despair.  "  Yeh'll  niver  see  him  ag'in, 
Dan.     Walksof'ly." 

Her  little  fingers  closed  upon  his  wrist,  and  he  saw  her  lips  were 
dry  and  white.     But  the  words  she  spoke  were  a  blow. 

Here  he  was,  self-centred,  full  to  tne  lips  of  his  own  schemes,  stand- 
ing on  the  edge  of  a  new  life  that  meant  a  complete  upheaval  of  the 
old  one,  Hannah  to  be  a  part  of  that  life,  yet  seeming  out  of  his  reach 
and  looking  at  him  with  strange,  indifferent  eyes.  This  was  the  situa- 
tion. In  his  own  way  he  understood  it  And  the  thought  that 
rankled  was, — 

"An'  all  becuz  uv  a  sick  kid." 

Before  she  could  reach  the  door  he  grasped  her  arms  and  drew  her 
backwards. 

"  Y'ain't  seen  what  I  come  fer,  Hannah.  Yeh  don't  seem  mindin' 
me  at  all.  I  come  to  speak  about  our  gittin'  married.  There  ain't 
much  time.     We  go  on  board  to-night.     D'ye  hear?" 

He  held  her  closer  and  felt  an  almost  cruel  desire  to  hurt  her  and 
kiss  her  at  the  same  time. 

"  Well,  what  'r  yeh  starin'  at  so?     I  ain't  got  two  heads  on  me." 

The  questioning  gaze  turned  to  one  of  pain. 

"  I  ain't  goin',  Dan.  Not  now,  anyway.  I  thought  ye'd  know 
that  'thout  any  tellin'.  Goin'  ?"  she  said,  prayerfully.  "  Why,  Dan," 
and  her  sweet,  curled  mouth  fluttered,  "yeh  can't  mean  it!  DVeh 
think  I'm  stone  or  wood  ?  'T would  be  on'y  what  I'd  deserve  ef  God 
struck  me  dead  to  have  sech  a  thought  fer  a  minute.     Toby ^" 

"  Luk  here,"  and  Dan  seemed  choking ;  "  'tain't  Toby  now.  It's 
me.  What  ef  he  is  sick  ?  Can't  yer  uncle  take  care  'v  him  ?  I  ain't 
goin'  fer  a  day  or  a  week.  I'm  goin'  fer  all  the  time — I'm  goin'  to- 
night, an'  yer  place  is  beside  me.  It  is,  I  tell  yeh,"  he  panted,  "  ef 
y'ever  meant  a  word  yeh  said — and  yeh've  said  lots." 

"  But  Toby's  dyin'.     You  couldn't  ask  me  to  leave  him,  Dan." 

She  tore  herself  from  his  arms,  startled,  a  piteous  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  Then  ef  he's  done  fer  he'll  die  anyhow,  an'  yer  stayin'  won't  help 
him  none,"  he  said,  doggedly,  his  eyes  seeming  to  imprison  the  points 
of  a  flame. 

"  Oh,  Dan,  take  that  back.     It  hurts  me.     You  to  say  that !" 

"  An'  you  that  said  you  loved  me, — would  die  fer  me,"  came  in  a 
hoarse  cry  from  Dan's  set  lips ;  "  an'  now  yeh  go  back  on  me  !  I  ask 
yeh  ag'in,  will  yeh  come — to-night?" 

His  knuckles  showed  like  wax  against  the  dark  red  of  his  fists,  his 
chest  heaved.  He  towered  over  Hannah,  "  his  girl,"  who  had  always 
been  so  gentle,  swayed  by  his  slightest  wish,  facing  him  now,  small, 
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helpless  and  hopeless,  the  strength  and  qniet  encompassiDg  her  making 
his  pasBion  seem  puerile. 

Her  answer  was  only  a  whisper ;  she  had  not  strength  for  more : 

"Sence  yeh  can't  see  my  duty,  I'll  tell  yeh,  Dan.  I'll  stay  with 
Toby  to  the  end." 

She  tnrned  away,  but  he  seized  her  arm,  and  liis  lace  was  terrible. 

**  He  always  came  between  us ;  yeh  always  loved  him  best, — damn 
him." 

"No — no — no!"  her  shriek  rang  out.  "Take  it  back.  Take  it 
back." 

He  repeated  the  curse. 

"  Yeh'll  live  to  repent  this  day ;  yeh'U  repent  yer  choice.  Yeh'll 
see !"    And  he  was  gone. 


But  io  Hannah's  superstitious  ears  that  curse  was  rin^og.  She 
shook  from  head  to  foot,  her  mouth  fallen.  It  was  with  difficulty  she 
readied  the  door  and  opened  it, 

Toby  had  risen  to  his  elbow,  an  old  and  weary  cat  nestling  in  the 
curve  of  his  loosely-falling  arm.  All  the  mannishness  had  fled  from 
his  little  face.  He  looked  the  baby  she  had  cherished  through  hard- 
ship. There  was  a  wil<l  question  in  bis  eyes,  a  prayer  for  help  and 
refuge;  it  almost  seemed  as  if  he  discerned  an  approaching  "some- 
thing" her  eyes  could  not  see. 

Hannah  tottered  to  her  knees  and  drew  his  head  to  her  bosom. 
She  lifted  up  her  stony  face,  and  her  silent  lips  moved  rapidly. 
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The  priest  entered,  and  a  few  moments  later,  breaking  in  upon  his 
prayer,  the  November  wind  rushing  down  the  hall  forced  open  the 
door,  which  swung  back  as  if  to  admit  an  invisible  visitor  who  carried 
away  that  part  of  Toby  beyond  mortal  understanding. 

In  the  late  afternoon  a  ml  bar  of  the  sunset  made  its  way  between  the 
chimney-tops  into  the  room  where  the  boy's  quiet  form  was  stretched, 
strangely  gaunt  and  tall  under  the  sheeting.  The  sunlight  met  the 
candle-light  encircling  him  in  radiant  whiteness.  He  was  like  a  young 
monarch  enthroned,  the  centre  of  a  glory  he  would  have  marvelled  at 
in  life. 

They  had  left  Hannah  alone  with  him.  She  sat  beside  the  bed,  her 
arm  flung  across  this  voiceless  shell  of  what  she  had  so  dearly  loved, 
her  head  upon  the  breast  whose  coldness  was  an  affront  to  her  passion- 
ate grief  In  her  simple  way  she  was  wondering  at  and  resenting  the 
havoc  Death  makes  with  almost  every  known  expression  of  a  living 
face.  This  tranquil  child,  his  features  marked  by  a  mature  serenity, 
the  closed  eyes  sunken,  the  wet,  stiff  lashes  shadowing  the  hollowed 
cheeks,  seemed  scarcely  her  Toby  at  all. 

But  it  was  he, — oh,  bitterly  it  was. 

She  did  not  hear  a  knock  at  the  door.  The  creaking  hinges 
startled  her,  and  she  sprang  up,  meeting  Dan's  eyes.  He  had  b^n 
drinking  hard,  a  thing  unusual  with  him,  but  was  now  quite  sober,  and 
his  face  bore  the  marks  of  grief.     His  masterful  anger  was  wholly  gone, 

"  I  come  to  say  I  wuz  wrong,  Hannah.  I  come  to  take  it  all  back. 
Fd  give  ten  years  o'  me  life  to  give  yeh  Toby  ag'in " 

Sl)e  half  raised  her  hands  to  her  ears  in  a  feeble  ineffectual  attempt 
to  shut  out  the  sound  of  his  voice  speaking  that  name. 

"  Don't  yeh  believe  it?"  he  asked,  imploringly ;  "  I  would,  honest. 
And  will  yeh  come  down  to  me  in  Guatemala,  when  yeh  kin — when 
yeh  like?  I  go  to-night — but,  oh,  Hannah,  give  me  yer  promise  that 
yeh'U  come — sometime — jest  to  keep  me  from  goin'  straight  to  the 
devil.     I'll  wait  fer  yeh,  no  matter  how  long  it  is." 

A  burning  sob  grew  in  Hannah's  throat.  Her  eyes  were  on  Toby. 
There  was  a  mist  quivering  around  the  candle-light  that  to  her  blurr^ 
sight  made  the  dead  lips  take  on  a  shadowy  movement. 

"  I  didn't  leave  yeh,  dear, '  she  said,  in  a  soothing  tone,  her  yearn- 
ing touch  upon  the  rigid  fingers.  "  An'  ef  yeh'd  lingered  in  pain  fer 
years  yeh  know  now— don't  yeh,  darlin'? — that  I'd  never  have  left 
yeh, — oh,  never?" 

**  Won't  yeh  speak  to  me,  Hannah  ?  Fergive  and  ferget,"  Dan 
said,  going  toward  her  with  outstretched  arms. 

Then  she  looked  fully  at  him,  shivering,  her  eyes  dilated. 

"  Don't  touch  me  1"  her  voice  rang  out.  "  Don't  come  near  me !  I 
know  yeh  now,  Dan  Morley.  Yeh've  said  yeh  loved  me.  But  no, 
yeh  couldn't  love  any  one  but  yerself,  An'  yeh'd  have  torn  me  frum 
my  Toby  when  he  wuz  dyin' :  yeh  never  wanted  me  to  love  him.  This 
mornin'  yeh  cursed  him.     You  that  was  never  as  kind  to  a  human  * 

bein'  as  he  was  to  his  poor  cats, — yeh  cursed  him.     Oh,  I  hear  it  yet !  / 

— an'  I'll  always  hear  it.     But  God  has  forgotten  it,  I  know,  because  I 
went  on  me  knees  and  ast  him  to." 
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An  icy  calm  followed  the  burning  words.  When  next  she  spoke 
it  was  in  a  whisper  of  dread : 

^'  It's  just  this.    I  couldn't  touch  yer  hand  ag'in,  as  long  as  I  live.'' 

Persuasion  could  not  have  had  less  effect  upon  a  stone,  and  Dan  saw 
it.     Between  them  lay  the  dead  boy. 

He  went  out  in  hopeless  silence.  Hannah  still  held  the  small,  pur- 
ple-pale hand.    The  lonely  cats  pressed  against  her,  as  if  wondering 

what  the  light  and  silence  meant. 

Edte  Jordan, 
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SLUMBEROUS  depths  of  tired  eyes, 
Where  far  in  the  shadow  the  spirit  lies, 
That  sweet,  brave  spirit,  whose  joyous  gleam 
Should  dance  in  those  eyes  like  a  rippling  stream  ! 

Yet  the  stream  oft  waits  'neath  the  forest's  shade 
In  deep,  still  pools,  and  is  undismayed ; 
For  it  knows  that  soon,  in  the  broad  sunlight. 
It  will  dance,  with  its  ripples,  o'er  pebbles  bright. 

And  the  dark,  deep  pools,  mysterious,  still. 
Have  a  sad,  sweet  charm  of  their  own,  that  the  trill 
And  the  dancing  chime  of  the  ripples  gay. 
With  all  their  beauty,  can  ne'er  display. 

For  the  ripples,  singing  their  ioyous  song 
In  the  brilliant  sunlight,  to  all  belong; 
But  the  pool  in  the  forest  concealed  is  for  him 
Who  studies  and  honors  and  loves  the  stream. 

Close  not,  then,  slumberous,  languid  eyes ! 
Let  me  view  the  beauty  that  in  you  lies ! 
Your  brieht,  gay  glance  for  the  world ;  for  me 
Those  sad,  sweet  looks  that  none  else  may  see ! 

HerbeH  DiteheU. 
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THE  SELFISHNESS  OF  ''MOURNING." 

IT  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  any  one  would  seek  to  abolish  or  even  re- 
press the  natural  flow  of  sorrowful  feeling  for  those  who  grow  dearer  by  pass- 
ing from  sight.  Grief  has  its  divine  office,  and,  even  if  it  were  useless  to  sorrow 
for  what  we  have  lost,  there  are  natural  forces  which  draw  our  bereaved 
feelings  from  our  over-full  hearts  out  towards  Infinity  as  the  impulse  of  Niagara 
leads  the  overflowing  lakes  to  the  commensurate  haven  of  the  sea. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  attempt  to  stifle  feeling  that  is  hinted  in  the  heading. 
But  as  true  grief,  by  the  increased  tenderness  of  its  own  nature,  should  be  more 
ready  to  feel  for  others,  there  seems  to  be  no  sacrilege  in  trying  to  inaugurate  a 
gradual  abolishment  of  the  "  weeds  of  woe ;''  at  least  an  amendment  of  the 
extent  of  their  infliction  on  the  public  at  large.  It  would  seem  as  if  death  were 
omnipresent  enough  to  need  no  such  frequent  reminders  as  the  display  of 
crape  and  the  unrelieved  monotony  of  black  in  the  dress  of  those  bereaved. 
Because  we  have  a  private  and  sacred  grief,  why  should  we  tell  it  to  everybody 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see?  Why  should  we  inflict  the  often-painful  thoughts  of 
death  on  the  merchant  in  his  business,  on  the  children  in  the  street,  on  our 
friends  to  whom  we  really  wish  no  sad  thoughts  ? 

If  it  be  answered  that  the  dress  of  "  mourning"  is  so  common  a  sight  in 
city  streets  as  to  excite  no  interest,  then,  though  the  answer  is  wrong,  it  could 
yet  be  proved  by  it  that  the  garb  of  grief  is  in  this  respect  at  least  useless.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  many  sensitive  or  nervous  people  and  invalids  are 
given  an  unpleasant  and  unwholesome  shock  by  the  awful  black  attire ;  and  to 
pass  it,  or  sit  next  to  a  voluminous  mass  of  stifling  crape,  is  to  receive  a  chill 
like  the  damp  of  the  grave.  It  seems,  therefore,  only  Christian  that  we  should 
spare  others  the  infliction  of  a  gloom  which,  in  the  presence  of  a  greater  gloom, 
or  through  the  hardenment  of  habitual  use,  we  who  wear  the  weeds  of  woe  do 
not  feel. 

When  we  come  to  consider  "  mourning''  as  a  way  of  giving  vent  to  our  own 
feelings,  there  may  be  two  sides  to  the  question,  but  the  brighter  side  would 
suggest  its  being  done  away  with  to  a  great  extent,  if  not  altogether.  Shall  we 
delegate  our  grief  to  our  clothes  ?  If  there  is  **  that  within  that  passeth  outward 
show,"  do  not  "  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe"  seem  a  making  light  of  the 
real  grief  by  the  very  inadequacy  of  the  expression  ?  One  will  say  that  it 
relieves  one  from  the  intrusion  of  worldly  pleasures  or  social  enjoyment,  from 
the  temptation  to  forget  our  sorrow.  What  a  sad  admission  I  A  real  sorrow  is 
life-long.  A  sorrow  of  the  heart  grows  with  our  growth,  as  we  learn  to 
appreciate  our  loss,  and  rightly  viewed  becomes  one  of  our  strongest  and  best 
of  angels.  Let  us,  then,  not  fear  the  forgetting  of  a  real  sorrow  by  the  one  who 
experiences  it. 

A  sorrow,  then,  being  life-long,  should  not  be  restricted  in  its  expression 
to  a  period  of  six  months,  a  year,  or  two  years,  as  fashion  dictates  in  the  various 
degrees  of  bereavement.  The  very  idea  of  fashion  in  the  realm  of  grief  should 
make  fashionable  manifestations  of  its  presence  most  distasteful  to  all  sane  and 
refined  people.  Fashion  in  sorrow  must  ultimately  lead  us  to  the  inane,  where 
feeling  is  unknown.    To  a  certain  extent  there  is  at  least  a  plausible  excuse  in 
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the  adoption  of  moorniDg  emblems  by  those  of  extended  social  connections  and 
duties.    But  the  excuse  limps  in  that  it  acknowledges  that  the  hundreds  of 
"  friends''  on  the  visiting-list  are,  after  all,  not  intimate  enough  with  us  to  be 
able  to  remember  our  afflictions  and  exercise  the  proper  forbearance.    So  the 
advocates  of  "mourning''  would  confess,  first,  that  they  mourn  through  the 
medium  of  their  clothes ;  second,  that  they  have  to  adopt  mourning  as  a  defence 
from  the  intrusion  of  their  friends  I    As  we  have  seen,  the  infliction  of  gloomy 
apparel  on  the  public — whom  we  do  not  know,  and  who  do  not  know  us — is  a 
violation  of  the  GU>lden  Rule.    Fashions  in  mourning  stationery,  in  mourning 
head-gear,  in  mourning  livery, — what  a  hollow  sound   they  have!      Does 
*'  mourning"  help  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  dead  ?    Possibly,  to  some ; 
but  who  of  the  dead  would  care  for  remembrance  thus  perpetuated,  associated 
with  sombre  imagery?     And  must  it  be  written  that  ''mourning  becomes" 
some  people,  and  that  it  has  been  worn  beyond  even  the  fashionable  period  for 
that  reason  ?    What  sense  of  grief,  or  the  sacredness  of  sorrow,  or  the  solemnity 
of  death,  is  conveyed  when  a  rosy-cheeked  person  enveloped  in  crape  comes  into 
a  street-car  laughing  and  chattering  with  a  companion  ?    Is  it  not  travesty  ? 
One  cannot  hope  that  the  aged,  accustomed  to  the  usage,  will  abandon  it  at 
once;  if  it  eases  their  grief  to  so  display  it,  who  would  forbid  them,  who  have 
lost  so  many  of  their  life-friends  ?    In  the  very  old  there  is,  if  anywhere,  an  ap- 
proach to  appropriateness  in  the  wearing  of  at  least  partial  black.    But  the  dis- 
carding of  excessive  mourning  display  may  well  be  begun  by  the  young  and 
middle-aged.     Especially  let  us  not  have  children,  spirits  of  joy  and  hope, 
masquerading  in  the  hues  of  death.    Why  cloud  their  lives  more  than  nature 
clouds  them  ?    In  all  but  the  very  aged  it  seems  as  if  some  appropriate  ob- 
servance in  neck-dress,  the  wearing  of  grays  and  browns,  etc.,  rather  than  any 
gay  colors,  were  as  far  as  we  could  safely  go  without  inflicting  our  grief  on  others. 
And  if  we  are  any  more  tempted  to  forget  our  grief  or  join  in  the  dance,  can  we 
not  safely  leave  these  things  to  the  heart  ?    What  conduct  is  above  reproach 
that  does  not  emanate  therefrom  ?     Away  with  hypocrisy  in  grief,  as  in  any- 
thing else!      If  our  friends  rally  around  us  sooner  and  beguile  us  more 
quickly  from  the  temporary,  natural  shock  of  death,  from  a  lonely  vigil  with 
death  to  which  we  have  bound  ourselves,  will  it  not  be  better?    The  lesson  of 
death  has  been  often  preached, — ^be  ye  also  ready.     And  to  that  end  let  the 
sorrow-stricken  work  yet  more  diligently  while  it  is  day.    There  is  no  truer 
balm  for  grief  than  self-sacrificing  work  for  others.    A  relic  of  barbarism,  per- 
petuating the  spirit  of  the  days  when  the  mourner  shaved  his  scalp,  tortured  his 
flesh,  put  ashes  on  his  head,  starved,  made  night  hideous  with  wailing  and 
beating  of  drums, — let  us  gently  divest  ourselves  of  this  custom  of  wearing 
entire  black  for  the  dead,  and  see  if  the  world  will  not  be  brighter  in  spirit  as 

well  as  brighter  to  the  eye. 

a  H,  Orandall. 
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If  the  writers  of  fiction  ever  came  together  in  "  class-meeting''  to  compare 
experiences,  I  am  quite  sure  they  woald  agree  upon  certain  of  the  delusions 
which  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  and  which  he  is  fond  of  stating  to  the 
writer.  One  of  the  most  common  of  these  is  the  supposition  that  the  writer 
spends  the  time  ostensibly  given  to  social  intercourse  in  making  professional, 
and  surreptitious,  studies  of  the  people  whom  he  meets,  and  consequently 
the  innocent  and  the  unwary  perpetually  run  the  risk  of  being  "put  into  a 
book."  That  it  is  the  commonplace  and  uninteresting  people — in  an  artistic 
point  of  view — who  cherish  this  dread  is  a  fact  which  proves  how  true  it  is  that 
each  one  of  us  makes  the  axis  upon  which  the  world  revolves.  I  remember  one 
lady  who  was  in  the  habit  of  announcing  to  the  literary  friends  of  her  husband 
that  if  any  one  "  put  her  into  a  book"  she  would  put  him  into  his  coffin.  As 
the  temptation  to  make  her  into  literary  material  would  not  have  been  strong 
under  any  circumstances,  the  penalty  was  out  of  proportion,  although  her  hus- 
band and  she  might  have  served  for  mild  sketchids  of  Socrates  and  his  already 
we)l-written-up  wife. 

It  is  true  that  a  combination  of  character  and  circumstance  may  lead  a 
writer  to  a  study  so  close  that  the  original  can  be  traced, — as  Paul  Emmanuel 
in  "  Villette,"  and  some  of  the  people  in  Dickens's  books, — but  writers  who  are 
skilful  in  the  delineation  of  character  and  the  invention  of  plot  rarely  use  the 
photographic  process,  and  the  original  of  a  striking  portrait  is  never  likely  to 
know  he  has  been  *'  used,"  the  gift  of  seeing  other  people  as  they  see  themselves 
having  been  denied  to  the  observer.  I  think  almost  every  writer  wi}l  agree 
that  when  the  reader  attempts  to  identify  fictitious  characters  with  the  people 
known  to  the  writer,  he  is  almost  always  led  astray  by  some  superficial  resem- 
blance which  is  nothing  more  than  a  coincidence.  In  fitct,  nothing  b  more 
difficult  to  handle  than  the  True,— because  it  is  so  hard  to  make  it  credible 
and  interesting. 

There  b  another  little  idiosyncrasy  of  the  reader,  of  which  I  almost  fear  to 
speak,  because  it  is  so  absurd,  but,  as  it  is  also  very  common,  it  may  be  in  place. 
This  is  the  frequency  with  which  readers  of  presumable  intelligence  ignore  the 
logical  connection  between  the  plot  and  the  characters.  They  forget  that  if  the 
development  of  a  story  depends  upon  the  people  who  live  in  it,  these  must 
possess  certain  characteristics.  They  must,  in  a  word,  be  the  people  who  in 
real  life  would  do  just  the  same  things  under  the  same  conditions.  The  proper 
criticism  is  not  upon  the  pleasant  qualities  of  the  characters,  but  upon  their 
fitness  for  the  work  they  have  to  do.  If  a  villain  has  a  part,  he  must  act  like  a 
villain.  In  ^*  Nicholas  Nickleby"  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  school -master,  but 
Dickens  could  not  have  used  Arnold  of  Rugby  for  the  place.  It  would  have 
been  very  fine  for  the  boys,  but  ruinous  to  the  plot.  But  in  real  life  take  such 
a  man  as  Squeers  and  place  him  in  an  irresponsible  position,  with  power  over 
the  helpless,  and  he  will  develop  into  just  such  a  character  as  is  portrayed  by 
Dickens.  If  the  reader  would  bear  all  this  in  mind,  and  not  let  his  likings  run 
away  with  his  judgment,  we  should  hear  fewer  books  condemned  because  such 
and  such  characters  were  "  not  liked."    Who,  for  instance,  '*  likes"  the  people 
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in  Zola's  novels  ?  Still,  they  exist,  bat  it  remains  to  us  to  determine  whether 
we  will  associate  with  them  in  books,  or  oat  of  them.  If  we  do  choose  to  take 
them  in  literature,  the  criticism  is  apon  the  ability  shown  in  the  reprodaction, 
not  at  all  apon  oar  fondness  for  the  type  represented. 

One  of  the  most  common  of  the  few  attentions  bestowed  apon  the  writer  by 
the  reader  is  the  suggestion  of  plots.  There  is  nothing  the  writer  likes  better 
than  finding  a  fresh  and  unhackneyed  plot  suitable  to  his  style  of  work,  but 
when  the  reader  approaches  him  with  the  announcement  that  he  ''greatly 
desires  to  tell  him  a  story  that  will  just  suit  his  style,"  the  writer  foresees 
that  the  claim  it  has  upon  his  consideration  is  that  it  is  like  something  he  has 
already  written !  Nothing  can  be  more  vague  and  intangible  than  the  building 
of  plots.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  foresee  what  will  take  the  imagination  captive, 
nor  can  any  one  tell  what  will  be  developed  from  a  given  germ.  Mental  assimi- 
lation is  one  of  the  processes  for  which  no  receipt  can  be  given,  and  no  one  can 
tell  at  what  angle  an  impression  will  strike.  The  connection  between  suggest- 
ing impressions  is  often  involved  and  subtle  enough  to  elude  even  the  thinker's 
own  analysis,  and  not  even  in  the  witness-box  and  under  oath  could  the  writer 
always  tell  why  a  certain  seed  was  quickened,  and  how  it  happened  that  in  his 
mind  was  raised,  not  the  body  that  was  sowed,  but  another,  there  being  thoughts 
that  are  sowed  in  weakness  to  be  raised  in  power,  and  in  dishonor  to  be  raised 
in  glory,  yet  how  this  mental  body  comes  to  life  is  not  given  to  the  natural  . 
man  to  know. 

One  of  the  literary  stories  that  illustrate  how  idle  it  is  for  the  reader  to 
attempt  to  detelnnine  just  where  the  writer  derived  his  inspirations  is  shown  in 
the  description  of  Miriam  in  "  The  Marble.Faun."  There  was  much  discussion 
aboat  the  original  of  this  character,  it  having  not  only  a  certain  kind  of  individu- 
ality which  made  it  real,  but  there  was  an  artistic  reserve  in  the  whole  treatment 
that  implied  that  there  was  much  more  that  could  be  told.  When  Hawthorne's 
"  English  Note-Books"  were  published,  the  original  was  discovered  in  them  as  a 
young  lady  opposite  to  whom  he  had  sat  at  a  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  I  That  this 
chance  study  sat  for  more  than  the  personal  picture  of  the  famous  character  is 
shown  in  the  description  that  Hawthorne  gives  of  the  impression  she  produced 
upon  him :  "  Looking  at  her  I  saw  what  were  the  wives  of  the  old  patriarchs  in 
their  maiden  or  early  married  days, — what  Judith  was,  for,  womanly  as  she 
looked,  I  doubt  not  she  could  have  slain  a  man  in  a  Just  cause" ..."  Whether 
owing  to  distinctness  of  race,  my  sense  that  she  was  a  Jewess,  or  whatever  else,  I 
felt  a  sort  of  repugnance,  simultaneously  with  my  perception  that  she  was  an 
admirable  creature."  Here  in  a  few  lines  we  have  Miriam  as  she  is  through  the 
whole  book.  It  is  not  only  the  black  hair,  '^  black  as  night,  black  as  death,"  with- 
out the  "  vulgar  gloss,"  that  impressed  the  sensitive  brain  of  the  writer,  but  the 
key*tone  of  his  whole  feeling  toward  her  is  struck.  Hawthorne  never  really  liked 
Miriam.  He  knew,  as  he  said,  that  she  was  **  an  admirable  creature,"  but  his 
tenderness  was  for  Hilda,  who  in  no  way  was  repugnant  to  him  in  her  ap- 
pearance, her  race,  or  her  name.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  as  he  watched 
this  London  girl  at  the  dinner  he  then  and  there  decided  to  make  a  heroine  of 
her,  nor  that  she  suggested  the  novel  to  him,  but  afterwards,  as  the  whole  story 
grew  into  his  musing,  the  memory  of  her  influenced  the  shaping.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  plain.  I  remember  once  going  into  a  notary's  office  with  a  writer, 
who,  after  we  came  away,  asked  me  if  Phad  noticed  a  young  man  at  a  desk.  I 
had  a  memory  that  there  were  two  people  in  the  room,  that  was  all.    "  That," 
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she  said,  "  proves  hoir  varying  are  our  impressions.  I  saw  this  young  man  some 
years  ago,  and  talked  to  bim  for  a  moment,  and  months  aflerwards  when  I  came 
to  write  the  novel  that  you  think  is  the  best  I  ever  wrote,  he  came  into  my  mind 
as  being  the  right  man  for  my  hero."  '*You  do  not  mean  to  say,*'  I  cried, 
"  that  he  is  your  Philip  ?"  "  He  not  only  is  my  Philip,  but  my  Philip  would 
not  have  done  some  of  the  things  you  say  are  fine  if  he  had  not  looked  just  as 
that  young  fellow  does."  ''  That  may  be,"  I  returned,  '*  but  he  does  not  look 
like  Philip,  all  the  same.  If  he  had,  I  should  have  noticed  him."  It  is  often 
said  that  Scott  drew  the  character  of  Rebecca  from  a  Jewess  who  once  lived  in 
Philadelphia;  but  he  took  he»  story  in  good  shape  from  Washington  Irving, 
introducing  it  into  '^  Ivanhoe"  bodily,  and  therefore  this  tradition  does  not  illus- 
trate the  point  I  wish  to  make.  Scott  had  a  remarkable  liking  for  showing  the 
reader  into  his  workshop  and  exhibiting  the  rude  and  imperfect  models  from 
which  he  made  his  wonderful  studies. 

It  will,  I  hope,  be  understood  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the  tracing  of  characters 
and  situations  to  their  originals  may  not  at  all  times  be  interesting,  and  some- 
times legitimate,  but  it  is  one  of  the  stupidities  and  the  injuries  of  our  criticism 
— ^private  and  public — ^that  the  reader  too  often  insists  that  the  writer,  in  ex- 
hibiting his  work,  shall  also  produce  the  models,  so  that  the  public  may  not 
only  judge  for  itself  how  well  the  copy  is  made,  but  also  have  the  satis£Eiction  of 
understanding  which  of  the  author's  friends  has  been  '^  used." 

Louise  StockUm. 
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THOMAS  HARDY,  the  famous  novelist,  is  a  slim,  bald-headed  man  of  mid- 
dling height,  with  rather  beetling  brows  and  a  singularly  pleasant  fiice, 
which  was,  until  recently,  framed  in  a  pointed  gray  beard.  Though  thoughtful 
in  manner  and  somewhat  melancholy-looking,  he  \&  an  interesting  and  amusing 
companion.  He  comes  of  noble  stock,  being  directly  descended  from  the  Hardy 
to  whom  the  dying  Nelson  said,  "  Kiss  me,  Hardy,"  and  is  now  two-and-fif)y 
years  of  age.  He  began  life  as  an  architect,  and  lives  in  a  quaint  old  mansion 
near  Dorchester  of  his  own  designing.  It  b  situated  in  the  heart  of  that  western 
county  of  which  he  has  become  the  historian  and  the  poet ;  and,  being  a  full- 
blown magistrate,  he  is  enabled  to  study  the  rustic  from  the  vantage-ground  of 
the  judgment-seat  His  house  stands  exactiy  over  an  old  Roman  graveyard, 
and  with  cheerful  practicality  he  has  turned  the  bones  of  the  old  legionaries 
to  ornamental  purpose,  the  drive  up  to  the  door  being  studded  with  these 
funereal  remains.  He  does  all  his  writing  in  a  roomy  garret,  into  which  none 
but  the  elect  are  suffered  to  enter.  It  is  cut  off  entirely  from  the  rest  of  the 
house,  being  approached  by  a  winding  staircase,  and  is  a  veritable  museum  of 
dead-and-gone  conquerors.  Unlike  Walter  Besant  and  other  contemporary 
novelists,  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  inspiration  theory,  writing  only  when  the 
composing  fit  is  upon  him.  He  has  an  independent  fortune  besides  the  income 
derived  from  his  books,  which  is  now  very  large.  He  has  written  in  all  some 
dozen  novels,  each  of  which  has  enriched  the  fiction  which  deals  with  heaths 
and  villages,  and  his  portraits  of  peasant  life  have  been  compared  with  justice 
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to  Shakespeare's.  In  fact,  there  are  some  critics  who  declare  him  to  be  the 
greatest  of  living  romancers.  His  last  book,  '*  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles/'  is 
generally  accounted  his  best.  He  is  strongly  attached  to  all  his  characters,  but 
often  forgets  their  names  and  has  to  be  set  right  by  his  wife,  who  acts  as  his 
'*  right-hand  man"  in  his  literary  work. 

Chief  Justice  Fuller,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  is  a  short-set, 
slim-built  man,  with  a  long  shock  of  silvery-white  hair,  and  a  clear-cut,  refined, 
intelligent  &ce  adorned  by  a  drooping  moustache.  He  is  nine-and-fifty,  and  is 
a  native  of  Maine.  At  twenty  he  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College,  and  later 
attended  lectures  at  the  Harvard  University  Law  School,  being  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1855.  So  quickly  were  his  talents  recognized  that  in  less  than  a  year 
he  was  elected  city  attorney  and  president  of  the  common  council  of  his  native 
Augusta.  He  also  acted  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Age,  the  leading  Democratic 
organ  of  the  State.  He  resigned  these  positions,  however,  and  moved  Chicago- 
wards  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  great  West  This  was  in  1856.  Law  and 
politics  go  hand  in  hand,  and  he  soon  acquired  as  great  a  reputation  on  the 
stump  as  he  did  at  the  bar.  In  1862  he  became  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  Illinois,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
L^islature.  He  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Conventions 
of  1864, 1870, 1876,  and  1880.  Mr.  Cleveland  offered  him  at  different  times  the 
positions  of  solicitor-general,  of  civil-service  commissioner,  and  of  member  of 
the  commission  on  Pacific  railways;  but  all  of  these  he  declined.  At  length, 
however,  on  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Waite,  in  1887,  the  President  offered 
him  the  vacant  position,  and  he  accepted  it  From  a  financial  stand-point  he 
made  a  great  sacrifice.  At  this  time  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  at  the 
Western  bar,  having  argued  during  the  two  decades  previous  more  cases  before 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  than  any  other  lawyer  in  the  West  His 
income  was  something  like  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  His  salary  as 
Chief  Justice  is  only  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Pecsonally  he  is  a 
singularly  modest,  afiable  little  gentleman  of  varied  culture,  and  is  much  given 
to  cultivating  the  pleasures  of  his  own  fireside.  He  still  retains  an  unpreten- 
tious house  in  Chicago,  to  which  he  is  devoted :  he  has  been  twice  married,  and 
is  the  &ther  of  eight  children.  He  is  painfully  active-minded,  and  so  nervous- 
mannered  that  when  on  the  bench  he  is  always  fidgety.  He  has  been  known — 
in  his  leisure  moments — to  dabble  in  poetry. 

L.  Alma  Tadema,  the  famous  painter,  is  a  stout-built,  hump-shouldered 
man  with  a  straggling  moustache  and  chin  beard,  and  wears  eye-glasses.  He 
was  born  in  Holland  six-and-fifty  years  ago.  His  parents  intended  him  for  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  so  that  for  a  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  ancient  classical  writers ;  but  Nature  intended  him  for  an  artist, — and  pre- 
vailed,— so  that  he  turned  hb  attention  to  painting,  and  eventually  settled  in 
London,  wh^re  he  now  lives  in  princely  style  in  a  magnificent  house  that  resem- 
bles an  art  museum  rather  than  a  private  dwelling.  He  has  painted  some 
seventy  large  pictures  during  the  last  three  decades,  and  is  overburdened  with 
knighthoods  and  decorations  bestowed  by  various  sovereigns.  From  his  first 
entrance  into  art  he  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  times  when  art  held  the 
highest  place  in  human  life.  With  a  realistic  exactness  that  connects  him  with 
the  Pre-Baphaelites,  and  a  minute  archaeological  knowledge  that  would  furnish 
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out  the  professors  of  a  whole  German  uniyersity,  he  sets  before  us  with  an- 
rivalled  power  some  quiet  comer  of  a  Roman  street,  the  half-closed  door  of  a 
marble  shrine,  a  Pompeian  mother  with  her  child,  a  menad  dancing  on  the 
marble  floor  or  brandishing  her  torch  before  the  brazen  gates.  In  addition  to 
his  special  province,  he  is  also  well  known  as  a  portrait-painter.  He  is  married 
to  a  daughter  of  Epps,  of  cocoa  fame^  and  has  a  grown-up  daughter  who  writes 
novels. 

Russell  Sage,  the  great  financier,  is  a  tall-built,  gaunt-looking,  keen-eyed 
man  of  nervous  manner,  with  a  long,  clean-shaven  face,  formerly  fringed  by  a 
scraggy  iron-gray  chin  beard.  He  was  born  thrifty.  This  accident  of  birth 
happened  to  him  some  seventy-odd  years  ago,  and  he  has  not  since  recovered 
from  it.  He  once  kept  a  grocery-store  at  Troy,  and  invested  his  surplus  funds 
in  a  bank,  of  which  in  the  fulness  of  time  he  became  a  director.  Finally  he 
moved  to  New  York  and  started  in  business  as  a  money-lender.  It  is  said  that 
he  has  now  more  ready  money  than  any  individual  in  Wall  Street,  and  that  he 
could  draw  his  check  for  twenty  million  dollars  and  get  it  cashed.  He  is  the 
soul  of  frugality.  He  has  never  been  guilty  of  any  ambition  to  shine  in  the 
world  of  fashion,  but  he  is  a  judge  of  horseflesh.  Like  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  has 
never  tasted  tobacco. 
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COLUMBUS    IN    LOVE. 


Isabella  wore  a  silkeD  embroidered  dress  and  traio,  opea  in  front 
to  sbow  a  quilted  [lelticoat  of  blue  velvet  with  rows  of  pearl  crosaes ; 
her  belt  was  of  Damascus-work  with  silver  filigree  in  tone  like  her 
silvery  drees,  and  her  oorsf^,  cut  nearly  eqitare,  revealed  upon  her 
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bosom  and  its  laoe  bordering  a  necklace  of  blue  sapphires  and  dia- 
monds.  Her  head-dress  was  the  small  Spanish  cap  of  white  laoe, 
showing  her  copioos  red  hair  in  front  and  back. 

Her  maids  behind  her  chair  were  only  four^  dressed  nearly  the 
same  as  their  queen. 

King  Ferdinand  sat  beside  her,  and  when  she  rose  and  advanced  a 
step  on  public  business  he  rose  but  advanced  not. 

Ferainand  looked  the  younger,  and  his  attire  was  so  plain  that  his 
good-natured  and  animated  &ce,  fresh  from  a  morning  ride  upon  the 
sierra,  was  a  spot  of  pleasing  light  in  that  high-windowed  room.  He 
acted  as  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  his  wife,  the  sole  sov- 
ereign of  Castile,  and  this  easy  indolence  save  a  boyish  demureness, 
like  comedy,  to  his  open,  white,  child-like  U)rehead,  with  its  long  cnrls 
of  chestnut  hair.  Pretty  were  his  mouth  and  nose,  in  keeping  with 
this  unaggressive  face  and  eyes  h'ke  the  morning  sky.  He  wore  a  sort 
of  dressinff-eown  or  state  robe,  bordered  with  a  fur  like  his  hair,  its 
sleeves  and  breast  figured  in  low  tone,  and  his  small  plain  collar  was 
turned  over  at  the  throat. 

He  was  but  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  had  been  married  to  Queen 
Isabella  nearly  half  his  life.  To  obtain  her,  the  great  prize  of  politics, 
he  had  let  his  education  go,  and  to  retain  and  consolidate  their  power 
he  had  fought  and  plann^  nearly  all  their  reign.  Love,  that  was  once 
their  romance,  had  become  a  partnership. 

He  hunted  still  like  a  boy,  rode  in  the  tournaments  when  the  queen 
assented,  and  had  a  record  as  a  gallant  which  added  to  his  popularity 
with  everybody  in  Spain  but  the  queen. 

The  errantries  of  her  husband  probably  deepened  the  sorrow  and 
piety  of  Isabella's  life,  whose  mother's  insanity  and  her  own  rising 
family  added  their  domestic  weight  to  the  melancholy  conviction  that 
her  absolute  sway  could  not  bring  her  what  her  commonest  subject  had 
found,  a  constant  husband. 

The  queen's  face  was  rather  heavy  in  the  cheeks,  her  sweetness  of 
expression  somewhat  too  seriously  settled ;  she  was  above  all  a  mother, 
to  ner  people,  her  children,  and  her  priests. 

The  ladies  of  the  court,  captained  by  Bobadilla,  had  a  hard  time  to 
please  both  Isabella  and  Ferdinand. 

Selfish  as  other  kings,  Ferdinand  was  a  bold  spark,  and  the  changes 
of  his  countenance,  even  now,  when  he  threw  a  comic  glance  at  the 
court  ladies,  never  smiling,  and  immediately  afterward  put  on  the 
dignity  of  the  consort  to  bow  with  the  queen  to  a  del^ation,  made  a 
by-play  which  tore  the  inward  risibilities  of  the  suite. 

The  del^ation  with  Colon,  or  Columbus,  entered,  and  the  queen 
immediately  picked  out  the  countenance  of  that  mariner  as  eminently 
pure  and  Galilean.  He  had  walked  with  fishermen  and  come  hither 
with  his  disciples. 

Columbus  did  not  know  that  a  freshly-discovered  amour  of  her 
perfect-looking  spouse  was  the  cause  of  something  like  adoration  in 
the  great  queen's  gaze  at  himself.  It  thrilled  and  exalted  the  sailor's 
soul. 

He  hesitated  at  the  brink  of  the  Moorish  rug  on  which  she  stood ; 
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she  looked  at  him  so  kindly  that  his  knee  dropped.  She  came  another 
step  forward,  and  he  advanced  by  another  knee.  Into  his  extended 
hands  she  placed  one  of  hers,  and  he  bent  his  head  and  kissed  it  with 
a  happy  sigh.  King  Ferdinand  drew  Isabella  back,  but  as  he  did  so 
extended  the  other  hand  and  shook  Columbus  by  the  open  palm. 

Yet  Ferdinand  looked  at  neither. 

He  saw  the  noble  presence  of  Beatrix  Enriquez  back  in  the 
Moorish  archway,  and  looked  straight  at  her.  A  consummate  king, 
he  thus  acted  the  spouse,  sovereign,  and  falconer  in  one  moment. 

The  maids  of  honor  caught  the  significance  and  dared  not  look  at 
each  other.  Ferdinand  added  to  their  tortures  by  a  censorious  half- 
glance  in  their  direction. 

"  My  liege,"  spoke  old  Cardinal  Mendoza,  stepping  forth  in  his 
crimson  cap  and  cape  of  red  buttoned  at  his  breast-bone,  *'  here  is  a 
man, — ^the  Bishop  Deza ^" 

Deza  started  at  the  word. 

^^  I  say/^  continued  Mendoza,  '^  the  Bishop  Deza  ;  there  is  but  one 
of  the  name  valiant  for  Spain  and  against  heresy.  To  me  the  late 
Fray  Deza  brought  a  beauteous  woman  whom  he  confesses ;  she  pro- 
duced this  navigator,  who  has  a  great  tale  to  tell  and  help  to  offer  us. 
By  your  leave  I  promised  him  a  very  little  time.  If  he  exceeds  it  he 
is  not  our  man. — Speak  out,  son  Colon,  and  have  no  fear  if  thou  hast 
no  guile !" 

Colon  rose,  and  with  his  finger  motioned  toward  the  arched  entrance, 
and  from  among  them  there  Joab  Nufiez,  his  innkeeper  in  Cordova, 
advanced  with  some  papers  and  other  things  and  stood  as  assistant. 

The  queen  and  all. looked  at  the  little  delegation  by  the  portal  and 
down  the  arch.  Among  them  were  several  of  the  Arana  family,  to 
which  Beatrix  beloneed,  living  here  in  Cordova,  already  cultivated  by 
Columbus,  and  vaguely  expectant  of  something  he  might  get  for  them ; 
and  some  kind  priests  of  their  pastorate  had  come  along. 

Bartholomew  Columbus  had  Noama,  the  captive  Moor,  by  the 
hand.  Beatrix  brought  her  half-brother,  young  Pedro  Arana,  a 
pretty  lad,  to  be  her  protector. 

She  was  remarked  by  all  to  resemble  the  queen  as  well  as  the 
queen's  friend,  Bobadilla,  but  in  her  favor  was  that  which  crowns  can 
never  buy,  a  dozen  years  of  youth  less  than  they. 

The  mental  labor  of  knowing  Columbus,  a  season's  growth  in  ideas, 
in  training  and  love,  had  worn  Beatrix  thinner  and  taken  from  her 
the  large  and  lazy  Andalusian  mould.  Her  passion  to  restore  her 
place  at  court  gave  a  fine  consciousness  to  her  bearing  now,  but  it  was 
subordinate  to  anxiety,  since  her  soul  had  come  under  the  dominion  of 
a  man,  and  that  man's  cause  was  npw  to  be  judged. 

*'  I  could  lay  down  my  life  for  him,  God  knows !"  she  thought, 
"  if  it  could  win  his  suit." 

Thus  alert  for  her  lover  at  every  point,  Beatrix  noted  the  steady, 
admiring  gaze  of  King  Ferdinand,  so  respectful  and  gentle  that  it 
encouraged  her  heart  with  the  wildest  hopes. 

She  had  captured  Deza,  and  he  was  now  a  bishop ;  Mendoza,  and 
her  blandishments  to  him  had  fetched  them  here ;  and  now  Colombos 
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was  eye  to  eye  with  the  Queen  of  Castile^  who  had  given  him  her  hand 
to  kiss. 

What  remained  but  the  favor  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  who  now 
stood  looking  at  Beatrix  as  kindly  and  boyishly  as  if  he  had  been  her 
passive  and  wondering  young  brother,  whose  hand  she  held  I 

Nothing  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  that  &vor  but  a  remem- 
brance. 

Was  this  Ferdinand  the  same  at  heart  as  a  Ferdinand  who  had  once, 
in  her  more  maiden  years,  pursued  Beatrix  with  a  married  man's  love  ? 

"  A  change  has  come  over  me,  too  !''  thought  Beatrix.  "  I  had 
then  never  been  awakened. to  charity  and  pure  affection  as  I  am  now. 
Surely  in  Ferdinand's  heart  is  a  noble  place  I  might  arousfs.  I  might 
tell  him  of  my  love !" 

If  Colon,  or  any  of  his  followers  there,"  felt  their  worldly  poverty 
in  numbers  and  panoply,  they  underrated  the  power  of  humility. 
With  great  friends  in  attendance  their  purpose  would  have  been 
commonplace.  With  children  and  plain,  good  people  to  support  it 
to  her  throne,  Isabella  and  all  present  looked  upon  the  delegation 
with  curiosity  and  kindness. 

"  Sefior  Colon,"  spoke  the  queen,  "  be  not  hurried.  We  have  heard 
modest  report  of  you.  Our  spouse  and  your  king — I  hope  you  are  a 
Spaniard — is  a  wise  and  watchful  man  and  appreciates  great  ideas.'' 

The  king,  though  looking  at  Beatrix,  leaned  forward  and  inclined 
his  head  to  Columbus. 

'^  I  have  been  a  sailor,"  spoke  Columbus,  ''and  know  that  in  great 
perils  we  must  give  our  commands  short.  Gracious  queen,  victorious 
king,  I  come  with  knowledge  and  lay  it,  as  a  sailor,  at  your  feet 
My  way  of  life  has  been  very  far  away,  where  few  captains  have 
sailed.  Out  there  on  lonely  islands  to  the  west,  I,  a  poor,  not  wholly 
illiterate  man,  had  placed  in  my  ears  rumors  of  another  world,  and  in 
my  hands  books  of  the  ancient  learning.  They  assert  together,  the 
sailors  and  the  sages,  that  by  a  few  weeks  of  continuous  sailing  to  the 
west  I  shall  reach  India.  I  offer  myself  to  take  this  expedition,  which 
I  have  sought  aid  to  perform  for  years.  It  has  ruined  my  life ;  it  has 
covered  me  with  poverty ;  I  know  not  where  to  lay  my  head.  But 
there  are  kings  and  queens :  I  will  still  appeal  to  them  in  the  name  of 
Ideas.  Glorious  monarchs,  be  thrice  glorious  by  what  I  offer  you. 
There  is  more  renown  in  Csesar's  name  that  he  discovered  Britain  than 
that  he  subdued  Pompey.  If  in  your  reign  the  earth  be  gone  all  round 
and  India  found  nearest  to  Spain,  how  many  kingdoms  like  Britain 
and  Spain  can  be  cut  out  of  India !" 

'^  lou  say  the  earth  is  round  f  asked  Eine  Ferdinand,  so  kindly 
that  it  seemed  to  Beatrix  he  drew  the  question  from  her  heart. 

Joab  Nuflez  held  up  an  orange  curiously  peeled.  Columbus  took 
it,  and  in  the  same  fluid  Italian  Spanish  resumed  : 

"This  is  a  sphere:  the  great  Greeks,  who  lived  before  our  Master 
came,  proclaim^  our  world  to  be  like  it.  After  our  Master  came, 
continual  wars  to  gain  the  victory  obscured  all  ancient  knowledge,  till, 
here  in  Cordova,  where  we  are,  wise  scholars  among  the  Moors  fucked 
back  that  ancient  knowledge  from ^" 
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He  took  a  paper  from  Nuflez's  hands. 

"  From  AriBtotle,  pupil  of  Plato,  who  taught  the  pagaos  the  exist- 
ence of  the  soul.  The  teacher  taught  the  Soul ;  his  scholar  taught  the 
Sphere.  Do  we  not  still  believe  in  immortality  ?  Shall  we  reject  the 
Sphere?  Eternity  is  said  to  be  represented  by  the  circle,  which  is 
without  beginning  or  end,  but  much  rather  by  the  sphere,  which  is  of 
infinite  circles.  1^,  most  learned  Highness,  how  many  circles  I  have 
made  you  upon  this  orange.  As  many  more  can  be  made  as  the  world 
is  bigger  than  the  fruit.  Here  is  the  circle  the  Portuguese  are  taking 
to  reach  India,  upon  their  belief  that  Africa  is  ^sl  peninsula  like  Spain. 
They  must  then  return  as  far  again  around  (hat  probable  cape  to  com- 
plete their  quest.  But  we,  Castile  and  Aragon,  need  go  but  half  as 
far,  following  the  golden  cables  of  the  sun,  to  reach  the  Indies  hereT 

He  pull^  something  out  of  the  oranee  where  he  had  denoted  the 
Western  Indies.  The  queen  looked  at  the  orange ;  King  Ferdinand 
took  the  other  thing  from  Columbus,  and  said,  innocently, — 

"  This  seems  to  be  a  woman's  hair-pin." 

The  queen,  not  hearing  the  diversion,  more  innocently  asked, — 

"  Have  you  gone  so  far?" 

Spanish  ceremonial  gravity  was  for  some  time  convulsed  among  the 
courtiers,  but  Beatrix,  though  at  some  distance,  identified  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance  at  once,  and  the  king  lifted  the  hair-pin  up  and 
looked  toward  her,  and  sanctimoniously  raised  his  eyes  as  if  he  lield 
his  rosary. 

A  look  of  humility  changed  to  anger  on  Colon's  face.  Following 
it  back,  the  queen  turned  and  seemed  astonished. 

"  Only  the  coincidence  of  a  lady's  hair-pin  for  this  mariner's  stake- 
boat  I"  piped  old  Cardinal  Mendoza,  giving  the  pin  back.  Beatrix  was 
indignant,  but  her  eyes  were  cast  down. 

"  Are  you  married,  sefior  ?"  asked  the  scrupulous  queen. 

"  A  widower,  your  Hiehness.  I  have  a  son  whose  estate  in  these 
new  lands — for  he  has  no  land  else — ^is  my  one  selfish  interest." 

"  That  is  as  honorable  as  your  love  of  learning,"  said  the  queen. 
"  We  have  many  a  grandee  who  loves  himself  more  than  his  son." 

The  king  became  so  particularly  interested  in  science  here  that  he 
addressed  Colon : 

"  By  the  queen's  leave,  why  did  the  Moors  here  dismiss  their  learn- 
ing, if  they  had  gained  it  from  the  Greeks  ?'' 

*^The  cry  of  heresy  was  raised  against  the  teacher."  Columbus 
looked  at  Nufiez's  memorandum,  and  added,  ^^  The  Cadi  and  physician, 
Ibn  Roshd,  or  Averroes,  was  cast  down  from  his  Grand-Muftiship  and 
made  to  do  penance  at  the  door  of  mosques,  and  brought  to  dismal 
indigence,  as  I  may  be,  because  he  taught  from  Aristotle.  The  Moors, 
rejecting  wisdom,  soon  lost  everything,  O  king !  till  now  from  their 
Cordova  your  artillery  and  powder  breach  their  cities,  your  learned 
engineers  put  roads  up  their  sierras.  By  discovery  and  learning  you 
shall  beat  the  Moors !'' 

"  By  God  and  St.  James,  also !"  said  the  queen. 

"  He  is  the  prince  of  light  I"  Columbus  quickly  added.  "  Heaven 
also  throws  our  shadow  on  the  moon  when  it  is  eclipsed^  and  we  are 
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round.  Believe  me,  I  have  seen  different  stars  from  ours  in  other 
climes  which  circle  ever :  the  pole-star  has  not  the  same  height  seen 
from  different  places  on  our  earth.  The  great  Seneca,  who  was  born 
here  in  Spain,  says  an  immense  land  shall  be  revealed  west  of  this 
country.  Oh,  hear  the  voice  of  learning  from  the  grave,  older  than 
the  Holy  Testaments,  which  cry,  *  Seek,  and  ye  shall  find  !  Knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you  !*  '^ 

The  letter  of  Toscanelli  was  produced  by  Squire  Nunez  and  read 
by  Colon.  He  auoted  to  Cardinal  Mendoza  the  authorities  upon  '^  The 
World's  Image    by  Cardinal  Cambray  and  the  measurement  of  the 

flobe  by  Ptolemy.  The  book  of  Esaias,  Saint  Augustine,  Isidore,  and 
>ante  were  affirmed  to  support  his  view. 

'^  If  this  is  all  so  well  proved,  sailor,"  asked  King  Ferdinand, 
"  what  shall  be  your  merit  in  the  afiair?" 

'^  That  I  believed  it  above  all  others,  your  Highness,  and  became 
its  apostle !  In  no  other  cause  would  I  be  a  beggar.  If  I  give  away 
my  home,  my  son,  my  middle  life,  and  provision  for  old  age,  for  this 
sublime  end,  can  your  Highness,  out  of  your  abundance,  believe  to  the 
extent  of  a  ship  or  two?  For  until  now  no  step  has  been  taken  to 
find  the  farther  Ind.  All  have  conjectured,  none  have  tried.  The  hoary 
truth  has  become  so  near  a  fable  that  sacred  kings  and  queens  dispute 
it.  Is  it  nothing  to  expand  this  world,  to  place  Spain  and  Christ  in 
lands  which  never  saw  the  Cross,  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  wars 
against  the  Moor  and  Turk  from  mines  and  trade  as  great  as  those 
lands  shall  prove  to  be  ?  And  to  me,  high  sovereigns,  a  poor  Italian, 
there  is  a  glorious  phoenix  called  Knowledge ;  not  the  knowledge  of 
the  drone  in  the  convent  library,  but  the  knowledge  which  gives 
courage  to  the  soldier  of  God !  I  will  brave  the  night,  the  tempest, 
the  spectres  and  demons,  as  far  as  the  ending  of  the  wave,  if  end  it 
must,  and  if  I  bring  nothing  back  my  soul  shall  strive  in  loyal  faith 
to  send  some  token  from  the  grave,  to  tell  you  I  endeavored. 

He  had  not  been  half  an  hour,  and  if  his  fervor  would  have  taken 
him  too  far,  an  episode  prevented  him ;  for  the  people  at  the  arched 
entrance  in  the  corner  were  now  forced  against  the  wall  by  ushers,  and 
there  entered  the  prince  Juan  with  his  companions  from  the  school- 
room, the  procession  closed  by  their  tutor,  Alexander  Gkraldini. 

The  grandees  and  ecclesiastics  looked  on  to  see  the  prince,  who  had 
advanced  before  his  classmates,  kneel  to  his  parents  and  lead  his  com- 
panions in  the  shout  ^'Castile!  Castile!"  and  then  he  approached 
Colon,  whose  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  The  pathos  of  children  trying 
to  be  men  softened  every  heart,  as  Colon  knelt  to  Prince  Juan. 

**  Rise,  seflor,  knight  of  Jerusalem  !  Welcome  to  our  court !" 
piped  up  the  prince's  voice.  "  You  have  sought  for  Prester  John  and 
sent  him  comfort  in  his  Christian  land,  though  it  was  too  far  to  go  that 
way.  Now  be  our  Admiral  of  the  Indies  and  seek  him  in  the  West. 
Grandees  of  Castile,  what  say  you?" 

^^  Castile  and  India !"  shouted  the  children. 

Beatrix  saw  Alexander  Geraldini  turn  in  the  echo  of  their  voices 
and  look  tenderly  at  her.  Nobly  had  he  kept  his  word,  to  bring 
Colon's  cause  home  to  the  queen's  heart. 
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Alas !  that  unrequited  love  must  be  his  reward  for  such  exquisite 
aid  to  his  rival  in  her  heart ! 

Greraldini  now  presented  the  friends  of  Columbus,  that  mariner 
standing  by,  and  when  Bartholomew  Columbus  came  up  the  queen 
remarked, —  • 

^^  Is  not  this  our  bluff  admirer  in  the  late  cavalcade?  Sir,  I  fear 
you  have  not  your  brother's  piety/' 

'^  Our  family  cut  me  out,  your  Highness,  to  be  my  brother's  mate. 
He  is  a  great  man  for  the  charts ;  I  for  the  forecastle ;  brother  lago  for 
the  Church.  Now,  that  is  a  union  of  the  scholastic,  spiritual,  and 
executive  qualities.  By  your  Highness's  gracious  assistance  Cristoval 
shall  find  you  the  lost  half  of  the  earth,  lago  shall  sprinkle  it  with 
his  hyssop,  and  I  will  keep  it  in  order.  We  three  brothers  never 
disagree." 

Beatrix  Enriquez  was  presented,  and  Isabel  regarded  her  well  and 
with  some  gravity,  for  she  was  fairer  than  the  queen  had  heard, 
and  women  do  not  like  to  see  their  lost  splendors  still  perfect  upon 
another  being.  When  Beatrix  was  put  at  ease  by  the  king,  after  the 
queen's  too  formal  bow,  Isabel  said  to  Don  Andreas  Cabrera  and  his 
wife, — 

"  Was  I  ever  as  beautiful  as  she  ?" 

''You  are  like  her  now,  dear  Highness,"  said  Bobadilla. 

''  There  are  sweet  blue  eyes  and  female  sensibilities,"  Cabrera  said, 
''  in  that  bold  mould  of  the  Arana.  I  am  minded  by  her  of  your 
maiden  hopes  and  swooning  terrors  when  wife  and  I  alone  were  your 
wise  virgins  watching  for  your  brid^room  with  our  lamps  trimmed. 
Yes,  she  is  very  like  you." 

''  Ah !"  spoke  Isabella,  ''  at  her  age  what  devotion  I  had  from 
Ferdinand !" 

''  Who  has  given  you,  dear,  o'er-zealous  queen,  clusters  of  human 
fruit  to  make  your  household  like  the  vine,"  Cabrera  responded. 
''  Yon  have  taken  from  Ferdinand  some  love  and  given  it  to  these 
your  lush  children.  Then  accuse  not  Ferdinand,  who  has  not  all  your 
love..  Suppose  the  women  loved  him  not:  how  that  would  wound 
you,  too !" 

The  <^ueen  talked  with  Seilor  Colon  like  one  ardent  for  knowledge, 
and  Ferdinand  gave  Beatrix  his  attention. 

"  Beauty  without  riches,"  low  spoke  Ferdinand, "  owes  to  its  liege 
king  the  taxes  of  sympathy.  Dofla  Beatrix,  you  pay  me  my  due  m 
cruelty  alone." 

"  Can  you  need  sympathy,  my  lord  ?" 

''  Sympathy  I  do  not  need,  lovely  nun  of  honor  that  you  are  I  I 
seize  the  moment  I  have,  between  your  tyranny  and  my  consort's,  to 
call  you  Beatrix,  cousin,  angel  I  Look  down,  or  Isabel  will  see  you  I 
Blush,  and  she  will  suspect  me !" 

"  I  will  do  neither,  Lord  Ferdinand.  I  have  been  too  oft  admired 
to  blush.  Shall  I  look  down  when  you  have  called  me  cousin  ?  Holy 
Church  forbids  cousins  to  love." 

''  Say  church  to  me,  Beatrix,  and  I  disown  you  as  my  cousin  I  Am 
I  not  churched  enough  with  Saint  Cecilia  yonder?" 
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"  I  am  proud  to  be  her  subject  and  Christ's,  li^  sir  P 

*'  Proud  is  no  word  for  piety ;  the  beauty  you  retain  so  well  has 
had  some  attention  from  you.  Now  blush,  for  I  shall  say  that  you 
are  really  proud  of  seeing  Ferdinand  your  slave/' 

His  ardent  look  and  trembling  whisper  bore  out  his  word  of  one 
enslaved  :  she  blushed  and  looked  down. 

The  pain,  the  mighty  compliment  of  supplanting  the  queen,  the 
delightful  treason  it  implied  in  the  revolutionary  Spanish  neart,  the 
shame,  the  weakness,  the  elevation  and  the  depth,  boiled  and  chilled 
by  turns  the  blood  of  Beatrix  Enriquez.  Gentle  grew  the  tones  of 
the  King  of  Aragon,  youthful  seemed  his  warm  brown  hair ;  he  was 
younger  than  Colon,  and  no  woman  of  a  lover. 

"  Fair  cousin,  whose  honor  has  kept  thee  so  lone  from  thy  deserts," 
continued  Ferdinand,  "  it  is  not  the  male  who  speaks  to  Beatrix  now, 
but  the  injured  prince.  I  am  not  in  my  own  country,  and  the  Queen 
of  Castile  treats  me  as  a  hostage  and  stints  me  of  her  power.  At  my 
time  of  life  the  boon  of  love  is  dearest  of  all.  Never  could  I  love  and 
be  grateful  as  now.  Lift  up  thy  head,  Beatrix,  my  saint,  and  deceive 
the  queen,  who  looks  at  us ! ' 

"  Never !"  struggled  the  voice  of  the  Andalusian  maid. 

"Never  shall  thy  sailor  have  a  ship  till  we  have  beaten  the 
Moors,"  Ferdinand  spoke  aloud, — "at  least  not  out  of  the  starved 
purse  of  Aragon." 

"  Castile  has  not  said  no,"  came  from  slightly-nettled  Isabella. 

"  Bless  you,  my  liege !"  cried  Beatrix,  kneeling  to  Isabel.  "  The 
king  but  tries  my  fidelity " 

"  To  Senor  Colon  ?  I  hear  that  you  love  him,  and  approve  the 
course  of  your  heart,  dona,"  spoke  Isabella. 

"That  is  a  different  blush  now,"  whispered  Ferdinand,  as  Beatrix 
looked  wise  and  looked  down,  all  mantling  blushes.  "  If  yonder  is 
your  good  man,  I  shall  be  his  friend.  -Remember,  dear  mistress,  that 
even  in  Castile  the  law  of  Ferdinand  at  last  prevails  and  forbids.  No 
man  is  here  but  myself  and  old  Mendoza." 

"  I  live  for  Colon ;  have  pity  on  him  I" 

"  I  will.  At  dawn  to-morrow  both  of  you  go  hawking  with  me 
on  the  sierra.  I  will  send  horses  for  you  at  The  Cid.  Answer  my 
horn,  and  you  will  be  Marchioness  of  the  Indies,  cousin." 

The  voice  of  Isabel  announced  the  conclusion  of  the  matter : 

"  Lord  Cardinal  Mendoza,  this  subject  I  think  right  to  be  sent  to 
our  University  at  Salamanca,  whose  doctors  may  not  decide  it  without 
good  leaven  of  holy  theologians ;  for  not  one  step  will  Castile  take 
without  her  clergy  !     When  do  we  strike  this  camp,  King  Ferdinand  ?" 

"  To-morrow,"  answered  Ferdinand, — "  urdesa  we  hawk.'' 

"  I  hawk  not,  consort.  If  you  must  rise  so  betimes,  I  will  take 
my  ladies  to  mass  instead." 

The  court  ladies  caught  Ferdinand's  bland  look  not  quite  so  cheer- 
fully, but  gazed  at  Beatrix,  whom  they  had  watched  better  than  the 
queen. 

"  Unless  we  hawk  /"  sighed  Ferdinand  to  Beatrix,  and  passed  away 
to  Isabella's  side. 
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The  coart  filed  out  with  oeremonj. 

Beatrix  was  left  with  her  brother  and  with  Colon* 

'^  They  will  break  my  heart  at  Salamanca/'  Colon  sighed.  ^'  Could 
yon  do  no  more  for  me?" 

^^  Sister,  do  help  the  captain !  The  king  will  help  you,  sister/' 
young  Pedro  Arana  cried. 

A  horn  without  winded  the  hawking  air, — 

Away  the  bird,  away  the  bird  I 
Why  doth  he  spring  and  scream  so  loud  ? 

Say  but  the  word,  say  but  the  word, 
And  be  my  bird  to  part  the  cloud  I 

If  not  to  war  why  springs  the  bird  ? — 

Love  speeds  the  wing,  Lfove  speeds  the  wing : 

Say  but  the  word,  say  but  the  word, 
And  be  the  bird  at  which  I  spring  I 


CHAPTER  11. 

DOVING  AND  HAWKING. 


The  man  of  genius  was  a  child  upon  the  hands  of  Beatrix  as  they 
left  the  old  Alcazar  and  aimlessly  wandered  through  the  gardens  of 
the  Moorish  kings.  Few  plaoes  of  privacy  were  left  amidst  the  bil- 
leted soldiery,  who  made  of  every  edifice  a  barrack,  and  from  the  walls, 
as  they  climbed  a  tower,  the  bridge  of  Augustus  Cffisar  was  seen 
densely  crowded,  and  the  bare  hills  across  the  Guadalquivir,  speckled 
with  the  marquees  of  Ferdinand's  army. 

^'  I  wish  I  had  my  tomb  in  yonder  emerald  mountain,  and  could 
take  with  me  to  perish  the  secret  of  the  Indies !"  Columbus  bitterly 
said,  pointing  across  the  saw-teethed  wall  to  the  sierra. 

^'Oh,  you  do  not,"  Beatrix  sighed,  petting  him,  and  yet. needing 
strength  from  him  who  was  so  weak.  ^*  It  is  for  others.  Colon,  that 
you  are  working,  not  for  yourself.  What  but  you,  my  love,  keeps 
wilfulness  from  me  this  moment  ?  Kiss  me !  Do  kiss  me !  I  care 
not  who  sees  me,  so  that  it  is  you." 

^'  They  cannot  dismay  me,  but  they  can  fret  me  till  I  am  no  more 
Columbus,"  he  said,  not  heeding  her  endearment.  '^  The  change  has 
come  to  my  hair  ;  next  it  will  come  to  my  hands  and  in  my  heart.  I 
cannot  navigate  my  ship  when  it  comes :  I  shall  be  useless  as  my  old 
father  was,  and  seek  to  do  business  when  I  am  become  imbecile. 
Great  God  !  my  business  of  restoring  the  world !"  he  finished  with  a 
sob. 

"  Thank  your  friendly  saint,  Cristoval,  that  you  are  not  among 
your  own  people  and  are  only  put  off  by  strangers.  Oh,  my  love, 
if  you  had  but  something  they  could  rob  you  of,  then  would  you  know 
how  hard  is  man.     Remorseless  kings  !" 

**  I  will  go  to  my  own.  Italy  is  the  land  where  worthy  thoughts  are 
cherished,  where  war  is  a  beautiful  art,  like  music  and  painting,  and 
the  princes  love  poetry  and  learning.     Poor  old  Genoa  will  not  dispute 
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with  me,  nor  tarn  me  over  to  the  priests  to  be  mocked.  Yes,  aceursed 
be  the  kings  of  the  earth,  who  steal  but  do  not  discover !" 

"  Amen !    Amen  I" 

'^  To  examine  me,  who  have  been  to  Thole,  apon  my  geography  ! 
Me,  who  can  steer  by  the  stars,  letting  go  of  God's  hand  and  of  land 
and  of  all  their  lights  and  laws  !  You  do  not  know  the  oppression 
that  captivity  and  public  spirit  feel  in  the  familiarity  of  the  common 
jury  of  mankind.  We  expect  the  rich  to  love  their  money  and  refuse 
it  to  us  without  security.  We  understand  the  lust  and  selfishness  of 
absolute  kings.  But  to  be  examined  upon  our  learning,  our  mathe- 
matics, our  genius,  that  we  know  full  well,  by  a  stale  conventicle 
of  monks,  is  the  very  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God." 

^^  I  believe  in  you ;  I  follow  you  afar  ofi*,  like — ^like  Mary  the 
Magdalen.''  • 

Beatrix  shuddered. 

^^  Oh  that  I  had  my  mother  here ! — that  I  had  my  son  I''  Ck>lumbu8 
sighed.  ^^She  said  of  me,  ^He  can  do  anything  he  wishes.'  And 
Diego,  my  boy,  thinks  I  am  getting  rich.  What  precious  tears  would 
fall  on  me  now  if  I  told  him  how  poor  I  am  !  If  I  could  but  lay  my 
head  on  mother's  breast  and  be  her  little  son.  But  she  is  in  the  grave, 
that  blessed  rest  denied  only  by  the  Church.  They  cannot  lay  their 
spells  upon  the  sea,  thank  Nature !  and  call  the  ocean  unconsecrated 
ground.  Come,  my  friend,  and  turn  pirate  with  me  I  Let  us  steal  a 
realm,  like  the  Guiscards  and  Vassilis,  and  with  its  revenues  hunt  the 
Indies  down,  not  for  these  kings,  but  for  man." 

"  And  woman,  I  hope." 

^^  Woman  and  children  too.  There  was  a  thing  the  old  Greeks  had 
they  called  Liberty,  when  the  ^ods  were  many  and  dwelt  in  groves, 
fields,  and  air.    May  we  not  find  it  on  the  Western  wave?    Ye-ho !" 

"  Ye-ho !"  a  cheery  voice  repeated  in  the  garden  below  the  tower. 

It  was  Nufiez,  the  Saint  Wholesome  of  Cordova,  and  he  called 
again : 

^*  You  have  done  well — for  a  starter.  After  that  speech  you  made 
to-day,  noble  Colon,  I  expect  you  to  go  through  Salamanca  and  the 
doctors  like  a  bombard.  But  to  ease  your  spirits  and  Beatrix's,  who 
was  my  star,  I  have  saddled  sundry  and  several  donkeys  to  carry  us  up 
the  sierras  to  the  Rizzifah  and  have  a  picnic.  The  lunch  is  all  pro- 
vided. Bishop  Deza  goes  with  us,  and  my  little  Moor,  and  Brother 
Bart.    Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry." 

*'  For  to-morrow  we  die,"  something  said  to  Beatrix. 

Soon  they  were  travelling  up  the  mountain  in  the  late  autumnal 
weather,  but  not  all  were  merry  as  fitted  the  occasion. 

Bishop  Deza  was  ambitious  in  his  new  honors. 

Columbus  also  was  ambitious  and  thinking  of  the  morrow. 

Beatrix  was  thinking  of  the  morrow  too,  and  of  the  king's  engage- 
ment. In  every  bugle  blown  up  to  them  from  the  agitated  camps 
seemed  to  float  the  sounds  of  King  Ferdinand's  horn. 

Columbus  and  his  friends  looked  down  on  decaying  Cordova,  which 
since  its  conquest  by  Saint  Ferdinand  had  been  travelling  the  way  to 
death. 
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"  Seville  has  taken  onr  plaoe,"  Beatrix  said.  "  After  Granada  is 
captared  we  shall  be  despised  the  more.  The  end  of  eveiything  seems 
at  hand." 

"  That  is  the  case  just  before  a  starter,"  observed  Niifiez.  "  Oar 
friend  Colon  is  going  to  catch  a  comet  by  the  tail  and  cut  it  open  like 
this  fowl,  of  which  I  entreat  your  opinion.  Here  is  a  goatskin  of 
new  wine  which  has  already  burst  the  bottle,  as  in  the  parable.     We 


clergy  are  on  a  strike:  afler  to-day  the  price  of  marri^es  is  to  be 
raised.  Ad  aristocratic  marriage  in  Andalusia  will  cost  the  price  of  a 
farm  and  stock." 

"  Why  so,  aa  tlie  king  ia  killing  his  subjects  sufficiently  fast  V  from 
Bartholomew. 

"  War  prices,"  answered  Deza.     "  The  (Aevgy  most  eat." 

"  King  Ferdinand  has  an  eye  upon  Helen  of  Troy,  I  think,"  con- 
tiDued  bluff  Bartholomew,  gazing  at  Beatrix  and  bis  brother.  "  Here 
is  the  bishop,  here  are  two  lovers ;  and  delays  breed  dangers.  Why 
not  be  married  here  on  the  Bizzifah  ?" 

"Bartholomew,  you  must  go  to  England  this  night,"  Colnmbus 
interrupted.  "Make  way  to  Bristol,  where  we  have  mariner  friends: 
they  will  take  you  to  the  Lancastrian's  court.  England  is  all  com- 
posed by  Henry's  marriage  to  the  Princess  of  Yoric.    If  he  dallies 
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with  70a,  go  straight  to  Franoe  and  dose  with  that  king,  whose  reahn 
is  now  fiee  of  foreigners.    This  is  our  year/' 

'^  I  believe  it/'  said  Bart  '*  But  love  is  so  near  to  my  brother,  and 
I  know  his  dependent  and  languishing  nature  so  well,  that  I  would 
leave  him  behind  me  in  the  arms  of  love/' 

Beatrix  closed  her  long  black  lashes  over  her  blue  eyes  and  awaited 
her  &te. 

"  You  do  not  know  me/'  spoke  Columbus  to  his  brother,  "  if  you 
suppose  that  I  would  compromise  my  greater  purpose  with  domestic 
peace.  It  is  only  when  cast  down  that  my  mind  grows  clear  and  sees 
the  Indies  with  their  river-dripping  peaks  stand  splendid  in  my  faith. 
As  from  my  low  and  pitching  bark  I  shall  descry  that  sublime  realisa- 
tion, so  now  at  the  bottom  of  my  disappointment  the  enterprise  looks 
more  reasonable  than  ever.  I  raise  my  price:  the  King  of  Spain 
must  yield  every  item  of  my  demands  before  I  close  with  him." 

His  face  was  settled,  and  he  looked  at  none,  but  upward  where  the 
sierra  rolled  afar  to  the  west  like  some  heaving  wave  of  ocean's  bosom. 

^^This  is  but  audacity ,''  said  Bishop  Deza.  ^^Son  Ck>lon,  our 
sovereigns  like  not  thy  hich  and  foreign  spirit" 

^*  I  have  been  meek,  father,  and  it  advantaged  me  not  Nay,  let 
not  him  who  brings  salvation  kneel  and  implore  that  it  be  accepted !" 

"  Salvation  ?"  repeated  Deza. 

"  Yes,  salvation.  I  look  for  the  day  when  the  Church  itself  will 
ask  for  land  to  give  it  shelter,  and  the  Bishop  of  Rome  seek  patrimony 
from  Colon." 

'^Senor,  are  you  not  ungallant  to  refuse  a  lady  to  her  face?"  asked 
Alexander  Greraldini,  with  a  respectful  glance  toward  Beatrix. 

^^  My  son,"  Columbus  spoke  absently,  ^^  shall  be  a  prince  in  spite 
of  them  :  I  owe  it  to  his  mother." 

The  flush  of  vexation  on  Beatrix's  face  altered  to  a  feeling  of  pride 
in  Colon's  pride. 

"  Alexander,"  she  said,  "  I  could  not  love  him  if  he  were  not  like 
this.     How  much  nobler,  greater,  than  Ferdinand  !" 

"  Ferdinand  !  the  king  ?"  ejaculated  Deza. 

*^  Yes,  father,  Ferdinand  to  woo  a  woman  would  belittle  his  queen. 
Colon  would  not  belittle  his  son  to  make  me  his  wife." 

"  This  pride  of  caste,"  said  Joab  Nunez,  "  is  eternal  in  Spain, 
among  both  Moors  and  Castilians.  Do  you  know  that  this  little 
captive  is  of  the  Castilian  shoot?  Yes,  Noama  is  of  the  Vanegas, 
patricians  of  Cordova,  who  in  our  wars  gave  a  captive  to  the  Granada 
kings,  and  by  them  she  became  the  mother. of  the  Moorish  Egas." 

Beatrix  clasped  Noama  in  her  arms : 

'^  Dear,  wise  companion  I  I  felt  that  thou  wast  noble." 

"  Would  that  I  could  see  my  mother  !"  sighed  the  child.  "  Per- 
haps she  weeps  for  me.     Often  I  dream  of  Granada." 

^^  Liet  us  come  to  something  practical,"  said  Joab  Nuflez,  in  whose 
inn  Columbus  had  spent  all  his  weary  waiting  time  in  Cordova,  and 
of  whose  wisdom  he  had  daily  food.  ^^  I  have  acquired  some  money 
while  the  army  and  the  foreign  knights  have  been  in  Cordova :  now  it 
is  possible  that  I  have  enough  to  fit  out  a  caravel  for  this  Indian  ex- 
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peditioD.  Sappose  the  Church  shoald  add  one  caravel.  Bishop  Deza  ? 
Theu  might  we  get  a  third  vessel  from  some  noble  of  Andalusia, — 
Medina-Oeli,  or  Medina-Sidonia,  or  Cadiz,  or  the  Aguilars.'^ 

^^Do  you  hear?'^  from  Bartholomew  Columbus.  ''Keep  step  and 
lie  awake  r^ 

"  I  will  give  my  prayers,"  said  Deza. 

'^  I  will  give  my  pay,"  said  Greraldini,  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  beau- 
teous face  of  Beatrix. 

'^  I  will  go  with  Bartholomew  and  plead  for  Colon,"  said  Noama. 

They  looked  at  Beatrix,  who  had  nothing  to  give. 

She  rose  and  raised  her  hand. 

''  I  have  nothing  to  give  but  faith  and  solace,"  said  she.  '^  I  love 
already,  but  till  dear  Colon  finds  the  Indies  I  can  swear  never  to 
marry." 

'^  Oh,  be  not  rash  !"  (Jeraldini  interposed,  with  longing  looks. 
**  Thou  art  so  much  desired." 

'^  I  swear  never  to  marry  till  he  is  compensated,"  Beatrix  repeated. 
"  I  love  but  him." 

''  This  is  my  best  disciple,"  Columbus  cried,  taking  Beatrix  in  his 
arms. 

''My  work  is  done  here,"  remarked  Bartholomew  Columbus, 
approving  of  the  scene.  '^  Hence  I  will  go  to  Seville  and  ship  for 
England." 

"  I  too  must  go,"  Noama  sighed.  "  This  place  grows  weari- 
some." 

'* Listen  to  me.  Colon,"  continued  the  prudent  Nufiez.  "There 
is  a  quiet  port  nearest  to  Portugal,  called  Palos,  hard  by  Moguer,  and 
in  sight  of  Huelva,  yet  so  retired  as  to  keep  concealed  an  adventure 
like  thine.  The  mariners  there  are  of  a  fixed  and  independent  spirit, 
and  stand  not  well  with  Admiral  Enriquez  and  the  court,  since  they 
prefer  trade  to  war.  In  fact,  they  have  Iwen  d^raded  to  the  repute  of 
smugglers,  yet  some  of  them,  like  Martin  Pinzon,  own  their  vessels, 
and  have  often  complained  to  me  that  our  sovereigns  have  not  the 
scope  and  maritime  ambition  of  Joao  of  Portugal,  who  has  made 
Lisbon  the  new  Constantinople.  Now,  an  old  euest  of  mine,  Fray 
Juan  Perez,  is  the  pastor  and  magistrate  of  all  those  good  people, 
having  some  seigniorialrights  with  his  residence  at  Rabida  near  by. 

"  I  have  seen  the  place,"  Columbus  spoke :  "  it  is  upon  the  prom- 
ontory of  Palos,  closer  to  the  sea  than  that  village ;  it  was  a  Moorish 
convent,  I  think.  Somehow  its  bold  situation  impressed  me  as  I 
looked  up  through  eyes  sore  with  weeping  at  parting  from  my  son, 
who  awaits  me  still  at  Huelva." 

''It  is  like  an  eagle's  nest,"  Nufiez  continued,  looking  out  upon 
the  unshored  Atlantic.  "  How  would  it  do  for  me,  guest  Colon,  to  start 
with  my  little  hoard  a  subscription  among  the  Jews  and  embark  thee 
at  neglected  Palos  as  their  mariner  to  find  them  a  refuge  in  some  new 
Atlantis  ?" 

"  My  expedition  must  have  parentage  and  the  support  of  an  or- 
ganized state,  or  it  would  be  no  more  than  the  touching  at  the  Land  of 
Vines  I  heard  of  when  in  Thule.     No,  it  must  be  a  sacrifice  to  estab- 
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lish  govemment  at  the  Indies^  a  high  expense,  above  the  resources  of 
a  man,  or  even  the  Jews/' 

'^  Qod  help  my  pride  I"  Nufiez  replied,  with  an  involuntary  sob. 
"  But  if  I  can  pluck  one  heart  from  the  uncharity  of  these  times,  I  will 
sacrifice  my  all." 

Beatrix  was  vexed  with  Nufiez,  he  appeared  so  unreasonable,  com- 
pared to  Colon's  lofly  spirit  She  conferred  on  the  subject  with  Bishop 
beza,  as  they  separatea  into  little  groups  to  look  down  upon  the  city 
and  the  camps. 

^  Son  Joab  has  a  subtle  power  to  try  my  fortitude,  daughter ;  I 
hope  he  had  it  not  from  Satan,"  said  the  new  bishop.  ^'  The  heresy 
of  old  Averroes  is  in  yonder  city,  and  I  must  root  it  out  To-morrow 
thou  must  confess  to  me." 

Moved  by  his  feelings,  Nufiez  went  apart,  and  by  a  ruined  wall 
and  shading  vine  knelt  down  unobserved  to  pray.  The  Latin  prayer 
learned  at  bis  mother's  knee  came  to  him :  ^^  Our  Father,  thy  kingdom 
come :  thy  will  prevail :  forgive  our  debts  as  we  can  forgive,  and  lead 
U3  from  temptation.*'  Whilst  thus  composing  his  spirits,  Nufiez  heard 
beyond  the  wall  the  voices  of  his  companions. 

^^  Am  I  not  younger  than  the  Grenoese,  and  no  less  Italian  ?"  asked 
the  voice  of  Geraldini.  '^  I  would  not  injure  him  nor  supersede  him 
in  your  heart,  but  he  is  indifierent  to  your  love,  which  makes  me  in- 
dignant ;  for  Beauty  is  love's  instigation,  like  sweets  in  the  rich  flower 
to  insect  life.  Around  you  flit  our  sex,  their  hearts  pulsating  like 
wings,  and  I  am  ardent  as  never  yet,  though  I  have  looked  upon  the 
Church  as  my  spouse.  My  pay  in  the  queen's  household  will  insure 
you  a  living;  my  heart  is  wholly  yours;  we  both  are  committed  to 
Colon's  interest,  and  can  serve  him  no  less  as  man  and  wife  in  pure 
devotion." 

They  passed  on,  and  next  the  voice  of  Bartholomew  Columbus 
spoke  to  one  whose  answer  thrilled  Nufiez  with  pain : 

"  Yes,  I  will  bring  you  there,  pretty  one.  Tis  not  so  far.  I  am 
used  to  going,  but  the  jess  on  my  heart  is  leaving  Noama.  So  we 
will  journey  from  Cordova  together." 

^^  I  dream  of  Granada,"  sighed  the  voice  of  Noama,  passing  away. 

Now  came  Columbus  and  Deza,  and  the  former  said, — 

^^  Cold  and  long  are  the  miles  to  Salamanca." 

"  I  would  I  could  go  with  you,  son  and  brother,"  answered  the 
bishop,  "  but  heresy  survives  the  Moor,  and  I  am  charged  to  exorcise 
it  from  the  earth.  The  sorcery  of  Averroes  hath  extended  hence  to 
the  Italian  schools." 

^'  I  shall  meet  scepticism  worse  at  Salamanca,"  responded  Colon, 
absently. 

"  Jesus,  Averroes,  Love !  let  Deza  yet  be  mine !"  sighed  Nufiez, 
praying  still. 

The  soul  of  Beatrix,  her  nervous  existence,  depended  this  day  upon 
Love.  She  was  afraid  of  herself.  The  night  was  coming,  and  the 
mom  with  the  summons  of  Ferdinand. 

More  than  her  fear  of  him  was  her  temptation.     Young,  brave, 
wholesome,  king  of  all,  Ferdinand  had  asked  Beatrix  to  lay  down  her 
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poverty  and  trial  and  gnawing  apprehensions  and  be  rich,  free,  and 
great. 

Though  she  loved  Columbus,  he  had  but  now  refused  her  honor, 
or  to  knight  her  with  his  empty,  naked  hand  to  the  rank  of  wife. 
Yet  she  loved  him,  but  by  Ferdinand's  evasion  could  set  Colon  on  his 
feet,  and  do  it  in  one  day. 

Mistress  of  the  king,  with  the  power  of  youth,  would  not  Colum- 
bus approve  the  ruin  which  brought  him  distinction  and  control? 
Would  Beatrix  be  worse  than  the  beautiful  Guzman,  whose  blood 
flowed  down  in  honor  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  their  children, — 
mistress  of  a  king,  mother  by  him  of  this  royal  house  of  Transtamare? 

Ah,  no.  The  casuistry  would  not  appease  a  maiden's  shame,  a 
woman's  love. 

Did  she  but  love  Ferdinand,  the  way  to  folly  might  have  been 
easy. 

Might  she  not  love  Ferdinand,  after  all  ? 

But  still  it  would  be  All,  and  after  would  be  nothing. 

How  brown  were  Ferdinand's  hairs,  how  white  Columbus's ! 

Queen  Isabella  had  been  very  cold  to  Beatrix.  Might  Isabella 
not  be  made  sorry  for  that?  The  retaliating  blood  of  Castile  mounted 
at  the  thought  to  Beatrix's  brow. 

She  started  as  if  she  had  heard  Ferdinand's  horn. 

Colon  was  very  learned,  and  Beatrix  was  not :  would  love  survive 
his  dry,  scholastic,  preoccupied  mind  ?  She  must  hold  his  rule  and 
compass  while  he  drew  those  bare  monotonous  charts. 

Ferdinand  would  come  each  time  with  a  brooch,  a  flashing  neck- 
lace of  gold  and  gems,  a  costly  rosary,  and  hang  them  about  her  neck 
as  the  price  of  her  kiss. 

Everything  but  a  wedding-ring  the  king  could  give  her,— could 
compel  her,  too. 

She  could  trust  his  bounty,  for  he  was  the  master  of  every  order  of 
Spanish  chivalry. 

He  was  her  li^e,  and  had  summoned  her,  saying,  "  You  owe  to 
me  the  tax  of  sympathy.     Never  could  I  love  and  be  grateful  as  now." 

A  horn  was  heard,  carrying  the  sounds, — 

Say  but  the  word,  say  but  the  word, 
And  be  my  bird  to  part  the  cloud  I 

As  Beatrix  stood  transfixed,  Ferdinand  upon  his  Andalusiati  steed 

rode  into  her  presence,  his  hawk  upon  his  wrist. 

Seeing  the  little  group  of  Nufiez's  collecting,  Ferdinand  wound  his 

horn : 

Away  the  bird  I  away  the  bird  I 
Why  doth  he  spring  and  scream  so  loud  ? 

The  queen  and  suite  followed  him  to  the  ruins  of  the  Rizzifah,  the 
celestial  ^^  pavement"  of  that  vanished  Moorish  palace. 

All  glorious  with  the  flush  of  exercise,  riding  her  mettled  snowy 
mule,  Isabella,  backed  by  her  spouse  and  suite  in  rare  apparel,  ad« 
dressed  Columbus ; 
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^^  Qood  subject  and  gentlemaiiy  I  thought  joar  brow  was  sad  to-daj. 
Take  courage !  The  queen  has  a  loving  opinion  of  Sefior  Colon. 
Quintanilla,  see  him  well  lodged  and  mounted  to  attend  us  at  Sala- 
mimca :  with  which,  adio8 1'* 

She  gave  him  a  salutation  that  was  an  angel's  love,  and  turned  and 
vanished. 

Beatrix  Enriquez  had  not  even  attracted  her  sovereign's  eye,  and 
in  ceremonious  Spain  this  slight  was  mortal. 

As  she  stood  humiliated,  the  king's  horn,  near  by,  blew  loud,  as  if 

to  say, — 

Love  speeds  the  wing,  Ix>ve  speeds  the  wing  I 

Say  out  the  word,  sa^  but  tne  word, 
And  be  the  bird  at  which  I  spring  I 

That  nieht  at  the  Inn  of  the  Cid  was  oppressed  with  the  phantoms 
of  fears  and  expectations. 

Geraldini  wet  his  pillow  with  tears  of  fruitless  love. 

Npfiez  hoped  that  Noama  would  remember  her  willing  faith  to 
him,  and  not  wander  out  upon  the  world  with  the  sailor. 

Columbus  beheld  the  radiant  countenance  of  Isabella  as  she  had 
looked  upon  him  with  bright  sympathy  and  affection,  and  all  his 
credulous  pride  and  idealizing  of  merits  and  of  rank  embraced  the 
saintly  mystery  that  he  was  beloved  by  the  queen.  Once  before  he 
had  felt  like  this,  and,  full  of  a  mystic  passion  for  Isabella,  had  mis- 
taken for  her  his  next-door  lodger,  Dofia  Beatrix.  There  had  com- 
menced flirtation  at  the  Inn  of  the  Cid. 

To-night  he  could  not  sleep:  Isabella  was  again  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  he  her  Solomon :  the  spirit  of  romance  blended  of  Arab  tale, 
Bible  legend,  and  Catholic  hallucination  encompassed  him  as  he  lay  in 
his  widower  bed  and  dreamed  that  Ferdinand  was  no  more  and  that 
the  queen  had  become  at  Colon's  hands  the  Empress  of  India. 

A  cry  came  to  him  that  was  not  illusion : 

"  Oh,  save  me  from  the  mom !  The  morn  it  is  I  fear.  O  cruel 
love  !  protect  me  from  the  king !" 

Colon  drew  a  wondrous  image  to  his  arms. 

Soon  came  the  morn,  too  soon  for  blushing  faith  and  sacrifice,  for 
fond  and  irresistible  love  and  the  sorrow  of  parting. 

As  the  day  rose  bold  and  searching  -at  the  window,  a  horn  blew 
brazen  in  the  court-yard : 

Away  the  bird,  away  the  bird  I 
Why  doth  he  spring  and  scream  so  loud  ? 

Say  but  the  word,  say  but  the  word, 
And  be  my  bird  to  part  the  cloud  I 

"  It  is  the  king,"  Columbus  whispered, 

"  I  fear  the  king  no  more,"  Beatrix  sobbed.     "  My  king  is  here." 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

SdENGB  VICfrOB. 

The  pious  man  alone  had  slept^ — Joab  Nufiez.  Yet  his  first  thought 
was  of  Noama,  and  he  glided  to  her  chamber  noiselessly :  the  rug  upon 
the  tiles  which  was  her  bed  had  not  been  pressed,  but  there,  instead  of 
her  flexile  mould,  lay  a  note  sayine  only  this : 

"  Papa,  I  dreamed  too  much  of  Granada." 

Nufiez  kissed  it  and  put  it  against  his  heart,  and  staggered  against 
the  door  of  Beatrix's  room,  saying, — 

^^  Can  I  blame  the  sailor  that  he  loved  her,  too  ?  Oh,  may  he  treat 
our  blessing  well !     But  love  is  mighty  pain." 

The  door  opened  to  his  weight,  but  Beatrix  was  not  there. 

"  Has  she  gone  to  confession  so  early?"  thought  poor  Nufiez. 

A  horn  sounded  in  the  inn  yard.  Peering  forth,  Nufiez  saw  the 
King  of  Aragon  at  the  archway,  looking  up  at  this  suite  of  rooms. 

A  whisper  from  the  third  chamber  followed,  saying, — 

"  It  is  the  king." 

A  sob  seemed  to  reply,  and  next  a  kiss. 

Nufiez  stood  transfixed.  Pale  yet  real  was  the  smile  with  which 
he  mused : 

^<  I  am  glad  it  was  not  I ;  my  little  girl  left  no  reproaches  here. 
Love  needs  no  priests :  it  was  before  them  all.  Once  the  whole  world 
knelt  to  Astarte,  queen  of  love.  Venus,  Madonna,  Virgin,  Thou  art 
everywhere !  I  am  glad  love's  pangs  are  over  with  Colon  and  my 
ward  !" 

He  waved  his  hand  to  King  Ferdinand  with  ceremonious  dismissal, 
and  that  royal  forager  turned  and  fled. 

More  lonely,  but  struggling  bravely,  resolved  that  this  day  should 
find  him  worthy,  Nufiez  looked  down  and  beheld  a  lean  and  swarthy 
object  stealing  around  the  fountain  to  the  arch  and  gliding  out.  He 
recognized  Espinosa,  his  cook. 

''  I  feared  last  night  when  I  advanced  him  a  whole  month's  wages 
that  he  would  quit  me  like  this,"  thought  the  innkeeper.  '^  I  wish  he 
could  go  without  self-reproach.     Perhaps  he  can." 

The  door  of  Colon's  chamber  opened,  and  Beatrix  stood  there, 
supported  by  Cristoval.  She  turned  at  Nufiez's  apparition  and  hid  her 
h^  on  Colon's  breast. 

^'  Sister !  friend  !"  exclaimed  Nufiez,  '^  let  me  be  the  angel,  in  spite 
of  my  exceeding  nose,  and  sound  the  Annunciation.  Hail !  hail ! 
Better  a  thousand  times,  Beatrix,  love  Colon  than  lean  on  Ferdinand  !" 

"  Touch  me  not,  till  I  am  confessed  and  shrived  I"  breathed  Beatrix, 
gliding  past  and  down  the  steir. 

At  the  gate  she  saw  poor  G^raldini,  who  had  walked  the  stre^  of 
Cordova  half  the  night,  and  she  almost  save  a  shriek. 

"  You  need  me,  dofia  ?"  spoke  Geraldini. 

"  Never,  never  more,  sefior !"  exclaimed  Beatrix,  and  vanished. 

Soon  she  was  at  the  church,  escaped  from  scores  of  squires  and 
soldiers  who  had  hailed  her,  though  she  was  hooded  close,  as  a  young 
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woman  improperly  walkine  alone  in  Christian  Cordova.    She  found 
the  bishop's  box,  and,  kneeling  there,  cried  at  the  opening, — 

^^Pily!  pity  I  Oh,  shrive  me,  quick.  I  have  brought  all  his 
money  and  mine  to  pay  the  price  of  pardon/' 

"  Whose  money,  my  daughter  y'  asked  the  bishop's  voice. 

'^  Cristoval's.  I  ran  into  his  sheltering  arms.  I  must  have  been 
the  king's  mistress  or  have  befriended  Cristoval." 

^^  I  sprinkle  thee  with  Heaven's  full  pardon  if  thy  heart  approves 
thee,  Beatrix,  and  glad  I  am  to  hear  that  Colon  did  not  deceive  thee. 
He  can  be  a  great  man  for  Christ's  beleaguered  kingdom.  Give  him 
tender,  wifely  care !  cherish  the  holy  enterprise  he  hath  I  Solace  the 
hours  and  yeare  of  his  disappointments !  The  farther  thou  from 
Colon's  honor  the  brighter  may  be  thy  crown.  And  if  I  pardon  thee 
and  him,  remember  this :  let  no  scandal  attach  to  his  name.  Upon 
thy  head,  Beatrix  Enriquez,  beauty  of  the  Aranas,  I  charge  thee,  take 
alone  the  obligation  of  this  mutual  fault  forever !" 

"  Oh,  God !  I  was  so  proud !" 

**  Thou  hast  Love  for  pride.     Would  that  I  had  !" 

"  Father,  how  you  comfort  me !" 

^^  Alas,  my  child,  they  who  have  no  sins  can  never  bear  forgiveness 
to  others.  Out  of  my  consuming  passion  to  be  a  churchman  nke  old 
Mendoza,  with  my  train  of  monks  and  soldiers,  I  draw  the  remorse  to 
forgive  thee  that  most  natural  sin  of  human  love.  Love  on!  Be 
humble  I  Take  the  stigma  that  lies  without  thy  window,  and  keep  to 
thy  heart,  in  lofty  fidelity,  the  blessing  of  charity,  Ibve,  and  child  !" 

A  flood  of  tears  from  her  own  eyes  seemed  to  Beatrix  the  cooling 
pardon  from  Fray  Deza's  hyssop. 

"  For  him !  For  him  !  Pardon,  too,  for  Cristoval,  or  let  me  not 
go  !"  she  entreated  wildly. 

"  Heaven  shower,"  spoke  Deza,  solemnly,  "  discovery  and  splendor 
upon  him  I  Let  them  be  his  only  penance,  and  Sorrow  be  his  soft  angel 
at  last !  In  penury  and  piety  let  him  repent  that  he  deserts  thee  for 
the  favor  of  history  and  kings !" 

"  Oh,  thanks ! — my  soul^  thanks !  May  I  fly  now  to  Cristoval 
with  this  holy  absolution  given  to  us  so  free  f^ 

^'  Not  till  we  have  talked  of  heresy,  daughter,"  in  a  cold  changed 
voice  answered  Deza. 

Columbus  also  went  to  church,  and  there  was  a  clearing  out  of 
guests  from  the  Cid,  so  that  Joab  Nufiez  had  little  time  to  think  till 
night,  when  he  counted  his  coins  and  figured  up  his  worldly  wealth. 

Yes,  there  was  enough  to  buy  or  to  bond  a  vessel  which  would 
take  a  crew  of  fifty  men,  and  to  pay  them  and  to  provision  them  for 
several  months. 

"  I  am  minded,"  said  Joab  to  himself,  "  to  be  steward  and  super- 
cargo of  such  a  vessel,  and  to  set  Colon  on  and  go  shares  with  him. 
Cordova  will  go  down  after  the  campaigns  enter  farther  into  the  Moor- 
ish territory.  All  have  left  me:  I  have  none  to  provide  for;  this 
mariner  may  die  and  leave  the  problem  of  the  farther  world  unsolved 
for  centuries.  Oh,  the  poor  Jews,  the  educated  and  refined  Moors, 
who  will  presently  be  homeless  and  have  no  land  but  Africa  with  its 
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jackal  tribes  !    Yes,  I  will  devote  to  good  mj  little  hoard  and  be  the 
friend  of  the  Discoverer/^ 

'^  Come  with  me,  if  your  name  is  Joab  Nufiez,  innkeeper  of  the 

Cid  r 

"Whither,  friend?" 

"  That  thou  shalt  see." 

The  speaker  was  a  Dominican  monk,  and  he  placed  his  hand  upon 
Nufiez's  bac  of  money. 

"  Seal  this  with  his  other  effects,  notary,  and  you  others  take  him 
away." 

"But  my  raiment,  my  property I  may  have  an  hour?" 

"  Thou  wilt  need  notning  where  thou  art  going,  and  have  nothing 
on  thy  return." 

"  This  is  generous, — Ibr  a  starter !  Am  I  prisoner  to  the  Holy 
Officer^ 

"  That  thou  shalt  see." 

"  God's  will  be  done !"  Nufiez  exclaimed.   "  Colon  has  lost  his  ship." 

Down  the  easy  and  short  descent  of  the  Cordovan  alleys  and  lanes 
Nufiez  was  marched  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition. 

Seeing  him  in  custody,  the  by-«tanders  and  householders  crossed 
themselves.     Some  jeered  at  him,  saying,- 

"  Behold  his  nose !     It  is  an  apostate  Jew. 

The  fearful  Office  which  had  seized  the  queen's  subject  instantly 
condemned  him  in  men's  minds.  Religion  was  patriotism  in  Spain, 
and  suspicion  of  heresy  and  apostasy  the  brand  of  the  public  enemy, 
sorcerer,  and  spy. 

"  Who  could  have  lodged  this  information  ?"  Nufiez  thought.  "  I 
can  forgive  him,  if  he  can  forgive  himself." 

Through  the  routine  offices  of  the  Inquisition,  down  its  chilly  stairs 
and  into  its  awful  dungeon,  walked  the  prisoner  cheerily.  As  he  en- 
tered the  large  cellar  or  vault  which  was  the  general  receptacle,  a  crowd 
of  prisoners  there  looked  at  him  with  aversion  and  crossed  themselves, 
so  hostile  was  all  Spain  to  a  presumed  Jew,  so  deep  intolerance  that 
terror  could  not  dissolve  it. 

"  Grod  is  iJature's  bright  inhabitant  everywhere  I"  thought  Nufiez. 
"  Let  the  window  of  my  spirit  be  open  to  receive  that  sunny  bird.  O 
God,  be  not  forever  in  eclipse  to  Thy  poor  image !" 

He  gathered  up  his  intelligence  to  meet  the  coming  accusation. 
Who  had  informed  upon  him  ?  To  whom  had  he  ever  conversed  upon 
the  subject  of  faith  ?  In  the  far  past  he  had  been  of  Syrian  origin ; 
his  family,  as  Moorish  Jews,  had  been  servants  of  Averroes  ana  of 
science,  school-teachers  in  Cordova.     That  was  all. 

Had  Greraldini  betrayed  him? 

The  spirit  of  friendship  and  his  &ith  in  G^raldini's  manliness  re- 
jected in  a  moment  the  doubt. 

Colon  ? 

He  was  petulant,  but  not  revengeful,  and  loved  Christ  more  than 
creed.  So  great  a  man  never  could  have  lodged  this  small  but  deadly 
information. 

Beatrix  Enriquez? 
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She  was  a  true  Spaniard,  who  might  do  for  reven^  something  to 
repent,  but  she  had  no  resentment  to  Nufies,  and  his  intelligenoe,  dis- 
cerning her  weak  qualities,  passed  her  at  onoe  as  no  traitor. 

Was  it  not  Deza? 

That  seemed  more  reasonable.  Deza  was  a  Spaniard  too,  rather  a 
time-server,  with  liberal  perceptions,  but  no  moral  oourage,  and  thrown 
out  of  his  balance  by  unexpected  promotion  in  that  age  which  had  the 
Spanish  Borgias  for  its  popes  and  bishops. 

Had  Deza,  in  the  zeal  of  his  new  place  of  assistant  to  Torqne- 
mada,  the  chief  and  voluntary  Inquisitor,  commenced  to  prey  upon  his 
friends  and  accuse  them  upon  some  misinterpretation  of  their  con- 
versations ? 

Horrible  thoueht,  but  not  unlike  some  creedsmen !  He  who 
carries  a  skeleton  key  to  enter  the  rooms  of  men's  minds  will  often 
prattle  of  what  he  sees  there  and  take  advantage  of  it. 

*^  How  dreadful  to  give  such  a  key  to  a  fellow-man  T'  thought 
Nunez,  who  himself  had  confessed  to  Deza.  **  Rather  confess  to  thy 
friends  and  raise  friendship  higher  than  priesthood !" 

Could  Deza  not  be  raised  from  priestship  to  friendship?  How? 
Surely  not  by  artifice. 

To  conquer  Deza  to  good  must  be  done  by  pure  suffering  at  his 
hands,  and  by  love,  such  as  the  noble  dog^ves  to  his  brutal  master. 

At  that  moment  Nufiez  began  to  love  Deza. 

Love  cheered  his  prison,  it  brought  Christianity  to  the  tomb,  it 
sang  like  a  bird  at  the  dungeon  gate  the  song  of  ^'  Forgive  your  ene- 
mies, do  good  to  them  which  despitefully  entreat  you.'' 

Concentrating  like  a  mystic  in  her  convent  upon  this  idea  of  con- 
quering love,  Nufiez  felt  neither  fear  nor  cold,  and  knew  neither  day 
nor  night,  till  came  his  turn  to  meet  the  Holy  Office. 

Stripped  to  his  shirt,  he  was  brought  before  the  Inquisition  of  the 
Faith. 

What  shame,  what  d^radation,  not  to  the  victim,  but  to  the  tribu- 
nal, thus  to  arraign  the  modesty  of  our  fellow-man  and  in  the  ravished 
name  of  Jesus  to  create  the  hell  we  desire  upon  the  helpless  I 

Nufiez  looked  down  and  saw  with  uncovered  faces  Deza,  his  friend, 
and  Torquemada,  no  man's  friend, — two  clericals  whose  hats  and  frocks 
alone  and  tonsured  hair  altered  them  in  appearance  from  pastors  and 
country  magistrates  everywhere. 

Torquemada  was  a  narrow-templed,  self-important  mule-driver  of 
a  man,  whose  eyes  were  so  close  together  as  to  have  seen  through  a 
key-hole.  By  ranting  he  had  become  excitably  nervous,  and  by  brow- 
beating the  Queen  ana  king  and  gaining  the  applause  of  the  Spanish 
democracy  tnereby  he  had  acquired  a  ferocity  of  independence.  He 
b^an  his  life  by  reporting  upon  other  priests  as  wanting  in  devotion  ; 
he  forced  himself  to  the  princess  Isabella's  side,  and  with  his  magic 
lantern  of  hell  and  heaven  illumined  by  his  hopeless  soul  he  usurped 
her  youthful  dreams.  Now  he  was  the  Detective  of  the  Faith,  and 
heir  of  Peter  the  Cruel  whom  Isabel's  line  had  slain. 

"It  is  cold,  fathers,  for  a  starter!"  said  Nufiez,  looking  with  a 
comrade's  frankness  upon  Bishop  Deza  alone. 
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'^What  idiot  is  this?''  inquired  Torquemada.  ^^Is  this  a  place, 
thoa  cracifier,  with  thy  blasphemous  nose,  to  shiver  jet  to  smile  r ' 

"  That  is  my  friend/'  said  Nufiez,  looking  only  at  Deza.  "  We 
oft  broke  bread  together.  I  know  he  tries  me  only  for  my  good,  and 
by  that  friendship  I  am  ready." 

^*  What  hast  thou  to  confess  ?"  spoke  Deza,  harshly. 

*^  That  I  have  known  all  evil  but  ambition." 

"  And  thy  faith  f 

^^  It  is  wide  enough  to  forgive  thee,  through  Jesus  our  Lord." 

"  Whom  hast  thou  loved  f' 

"  My  mother  and  my  species." 

"And  a  little  Moor?" 

"  Yes,  a  captive  Moor  baptized  in  our  faith  by  thee,,  father." 

"  To  whom  thou  hast  said  this  heresy :  '  God  is  Nature's  bright 
inhabitant  everywhere'  ?  " 

Nufiez  lost  his  smile.     Was  Noama  the  informer  upon  him  ? 

"He  flinches,"  sneered  Torquemada.  "Her  sorcery  has  found 
him  out" 

"Confess,"  cried  Deza,  "or  the  Holy  Office  gives  thee  over  to 
that  fire  and  torturer !" 

The  masked  and  hooded  familiar  stirring  the  coals  made  a  satirical 
motion  which  revealed  him  to  his  master's  eye, — Espinosa,  the  cook  at 
the  Cid. 

"I  know  now  that  my  tormentor  will  not  spare  me,"  Nuiiez 
thought,  "  for  he  is  in  my  debt." 

"Confess  thou  hast  professed  Averroes,  who  denied  there  was  a 
God!" 

"  I  professed  Colon  with  thee.  Bishop  Deza,  our  standard  inscribed 
*  Christ,  Colon,  and  Castile.' " 

"  Colon  ?  That  is  the  fellow  who  announces  the  heresy  of  a  globu- 
lar world,"  snapped  Torquemada.  "  He  should  be  summoned,  too. 
Would  that  I  could  burn  Aristotle  1  If  inquest  can  find  his  bones, 
they  shall  be  burned." 

"  Dost  thou  deny  Averroes,  son  Nufiez?"  asked  Deza. 

"  I  have  no  faith  I  was  not  taught  in  childhood,  fathers, — Him 
who  was  led  like  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and  He  opened  not  his 
mouth.  Lisping  that  name,  blessing  them  who  misunderstand  me  and 
my  Lord,  hoping  for  his  kingdom  to  return  and  that  his  will  be  done, 
I  can  say  no  more." 

"Again  Averroes?"  hissed  Torquemada.  "Thou  belie  vest  in  the 
sorcery  called  Science,  that  the  boundary  of  this  world  is  not  fiery 
hell,  and  that  there  be  no  miracles  done  by  glorified  bones  and  relics?  ' 

"I  believe  that  goodness  and  knowledge  go  hand  in  hand  and 
will  work  onward  for  a  larger  hope." 

"  It  is  enough !"  shouted  Torquemada,  risine.  "  I  leave  this  con- 
tumacious soul,  brother,  to  thee.  My  time  to-day  is  too  precious  for 
this  Jew." 

As  the  Dominican  left  the  chamber,  three  torturers,  covered  from 
crown  to  feet  with  black  apparel,  revealing  only  their  glittering  eyes, 
seized  Nufiez  and  bore  him  to  a  stool  and  fixed  his  feet  in  iron  fetters. 

/^ 
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Eepiooea  broaght  forth  a  gtowiog  ooal  io  pincers  from  the  fire. 
"  I  bless  thee,  Deza,  my  brother  I    sighed  Nufiez,  and  fkinted  where 
he  sat. 


He  seemed  to  waken  as  he  had  been  seated,  still  in  the  place  of 
torment,  but  instead  of  the  court  and  its  demons  two  beings  were  there 
so  ahadoivy  as  to  appear  incorporeal. 

The  first  was  a  Moor,  or  Arab,  wearing  the  turban  of  a  lawyer  in 
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Mohammed's  faith,  clean  dark  robe  .and  snowy  slippers,  in  his  hand  a 
bottle  of  glass  and  in  his  bosom  a  sponge. 

In  the  other  hand  he  held  the  hand  of  an  Arab  maid,  featured  like 
Noama,  but  older. 

"  I  am  True  Love,"  spoke  this  child.  '*  My  mother  pined  for  me, 
and  I  went  to  her.  Thou  shalt  believe  it  by  thy  faith.  When 
Granada  falk,  Noama,  if  she  still  lives,  will  be  there,  and  thou  wilt 
come." 

^e  image  drew  near  and  kissed  Nuflez  and  faded  from  the 
dungeon. 

The  Moorish  cadi,  lawyer,  or  professor,  left  alone  with  Nufiez, 
spoke  in  accents  of  culture  and  benevolence  what  seemed  these  words : 

*'  Take  me  not,  descendant  of  my  faithful  servant,  for  any  spirit 
The  miracles  were  only  wrought  for  unbelief  and  to  the  show-seeking 
multitude.  A  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  is  alwajrs  seeking  for 
a  sign.     Knowest  thou  me,  Ben  Nuflez  V^ 

"  Thou  art  Mohammed  Ibn  Roshd." 

"To  faith  like  thine  I  am  Averroes:  yes!  To  myself  I  am  the 
shadow  of  Science  thrown  before.  Medicine  lies  in  the  healing  hand, 
the  secret  spring  of  oil,  in  pure-hearted  trust  and  the  tremulous  organ- 
ism of  our  structure  which  attaches  to  the  motion  of  the  spheres. 
Science  fears  not  death,  which  is  renewal,  but  fears  only  pain,  which 
makes  the  parting  soul  abject.  From  yonder  world  thy  Discoverer 
shall  find,  to  whose  service  I  command  thee,  as  I  found  thy  ancestor 
faithful  to  mine,  thence  do  I  bring  the  drugs  which  shall  stifle  pain 
and  counteract  thy  fever  after  torture :  while  Religion  shall  burn  thy 
feet.  Science  shall  make  thee  sleep  T' 

Averroes  approached,  and,  taking  the  sponge  from  his  bosom, 
moistened  it  from  the  bottle  and  thrust  it  into  Nufiez's  mouth.  Every- 
thing vanished. 

At  length  Nufiez  felt  pain  return.  The  dismal  vault  was  filled 
with  the  odor  of  burning  leather  or  skin.  He  saw  the  smoke  of  tor- 
ture rise  from  his  feet. 

No  one  was  there  but  Deza. 

"  I  bless  thee,  my  brother !"  exclaimed  the  victim,  faintly. 

"  Bless  not  me,  who  has  burnt  thee  with  the  fire  of  hell.  How 
couldst  thou  sing,  my  injured  friend?  To  every  torment  thy  song 
arose,  *  God  is  Natures  bright  inhabitant  everywhere  P  " 

"Did  I  sing  that?" 

"  Thou  knowest  thou  didst.^' 

"  Then  faith  is  knowledge,  repentant  friend :  I  did  not  know  it. 
But  there  were  spirits  who  said  thou  couldst  not  burn  me.  Bright 
Grod  of  the  future.  Thou  who  art  ever  in  the  future  with  Hope  and 
never  in  the  past  with  Death,  yield  to  my  will  and  give  me  this  poor 
creature's  soul !'' 

Deza  fell  upon  his  knees. 

"  Oh,  receive  me  to  thy  faith,  Ben  Nufiez !  I  am  sick  of  all  this 
cruel  power.     Thy  fortitude  frightens  me.     Who  is  thy  God  ?" 

"  Love !"  sighed  Nufiez.     "  Even  here  Love  is  victor  1'' 
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He  fainted  again,  and  long. 

The  Inquisition  door  opened,  and  the  hooded  demons  reappeared 
with  other  torments  to  inflict 

"  Begone  I"  cried  Desa.  *^  This  man  is  no  heretia  If  he  dies  he 
dies  in  the  True  Faith." 


CHAPTER  IV. 
pride's  purge. 


Cristoval  Colon  rose  late  and  looked  for  his  sweetened  toast, 
olives,  and  coffee  which  Nuflez  sent  him  by  Espinosa  every  day.  Find- 
ing nothing,  he  lay  another  hour  awake,  thinking  what  he  should  do. 

He  was  to  go  to  Salamanca,  several  hundr^  miles  away,  and  to 
stay  there  probably  all  winter  and  spring,  proving  himself  before  the 
council  to  be  neither  fool  nor  scoundrel,  while  here  in  Cordova  would 
languish  for  him  the  beauty  and  youth  which  had  resisted  King  Fer- 
dinand. 

Beatrix  was  Cordova's  Venus,  the  impoverished  child  of  one  of  old 
King  Henrjr's  wassailers,  and  that  she  must  surrender  to  some  great 
noble  at  last,  if  not  for  pleasure  then  for  subsistence  at  least,  had  been 
the  public  expectation.  But  Learning,  that  new  kind  of  nobility,  had 
intercepted  the  nunnery,  the  court,  and  even  the  crown. 

^^  To  think,"  said  Columbus,  ^'  that  I  should  cut  out  all  the  gal- 
lants I  Was  ever  a  poor  mariner,  huckstering  for  an  employment, 
entertained  like  me?  But  she  may  be  a  siren  such  as  held  Ulysses 
from  his  task.  No !  I  would  be  selfish  indeed  if  I  questioned  such 
generosity  as  this  lady's.  Lady  she  shall  ever  be  to  me  and  to  all 
noble  hearts,  let  prudes  and  wantons  say  what  they  will !  Eve  did  not 
give  up  paradise  for  knowledge  with  more  maternal  grace.  Oh,  how 
can  I  keep  her  fidelity,  which  is  almost  as  priceless  as  the  Indies  I 
shall  seek,  the  one  worthless  without  the  other?'' 

He  lay  and  asked  the  Virgin  for  counsel. 

That  counsel  seemed  to  be  not  to  trust  his  mbtress  in  his  absence 
while  such  sparks  as  Ferdinand  lived  by  her. 

He  tossed  his  rosary  and  image  away,  and  asked  himself, — 

*^  What  is  fitting  for  a  man  with  a  perilous  and  noble  task  to  do  in 
this  strange  interlude?" 

"  Do  honor !"  answered  his  own  heart  in  what  seemed  to  be  his 
mother's  voice. 

*^  Arise  and  sin  no  more  !"  spoke  a  voice  from  the  holy  Testaments, 
to  which  his  reason  added,  ^^They  who  are  trampled  upon  must  sink 
deeper:  I  am  called  upon. to  preserve  this  woman  from  despair." 

Then  came  the  innocent  voice  of  Beatrix's  brother  to  Colon's  ear  as 
he  had  heard  it  in  the  Alcazar  but  yesterday:  "Sister,  do  help  the 
captain  !     The  king  will  help  you,  sister." 

It  sounded  like  his  son  Diego's  voice  from  Huelva  yonder  by  the 
shores  of  Portugal. 

"  It  is  his  mother's  adjuration,"  Colon  said.  "  I  see  some  difficul- 
ties in  the  way ;  but  I  will  marry  Beatrix  Enriquez." 
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"  You  did  not  entreat  her,"  said  some  evil  corner  of  his  nature. 
''  She  was  the  wooer.  It  will  cost  you  a  pretty  penny  to  provide  for 
her  affectations.'' 

"  Away  !*'  cried  Columbus.  "There  is  no  devil  like  him  who  lies 
abed  with  you  after  you  are  fully  awake.  I  take  the  risks  of  love  or 
sea,  and  I  shall  marry  Beatrix.  More  than  that,  I  shall  love  her 
sacredly." 

He  made* his  toilet  with  especial  care,  using  all  his  perfumes,  in 
which  he  was  connoisseur,  and  then  his  stomach  ached  for  sustenance. 

"  Come  forthy  cook  !     My  ^gs  and  broth !"  he  cried. 

No  voice  replied.     The  fountain  in  the  court  had  not  been  started. 

"  How  long  Beatrix  is  at  confessional  I"  he  thought 

He  descended  the  stairs  and  sought  Nufiez's  office;  it  was  barred, 
and  a  seal  set  across  the  bar. 

He  tried  some  other  rooms  used  for  repast  and  accounting,  but  thejr 
were  ail  closed  up  and  sealed  with  public  seals.  He  sought  &rther, 
and  found  the  inn  all  empty,  as  if  everything  were  dead. 

Looking  into  the  kitchen,  he  found  a  little  charcoal  and  some  fire, 
and  an  omelet  beaten  up  with  herbs  and  v^tables. 

"  Many  a  meal  have  I  cooked  in  the  galley  fire/'  thought  Columbus, 
and  threw  off  his  doublet  and  tied  an  apron  around  him. 

The  omelet  was  soon  yellow  and  red  like  a  turban  :  he  toasted  some 
bread  and  boiled  a  decoction  of  spice  and  coffee.  As  he  sat  down  to 
eat,  Espinosa  slipped  in  and  looked  at  him  grimlv. 

"  Had  you  be^n  earlier,  captain,  you  might  have  eaten  a  piece  of 
the  monkey." 

"  What  monkey,  cook  ?" 

"  The  Italian  monkey  that  was  fetched  to  Spain  to  beg  Castilian 
money.  I  do  not  want  him  any  more  to  turn  my  spit,  so  I  broiled  him 
alive." 

"  True  Spaniard  !" 

"  Yes,  and  of  the  True  Faith.  I  broil  now  for  the  Holy  Office. 
St.  lago !  what  a  blister  is  my  master's  foot !" 

He  chuckled. 

"  What  are  you  prating  of,  cannibal?" 

*^  I  tried  to  bum  his  nose,  but  the  bishop  watched  me  too  well." 
•    ^^  Speak,  dog !    You  could  with  that  ferocious  countenance  burn  a 
babe  to  death.     What  of  your  master,  the  good  Nuflez?" 

*^  Ha !  ha !  He  is  fast  in  the  dungeon  of  the  Inquisition  for  heresy, 
and  has  had  the  perfume  of  the  sing^  foot,  which  I  can  furnish,  sefior, 
by  the  quantity." 

A  light  broke  upon  Columbus, — the  sealed  doors,  the  deserted  inn. 
He  gave  way  to  a  burst  of  temper,  and  held  Espinosa  over  the  fire  as 
easily  as  that  cook  had  held  the  monkey. 

"  Help !  help !     Murder !     Fire !"  cried  the  terrified  varlet 

Beatrix  entered  the  place,  attracted  by  these  cries. 

**  What  is  it,  Cristoval  ?  We  both  are  pardoned,  and  are  you  so 
cruel  to  that  poor  slave  ?" 

'^  He  says  that  Joab  is  Torquemada's  prisoner  and  has  been  already 
burnt  at  the  fire." 
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Beatrix  gsve  a  scream. 

"  Now  I  know  why  Desa.  detained  me  with  Buoh  puBsIing  ques- 
tioDB,"  she  gasped.     "  I  have  betrayed  my  benefactor." 

Ae  she  sank  fainting  to  the  ground,  Columhas  dropped  the  cook 
without  desigu  into  the  fire,  and  the  charcoal  did  its  holy  office  ri^t 


hurningly.  Like  a  singed  lizard  the  cook  crawled  ont  of  the  flame 
and'aoot,  screaming,  and  was  never  more  seen  tn  the  inn. 

"  Joab  and  we  are  homeless  and  destroyed,"  sighed  Beatrix  when 
she  awoke  in  the  court  and  was  splashed  by  the  fountain,  which  Colon 
set  to  running.  "The  Inquisition  never  restores  the  effects  even  of 
those  it  releases.  Its  accusation  is  enough  to  set  the  multitude  agaiost 
the  purest  man  and  end  his  vocation  forever.  He  becomes  worse  than 
a  leper." 

"  Yes,  it  is  the  populace  that  makes  all  cruelty  of  king  or  Chundi 
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possible/'  said  Columbus.  ^^For  such  a  populace  worlds  are  dis- 
covered." , 

''  How  can  such  cruelty  be  possible  in  a  noble  mind  like  Deza's, 
dearest?  He  gave  me  and  thee  heaven's  blessing,  but  the  next  moment 
asked  me  minutely  about  all  our  beliefs.  I  said  that  Joab  had  the 
best  religion  ;  that  he  believed  God  to  be  free  and  bright  like  the  sun- 
shine^ and  that  Nufiez  drew  learning  from  the  ancient  books  and  the 
stars  to  compose  his  soul." 

"  My  gentle  one,  you  thought  the  Holy  OflSoe  was  right?" 

"  Oh,  God !  I  did  !     I  did  not  know  it  meant  to  try  our  friends." 

^^  Beatrix,  one-half  of  all  the  people  in  Torquemada's  dungeons 
were  accused  by  their  daughters,  wives,  parents,  or  kin." 

"  What  can  we  do  ?" 

'^  Nothing.  Nufiez  is  dead.  Our  friendship,  and  the  awakening 
contact  of  a  scientific  enterprise,  have  thrown  him  off  his  guard.  He 
has  been  chased  down  by  the  sceptical  scent  of  a  blood-hound  whom  he 
had  fed." 

"  And  I,  poor,  shallow,  tattling  convert,  have  done  it  all !  Let  me 
free !     I  will  destroy  myself." 

"  No ;  I  will  give  you  the  protection  of  a  wife." 

"  That  is  impossible,  my  love.  I  have  solemnly  made  a  vow  never 
to  marry  till  you  have  found  the  Indies." 

"  Deza  will  release  you  from  that  I  make  many  violent  vows  on 
little  things,  dear  Beatrix, — to  go  to  this  shrine  barefooted,  or  to  that 
on  my  knees, — but  a  little  money  avails  for  the  penance." 

"  Marriage  is  not  a  little  thing.  If  money  could  buy  love  away,  I 
know  where  it  is." 

"  And  there  is  the  temptation  for  you  which  makes  me  see  my  duty. 
By  love  obey  me  and  become  fast  in  the  obligations  of  husband  and 
wife." 

"  Dear  sefior,  you  are  not  a  Spanish  woman.  Marriage  is  a  cere- 
mony, like  baptism,  confirmation,  and  the  funeral  rites, — a  ceremony 
of  cost  and  class.  The  first  class  only  befits  an  Enriquez,  and  an 
Arana  would  be  disgraced  to  marry  in  less  than  the  second-class  grade 
of  wedding.  Time  is  required,  too,  to  send  the  invitations  around,  and 
to  prepare  the  virgins,  the  acolytes,  the  pipes  and  guitars,  and  all  that" 

"  Time  is  next  to  impossible  to  spare,  my  child  ;  for  all  we  know, 
the  court  is  started  already.  I  must  secure  a  mule,  attendant,  and 
purse  to  take  me  to  Salamanca  this  day.  If  I  can  find  a  poor  priest 
who  will  work  cheap,  it  will  be  enough  to  establish  thy  credit" 

"  Oh,  no.  Colon.  A  third-class  wedding  will  break  my  heart  It 
will  be  known  all  over  Cordova  that  the  proud  Enriquez  Arana  was 
married  to  a  foreigner  in  the  manner  of  a  peasant-eirl. 

"  What  is  the  price  of  a  second-class  wedding? 

"  The  cost  of  a  farm." 

^^  I  recollect  Deza  said  the  rates  had  been  raised  by  an  ecclesiastical 
agreement,  to  commence  to-day.  Beatrix,  we  have  no  money  except 
that  thou  hadst  for  thy  confessional." 

"  Alas  !  I  gave  that  to  the  bishop  for  a  sequence  of  masses  for  my 
papa's  soul." 
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'^  Well,  that  was  pious.  But  eat  thy  breakfast ;  for  till  I  find  some 
money  it  is  our  last  meal." 

Beatrix  began  to  cry. 

Columbus  put  on  the  apron  again  and  fried  some  more  of  the 
omelet. 

He  thought  ruefully  upon  his  dead  wife,  how  often  he  had  seen 
her  cry  in  Portugal  when  there  was  no  meal  in  the  house,  and  of  the 
many  times  at  Porto  Santo  when  their  children  had  no  food  till  he 
could  shoot  the  breakers  and  catch  a  fish. 

^'  I  am  too  old/'  thought  Columbus,  "  to  have  the  cares  of  a  family 
again.  But  this  is  a  child  with  a  woman's  pride,  and  she  must  be 
humored." 

He  made  her  right  merry  before  they  parted,  and  her  tears  and 
smiles  were  alternate,  like  Andalusian  showers. 

Beatrix  \ms  alone,  alone  with  ecstasy  and  alarm,  with  love  requited 
and  womanhood  come.  She  endeavored  to  come  to  some  realization 
of  her  state,  that  a  way  might  be  found  to  place  herself  upon  a  sure 
foundation. 

No  way  appeared.  The  temptation  of  yesterday  returned  to  plague 
her,  and  she  even  thought  of  Ferdinand  with  pity,  as  one  less  nappy 
than  herself. 

Where  could  she  turn  in  honor  to  obtain  security  for  immediate 
bread  and  shelter  ?  Only  to  her  unbonded,  uncertified  spouse.  Was 
he  not  riches  enough,  ardent,  lofly,  caressing,  thoughtful  ? 

Oh,  the  Arauas,  kinsmen,  how  hard  and  commonplace  they  seemed 
in  their  little  shabby  apartments,  afraid  to  see  a  guest  lest  he  might 
stay  and  eat  a  meal ! 

In  the  wide  circuit  of  Cordova  Beatrix  could  think  of  only  two 
persons  available  for  her  needs, — Greraldini  and  the  boy  Pedro  Arana. 

Pedro  could  come  and  abide  with  her  if  Cristoval  should  go  away, 
and  be  her  society,  messenger  and  companion.  He  loved  and  trusted 
Cristoval. 

G^raldini  might  in  extremity,  upon  her  personal  appeal,  give  or 
lend  her — the  terms  meant  the  same — a  sum  of  money,  without  pre- 
suming in  any  way  upon  the  favor,  by  the  aid  of  which  she  could  pass 
through  the  winter  till  Colon  came  back. 

Always  Colon  at  the  end  of  everything. 

Yes,  he  had  become  her  dearer  self.  No  emotion  crossed  her  ner- 
vous frame  that  did  not  embrace  him.  He  and  she  were  to  be  one 
and  to  find  ways  and  means  out  of  the  mutual  intelligence  of  love.  A 
nest  and  food  they  would  make  together,  singing  meantime  like  the 
nesting  birds.  Often  had  Beatrix  striven  to  conceive  what  love  might 
be,  but  its  sovereignty  surpassed  all  ecstasy,  and  heaven  seemed  but 
love,  or  not  so  heavenly. 

To  do  something  to  aid  this  man,  her  conqueror  and  greater  self, 
made  her  restless  and  fluttering.  She  dared  not  pray,  lest  prayer  accuse 
her  of  an  irrevocable  folly  and  she  would  not  admit  it.  Love,  the 
coherent  principle  of  everything, — sun,  moon,  and  stars,  all  living 
species,  society,  redemption,  birth,  and  death, — love  had  crowned  and 
not  d^raded   her.    She  never  felt  such   thanks,  such  charity,  such 
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virtue,  in  her  maiden  days.  Self  went  oat  like  a  smoking  lamp, 
and  love,  like  the  moonlight,  shone  in  the  windows  of  her  socu.  Not 
to  be  restored  to  the  dull  unsocial  state  of  yesterday  was  rather  her 
prayer. 

Where  was  little  Noama?  How  many  things  could  bright  Noama 
do  now,  how  many  thinesi  She  could  go  to  the  Marchioness  of 
Moya,  to  the  queen's  children,  perhaps  to  the  queen^ — Noama,  who 
had  taught  Beatrix  to  read. 

Noama  had  told  Beatrix  that  it  was  Joab's  religion  to  believe  that 
God  was  All  and  All  was  God,  the  essence  of  brightness,  of  motion, 
and  of  love^  and  this  Beatrix  had  blabbed  to  her  priest 

"  What  is  woman  fit  for  but  to  be  loved  ?"  asked  Beatrix.  "  By 
love  I  have  made  my  home  for  years  with  this  poor  innkeeper  I  have 
ruined.     Perhaps  I  shall  feed  upon  Cristoval  too  and  ruin  him.'* 

The  thought  created  an  impulse  almost  thoughtless.  *  She  covered 
herself  with  a  servant's  gown,  and  muffled  her  face  and  stole  away. 

When  she  returned,  it  was  with  Pedro  Arana,  her  half-brother. 
Making  up  her  bed  where  Noama  had  slept,  Beatrix  sent  Pedro  with 
a  hasty  message  to  Geraldini. 

Then  she  sat  down  and  tried  to  plan  and  think,  but  went  to  sleep. 

At  dusk  she  awoke,  and  looked  in  Pedro's  room.  The" child  of 
her  mother  was  fast  asleep.     She  bent  and  kissed  him. 

"  God  destroy  me  if  I  do  not  feel  my  heart  as  pure  as  this  child's  I" 
she  sobbed. 

"Hush!"  she  said,  as  Cristoval  came  up  the  stairs.  "Do  not 
awake  Pedro.  My  little  brother  alone  in  Cordova  knows  I  am  your 
wife." 

"  Beatrix,"  he  answered,  "  they  will  not  marry  us.  A  trades-union 
of  priests  has  fixed  a  rate  for  marriages  and  made  it  ecclesiastical  law. 
Not  a  maravedi  can  I  get.  Isabella's  promise  to  send  me  forward  has 
not  been  kept.  Quintanilla,  St  Angel,  all  are  gone  from  Cordova 
with  the  court" 

"  Have  vou  seen  D^za  ?" 

"  Yes :  he  will  allow  you  and  me  to  occupy  our  chambers  here  as 
janitors  for  the  holy  administrators.     That  is  all." 

"  It  is  Home,  dearest.  They  may  take  from  us  heaven's  sacred 
rites,  the  marriage-ring,  our  friends,  the  world's  opinion,  but  we  still 
have  the  marriage  of  our  hearts,  shelter  from  the  night  and  evil  men, 
and  our  honeymoon." 

"Kneel  down  and  pray  for  us,"  said  Colon.  "The  present  is 
much.  No  man  upon  sea  or  land  knows  the  future.  Try  and  forget 
the  past !" 

They  were  awakened  very  late  by  Pedro  Arana,  who  came  with  a 
letter.  The  boy  looked  in,  and  made  no  comment  upon  their  com- 
munity of  life :  to  his  pure  innocence  all  things  were  good. 

Beatrix  opened  the  letter  and  uttered  a  cry  of  joy. 

"  Geraldini  sends  us  money,  darling.  I  told  him  it  was  to  send  you 
to  Salamanca.     You  must  go  while  it  is  here;  for  money  flies  fast" 

"  You  b^in  to  weep.  I  cannot  go  and  leave  you  crying :  I  should 
go  half-way  and  return." 
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**  I  am  not  weeping ;  it  was  a  sob  of  joy." 

'^  Ob,  why  did  you  love  me  and  make  it  so  hard  to  part,  Beatrix  ?" 

"Think  of  your  honor,  dear  one.  There  is  an  orphan  world 
depending  upon  you." 

"  Let  it  wait.     Give  me  another  kiss." 

"  It  will  be  so  long  that  you  will  want  another  and  will  not  go." 

"  What  is  worth  thy  precious  kiss,  all  dewy  with  thy  youth,  my 
lovely  cherry  ?" 

"  Years  of  such  kisses,  dear,  with  something  achieved." 

"  But  if  all  be  achieved  and  love  be  gone  there  will  be  no  light 
upon  the  Indies  or  upon  Spain." 

"  Yes,  there  is  the  light  of  faith,  Cristoval.  Think  of  me  waiting, 
and  double  thy  patience  before  those  monks  and  doctors.  I  will  think 
of  thy  proud  soul  so  humble,  and  find'some  task  to  do." 

"  What  task  canst  thou  do?  Thou  art  bred  for  love  and  glory 
only." 

She  thought  of  a  time  when  she  had  disdained  him  as  a  wool- 
comber's  son. 

"  I  will  comb  wool  with  my  little  brother  like  thee,  Cristoval,  and 
thy  mother  and  Bartholomew." 

He  looked  and  saw  that  she  was  sincere.  He  fell  at  her  feet  and 
wrung  his  hands. 

**Thou  art  not  ashamed  of  our  poverty?"  he  cried,  in  broken  sen- 
tences. "  Our  humble  life  thou  canst  imitate  ?  Now  I  can  trust  thee, 
Beatrix,  while  I  go  round  the  world  !" 

''  Love  not  me  too  much,  my  darling.  Love  thy  son,  also,  and  thy 
gentle  purpose  of  a  world  for  the  poor  P 

She  took  her  brother  in  her  arms  and  kissed  him. 

"  Here  is  thy  honor-bearer,"  she  said.  "  How  pure  my  brother's 
kiss  seems  now  to  me  !" 

By  night  he  was  gone. 

The  next  day  Beatrix  and  Pedro  Arana  were  combing  wool,  the 
task  she  had  scorned  as  that  of  Colon's  family. 


CHAPTER  V. 

FEBNAXDO. 


Inundations  destroyed  all  the  roads  between  Andalusia  and  Ca**- 
tile,  and  Beatrix  heard  nothing  of  Columbus  for  months.  He  had  left 
her  all  but  the  bare  money  to  get  himself  to  Salamanca,  far  away  over 
the  barren  mountain-tops  of  Castile.  He  might  as  well  have  gone  t«» 
the  Indies,  for  any  intercourse  they  could  have  together. 

Sometimes  a  military  detachment  pa»^  from  Burgos  to  the  l)e- 
leaguered  parts  of  Granada  through  Cordova,  and  Pedro  would  g^>  out 
and  make  inquiries ;  but  nobody  knew  of  Colon.  He  seemed  to  Beatrix 
like  one  who  had  gone  down  at  sea  before  ever  embarking.  Obscure, 
needy,  with  a  single  change  of  raiment,  possibly  driven  to  violence  or 
mendicancy  to  get  bread,  he  was  still  Beatrix's  talisman  and  St.  Greorge. 
Vol.  LI.— 27 
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She  bent  all  her  faculties  to  becoming  independent  and  saving  her 
money  for  some  great  possible  extremity  she  dared  not  think  of. 

"  Blessed  brother !  she  often  said  to  Pedro ;  "  boys  like  to  play, 
and  thou  hast  no  playmates.'^ 

"  Sister,  Captain  Colon  will  take  me  to  sea.  I  will  bring  you  an 
Indian  shawl/' 

"  This  is  the  surest  way  to  get  a  shawl,  little  brother, — combing  the 
wool  as  they  did  in  Genoa.  We  shall  save  enough  short  wool  to  make 
us  both  suits  of  clothes,  perhaps.^' 

Early  and  late  she  worked,  but  a  fear  came  to  her  that  she  would 
lose  her  beauty  if  she  avoided  exercise,  and  might  disappoint  Colon's 
expectations  on  his  return  :  so  she  took  long  walks  with  Pedro,  to  the 
terrace  by  the  river,  to  the  great  square  of  tournaments,  out  to  the 
Moorish  gate  tower?  and  the  fidds  beyond  them,  to  the  dry  brooks  of 
the  Guadalquivir,  and  even  to  the  sierra,  when  it  was  safe  from  the 
rapine  which  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  scotched,  not  killed. 

Pew  places,  indeed,  were  safe :  the  safest  was  the  mosque  of  Ab- 
derrahman,  with  its  moon-boughed  trees  in  stone,  its  banyan-groves,  of 
trunk  producing  trunk,  in  unfolding  petrifaction,  as  if  the  stones,  as 
in  the  Greek  mythology,  had  heard  the  pipe  of  Pan  and  taken  the 
forms  of  music,  the  very  crescents  of  the  moon  standing  on  their  tips 
to  dance,  the  horseshoes  in  the  riding  constellations  rearing  up  like 
arching  hands  to  let  the  dancers  through. 

Like  life's  long  grottos  seemed  those  cooling  arches,  leading  onward 
to  sameness,  the  story  of  repetition  in  all  thin^,  from  father  to  son, 
from  age  to  age,  from  theory  and  creed  to  creed  and  theory,  replication, 
a  striving  upward  and  a  falling  back,  and  with  the  spines  of  virile 
youth  careering  concentrically  a  little  way  above  the  earth,  the  root 
thereof  in  the  earth's  dead  level,  man  piling  stones  to  vault  to  God  and 
vaulting  back  to  stone  again;  empires  like  shooting  stars  propelled 
from  individual  conquerors  and  by  gravity  dropping  down  where 
younger  conquerors  stood ;  woman  the  sport  of  man's  strength,  flung 
out  from  ecstasy's  low  summit  to  fall  and  fall  till  other  lovers  await- 
ing her  caught  her  in  their  arms  and  threw  her  onward  in  their  satyr 
sports. 

Six  hundred  years  these  groves  had  grown,  and  votaries  had  wan- 
dered round  and  round  in  them  in  hungering  faith,  giving  to  God  all 
things  that  were  his,  and  to  his  prophet  God's  and  Ccesar's  tribute. 
^^AUah  U  Allah/'  but  Allah  now  was  ill,  Mahomet  almost  nihil ;  the 
disease  of  all  things  had  caught  the  faith  of  Mecca,  and  architecture 
stood  immortal  as  man,  while  Religion  reeled  and  found  no  column  to 
stand  upon. 

So  with  the  world,  this  mineral  thing;  its  history  had  been  told 
like  yon  concentric  stony  arches,  in  fluid  grace  but  dermatic  hewing, 
from  short-siehted  theologian  to  his  successor,  or  like  a  ball  thrown 
from  the  hand  of  child  to  child  down  tradition's  playground,  and  its 
origin  and  elasticity  were  not  yet  at  rest. 

Blind,  blind,  were  all  the  creedsmen  to  the  law  of  motion,  which  is 
outward  by  energy  and  downward  by  attraction:  reproduction,  replica- 
tion^ succession,  individual  riot  and  delight,  death  and  the  dawn,  the 
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story  of  the  rainbow,  the  meteor,  the  sun,  the  spine,  the  brain :  the 
Arch,  forever  that  unfinished  circle  flying  from  the  column. 

The  broken  roof  of  Abderrahman's  mosque  let  in  some  light  and 
air,  and  rain  to  splash  the  floor.  The  Christians  hated  it,  but  did  some 
rites  in  it  rather  in  mastery  than  humility.  Beatrix  wondered  if  it 
had  ever  given  such  comfort  in  the  day  of  &ith  as  now  in  its  ruined 
truce,  where  as  in  other  ruined  walls  the  lizard,  the  serpent,  and  the 
bird  glided  or  sang  and  molested  not  each  other. 

When  Beatrix  went  forth,  the  evil  eye  of  man  pursued  her,  look- 
ing rapine,  familiarity,  and  degradation. 

The  Arana  family  heard  from  a  spy  or  two  that  Beatrix  was  comb- 
ing wool.  They  shut  their  doors,  and  wore  crape,  and  wondered  that 
she  had  demeaned  herself  so  low  as  to  get  her  living  when  she  might 
have  been  the  king's  leman  and  restored  her  family's  fatness. 

Bishop  Deza  sent  her  a  front  seat  for  herself  and  Pedro  to  see  a 
burning  of  Jews  who  ate  not  pork,  and  Moors  who  washed  their  dirt 
away  too  often,  all  burnt  in  the  great  square  and  market-place. 

That  day,  for  the  first  time  since  her  confessional  had  been  abused, 
Beatrix  and  her  brother  said  their  devotions  together  and  fasted. 

Pedro  went  at  Beatrix's  desire  and  spent  some  money  for  a  mass  to 
raise  Joab  Nunez's  soul  from  purgatory. 

The  next  day,  as  if  the  prayer  had  been  answered,  Joab  walked 
into  the  Inn  of  the  Cid  with  Alexander  Geraldini. 

Columbus  had  been  gone  much  more  than  half  a  year. 

The  change  in  Nnfiez  was  not  more  pitiable  to  Beatrix  than  her 
own  alteration  to  poor  Joab.  But  to  (ieraldini's  enamoured  eyes 
Beatrix  was  a  more  wondrous  beauty  than  ever,  and  as  she  shrank 
from  his  ardent  regard  he  interpreted  her  timidity  to  be  the  conviction 
of  love. 

He  handed  her  a  note  which  he  had  brought  from  Salamanca  sealed 
with  Colon's  doves,  and  which  said, — 

"  Beloved,  I  have  met  the  doctors,  theologians,  and  critics  of  my 
project  with  such  skill  and  patience  for  thy  sake,  that  they  are  now  at 
mortified  intellect's  last  resort  to  prove  me  a  n^ue.  They  sent  to 
Lisbon  to  hear  some  ill  of  me,  but  the  Kine  of  Portugal  gave  me  a 
good  report ;  it  was  their  tale  that  I  had  deserted  my  family  there. 
Queen  Isabella  would  not  believe  them :  she  and  the  Cabrera  couple 
are  my  present  rock  of  hope.  The  queen  must  have  all  her  heroes 
also  saints. 

"  Beatrix,  it  was  love  which  drew  us  together.  Say  but  the  word, 
and  I  will  lay  down  this  burden  of  begging  employment  from  the  state, 
which  lays  me  open  to  every  slight,  causes  my  equals  to  avoid  me,  and 
keeps  me  poor  and  needy.  As  yet  they  have  given  me  nothing :  I  live 
with  some  brethren  of  the  convent,  who  order  me  about  pitilessly. 

"  Dearest,  I  hope  it  is  well  with  you.  If  it  is  not  well,  what  shall 
I  do?  I  have  sent  Geraldini,  who  is  on  his  way  to  the  Pope,  and  is 
my  brother  in  tender  discipleship,  to  see  if  yon  are  right  and  if  poor 
Nufiez  is  still  wronged.  Geraldini  honors  me.  Oh,  if  events  must 
inform  him  otherwise,  do  not  spare  me.     I  am  thy  poor 

"  Ckistoval." 
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Beatrix  read  this  letter  with  oommiseration  and  wept  Not  long 
ago  she  would  have  wept  only  for  herself.  Even  as  she  read  it  a  great 
hope  of  death  came  over  her,  like  the  flash  of  lightniDg  at  the  door  of 
the  tomb  where  the  angels^  disciples,  and  Pharisees  all  watched. 

The  age,  it  seemed,  was  watching  her  now. 

She  was  fatherless  and  motherless,  and  surrounded  only  by  men. 

Not  even  that  Joseph  who  made  the  manger  of  the  Nativity  not 
altogether  despair  was  with  Beatrix  in  her  terror. 

"  O  Joab,  my  second  father !"  she  cried,  "  how  they  have  shattered 
you  !  I  did  it ;  it  was  my  silly  dependence  upon  churchmen  which 
made  me  boast  of  your  good  principles  to  that  hypocritical  bishop,  who 
was  thirsting  for  your  blood." 

'*  Dear  child,  you  were  not  to  blame.  Poor  Deza  is  my  friend.  But 
they  exact  blood  from  him,  and  he  still  sheds  it.  I  owe  my  return  to 
this  life  to  Colon.'* 

"Yes,'*  said  Geraldini,  "Cristoval  is  generally  helpless  to  help 
others,  but  when  he  heard,  through  Bobadilla,  that  Nufiez  was  in  ex- 
tremity he  waylaid  King  Ferdinand  and  roundly  denounced  him  as  the 
author  of  a  tyrannical  statute." 

"  Gracious  God  !     What  did  Ferdinand  reply  ?" 

"  Why,  he  liked  Colon  from  that  moment  *  I  have  only  seen  you 
soliciting,'  he  said :  ^  had  you  been  bold  I  would  have  been  on  your 
side.'  The  bloody  Torquemada  threatened  Ferdinand  himself,  but 
the  Marchioness  Bobadilla  cried  to  the  queen,  ^  What !  let  this  shaven 
varlet  insult  the  king-consort?'  They  were  about  to  degrade  Torque- 
mada, when  his  audacity  gave  way,  and  I  received  an  order  for  Joab's 
deliverance." 

Poor  Joab  was  reduced  to  a  shadow  ;  he  limped  upon  his  branded 
feet. 

**  I  am  all  right,  friends,"  he  spoke,  trying  to  smile,  **  except  my 
nerves,  for  which  the  shock  was  too  much.  If  my  little  girl  were 
now  here  she  could  hardly  love  me.  See  what  a  blessing  her  absence 
is, — for  a  starter." 

They  all  shed  tears,  and  Joab  was  the  first  to  get  voice  and  say, — 

'^  Dofia,  did  you  happen  to  drop  the  remark  to  Bishop  Deza  that 
Nature  had  a  bright  inhabitant  somewhere?" 

*'  Just  that :  Noama  told  me  it  was  your  favorite  saying." 

"  Huzza !  my  little  girl  was  ever  true !  O  friends,  how  sweet  is 
life,  even  to  this  poor  stump  of  man  !  I  am  altogether  ruined  in  for- 
tune, and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  commence  again  in  uncertain  Spain. 
They  set  me  free  with  difficulty,  and  can  give  me  nothing  back.  But 
life  is  worth  it  all.  I  know  I  have  your  love.  From  dark, 
man-made  hell,  where  I  have  been,  I  learned  that  nothing  frets  the 
Satan  in  the  raging  heart  of  cruelty  like  the  love  and  friendship  of  the 
worthy." 

"  Did  Ferdinand  speak " 

"Of  Dofla  Beatrix?"  interrupted  Geraldini.  "  He  did.  He  said, 
'  Give  my  gratitude  to  that  gallant  wench :  I  paid  my  last  call  in  Conlova 
upon  her.' " 

Beatrix  blushed  deeply. 
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^*  Is  Captain  Colon  ever  despondent  T''  she  asked. 

'^  Not  when  he  sees  the  queen^  dear  Beatrix.  He  has  the  hallucina- 
tion that  he  has  fascinated  Isabella,  and,  truly,  when  she  sees  him, 
which  has  happened  some  three  times,  and  notably  at  the  commission 
of  the  doctors,  Isabella  looks  on  Colon  as  another  St  lago.  When  he 
stands  in  her  eye  and  it  suffuses  with  sympathy  for  his  cause,  Colon 
talks  with  rapture,  and  I  marvel  that  his  incomplete  education  bears 
him  on  so  well.  But  the  life  of  the  solicitor  in  the  lobby  of  Castile 
is  demoralizing.  What  can  be  done  to  draw  our  friend  into  healthier 
lines  r 

'^  Put  him  in  the  wars,''  said  Nufiez :  **  I  will  be  his  squire  and 
armor  him.  When  they  see  him  soldierine  they  will  call  him  comrade, 
and  he  may  have  his  chance  when  Granada  &lls." 

^'  So  long  I"  exclaimed  Beatrix.  ^*  My  little  brother  may  then  be  a 
man." 

''  Meantime,  dofia,  I  will  be  your  cook  here  at  the  once  cheery  Inn 
of  the  Cid." 

Nufiez  looked  down  on  the  silent,  weedy  yard,  and  thought  of  all 
his  pains,  and  would  have  choked  with  grief  but  that  his  kind  im- 
pulses took  in  the  woe  of  Beatrix. 

"  Come  with  me,  brother  Pedro,"  he  said  to  the  lad.  "  Will  you 
sleep  with  me  to-night?  I  may  want  you,  little  brother,  in  the 
night" 

Beatrix  would  have  cried  out  in  affony  when  they  were  about  to 
leave  Alexander  Geraldini  alone  with  her,  but  she  was  too  weak,  and 
she  dared  not  raise  her  eyes  to  that  hale,  wholesome,  and  hearty  if 
poetic  student. 

"  Never,  dear  Beatrix,"  spoke  GJeraldini,  "  have  I  seen  you  so  beau- 
tiful. There  is  a  sensibility  amidst  your  luxuriant  charms  which  is 
like  the  birth  of  knowledge  in  the  fruitage  of  Paradise.  I  cpme  to 
say  I  love  you,  and  to  say  it  with  Colon's  whole  consent" 

"And  you  his  friend,  sir?" 

"  Of  course.  In  our  many  walks  about  Salamanca  he  talked  to  me 
continually  of  the  queen,  and  asked  me  one  day  if  I  had  never  felt  the 
tender  passion  whicn  almost  animated  him  to  enter  the  lists  and  defend 
his  glove  in  Isabella's  name.  Pressed  upon  that  point,  I  told  him  that 
one  lady  only  had  carried  my  heart  away,  else  1  should  have  already 
entered  the  Church,  for  which  I  had  the  predilection  of  a  student  and, 
I  trust,  a  poet  This  lady,  I  said,  loved  another  and  an  older  man. 
Colon  advised  me  to  give  love  a  fair  trial  before  seeking  unhealthy 
cloisterhood.  Love  was  the  author  of  Religion,  he  said,  not  its  rival. 
I  told  him  I  loved  Beatrix  Enriquez." 

'^  Dear  friend,  you  pain  me.  Please  say  no  more ;  I  am  in  the 
sorrow  of  a  great  rear." 

"  Colon  said  to  me,  *  She  is  poor,  in  your  debt,  and  neglected  by  the 
man  she  had  chosen  to  protect  her.  It  may  be  that  she  will  now  repent 
her  unwise  selection  ana  find  comfort  in  your  suit' " 

"  Not  now,  Alexander.     Not  now." 

'^  This  is  the  day  I  am  to  decide :  my  vessel  is  itt  Seville.  Shall  I 
go  to  Borne  a  husband  or  a  monk  ?" 
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*^  Beautiful  Rome !    They  say  my  ancestors  were  Roman/' 

^'My  brother  stands  high  with  the  Pope.  He  will  send  me  to 
England.  You  shall  see  Rome^  Naples^  Florence^  and  Aviraon.  From 
one  of  these  countries  I  will  return  to  Spain  as  ambassador^  and  Fer- 
dinand shall  address  you  in  honor,  not  with  the  freedom  I  hear  he  has 
sometimes  assumed.'^ 

'*  Pride  is  dead  in  me,  Alexander.     You  cannot  marry  me." 

"  I  will.'' 

"  You  know  not  what  you  say.'' 

"  Do  you  love  King  Ferdinand  ?" 

^^  He  is  my  king ;  he  also  has  been  kind." 

^^  The  love  I  ask  from  you  is  my  link  to  life.  I  shall  not  care 
if  you  are  worldly.  That  will  make  me  competitive  in  the  world  and 
chase  away  the  convent  shadow  that  is  drawing  near.  Let  your  beauty 
draw  me  in  the  sun  I  I  am  too  young  to  love  a  skull,  a  cross,  a  rosary, 
alone." 

"  Go  this  night  to  Seville,  or  to-morrow  you  may  be  most  unhappy. 
Oh,  I  pray  it." 

"  I  see  you  are  dwelling  upon  the  king's  compliment." 

"The  king?    The  king  who  has  ruined  me!' 

"  I  shall  come  to-morrow  for  my  answer,  Beatrix.  No  incident  can 
discourage  me.  As  yet  Italy  is  free  from  war,  and  its  princes  love 
letters.  I  have  a  friend  of  genius  in  Milan,  Leonardo,  who  asks  me  to 
join  him  under  the  dark-skinned  regent  there.  The  sciences  come  to 
Leonardo,  like  the  arts  and  literature,  by  an  instinct.  With  my  beau- 
tiful bride  to  drive  serious  thoughts  away,  I  will  challenge  even  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci  to  a  trial  of  talent." 

"  Not  to-morrow  ?" 

"  Surely  to-morrow ;  I  have  been  your  friend,  and  you  cannot  reftise 
to  see  me,  in  plain  gratitude." 

"  Oh,  come  to-morrow ;  but  leave  me  now.  It  is  so  dark  I  cannot 
see  you." 

"  It  is  the  full  afternoon  light,  Beatrix." 

He  passed  away,  innocent  as  man,  and  feeling  that  he  had  made  an 
impression. 

"Does  Cristoval  wish  to  marry  me  to  his  friend  ?"  thought  Beatrix. 
"  How  can  I  save  him  from  his  friend  ?" 

Ar  that  afternoon  Geraldini  and  Nufiez  discussed  cosmography 
together.  Bishop  Deza  came  to  the  inn  in  state  and  lingered  about  them 
in  strained  sufferance. 

Nufiez  was  kind  to  him  as  of  old.  Geraldini  would  not  be 
cordial. 

"  I  used  to  be  welcome  here,"  Deza  finally  said.  "  It  is  true  that 
I  have  done  an  injury,  but  it  was  in  the  line  of  my  office.  Nunez 
forgives  me :  why  not  you  ?" 

"Cruelty  is  ever  repulsive  to  true  science,"  Geraldini  answered, 
after  a  long  pause.  "Science  may  be  sordid,  but  it  does  not  love 
blood." 

"  Qod  is  Science :  light  and  energy  are  our  Qod.  Nufiez  has  told 
me  so." 
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"  Why,  then,  are  you  the  executioner  ?" 

'^  It  suits  Spain.  In  all  my  ministration  with  fire  and  rack,  one  man 
only  have  I  seen  who  had  toleration  for  other  sufferers  who  differed 
from  him.     He  sits  there." 

"Vainly  have  I  prayed,  my  brother,  if  thou  art  still  unkind,'^ 
responded  Nufiez.  "  None  are  denied  in  our  temple  where  we  pray, 
*  Let  knowledge  prevail,  and  there  shall  be  no  fury.' ''  Nuflez 
stretched  forth  his  hand. 

"  I  fear  thy  spirit  upon  the  star  we  seek  to  reclaim,"  Gteraldini 
said.     '^  I  cannot  give  thee  my  hand." 

Lying  down  to  dreams  of  nuptial  joy,  Greraldini  composed  a  poem 
to  his  lady. 

Slie  travelled  the  way  of  the  evil  and  the  good,  the  path  that  is  the 
dark  ambush  to  the  gate  of  light,  the  road  to  Bethlehem  bearing  the 
tyrant's  tax. 

"  O  Joseph  !"  sounded  a  voice  in  the  night  to  Nufiez's  quick  ears. 
"  Jesus,  Joseph,  and  Mary  !" 

"Ply,  Pedro,  my  boy,  to  where  I  told  thee,"  Nufiez  spoke. 
"  Return  on  wings.     Mind  not  thy  raiment,  little  brother  1" 

"  Who  are  they  in  the  court,  Joab?"  asked  the  poet  toward  the 
morning  hour. 

"  One  is  there,  I  think,  who  entered  not,"  reflected  Joab. 

"  How  peculiar  seems  the  life  in  this  once  resonant  inn  !"  observed 
Geraldini  at  breakfast.  ^^  All  this  morning  I  feel  as  if  the  place  had 
spirits,  and  strangers  of  distinction  had  come  and  gone.  I  looked  out 
alter  dawn,  and  a  star  seemed  mellow  as  an  orange  over  the  inn,  and 
then  it  seemed  to  blush  and  go  out." 

"  The  Nativity  always  has  such  a  star  to  wise  men  and  shepherds," 
Joab  answered.  ''  Go  dress  thyself,  Alexander,  as  to  attend  the  queen's 
children." 

All  dressed  and  perfumed,  as  Colon  had  taught  him  to  love  perfumes, 
Geraldini  went  out,  and  found  Nufiez  also  dressed  in  the  best  raiment 
he  could  assume. 

"Wait  till  the  banner  is  flung  out,"  Nufiez  observed.  "Thank 
God,  we  are  one  family  yet." 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,  brother  Joab." 

"  There  it  is  I"  exclaimed  Joab,  suddenly,  and,  Geraldini  following 
his  eye,  a  Moorish  person,  dressed  like  a  physician,  was  seen  at 
Beatrix's  gallery ;  he  wore  the  exact  dress  of  Averroes  in  Joab's  trance, 
— a  spotless  round  turban  and  white  robe  with  a  dark  brown  cape  and 
brown  and  ribbed  facing  to  its  front  and  sleeves,  the  whole  falling  to 
his  blue  morocco  slippers. 

"  Mufti,  is  it  well  ?"  Joab  cheerily  called. 

To  this  the  grave,  white-bearded  Moor  replied, — 

"  All  is  well  as  long  as  God  replenishes !  Bread  is  well,  and  water 
is  better,  but  life  is  from  the  pulsations  of  the  bright  heart  of  all 
things.  He  blesseth  us  with  Motion,  which  is  light,  warmth,  and 
quickening.     Hail  to  our  God !" 

The  sounds  floated  over  the  court  and  seemed  mysterious. 

Disappearing  an  instant,  the  physician  returned  and  hung  upon  the 
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balcony  a  banner  Beatrix  had  embroidered  the  day  Columbus  came  to 
the  Inn  of  the  Cid. 

Its  white  mantle  and  red  cross  of  the  Knights  of  St.  lago  were  a 
little  faded,  but  it  was  recognized  by  Joab  and  Alexander,  who  knelt  to  it. 

They  walked  together,  taking  little  Pedro  Arana,  and  silently 
passed  up  the  stairs.  A  feeling  of  awe  was  at  Geraldini's  throat  and 
temples. 

Within,  the  Moorish  doctor  stood  holding  a  child,  a  new-bom  babe. 

^^  Ass's  milk,''  said  the  physician,  pouring  that  fluid  down  the 
babe's  mouth.  ''  The  ass  goeth  long  in  the  desert,  and  life  is  long : 
hail  to  our  God !" 

"  But  Beatrix  ?"  sighed  Geraldini.     "  Is  she  a  mother  ?" 

^'  Love  covereth  all  sins !"  exclaimed  Nufiez.  ^*  Let  the  sons  of  the 
Magi  kneel  at  this  humble  stall,  for  birth  is  always  humble." 

"  It  is  Ferdinand's,"  sighed  Geraldini.    "  Who  can  resist  the  king  ?" 

"  He  was  my  king :  I  love  and  trust  in  him,"  spoke  Beatrix,  feebly, 
but  with  a  happy  sigh. 

^'  I  take  thee  as  thou  art,  Beatrix,"  Greraldini  breathed,  stretching 
forth  his  hands  in  adoration.  ^^  Even  as  Joseph  took  his  wife,  to  cover 
her  good  name,  I  will  take  thee." 

"  My  name  is  good  to  all  who  can  love  me." 

"  It  is,"  Geraldini  cried.  "  For  love  I  press  thee  still  to  give  me 
grace.     I  will  give  my  name  to  thy  babe." 

"  No." 

''  This  is  the  day  which  sends  me  to  Rome  a  husband  or  a  monk." 

*^  A  monk  then  let  it  be,"  declared  Nufiez,  like  one  in  authority. 
^^  Thou  art  half  in  orders  now.  I  will  be  godfather  to  the  babe,  and 
thou  the  priest." 

Geraldini  looked  around. 

The  physician  was  gone. 

*'  Bless  our  dear  little  baby,  good  father  !"  pleaded  Pedro  Arana. 

Nufiez  handed  Geraldini  the  babe. 

"  I  call  thee  Fernando,  for  the  king  1"  exclaimed  Greraldini.  *^  Love 
literature,  gentleness,  and  peace !  Be  thy  birth  precursor  of  the  advent 
of  a  farther  world,  where  plenty  shall  keep  down  war  and  liberty  shall 
give  light  and  love." 

"  Fernando /"  reflected  Beatrix.  "  They  call  it  for  the  king:  I  care 
not,  so  Cristoval  sustain  no  calumny.  Farewell  my  pride :  I  give  it 
all  to  be  the  mother  of  this  child." 

"  Adieu  !"  Geraldini  sighed.     "  I  am  for  Rome,  to  be  a  monk." 


CHAPTER   VT. 

DISENCHANTED. 


With  a  haughty  step,  threadbare  and  almost  shoeless  from  travel, 
Columbus  entered  the  inn.  His  hair  was  whitening  fast,  but  his 
freckled  skin  and  clear  blue  eyes,  his  Florentine  locks  falling  to  his 
shoulder,  the  lengthened  gravity  of  his  jaws,  the  slight  aquilinity  of  his 
sagacious  nose,  the  beauty  and  calmness  of  his  brows,  orbitS|  and  tem- 
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plesy  revealed  the  effects  of  high  contacts  with  men  and  the  defence  of 
great  and  lonely  thoughts.  He  had  grown  like  a  Greek,  some  Leoni- 
das  defending  the  pass  to  antique  liberty,  and  not  all  the  friendship 
of  this  world  would  have  compensated  him  for  his  solitary  pride  ana 
poverty. 

'^  Welcome,  my  captain  V^  spoke  the  broken  voice  of  a  broken  man 
limping  toward  him. 

" Nufiez?  lovely  fellow,  have  they  had  you  before  the  faculty,  too? 
How  old  we  are,  my  friend !     But  Beatrix  ?" 

'^  Right  here.     Pure  as  a  gem.     Ready  with  a  starter." 

Colon  almost  ran  up  the  stairs.     He  knocked  at  the  door. 

"-46ra  usted  la  puerta  I"  came  the  reply. 

Beatrix  and  her  brother  were  combing  wool,  the  result  of  their 
labors  filling  half  the  room. 

Colon  knelt  at  Beatrix's  feet  and  drew  her  upon  his  breast.  He 
kissed  her  long  and  affectionately.    She  was  silent. 

"  There  Y'  exclaimed  Joab,  "  as  the  prophet  Daniel  would  put  it, 
*  the  Ancient  of  Days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as  snow,  and 
the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool.'  Come,  Pedro,  let  us  go  to 
market." 

Colon  again  embraced  Beatrix  when  they  were  alone. 

"  Are  you  not  unnatural  ?"  he  asked.     "  I  know  you  are  not  cold." 

"Am  I  Beatrix?" 

"Who  besides?" 

"Or  Isabella r 

He  looked  at  her  in  surprise  and  embarrassment. 

"  Has  any  new  instructor  made  you  too  wise,  my  precious  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes.     We  parted  lovers ;  we  meet  parents." 

There  was  the  motion  at  Beatrix's  cot  of  a  child  turning  over, 
followed  by  a  child's  sigh.  With  pale  astonishment  Colon  rose  and 
walked  to  the  cot  and  looked  down  at  the  child. 

"Whose?"  he  asked. 

"  The  king's." 

" Is  it  named?     Is  it  a  boy?" 

"  Fernando." 

The  child  began  to  cry.  He  took  it  up  and  walked  with  it  and 
composed  it  upon  his  breast  like  one  who  had  walked  the  night  with 
other  babes. 

"  This  is  the  first  fruit  I  have  had  in  Spain,"  said  Columbus. 

"The  last,  sir,  also,"  Beatrix  replied.  "The  Queen  of  Castile 
must  bear  you  fruit  next" 

"  Beatrix  ?" 

"  Father !" 

"And  mother,  too?" 

"  Tes,  we  are  friends,  united  to  each  other  as  friends  by  the  unusual 
pledge  of  offspring.  I  blame  you  not.  I  love  you.  But  I  have  been 
long  with  that  dear  child  alone,  and  my  own  destiny  is  fulfilled  in  it; 
yours  goes  on  to  the  great  purpose  in  which  your  enamouring  of  me  is 
only  an  accident,  a  tribute.  If  you  can  be  true  to  me,  some  day  we 
may  love  again*    But  love  like  mine  will  not  be  Moorish  love,  that 
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of  the  captive  in  your  harem,  while  you  have  a  sultana.  I  will  not  be 
embraced  as  Isabella  again.  I  am  Beatrix,  saccessor  of  your  other 
son's  mother." 

All  this  time  she  had  been  combing  wool.  He  knew  not  what  to 
say,  so  he  sat  down  opposite  her  where  Pedro  had  been  and  began  to 
comb  also,  with  face  abstracted.     Finally  he  looked  up  and  sighed  : 

"  How  comfortable !" 

A  graver  look  came  to  her  face. 


"  This  is  like  coming  to  my  father's  bouse,"  said  Colon.  "  The 
wool-carding  looks  so  honest.  We  boys  were  always  welcome  when 
we  worked.  It  is  a  dearer  feeling  I  have  toward  you,  but  there  is 
motherhood  in  it,  too." 

"  She  bore  you  and  knew  you  by  pain,  Cristoval." 

"As  I  was  coming  here  I  thought  how  brief  would  be  the  time  I 
could  conceal  my  restlessness.  I  must  amuse  and  worship  a  young 
lady,  with  all  my  other  cares.  I  find  her  a  not  unhappy  mother,  a 
prudent  friend,  seriously  at  work.  But  I  am  sorry,  too.  I  expected 
more  rapture." 

"  Sir,  I  will  ever  love  you.  As  in  the  beginning  I  was  nature's 
giver,  believing  you  loved  me  wholly,  I  shall  be  wholly  yours  when 
you  can  love.  O  Cristoval,  that  is  my  woman's  instinct,  now ;  but 
that  is  our  child." 

"Explain,  Beatrix." 

"  Colon,  when  you  came  to  my  chamber  first  your  words  I  could 
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not  understand :  '  If  the  queen  cares  not  for  me,  in  all  Spain  I  am 
without  a  friend.'  I  thougnt  I  was  your  queen.  Later  on  you  wooed 
me  with  more  singleness  of  heart  I  believe  I  can  make  you  love  me. 
But  while  Isabella  is  your  patron^  divinity,  and  guardian  angel,  be  true 
to  her.     That  is  to  be  a  gentleman  !" 

The  monks  and  the  college  had  hung  Columbus  up.  They  came 
to  DO  conclusion  before  the  court  left  Salamanca,  postponed  their  de- 
cision for  three  years  after  that,  and  Beatrix's  child  was  more  than 
three  years  old  when  their  finding  was  at  last  proclaimed. 

Once  Beatrix  went  to  the  orangery  by  the  mosque,  and  there  she 
saw  Cristoval  with  a  little  table  drawing  charts  which  her  brother, 
Pedro,  exposed  for  sale. 

As  she  looked  in  humiliated  pity,  one  of  the  seedy  Aranas  came 
up,  her  kinfolk,  and  began  to  abuse  Pedro  for  thus  taking  to  trade. 

A  gentleman  stopp^  to  note  the  scene,  and,  drawing  near,  he  took 
the  chart  from  Pedro  s  hand. 

''  What  expert  lines  and  characters  I"  said  this  gentleman.  ''  You 
have  not  taken  up  this  art  in  a  day." 

'^  No,  Highness.  I  was  taught  to  draw  by  Benincosa,  in  G^noa, 
almost  thirty  years  ago." 

"  I  will  buy  this  chart  of  the  latest  Portuguese  voyages." 

"  Pray  let  me  make  a  present  of  it  to  you." 

"  Do  you  know  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  by  your  intelligence.  Had  I  been  an  armorer  I  should 
have  drawn  a  crowd.  Now  I  have  only  drawn  the  Duke  of  Medina- 
Celi." 

"  Sir,"  said  Colon  to  the  Duke  of  Medina-Celi,  "  one-half  my  glory 
is  departed  already,  in  the  Portuguese  creeping  toward  India  by  the 
south.  I  am  barefooted.  Some  plain  people  who  comb  wool  give  me 
lodging  and  food.  I  have  not  seen  my  son  for  six  years :  he  will  not 
know  his  father." 

The  duke  took  Columbus  in  at  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  by  Cadiz, 
and  had  him  reclad  and  set  him  at  his  own  table  every  day.  Finally 
the  guest  remarked, — 

"  Highness,  this  is  only  splendid  poverty.  The  rich  will  enter- 
tain artists  at  greater  expense  than  would  commission  them.  If  you 
would  give  me  out  of  your  hundred  vessels  only  two,  I  would  transmit 
your  name  to  posterity  as  high  as  mine." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  duke,  dryly :  "  if  Medina-Sidonia  will  give 
you  a  ship  I  will  give  one.     Go  and  ask  him." 

Medina-Sidonia  was  in  Seville,  and  had  a  fleet.  He  told  Colon  to 
take  his  house,  his  horse,  anything  he  might  see,  but  to  take  them 
maflanaj — ^to-morrow. 

Colon  stated  his  want  to  be  a  vessel  for  a  three-months  voyage,  in 
pursuit  of  an  idea. 

"  Ah  I"  said  the  duke,  "  stay  with  me  a  month.  It  is  so  refreshing 
to  meet  men  of  letters.  I  prefer  their  society  to  their  letters.  One 
rubs  something  from  a  bright  man,  you  know^  and  exhausts  him.  A 
ship,  did  you  say  ?    What  for?" 
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'*  To  discover  Asia  straight  away  to  our  west'' 

*'  Are  joa  not  a  little  notional^  friend  Colon  ?" 

''  Greatly  notional,  lord  dake.  My  notion  is  great  and  gratuitous 
as  Grod's  when  He  made  the  world,  man,  and  redemption.  I  seek  to 
piece  the  globe  together^  to  find  my  fellow-creature  who  is  lost,  and  to 
make  trade." 

'^  Oh,  pshaw !  The  Italians  have  that  Greek  idealism  in  them. 
The  Greeks  never  had  anything  to  do  with  Spain,  you  know.  It  does 
not  become  apractical  man  of  large  property  like  myself  to  invest 
in  notions.  Why  don't  you  go  to  Dull-raising?  There  is  something 
practical.  Next  to  the  king  and  queen,  the  bull-fighter  is  the  most 
adored  of  men.  You  have  fine  legs  for  the  bull-ring,  which  will  take 
the  ladies." 

"  Sir,  we  have  exhausted  each  other." 

The  Duke  of  Medina-Celi,  upon  Colon's  return,  met  his  disap- 
pointment with  generosity. 

"  Good  Colon,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  you  to  be  a  sincere  man,  and  I 
know  you  are  proficient,  for  I  have  seen  you  with  my  captains.  You 
put  a  boat  about  beautifully ;  your  mathematics  are  exact ;  your  log  is 
kept  like  Moorish  geometry.  I  would  not  make  a  sacrifice  for  you  as 
a  man  with  friends,  but  as  my  friend,  my  private  discovery.  While 
you  have  been  gone  I  have  made  your  exp^ition  ready.  Do  you  see 
yonder  caravels  ?    They  wait  for  you." 

**  My  GkKl !"  exclaimed  Columbus.  "  Do  I  dream  at  last,  after  all 
my  waking?" 

''  There,  there !  your  emotion,  captain,  repays  me  all.  One  little 
thing  stands  in  our  way.     Do  you  trust  the  queen's  professions?" 

^^  She  is  my  only  friend.  Nothing  but  her  poverty  has  kept  me 
unemployed  so  lone." 

^'  Then  she  will,  no  doubt,  give  me  the  royal  permission  I  have 
sent  for,  to  equip  and  start  you.  I  would  not  like  to  usurp  a  state 
prerogative,  such  as  discovering  new  islands  or  lands." 

Colon  told  this  to  Nufiez  with  exhilaration  which  alarmed  his 
cautious  squire. 

"  Master,  do  wait !  The  way  of  kings  and  queens,  who  are  poli- 
ticians, is  to  pre-empt  everything." 

"  But  this  is  a  woman, — Isabella." 

''Spell  it  Yaabelj  master.  It  was  imported  from  Sidon,  and  is 
the  Jezebel  of  Scripture,  she  who,  with  all  the  devotion  in  our  queen, 
brought  four  hundred  of  the  priests  of  Venus  with  her." 

"  Away  !  thou  lovest  not  thy  queen." 

Columbus  lived  on  air.  The  gratitude  due  to  the  duke  was  all 
transferred  to  the  queen.  For  her  he  made  vows  to  go  twice  backward 
up  Monserrat,  and  to  contribute  an  image  of  the  Virgin  in  silver  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  lago.  He  construed  Ferdinand  to  be  her  dragon, 
himself  her  Perseus,  and  if  he  thought  of  Beatrix  at  all  it  was  with 
pity,  like  patronage. 

A  royal  courier  came  one  day  to  Seville,  where  the  vessels  lay  to 
be  victualled.  He  delivered  a  letter  with  great  ceremony  to  the  duke, 
who  passed  it  over  to  Columbus,  saying, — 
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"  For  your  own  eye  only/' 

The  missive  was  signed  with  the  queen's  name  and  signet.    It  said, — 

"  To  our  well-beloved  subject,  Luis  de  la  Cerda,  Duke,  etc  This 
is  reply  to  your  communication  respecting  the  geographer,  or  navigator, 
called  Cristoval  Colon,  alias  Colombo.  We  reserve  to  ourselves  and 
the  royal  treasury  of  Castile  all  expeditions  and  rewards  for  the  same 
to  new  lands.  We  have  been  at  great  charity  to  provide  food  and 
lodging  and  amusement  for  the  said  Italian.  It  is  our  will  and  moni- 
tion that  nothing  be  done  for  him  till  we  take  the  same  upon  ourself, 
after  due  and  sufficient  opinion  and  at  proper  leisure.  And  we  order 
into  our  service  the  caravels  provided  by  your  grace  for  said  Colon  to 
take  instead  to  the  prior  of  the  convent  of  Jerusalem  the  veil  embroid- 
ered with  our  own  hands  to  be  suspended  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
and  the  pension  of  one  thousand  ducats  we  have  granted  to  said  Order." 

Columbus  set  out  for  Cordova,  walking  all  the  night,  carried  along 
by  the  tumult  of  his  indignatit  feelings. 

**  Beatrix,"  he  cried,  "  she  has  broken  my  heart !" 

•^Whof 

"  Jezebel,  felse  Queen  of  Spain." 

''  She  i&  our  queen,  &ther,  and  our  child's :  a  glorious  queen." 

''  I  tear  her  image  from  my  heart,  and  place  thine  there,  my  child, 
my  Beatrix." 

'^  No,  Cristoval.  Place  there  thine  own  image  and  purpose.  De- 
ceive not  thyself.  Isabella  is  perhaps  dethroned  in  your  heart,  but 
till  the  Indies  be  found  I  am  not  your  heart's  mistress." 

'^  I  have  no  mistress,  then,"  sighed  Columbus, — ^*  no  mistress,  and 
no  wife." 

"  Courage,  brother  I"  Nufiez  spoke.  "  Try  the  poor,  next  Try 
Palos." 

"  Yes,  yes !"  Columbus  cried :  "  I  will  find  my  son  there, — my 
Di^o." 

'^  Do  go,  and  rest  thy  heart,  and  bear  to  Diego  his  little  brother's 
love  I"  entreated  Beatrix,  presenting  Fernando. 

The  child  put  his  arms  around  the  mariner's  neck.  Colon  bedewed 
his  brow  with  relieving  tears,  and  said, — 

"  I  shall  have  my  offipring's  love,  I  know." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BY  THE  TINTO. 


Colon  and  Nufiez  were  fellow-travellers,  and  both  on  foot,  over 
the  fifty  miles  from  Cordova  to  Seville  and  the  forty  succeeding  miles 
from  Seville  to  Huelva. 

In  Cordova,  where  Beatrix  remained,  the  Arana  family  gave  out, 
from  their  self-esteem,  that  ^ing  Ferdinand  was  Beatrix's  protector. 

In  the  afternoon  Colon  set  K>rth  from  Seville ;  the  Giralda  tower, 
then  without  a  cupola,  sent  over  the  intervening  space  the  muezzin 
echo  of  its  dreary  bells  as  he  looked  upon  the  ruins  of  Italica^  birth- 
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place  of  Roman  sages  and  emperors^  but  an  amphitheatre  only  in  the 
silent  fields,  desert^  by  the  river  and  mankind.  Colon  and  Nufiez 
walked  in  the  cool  of  night  in  the  narrow  mule-paths,  through  villages 
almost  deserted  by  men  who  had  joined  the  wars,  past  little  parties 
of  recruits  or  conscripts  hurrying  up  to  Granada^  by  lurking  skulkers 
and  nondescripts,  and  taking  rest  sometimes  in  empty  wine-caves  they 
opened  their  bundle  and  ate  at  dawn  where  a  river  flowed  winding 
around  some  Moorish  towers. 

The  country  was  even  more  deserted  the  second  day  as  they  crossed 
the  hills  of  the  Guadiamar,  treading  between  cactus  hedges  like  enor- 
mous standing  serpents  and  seeing  the  olive  orchards  dying  of  old  age 
which  the  Moors  had  planted  when  they  entered  Spain.  They  went 
to  sleep  in  a  tower  of  Niebla,  once  a  mighty  Roman  and  Moorish  city, 
still  walled  and  many-towered,  a  bridge  of  incredible  age  behind  it,  a 
river  beleaguering  it.  The  Tinto  was  the  stream,  coming  down  here 
from  the  mines  of  ancient  Tarshish,  and  Colon  repeated  from  Isaiah 
the  prophetic  words, — 

"  The  day  of  the  Lord  shall  be  upon  every  one  that  is  proud,  and 
upon  all  the  ships  of  Tarshish." 

"  I  can  match  thee  better  than  that,"  laughed  Nufiez :  "  ^  The  ships 
of  Tarshish  did  sing  of  thee  in  thy  market,  and  thou  wast  replenished, 
and  made  very  glorious  in  the  midst  of  the  seas.' " 

They  woke  in  the  morning  and  saw  the  great  plain  of  the  Tinto 
fiilling  toward  the  r^ion  called  the  Algarve  and  the  Atlantic  coast. 
A  Spanish  village  within  the  ruins  of  Niebla  was  awake,  and,  seeing 
these  strangers  in  one  of  their  towers,  the  people  pointed  them  out 
Soon  came  a  boy  running  to  the  foot  of  the  tower  and  calling  up, — 

"  Sefior  Colombo, — Don  Cristoforo, — which  is  he  ?" 

Nufiez  saw  Colon  slide  down  the  debris  of  the  broken  tower  and 
take  the  boy  in  his  arms  and  ciy,- 

"Diego,  my  lost  delight !  I  am  thy  father." 

"  Fernando !"  said  a  voice. 

"  My  son,  thou  hast  a  beauteous  brother." 

"  Is  that  all,  papa  ?  My  uncle  Muliar  left  me  here  to  await  you. 
He  has  gone  to  the  wars.  He  said  you  were  the  queed's  friend  and 
would  come  back  to  your  son  very  rich." 

They  took  Diego  along  across  the  country  to  the  trading  town  of 
M(^er,  set  back  on  the  hills  for  defence  from  pirates.  It  nad  busi- 
ness with  the  mines  and  with  the  new  isles,  in  the  Atlantic,  kept  a  train 
of  pack-mules  plying  to  Seville,  and  smuggled  with  Barbary  and 
Portugal.  From  its  Giralda  they  could  see  its  little  port  of  Palos,  or 
the  Marshy,  upon  another  hill,  close  to  broad  water,  where  the  Tinto 
coming  down  from  the  north,  and  the  Odiel  from  the  west,  over- 
flowed at  flood-tide  all  the  marshes  between  them,  making  good  chan- 
nels for  smuggling,  and  giving  inland  access  to  Huelva,  on  the  farther 
shore  under  some  grassy  cliffs,  a  place  less  sinister  and  hidden  and 
more  in  official  favor. 

Huelva  was  four  or  five  miles  from  Palos,  and  opposite  it,  below 
Palos,  stood  a  humped  something  on  the  Palos  promontory,  bold,  yet 
old  and  gray,  like  a  fort  or  mosque. 
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^^  There  is  Rabida,  where  Juan  Perez  is  prior.     He  was  our  queen's 

''  Rabida  V  replied  Colon  to  Nufiez,— '<  Sauta  Maria  de  Babida?  I 
know  the  old  sea-nest." 

Nufiez  would  have  had  Colon  tarry  in  Moguer  and  make  some 
mercautile  acquaintances. 

^*  No,  I  have  done  with  Spain.  A  people  cannot  be  better  than 
their  princes.  The  French  have  fancy  instead  of  superstition.  Bold 
Basques,  Bretons,  and  Normans  shall  hear  my  tale,  and,  casting  their 
nets  for  fish,  shall  make  the  miraculous  draught  of  the  Indies." 

Sleeping  by  his  child  at  Palos,  thinking  of  his  babe  and  Beatrix, 
Columbus  formed  at  dawn  his  plan.  He  would  replace  Diego  with 
his  uncle  Muliar  at  Huelva,  and  forthwith  ship  for  Portugal,  borrow 
some  money  from  Kiug  Jo^,  and  take  passage  for  Nantes.  The  King 
of  France  was  at  Tours,  or  Loches,  or  £lois,  not  far  up  the  Loire. 

A  great  desire  to  leave  Spain  and  its  people  possessed  Colon. 

^'  Eighteen  years/'  he  said,  ^'  I  have  carried  this  idea  to  the  courts 
of  the  Iberian  peninsula.  My  answer  has  only  been,  '  To-morrow.' 
To-morrow  shall  be  theirs,  but  France  To-day's." 

"  I  love  old  Spain,"  cried  Nufiez.     "  Give  her  this  one  day !" 

They  had  lain  in  a  stable  yard  at  Palos,  and  Joab  disappeared  just 
as  Columbus  was  ready  to  set  out. 

''  I  will  go  down  to  the  port,"  Columbus  said,  '^  and  bathe  my 
bruised  body." 

Palos  had  a  single  street,  from  the  old  Moorish  church  at  one  end 
to  the  Babida  country  road  at  the  other  end.  By  the  church  was  a 
hillock  of  grass  and  clay  as  high  as  the  blue-tiled  church  cupola,  and 
the  main  street  was  shut  in  by  such  bluffs  till  it  seemed  a  street  of 
wine-caves  or  of  burrows.  Half-way  alon^  the  street  the  hill  opened 
and  a  lane  went  toward  the  landing  so  winding  that  its  sailors'  houses 
hid  the  water. 

Wondering  if  he  must  turn  down  this  water-lane,  Columbus  saw  a 
man  in  the  eye  of  the  lane  and  inquired  of  him.  With  a  commanding 
gesture  this  man  pointed  to  the  south. 

'^  Surely  that  bearded  person  is  a  Moor,"  Columbus  said. 

The  low  tapia  or  plaster-walled  houses  of  Palos,  buried  in  Moorish 
days  among  the  hills  to  be  hidden  from  the  Norman  pirates,  stretched 
a  good  way  onward,  and  melted  into  the  country  without  a  boundary. 
Columbus  now  saw  the  water  and  the  port,  such  as  it  was,  apparently 
behind  him,  and  he  turned  about,  feeling  that  the  strange  man  had 
misinformed  him. 

But  there  stood  the  long-and  white-bearded  guide  still  pointing 
with  an  air  of  prescription  and  command  to  the  south. 

Columbus-  continued  on  into  the  open  country,  leading  his  boy 
Diego  by  the  hand. 

"  Father,  you  woke  me  up  so  early  I  am  hungry  and  thirsty.  Shall 
we  be  there  soon,  father?" 

'^  In  a  few  minutes,  dear  son.  Do  not  complain,  Di^o ;  I  am  sad 
to-day,  my  child." 

''Why,,  father  r 
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^*  ODe-third  of  my  life^  sod^  I  leave  in  Spain,  and  my  sweetheart 
too/' 

"  Tliou  art  too  old  for  a  sweetheart,  my  fiither." 

"  When  we  are  too  old  for  that,  Diego,  we  are  dead.  Do  you  see 
the  fish-hawk,  son,  which  is  just  returning  to  yonder  old  tree? — that 
tree  which  it  has  blasted  by  its  choice  ?  Had  the  hawk  no  mate  there, 
it  would  languidly  pursue  the  sole/' 

'^  I  hope  you  will  have  a  mate,  then,  father ;  we  are  all  so  poor. 
Can't  we  be  fishermen  instead  of  geographers,  and  find  some  food  ?" 

They  went  on  so  far  that  Dieeo  b^an  to  cry.  The  land  was 
gravelly  drift,  covered  with  some  ill-starred  pine-trees  which  could 
moan  in  unison,  but  not  one  was  big  enough  for  a  spar. 

"  They  are  like  my  hopes,"  Columbus  thought, "  stunted,  moaning  : 
my  ship  has  not  one  timber  yet." 

"  Water,  my  father !"  Di^o  sighed. 

''  Son,  I  think  we  are  lost.  The  port  of  Rabida  we  must  soon 
come  to.     It  is  now  as  easy  to  go  on  as  to  go  back." 

Bright  flowers  grew  by  the  way ;  the  pines  in  the  sheltered  hill- 
coves  breathed  a  consonant  sigh  like  that  which  follows  rapture's  kiss ; 
sometimes,  rising  from  a  hollow  to  a  swell,  they  could  see  Huelva  and 
the  sea — the  Atlantic  sea — beyond  a  dike  of  low,  uniform  trees  like 
dwarf  oaks. 

"  Oh,  that  cold,  bitter  sea !"  Columbus  thought.  "  It  has  sunk  my 
life.  Till  it  gives  me  the  secret  of  a  farther  shore  I  am  a  citizen  of 
nowhere." 

Joab  caught  up  and  took  Diego  on  his  good  broad  back  and  told 
him  a  tale,  and  suddenly  they  came  to  an  opening,  and  the  priory  of 
Rabida  stood  up  against  the  sea  right  before  them. 

''  Omega !"  Columbus  said.  ^^  All  that  I  ask  of  Spain  is  a  cup  of 
water  now." 

Rabida  took  its  name  from  some  rabid  Moslems  or  fimatics,  who 
built  up  an  order  of  bachelor  chivalry,  like  the  Franciscans.  Now  it 
was  a  Franciscan  priory,  a  blended  convent,  hospital,  magistrate's,  and 
pastor's  parsonage.  Before  it  stood  an  iron  cross  of  light  open  bars, 
mounted  upon  a  pillar  of  masonry. 

The  humped  edifice,  nearly  two  hundred  feet  square,  was  cornered 
and  flanked  by  several  walled  yards,  in  one  of  which  was  a  well,  and 
above  the  walls  rose  a  cupola  and  cross.  The  ocean  air,  cool  as  the 
moon  which  dipped  the  tides,  blew  in  on  Colon's  brow. 

He  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  upon  its  ramparts  of  grass,  and  took 
ofi^his  wide-rimmed  hat  to  let  the  sea  air  blow  his  lily  strands  of  hair, 
sighing  in  relief  an  unconscious  blessing  upon  the  sea  that  was  so  old 
and  constant  in  its  life  and  health. 

He  saw  Joab  go  in  the  low  door  near  the  ground  and  return  with 
water  for  Diego. 

As  the  boy  asked  for  some  food,  a  window  was  opened  above,  al- 
most the  only  window  on  this  exposed  side  of  Rabida,  where  the  hill- 
top was  level  with  the  gate,  and  there  looked  out  a  pri^  of  a  red  skin, 
a  high  forehead  running  &r  back  in  the  temples,  and  open  discerning 
expression. 
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"Let  tbe  hoj  be  fed,"  commaDded  this  man.  "  Aek  the  traveller 
yonder  to  come  in  and  eat. — Brother  1  friend  !"  raising  his  voice,  "  make 
no  ceremony,  but  come.    You  must  have  risen  betimes." 

"  I  thought  never  to  accept  hospitality  more  in  Spain,"  thought 
ColumbuB,  going  in. 

He  passed  by  the  stable  within  the  gate,  and  the  steward's,  smith't), 
and  janitor's  booths,  end  came  next  to  an  open  paiio  or  colonnaded 
yard,  and  then  to  the  open  door  of  a  chapel,  into  wnich  be  walked  and 
KQclt  before  the  altar. 

"  Thy  kingdom  come  I"  Columbus  prayed.  "  Light  up  the  forgot- 
ten shores  of  thy  kingdom  with  the  star  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
to  men !  If  it  be  thy  will,  use  me,  dear  Lord  ! — me,  whose  sin  baa 
been  my  great  ambition.  Let  me  find  the  Land  for  ray  brother  man, 
and  let  my  name  perish  and  another's  be  the  glory !" 

He  threw  himself  forward  upon  his  breast  and  arms  on  the  cool, 


clean  bricks,  and  with  bis  brow  in  his  hands  felt  the  tears  our  inner 
nature  sheds  in  real  contrition  flow  like  an  obstinate  child's,  melted  it 
knows  not  how. 

Within  that  piety  and  penanoe  was  the  gush  of  human  love,  the 
despair  for  Beatrix. 

Her  obduracy  from  her  heights  of  virtue,  like  the  chaste  Diana, 
shot  torturing  arrows  down.  He,  the  great  wronger  of  her  peace  and 
station,  felt  wronged  and  deserted,  as  if  he  deserved,  like  other  martyrs 
to  their  passions,  the  especial  compassion  of  their  God. 

A  hand  was  laid  upon  Columbus.  A  voice,  like  a  brother's  more 
than  ao  ecclesiastic's,  said, — 

"  Tut !  tut  I  Everything  must  come  right  I  see  your  apparel 
shows  a  woman's  band.  Your  bov  shows  a  kind  companionghip. 
Vol.  M.— 28 
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Your  hands  are  too  delicate  for  violence.  Your  tongue  is  not  Spanish. 
If  the  Church  persecutes  you  as  a  stranger,  even  then  you  are  safe  in 
Rabida," 

"  Are  you  the  prior?"  asked  Colon,  looking  up. 

"  Yes,  I  am  John  Perez,  unprofitable  master  of  Babida.  Your 
son  and  his  friend  are  already  eating.     Come  and  bless  their  food." 

Columbus  knew  the  sort  of  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  the  type  of 
country  pastors, — men  whose  religion  is  daily  experience  and  sympathy 
with  their  fellows,  whose  authority  is  accepted  without  its  exertion, 
from  their  tact,  judgment,  and  benevolence,  and  who  have  not  half  as 
much  theology  as  their  conceited  vestry. 

This  kind  of  man  now  served  Columbus's  little  family  in  the  re- 
fectory, a  cool  room  with  a  stone  seat  along  the  wall.  His  bright  skin 
of  dark  red  made  his  anxiously  hospitable  blue  eyes  all  the  brighter ; 
his  teeth  were  white,  and  he  was  a  little  over-tidy,  like  one  who,  in 
defiance  of  the  command  to  prove  his  Christianity  by  his  dirt,  washed 
himself  as  often  as  a  Moor.  He  saw  Columbus  glance  as  for  some- 
thing: 

"  Say  what  you  seek  for,  son  Cristoval." 

"  Water.     I  cannot  eat  with  these  hands." 

"  Come  with  me." 

There  was  a  cloister  with  covered  sides  farther  within  the  priory, 
and  above  it  near  by  was  a  beautiful  room  in  proportions  and  carpen- 
try, with  a  ceiling  trussed  and  corded,  and  a  window  in  the  rear  over- 
looking two  rivers  and  the  sea,  and  at  the  opposite  end  a  dressing-room 
and  a  bedroom. 

"  Here  is  water,  son,"  said  John  Perez,  producing  a  stone  jug  and 
a  Moorish  basin. 

His  ablutions  finished,  Columbus  glanced  again  as  if  he  had  a  want. 

"  Ask  and  you  shall  receive,"  smiled  the  prior. 

"  Perfumes  ?"  sighed  Columbus. 

"  I  thought  I  had  a  gentleman  with  me,"  said  Perez,  producing 
from  his  toilet  Siflacon  of  alcohol  flavored  with  a  pungent  leaf.  "  When 
you  retire  to-night  I  will  have  for  you  in  the  jail — we  have  a  little 
jail  here — my  patent  shower-bath,  which  upsets,  by  the  foot,  cold  water 
drawn  from  the  old  Moorish  well  at  the  foot  of  the  hill." 

"  I  dream  sometimes  that  I  have  a  library  like  this,"  Columbus 
said,  seeing  the  manuscripts  in  the  open-beamed  room. 

"  Dreams  come  true.  Stay  with  me  a  good  while  and  tell  nie  of 
the  world.  It  is  far  away  here.  Once  I  lived  in  the  world,  but  nature 
called  me  away.  Perhaps  I  was  selfish,  but  you  know  a  bachelor  has 
a  superfluous  thing  in  ambition.  Ambition  is  for  our  women.  Ah ! 
I  have  even  been  in  love." 

Columbus  groaned. 

"  So  has  my  friend,"  said  John  Perez.  "  What  a  day  we  can  have 
together !" 

"  Father,  I  must  cross  over  to  Huelva  this  noon." 

"  Whither  away  ?" 

"  For  France." 

"  Have  you  friends  there  ?" 
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«  Yes,— the  King  of  France/' 

An  imperceptible  drawing  up  of  his  frame,  as  if  by  the  expanding 
of  his  nostrils,  followed  the  statement,  and  something  like  sullen  dignity 
stood  on  Columbus's  mild  orbits  and  trenchant  nose. 

The  priest  refrained  from  inquiring  or  even  replying,  for  in  this 
moment  he  had  exchanged  ranks  with  his  dusty-legged  visitor^  who  was 
become  the  superior  in  the  convent. 

As  they  sat  in  the  refectory,  Joab  Nufiez  observed, — 

'^  Father  Prior,  we  bring  magic  with  us.  As  I  taste  this  omelet  I 
shall,  for  a  starter,  describe  your  cook.  Then  you  shall  produce  him, 
^and  if  the  admiral  here  decides  that  I  am  right,  this  little  boy  shall 
have  a  glass  of  wine." 

Nufiez  told  the  cook's  description.  The  prior  grew  mildly  mystified 
and  amused.     At  the  end  of  the  tale  he  produced  a  grimy  ooject. 

"  Espinosa  I  I  thought  I  knew  the  sweet-oil  flavor,"  Nufiez  cried. 
"  You  should  see  him  serve  up  a  monkey  or  a  pig's  foot." 

The  malignant  artist  held  his  peace,  and  faded  into  his  small  galley 
of  a  kitchen,  among  his  little  charcoal  fires. 

'^  Father,"  Nufiez  continued,  '^  the  admiral  is  sick.  He  is  not  fit 
to  leave  Babida  to-night  His  pulse  is  fitful  and  high.  That  red  spot 
on  his  cheek  has  the  glow  of  fever.     I  ask  you  to  detain  him  here.' 

^*  You  are  indeed  a  magician,  good  fellow. — Son  Cristoval,  I  must 
bed  you  to-night" 

"  Impossible." 

"  Son,  it  is  a  decision." 

"Father,"  broke  in  Diego,  "this  is  a  beautiful  place.  I  never 
saw  any  house  so  cool.  Let  us  stay.  Tell  me  about  my  little  new 
brother." 

Joab  disappeared  after  the  repast,  and  Colon  and  son  slept,  alnd 
afterward  batned  in  the  iail-room  near  the  yard  of  the  well.  A  Fran- 
ciscan's cloak  and  sandals  were  supplied  by  the  prior,  and  he  and  Colon 
went  up  in  the  open  piazza,  or  loggia^  overlooking  the  sea,  to  have  a 
talk. 

"  Why  does  your  fellow-traveller  call  you  Admiral,  my  son?" 

"  That  was,  that  is,  the  title  I  claim.  Because  I  an)  a  beggar  my 
claim  is  not  disparaged.  Many  a  year  I  have  solicited  governments  to 
commission  me  to  discover  the  Western  Indies." 

"  Western  ?  That  is  nearly  as  we  look  across  Huelva.  Can  you 
mean  the  Indies  that  are  also  behind  us?" 

"  Yes,  for  the  world  is  not  a  plane,  father :  it  is  an  orb  like  your 
head." 

'^Now,  I  have  heard  that.  If  it  be  so,  it  ought  to  be  known. 
What  harm  can  result  from  knowing  form  and  dimensions?  In  my 
early  youth  I  was  a  carpenter  and  dearly  loved  my  tools.  I  built  a 
few  houses,  and  they  please  me  better  than  any  of  my  sermons.  Should 
we  not  fall  off  the  earth,  son,  if  it  be  round  ?" 

"  Oh,  no.  Do  you  see  those  vessels  yonder  ?  One  is  nearer  than 
the  others,  and  its  hull  is  in  view.  The  other  only  shows  its  top  parts, 
as  if  it  was  coming  up  a  hill." 

"Why,  that  is  so.     Why  did  I  never  think  of  that?" 
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**  Nor  did  jon^  my  holj  friend,  ever  see  anybody  from  the  end  of 
tlie  world." 

''  Why,  no.  And  of  coarse  it  woald  have  no  end  if  it  were  a  ball 
or  orb.     But,  wise  Colon,  what  holds  it  together?'' 

'^  The  same  that  would  hold  a  plane  tc^ther.  That  we  do  not  know. 
But  do  you  not  see  that  water  is  m  round  drops  ?  Yonder  ocean  is  a 
fluid  of  minute  globes,  each  drop  smoothly  gliding  over  each  other 
drop,  and  the  movement  of  the  waves  is  in  curves.  Had  the  world  an 
end  its  sea  would  spill  out  somewhere ;  but  the  mists  pass  water  up  to 
be  rained  back  in  round  drops,  as  if  no  particle  of  this  earth  had  any 
home  but  in  the  great  orb.  A  circle  is  the  action  of  a  plane  which 
goes  as  far  as  it  can  and  falls.  Why  does  it  fall  ?  That  is  its  law. 
Your  head  is  a  sphere ;  so  is  your  abdomen.  Why  so  ?  If  in  any 
other  form,  they  would  seem  absurd.  Back  to  your  head  comes  your 
arm  in  a  circle.  If  you  be  blindfolded  and  walk,  they  say  you  will 
return  in  a  circle  to  whence  you  started.  Why  is  the  rainbow  round  ? 
*  I  have  set  my  bow  in  the  heavens,'  says  Grod,  ^  as  a  sign,'  but  we  fail 
to  note  it  rightly.  So  are  we  blind  to  the  round  shadow  cast  by  the 
eclipse  on  sun  and  moon.  Are  they  not  round  to  us  like  balls  of  dis- 
tant light,  and  every  star  also  round,  or  with  merely  rays  ?  The  Wheel 
is  in  its  in&ncy,  John  Perez ;  it  treads  forever  and  has  no  end.  The 
Sphere  is  only  a  wheel  without  section  or  break,  a  faultless  wheel.  As 
by  the  wheel  they  handle  the  helm  of  the  ship,  the  wheel  contains  the 
principle  of  all  conveyance,  action,  and  swiftness.  Within  the  Wheel 
is  the  whole  career  of  man ;  the  sphere  is  in  your  eye  which  sees,  your 
hand  which  works  upon  spheres,  your  feet  and  1^  in  balls  and  sockets, 
your  jaws  which  act  in  curves,  your  lungs,  your  organs.  The  seed,  the 
fruit,  the  egg,  aliment,  thought,  beauty,  reproduction,  are  all  but  opera- 
tions of  the  sphere,  the  wheel,  the  Onward  1" 

^^  What  thrills  go  through  me  as  you  speak ! — exquisite  thrills  like 
my  youthful  love.     Why  come  these  tears  to  my  eyes?" 

^^  Tears  are  also  spheres ;  the  holy  drops  of  your  emotion  come 
round  as  our  mother  earth.  We  weep  in  spheres.  Oh,  ikvnk  in 
spheres,  and  as  in  infant  hunger  the  round  breasts  of  your  mother  fed 
your  heart,  clasp  now  in  child-like  £iith,  thou  gentle  priest,  the  round 
and  radiant  imaee  of  your  mother  earth  !" 

"  Praise  God  I  I  see  it !"  said  John  Perez.  "  How  beautiful  is 
nature's  teacher !     Son,  give  me  thy  kiss !" 

"  Father  and  friend,  I  will  not  answer  for  the  results  of  my  ex- 
pedition upon  the  fears  of  religion.  The  discovery  of  another  world 
than  this  only  which  pope  and  bishop  know,  may  unsettle  many  a  holy, 
hoary  error.  Should  1  detain  in  night  and  captivity  half  of  this 
earth  redeemed  by  Christ,  lest  some  crosier  rattle  in  the  creedsman's 
terror  ?" 

"  Not  so.    Religions  were  made  for  Truth,  not  Truth  for  religions." 

'^  I  did  not  think  to  unfold  my  poor  old  threadbare  proposition  any 
more  in  Spain ;  but  thou  hast  a  liberal  heart,  and  I  will  tell  it  briefly 
to  thee." 

'^  My  great  friend,  shall  I  not  send  for  a  guest  or  two,  sailors  like 
thyself,  from  Palos  yonder?" 
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^'  What  are  those  I  see  looking  up  at  us,  prior  ?  Is  not  one  of  them 
my  disciple  Nufiez  ?" 

^^  Inaeed  it  is^  and  every  one  of  them  with  him  is  a  man  I  had 
decided  but  this  moment  to  send  for^ — Martin  Alonso  Piuzon,  the 
Doctor  Gkurcia  Fernandez,  and  Sebastian  Rodriguez  our  pilot  What 
a  magician  thy  Nufiez  is  I" 


CHAPTEK  Vin. 

BABIDA. 


They  came  to  the  front  of  the  convent^  and  were  fetched  to  the 
ofiBce,  or  prior's  court,  a  room  nearly  over  the  portal,  a  long  room  with 
table,  stone  inkstand,  benches,  and  some  arms  suspended  upon  the 
shelving.  A  portrait  of  Isabella  as  a  young  princess  hung  over  the 
prior's  table.  Some  fruit  and  olives  were  placed  for  the  guests,  who 
were  introduced  to  CJolon. 

Pinzon  was  a  rough,  Roman-looking  fellow,  of  a  very  large  head 
and  short  stature,  his  countenance  red  and  of  good-natured  fierceness, 
like  a  smile  set  to  broiline.  Such  men  had  been  gladiators,  and  nearly 
killed  others  by  their  gnm  looks  alone.  He  glanced  at  Colon,  and 
then  looked  him  through,  but  saw  nothing,  and  took  his  seat. 

Dr.  Grarcia  Fernandez  was  a  young  physician  who  had  been  at 
Salamanca's  schools,  stood  straight  ana  tall,  had  high  cheek-bones, 
straight  black  hair,  eyes  searching,  merry,  and  deferential  by  turns,  and 
was  the  pet  and  spark  of  that  society,  making  other  women  as  well  as 
his  wife  brighten  up  when  he  came  near. 

Sebastian  Rodriguez  was  a  stiff-haired,  terrier-eyed,  lean  man,  of 
hardly  thirty,  his  ears  up  as  if  he  saw  another  canine  in  every  wave 
he  steered  i^ainst  and  must  fight  his  way  like  a  traveller's  dog  from 
gate  to  gate.  He  had  been  so  much  in  action  and  had  in  counsel  lis- 
tened so  pugnaciously  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  putting  him 
to  sleep,  unless  he  might  sleep  at  the  wheel ;  and  Colon  noticed,  with 
amusement  in  spite  of  his  own  intensity,  that  whenever  Rodriguez 
spoke  he  made  a  gesture  of  putting  a  bight  of  rope  around  the  tiller. 

At  each  effective  point  in  the  argument  out  darted  his  hand  with  a 
mental  rope  in  it,  took  another  clew  on  the  helm,  and  held  the  sheet 
as  if  with  his  feet  and  back. 

The  three  Spaniards  listened  with  the  wariness  at  first  of  provincial 
Spaniards,  not  appetized  toward  strangers. 

Pinzon  and  Rodriguez  seemed  to  be  hostile,  except  by  their  close 
attention. 

Dr.  Fernandez  more  quickly  caught  the  scientific  theory,  and  sus- 
tained Columbus  because  of  his  reading  and  scholarship. 

The  prior,  less  critical  than  appreciative,  kept  his  countenance  open, 
and  at  every  good  point  turned  an  inquiring  smile  upon  his  friends. 

Thus  the  effect  of  the  meeting  was  Columbus  arrested  and  under 
examination,  the  magistrate  predisposed  in  his  favor,  the  doctor  his 
attorney,  and  the  shipmaster  and  the  pilot  grim  jurymen  '^  hanging 
out." 
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A  few  auditors  came  in,  generally  to  listen  with  painfal  effort  at 
thought  and  finally  to  nod  :  some  of  these  were  friars  and  dependants 
about  the  place,  mere  animals  or  subsisters,  to  whom  a  Latin  prayer 
and  a  plate  of  meat  brought  the  same  perfunctory  opening  of  the 
mouth. 

Nufiez,  who  knew  Spain  so  well,  acted  the  modest  assistant  at  this 
clinic  upon  the  anatomy  of  our  world. 

He  was  that  great,  rare  man  who  sustains  the  discoverer  by  loyal 
assiduities  from  the  lowly  place,  the  Indian's  dog  hunting  upon  the 
pathless  steppes  by  his  master.  His  want  of  self  made  him  resourceful 
without  intrusion. 

"  Ah  1'*  said  he,  looking  round,  "  full  six  years  have  we  been  trying 
to  give  the  admiral  a  starter  like  this :  honest  hearts,  real  shipmates ! 
He  has  seen  all  the  kings,  cardinals,  maritime  dukes,  and  courtiers. 
Now  he  is  at  Palos,  at  Nazareth,  among  the  fishermen  brethren,  as 
where  the  gospel  started.  These  be  the  men  who  can  walk  upon  the 
waters  to  him !" 

"  Praised  be  the  consolation  in  coincidences  !'*  exclaimed  John  Perez. 
'^It  is  also  written  that  if  the  gospel  had  been  as  faithfully  preached 
to  the  stones  as  to  the  Jews,  they  would  have  risen  and  believed.  Oh, 
let  us  beware  of  unbelief  I  If  it  was  deadly  sin  to  reject  the  messenger 
from  heaven,  is  it  not  weakness  to  reject  the  tidings  of  our  brethren  to 
whom  this  light  of  ours  has  never  stretched  V^ 

'*  Why  does  the  queen  not  see  this?"  asked  Martin  Pinzon  in  mas- 
tiff's challenge. 

"The  queen,"  spoke  the  prior,  "has  a  welcome  heart  When 
tender  upon  her  throne  she  inclined  to  me,  and  I  found  her  principles 
all  womanly.  Our  worldly  hierarchy  may  have  warped  her  nature, 
and  wars  are  brutalizing,  and  glory  and  modesty  like  not  each  other's 
company.  Make  allowance  for  the  queen.  Trust  to  the  better  woman. 
Once  I  reproved  her  for  being  too  fine  upon  the  point  of  piety.  Said 
I,  *  The  throne  of  Ghxi  is  within  the  heart,  not  in  the  pageantry  of 
human  Christianity.  Religion  may  become  paganized  by  making  more 
of  it  than  Jesus  did,  who  loved  not  glory,  but  the  truth  of  daily  love. 
"  Love  one  another  I"  he  said.  Ah  I  in  chivalry  the  scribes  and  Phari- 
sees came  to  meet  him,  and  he  upon  an  ass's  foal !'  She  listened,  her 
eyelash  trembled,  and  she  answered,  *  When  I  am  proud,  come  reprove 
me  like  this !' " 

"  This  is  thy  time,  then,"  Rodriguez,  the  pilot,  blurted  forth.  "  She 
has  made  a  slip-knot  upon  the  treasure  of  Granada.  Forth,  prior,  upon 
thy  donkey,  and  carry  thy  reproof!" 

Columbus  took  up  a  hardy  citron  of  size  large  enough  to  scratch 
meridians,  poles,  and  equator  upon  it,  and  the  lands  he  expected  to 
find. 

He  made  a  demonstration  of  his  projected  voyage  that  was,  in  this 
country  barn  of  a  place,  a  delight  because  it  drew  near  the  vocations  of 
his  hearers. 

When  the  demonstration  was  finished,  the  prior  called  for  opinions. 

"  For  myself,  friends,"  said  he,  "  I  think  I  see  great  good  to  come 
from  the  success  of  such  an  expedition.     What  would  be  like  it  since 
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Paul  and  Peter  went  to  Rome  ?  At  the  fkll  of  Granada  we  shall  have 
maay  lawless  men  uoemployed  in  Spain,  and  many  expeditions  can  be 
filled  with  them.  If  the  world  is  round  it  can  be  circumnavigated  to 
and  fro,  every  expedition  chooging  its  owu  meridian.  Now  we  are  to 
do  something  for  the  houor  of  our  province  of  Niebia  and  the  men  of 
Palos-M<^uer.  This  mtiat  not  be  promises,  but  little  acts,  each  man  a 
doer  of  something.     Dr.  Fernandez,  speak !" 


"  It  is  indeed  curious  that  such  a  proposition  should  be  made  here, 
at  this  little  bamlel,"  said  Dr.  Fernandez,  "  but  it  is  in  the  fields,  not 
in  tlie  eitaes,  that  are  found  the  herbs  which  medicine  man.  We  have 
the  time  and  ears  to  listen,  unlike  them  who  are  dischsi^ing  cannon  in 
the  wars.  The  compliment  done  to  Palos-Moguer  is  so  great  that  we 
woald  seem  to  reject  onr  destiny  if  we  did  not  close  with  it.  I  have 
followed  SeQor  Colon  with  care.  The  views  he  expresses  about  the 
form  of  the  earth  are  more  common  in  Italy  than  in  Spain,  and  were 
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held  by  the  Moors  and  Greeks.  Ptolemy  was  the  uame  of  a  man  in 
Greekish  Egypt  who  pushed  the  view  of  the  world's  roundness  hard 
upon  the  time  of  Peter  and  Paul." 

''  If  he  was  right,"  gestured  Rodriguez,  holding  in  the  sheet  and 
clawi^  the  tiller, "  Christianity  has  lost  twel  ve  hundred  years.    Why  ?" 

"  The  feudal  ages,"  answered  Dr.  Fernandez.  "  They  consumed 
in  miracles  and  sorceries  the  time  of  man.  To  such  superstitions  as 
theirs  a  thousand  years  were  but  as  a  day.  Now  shall  we  squander  a 
thousand  years  of  the  life  of  great  nations,  too?  Not  if  Palos-M(^uer 
can  speak  for  Spain  1" 

He  cast  his  eyes  around ;  the  sedate  Spaniards  expressed  a  quiet 
infection  of  local  spirit  in  their  eyes. 

"  This  stranger,"  Pinzon  spoke,  standing  forward  like  a  short  dog 
or  lion,  '^  is  no  fool  at  navigation.  If  he  knew  not  a  ship  I  would  not 
listen  to  him !  Theories  are  not  worth  a  maravedi  unless  one  speaks 
by  the  element.  I  honor  a  fellow-sailor  who  will  sail  with  me  upon 
his  theoretical  course,  who  can  command  his  vessel  and  tell  the  Virgin 
every  noon  where  he  is  quartered. — Now,  Sefior  Colon,  what  is  the 
distance  to  Cipango?" 

"  Fifty-two  degrees,  says  Toscanelli, — nine  hundred  leagues.  Bmt 
I  give  it  one  hundred  and  twenty  degrees." 

"  Then,  Sefior  Colon,  we  should  sail  to  Cipango  in  ninety  days." 

'*  In  fifty  days,"  Columbus  declared.  "  A  current  flows  west  from 
here.  We  can  take  it  to-day  and  be  among  the  isles  of  the  Grand 
Khan  by  Christmas." 

^*Body  of  James!"  exclaimed  Rodriguez,  taking  a  clew  toward 
Pinzon,  "  that  would  be  sight  enough  to  pay  for  the  run  !  How  many 
are  going  to  walk  hence  to  Granada  and  be  robbed  or  ravished  on  the 
road,  to  see  even  that  show  ?" 

*^  That  shall  you  do,  Sebastian  Rodriguez,"  exclaimed  the  prior, 
^^  an  you  be  a  good  disciple.  You  shall  hence  to  Santa  F6  and  carry 
a  letter  to  our  queen." 

"  That  will  I  not  do,"  answered  Rodriguez.     "  I  have  no  wench." 

"Now,  Sebastian,"  advanced  Pinzon,  fiercely,  "I  will  put  in  my 
caravel 

"  Why  will  you  do  that  ?" 

"For  Palos-Moguer !  Comrade,  the  crown  gives  our  port  no 
chance.  The  queen  is  giving  everything  to  Seville,  Ferdinand  every- 
thing to  Barcelona.  The  idea  is  that  shutting  up  the  smaller  ports  will 
insure  no  smuggling.  It  is  the  day  of  monopoly.  What  say  yon, 
Sebastian,  if  we  oring  ourselves  to  the  queen's  notice  and  she  fine  us 
the  damages  of  this  expedition,  and  we  slip  away  and  discover  the  Ind? 
Ha !  ha  I  for  Seville  and  Barcelona !  The  world  will  shout  for  Palos- 
Moguer." 

**  Suppose  they  do,  and  I  have  barnacles  on  my  straddle  1" 

"  They  will  stand  to  thy  account  in  purgatory,  Sebastian." 

"  Clew !  a  man  need  not  fear  purgatory  who  has  sailed  to  the 
Grand  Khan  and  seen  the  gold  stakes  on  the  devil's  side  of  the  heavens. 
Go  with  me  and  I  will  go,  and  we  will  anoint  our  scabs  mutually." 

"  Sebastian."  said  Nufiez,  "  thou  shalt  see  Granada  fall." 


it 
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"  The  first  thing  is  thy  letter,  Father  Perez/'  observed  Femandes. 
I  will  go  draught  it.     Colon  shall  copy  it  in  his  matchless  hand/' 

'^  Excuse  me,  gentlemen/'  Columbus  said.  ^^  The  queen  knows  my 
hand  but  too  well.  I  cannot  see  how  you  will  accomplish  anything 
there.     This  plan  is  not  mine." 

'^  I  will  go/'  suddenly  spoke  Rodriguez.  **  I  love  not  a  mule.  He 
has  no  Christian  deck.  His  keel  is  under  the  packoloth.  He  steers 
not  affably  at  the  twisting  of  his  tail.  But  I  will  not  have  Martin 
Alonso  give  a  caravel  for  Palos  when  I  need  only  give  the  penance  of 
eating  my  meals  whilst  I  stand.  Understand  me  I  It  is  my  courtesy 
to  Sefior  Colon." 

"  When  will  you  start,  Sebastian  ?" 

''  This  night.  Madame  Sebastian  and  myself  have  had  a  row :  I 
shall  be  rejoicine  that  she  thinks  to  have  lost  me  for  good." 

"  And  now,'  spoke  the  prior,  "  all  to  work.  Dr.  Fernandez  and  I 
will  draught  the  letter.  Sebastian  Rodriguez  will  prepare  his  outfit 
Martin  Alonso  Pinzon,  who  has  some  su&tanoe  ashore,  will  advance 
Sebastian  the  money.  Sefior  Nufiez  will  saddle  my  mule.  Don 
Cristoval  will  take  a  nap  with  his  son  till  we  are  ready.  He  looks 
sorely  fevered." 

When  Columbus  awoke  from  a  long  nap  he  was  in  his  bed  in  a 
little  cool  cell  above  one  of  the  cloistered  areas.  It  was  night,  and 
Nufiez  stood  by,  holding  a  lard-lamp  which  threw  flashes  of  flame 
upon  a  man  with  long  b^rd,  a  thoughtful  steady  face,  and  the  look  of 
a  Moor. 

This  man  held  the  pulse  of  Columbus  in  his  hand.  He  looked 
like  the  strange  man  who  had  misguided  Colon  past  Palos  to  Rabida. 

Columbus  sought  to  speak,  but  in  vain.  He  sought  to  call  the 
name  of  Joab  Nufiez,  but  it  would  not  come  to  mind. 

"Thy  name?"  the  venerable  Moor  interrogated. 

Columbus  could  not  speak  his  own  name. 

"  Ibn  Roshd/'  spoke  Nufiez  with  a  quiet  modulation,  '^  though  it  is 
death  to  practise  Moorish  art,  this  man  is  worth  thy  death  and  mine." 

The  Moor  produced  a  vial  from  his  bosom  and  approached  Colum- 
bus, speaking  low : 

"  Take  me  not,  earnest  brother,  for  any  spirit !  I  am  the  shadow 
of  the  light  of  Science  falling  from  the  chink  of  antiouity.  Thou 
needest  rest.  This  vial  is  for  the  relief  of  thy  o'erlaoored  brain. 
Refuse  it,  and  the  severed  cell  of  speech  shall  die.  Thy  trumpet  voice 
shall  lose  articulate  command.  The  Indies  shall  be  voiceless  and  sub- 
mei^ed  like  old  Atlantis.  Take  from  the  hunted  Moor,  the  blameless 
sorcerer,  this  vial  and  five  times  drink  of  the  round  measure  of  thine 
eye  from  it.  Then  thou  shalt  sleep !  Now  ere  thou  sleepest  say  one 
word,  the  dearest  to  thy  heart,  that  we  may  serve  thee  P' 

Columbus  could  think  of  no  word. 

"  Land  ho  /"  spoke  Nufiez,  softly. 

If  Colon  knew  the  word  his  friend  would  have  him  say, — Cipango 
or  the  Western  Ind, — he  would  not  say  it. 

"  Try  him  with  the  affections  that  are  worlds  as  well/'  volunteered 
the  Moor.     "  Hast  thou  one  word,  Colombo  ?" 
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'*  Beatrix  I"  the  labored  word  came  from  the  brain-spent  man. 

The  Moorish  doctor  pressed  the  vial  into  his  hand  and  poured  into 
a  walnut-shell  a  measure  in  contents  like  his  eye. 

^^  He  is  true  to  his  mistress/'  said  a  voice^  and  Columbus  fell  to 
sleep. 

He  awoke  and  saw  Beatrix. 

"  Oh,  God  be  praised  !"  she  said,  "  I  hear  him  speak.'* 

''  Mother !"  was  the  word  Columbus  uttered. 

^^  Yes,  father,  our  son  is  here.  The  prior's  messenger  stopped  at 
Cordova  and  told  me  thou  wert  sick  and  needed  Beatrix.  With  Fer- 
nando I  came  to  nurse  thee." 

"  Is  it  night  yet?     Has  Rodriguez  gone?" 

"  Gone  and  returned.  The  queen  has  sent  for  Prior  Perez,  and  he 
has  commanded  a  mule  and  sets  forth  at  midnight  for  Santa  F6." 

*'  Oh,  I  have  taken  some  potion.  I  surely  saw  the  black  cook  enter 
here  and  grimace  at  me." 

"  The  Doctor  Fernandez  says  these  two  weeks'  rest  and  sleep  have 
kneaded  thy  brain,  sore  tried  by  endeavor  and  disappointment  The 
good  prior  was  moved  to  send  for  me.     See !  our  chicks." 

Diego  and  Fernando  entered,  drawing  a  toy  vessel  upon  wheels. 

"  Father,"  said  Diego,  "  Papa  Nufiez  told  us  such  beautiful  tales 
of  the  Arabian  nights,  Aladdin  and  the  wonderful  lamp,  and  the  genii 
and  the  robbers,  that  we  were  not  lonesome.  What  a  beiiutiful  mother 
thou  hast  brought  me,  father !     Has  she  not  thy  name  ?" 

Juan  Perez  entered,  and  the  children  were  diverted  by  Nufiez. 

"  Dear  souls,"  the  prior  set  forth,  "  if  God  is  Love  and  loved  the 
world  by  the  life  of  his  Son,  shall  love  surprise  me  with  its  annuncia- 
tion in  your  hearts?  Beauty  I  see,  and  man  I  see,  and  they  were 
twain  till  love  o'ershadowed  them, — Love  that  is  the  highest.  Have 
you  been  true  to  that  bright  shadow?  Has  life  been  purer  since  it 
dazzled  your  senses  and  made  you  one  ?" 

**  I  appeal  to  heaven,"  Columbus  answered. 

"  I  shall  love  him  till  I  die,"  sighed  Beatrix. 

"  I  feel  the  truth  that  is  here  while  love  speaks  it,"  spoke  John 
Perez.  "  I  hear  that  you  were  of  the  abundant  poor  who  could  not 
pay  for  marriage  rites.  God  asked  for  none  when  he  bade  the  earth  to 
be  replenished  by  his  children.  Highest  among  women  was  our  starry 
Mary,  second  to  her  the  poor  Magdalen.  In  these  God  teaches  that 
the  purest  must  have  charity.  Now  ye  are  children  to  the  innocent 
sequel  of  your  love;  the  child  is  the  Law,  the  unoffending  one,  and  till 
ye  wed  your  child  accuses  you.     Join  hands,  and  I  will  marry  you  I" 

Columbus  raised  his  hand :  his  words,  still  half  articulate,  showed 
how  narrowly  he  had  escaped  a  lesion  of  the  brain. 

"  Let  this  be  done,"  he  pleaded  to  her,  "  for  the  discharge  of  my 
conscience,  for  it  weighs  heavy  on  my  soul." 

Tears  came  to  Beatrix's  eyes. 

"  I  cannot  marry  him,"  she  sighed. 

"  Will  not,  rather,"  suggested  the  ^ood  father.  "  Marriage  becomes 
thy  descent  and  cleanliness,  as  w^ll  a^  Cristoval's  intent  to  be  a  Jason 
to  our  Spain." 
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"  I  vowed,  good  prior,  never  to  marry  him  untjl  his  greater  missioD 
was  successful.'' 

"  Intemperate,  liasty  vows  are  venial  sins,  like  vulrar  curses.  God 
releases  snch  a  vow  as  thine.  Stand  up,  Beatrix,  and  be  exalted  I  Let 
thy  ring  of  marriage  answer  prying  eyes  in  Paloe  that  thou  art  a 

"  Father  Prior,  this  is  my  penance,  too.  I  loved  this  man  with 
rashness.     Confronted  with  a  great  temptation,  desperately  poor,  I 


rosbed  on  Love.  He  was  the  tempted  one.  The  tempest  of  my  pas- 
sioo,  passing,  left  me  sober  and  more  just.  Said  I,  '  Cristoval  has 
great  employments,  high  patrons,  and  poverty.  To  be  chained  to  a 
wife  like  me  would  be  to  fritter  away  his  career.  I  am  too  happy. 
No.  I  will  withhold  the  boon  of  love  and  starve  his  warmth  away. 
He  shall  not  dally  on  my  breast  and  lose  his  world  that  calls  so  beau- 
teous from  the  sea.  That  world  will  give  him  such  distinction  when 
he  eains  it  that  I,  ignorant  and  giddy,  may  be  a  blemish  on  his  rank.' 
So  I  suspended  Love's  entreaties  that  are  ardent  yet,  and  I  last  in  sight 
of  rapture." 

"Beatrix!  Beatrix!"  from  Columbus.  "Her  namesake  Beatrix, 
in  our  poet's  purgatory,  was  not  more  chaste  and  cold." 

The  priors  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
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^^  O  Fame  V^  said  John  Peree.  ^^  I  preferred  a  ooantry  heart  to 
fame.  I  left  the  oourt  To  Talavera  and  to  Deza  I  left  ambition. 
But  Fame  is  next  to  Love.  Its  lustre  extends  to  them  it  wrongs,  and 
compensates  with  pride  a  broken  heart  My  children,  ye  are  worthy 
of  each  other.  Not  more  noble  was  she  who  took  the  veil  of  the 
prison  nun  lest  I  might  be  unholy  too,  and  heaven  lose  a  gorgeous 
churchman.'' 

He  had  remembered  his  own  romance  in  tears. 

''  I  know  the  man/'  Columbus  rolled  the  words  in  his  Italian  tones, 
^'  who  has  filled  with  such  casuistries  the  affection  of  my  youthful  wife. 
It  is  Deza,  the  bloodhound, — unworthy  parasite  on  helpml  Science !" 

^^  He  is  my  priest,"  Beatrix  said ;  '^  he  is  thy  friend.  What  are  we 
all  but  helpers  in  thy  cause,  and  nothing  in  ourselves?" 

^'  Oh,  Beatrix,"  Columbus  spoke,  ^'  the  conquest  of  half  the  world 
will  not  remit  from  the  sin  of  selfishness.  It  were  better,  said  our 
Lord,  never  to  have  been  born  than  to  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  I 
Long  after  I  am  gone,  if  all  my  hopes  turn  to  fruit  and  I  am  next  in 
fame  to  Jesus,  and  am  higher  than  the  popes  and  iudge  of  kings, — 
the  very  scale  and  standard  of  my  times, — it  will  be  asked  who  was 
Fernando's  mother.  I  see  the  blemish  on  my  name  when  no  reply  is 
given.  From  that  injustice  I  appeal  to  thee,  my  friend,  my 'love! 
Beatrix,  become  my  wife !" 

"  Wait  till  thou  art  admiral,  Colon !" 

"  What  then  ?" 

^'  At  least  I  can  love  thee  I" 

'^  I  can  marvel  no  more,"  John  Perez  said.  ^^  Such  exaltation 
makes  the  descent  to  my  mule — ^the  mule  I  borrow  from  Rodriguez 
Cobedudo  in  remission  of  his  penance — ^as  great  a  descent  as  if  I  stepped 
out  of  Palos  church  steeple.  But  I  shall  see  carpentry  on  the  road,  I 
wager  me !  I  will  take  my  square  and  plummet,  too.  Before  I  was  a 
priest  I  was  a  builder,  like  St.  Joseph." 

^'  Kiss  me,"  sighed  Columbus,  as  the  clock  struck  midnight. 

She  raised  her  child  from  her  lap,  where  it  had  dropped  asleep, 
and  eave  it  to  his  kiss. 

The  sound  of  the  great  gate  of  the  convent  shutting,  and  of  a  mule's 
hoo&  upon  the  road,  told  that  the  prior  had  departed  for  Santa  F& 

^^  Ave  Begina  Isabella  I"  Beatrix  prayed  from  her  knees. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

GBANADA. 


^*  Bo,"  said  Queen  Isabella,  ^'  I  am  nervous  to-day.  I  feel  as  if  I 
could  fly." 

'^  The  strain  is  great,  dear  queen,  as  Granada's  pom^ranate  falls 
into  thy  lap." 

^^  There  let  me  be  buried,  Bobadilla.  I  have  become  a  man  to 
possess  this  kingdom.    Oh,  how  it  hurts  to  be  a  man  I" 

'^  Dear  li^,  decision  firets  a  woman  most.  I  leave  that  to  Cabrera. 
What  calls  for  thy  decision  now  ?" 
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^^Do  you  remember  the  world-finder,  the  Genoese  man,  Colon,  to 
whose  m^ul  crew  we  gave  audience  in  Cordova?" 

"I  do/' 

'^  He  is  here.  My  conscience  was  pricked  by  a  letter  from  my  old- 
fashioned  confessor,  Fray  Juan  Perez.  He  accused  me  of  worldUness. 
Am  I  worldly,  marchioness?" 

*^  Yes.  ^ntiment  becomes  not  this  camp  of  Santa  F&  The  Queen 
of  heaven  b^n  in  this  world  too." 

'^  I  sent  for  the  poor  Prior  of  Babida,  hoping  rather  that  he  would 
not  come.  King  Ferdinand  then  upbraided  me  that  I  had  kept  a  poor 
foreigner  hanging  on  mafkma  so  long.  In  a  pique  I  sent  for  Colon, 
and  he  is  here." 

''Very  well.  He  wants  money.  Then  he  will  b^one, — perhaps 
to  destruction." 

'*  Money  is  scarcest  with  the  rich,  thou  too  frank  dame.  I  have  a 
letter  from  Medina-Celi,  proposing  again  to  give  Colon  his  ships  if  I 
will  divide  the  profits  of  the  navigation." 

*'  Luis  de  la  Cerda  does  not  ask  much." 

'^  But  Ferdinand  tells  me  to  divide  nothing  with  my  nobles, — ^to 
starve  them  out  of  their  franchise  first,  and  poverty  will  make  them 
meek." 

''  ^  The  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth,'  Queen  Isabella." 

^^  That  is  unkind,  my  favorite.     Must  I  not  think  of  my  children  ?" 

^'  Highness,  your  people  are  your  children,  too.  Your  promises  to 
your  earnest  subjects  are  their  meat  and  drink.  I  dare  to  say  that  this 
poor  man  has  b^n  much  abused.  Five  years  ago  he  might  have  been 
sent  away.  You  made  him  love  you,  and  he  remained.  If  that  is  he 
now  at  your  door,  face  him  and  be  just." 

*'  Oive  me  my  salts.  Why  was  I  a  queen  ?  My  ofispring  and  my 
husband  are  enough." 

Columbus  entered  the  queen's  stucco  pavilion  at  the  vision  city 
of  Santa  F^.  He  was  preceded  by  the  ecclesiastics  Deza,  Talavera, 
Alexander  Greraldini,  and  Juan  Perez. 

Behind  him  came  a  dark-skinned  person  of  the  Moorish  sort,  long- 
bearded  and  steady-gazing,  and  the  tJewish-nosed  Nufiez,  worn  by  the 
journey  from  the  Kio  Tinto.  Alonso  Quintanilla,  Isabella's  treasurer, 
made  them  known. 

'^  Who  is  this  dark  man  ?"  Isabella  asked,  suspicious  of  Moorish 
assassins. 

"  It  is  my  physician,"  spoke  Bishop  Deza.  "  The  life  of  Colon  I 
esteemed  so  useful  to  Spain  and  the  Church  that  I  lent  him  my  own 
medical  familiar  from  the  Holy  Office." 

"Colon  has  been  prostrated  at  my  priory,  loved  Highness,"  ex- 
plained John  Perez.  "  While  he  rode  hither  on  the  mule  provided  by 
the  queen,  his  aged  doctor  and  this  other  friend  walked  all  the  way  on 
foot  to  hold  for  Spain  his  precious  life.  He  speaks  now,  but  speaks 
not  well." 

"  And  can  you,"  asked  the  queen,  turning  to  the  doctor,  "  make  the 
dumb  converse?    How  shall  I  lose  this  nervous  weight  of  care?" 

"  (?»ve,"  answered  the  Moor,  fixing  his  eye  on  Cdumbus. 
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"Sefior  Colon/'  spoke  the  qneen,  "we  stand  reproved  for  our 
evasion.  Admit^  also,  that  you  have  been  somewhat  pertinacious. 
Quintanilla,  in  my  sights  give  him  money,  and  provide  for  him  till  we 
enter  Granada/' 

"  My  friend  Quintanilla  never  broke  word  with  me/'  Columbus 
said,  looking  at  the  queen. 

The  power  he  had  to  exchange  self-respect  with  higher  people 
daunted  Isabella. 

^' Prior  Talavera,  I  commission  you  to  settle  upon  honest  terms 
Senor  Colon's  place  and  compensation  in  the  expedition  he  shall  have 
at  Granada's  end." 

"  Pardon,  great  Highness/'  Geraldini  interposed,  "  does  Talavera 
believe  in  geography?" 

"  No/'  replied  Bishop  Deza.  "  My  brother  has  spent  five  years 
trying  to  understand  that  you  can  go  round  a  sphere  both  ways." 

"it  is  false,"  said  Talavera ;  "had  it  been  Deza,  Colon  would  have 
been  burnt  for  heresy." 

"  The  erain  of  your  stupidity  is  so  dense,  brother  Talavera,  that 
fire  would  be  no  economy  to  consume  you." 

"Shame,  priests!"  Quintanilla  interposed.  "The  queen,  o'er- 
worked,  fitints  whilst  ye  quarrel." 

The  power  to  attract  Columbus  had  failed  in  Isabella ;  his  eye  was 
too  respectful  to  be  less  than  the  Argus,  Conscience,  to  the  queen's 
sensibility. 

"  Bobadilla,  help  !"  sighed  the  queen,  and  fell  upon  her  faithful 
school-mate's  breast. 

All  retired  but  the  women,  and  Andreas  Cabrera  came  in.  He  and 
his  wife  looked  on  the  queen. 

"  I  envy  her  not,"  the  old  man  said.  "  In  stony,  sterile  Castile 
she  was  a  gentle  wench.  Ambition  struck  her  first,  and  next  pros- 
perity, and  she  offiet  her  conscience  with  her  priests  till  all  is  glitter- 
ing chaos." 

"  Husband,  peace !" 

Isabella  awoke  from  her  swoon  to  feel  a  blinding  headache.  She 
moaned  as  shooting  pains  went  through  her  brain,  aud  called  for  her 
amulet  with  the  knuckle  of  St.  Ferdinand  set  in  it. 

"  O  Granada,  thou  hast  slain  me !"  sighed  the  queen. 

Age  had  settled  also  on  Bobadilla,  and  the  pains  of  the  camp.  She 
turned  aside  into  the  gorgeous  marquee  which  masked  the  royal  house 
in  Santa  F6,  and  fell  exhausted  on  her  divan. 

The  queen  called  Bobadilla's  name  in  vain,  and  turned  and  saw  her 
not. 

"  Granada  for  a  doctor !"  moaned  the  victor  queen. 

A  shadow,  not  a  step,  a  presence  rather  than  either,  came  by  the 
queen.  An  unguent  passed  her  nose  and  soothed  her  brow,  went  round 
her  golden  crown  of  hair  and  stroked  her  spine  and  lower  brain,  as  if 
some  softened  wax  had  anointed  her,  fragrant  with  the  blossoms  which 
had  fed  their  hearts'  blood  to  the  bees.  All  pain  subsided,  leaving  a 
little  smart. 

"  Bless  thee,  friend  !"  Isabella  sighed. 
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"  I  am  rich  with  the  blessings  of  the  wretched  :  hail  to  our  God  P' 
answered  a  placid  voice. 

The  queen  looked  up  and  eave  a  little  scream.  With  naked  feet 
and  1^  of  Moorish  brown,  the  physician  stood  at  her  side,  his  hand 
within  his  bosom  holding  something  there. 

"Mercy,  Moor!"  uttered  the  queen,  already  apprehending  the 
vengeful  dagger  at  her  throat. 

"  Thy  blessing  has  been  deadly  to  my  race, — why  not  to  me?  A 
louder  scream  will  kill  me,"  said  the  Moor. 

She  looked  up :  the  dagger  she  had  ijmagined  was  a  sort  of  encased 
paste  or  pencil,  like  his  thumb,  held  in  the  physician's  hand. 

"  Before  your  guards  can  slay  me,  feel  my  worst  of  weapons,"  said 
the  bearded  Moor,  and  passed  his  aromatic  pencil  around  her  head  again. 

^'  I  do  not  fear  you,"  said  the  queen,  sitting  up  and  calling  her 
Castilian  courage  back. 

"  Nor  I  thee,  ray  sovereign." 

"  Was  it  sorcery  that  healed  me  ?" 

**  Yes,  or  what  is  the  same  to  Spaniards, — knowledge." 

"  Thou  art  Ibn  Roshd  ?" 

"  I  am  he." 

"  My  price  is  on  thy  head." 

'*  Take  the  price  thyself,  and  take  my  head." 

"Wherefore?" 

"  To  equip  the  Genoese.  Without  him  thy  glory  will  be  but  Hero- 
dias's  shame  when  she  won  the  Baptist's  head." 

"  I  am  thy  queen." 

"  I  am  thy  physician." 

"  What  healing  is  in  thy  hands,  Ibn  Roshd  !" 

"  They  never  took  life,  my  liege." 

"  Thy  countenance  has  healing,  too." 

"  It  has  seen  much  pain  :  it  can  even  feel  for  thee." 

"  Am  I  so  heartless  ?" 

"  Glorious  means  the  same." 

"Infidel!" 

"  Yes,  if  thou  art  believer." 

"  Is  it  not  true  that  thou  art  old  Averroes?" 

"  Most  true,  inquirer." 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  thou  hast  walked  unburied." 

"  So  hast  thou." 

"  O  man  ungallant !  I  am  but  forty." 

"  That  makes  thee  too  old,  for  how  little  thou  knowest,  daughter  I" 

"Why?" 

"  To  empty  thy  kingdom  of  its  riches,  its  willing  and  brawny  arms, 
because  thou  canst  not  alter  the  source  of  thy  people's  dreams." 

"  Their  heresies  ?" 

"  Heresies  taught  by  women  to  their  infants  ere  the  mind  has  eyes. 
I  was  taught  Islam,  as  thou  wast  taught  Mary,  before  I  could  know. 
It  is  my  dream :  I  cannot  drive  it  out.  When  thou  shalt  kill  me, 
directly,  I  will  turn  my  dying  eyes  toward  Mecca :  my  mother  taught 
me  so." 
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**  When  will  men  believe  the  truth  ?^' 

'^  When  mothers  teaoh  them  not  dreams/' 

'^  Thou  defamest  woman  T' 

'^  Thou  seest  man  :  the  Moor,  the  Jew,  the  Spaniard,  all  had  mothers 
who  taught  them  dreams.'' 

^^  My  head  aches  more.  I  can  trust  thee.  Pencil  my  brows  again, 
and  talk  to  me.     Sir,  I  would  know  something  and  do  the  best" 

The  Moor  eently  composed  her,  did  her  bidding,  and  sat  upon  the 
carpet  at  her  side,  speaking  in  her  ear  like  the  equal  wind  in  the  olive 
grove  making  but  audible  music : 

^^  I  am  Averroes  because  I  am  of  his  blood ;  he  was  the  father  of 
my  fathers.  So  vindictive  is  man  at  the  publication  of  knowledge,  so 
unjust  the  censors  of  every  age,  that  old  Averroes,  after  his  d^rada- 
tion  at  the  mosaues,  decreed  that  only  one  son  of  his  in  each  succeeding 

feneration  should  be  educated  in  his  knowledge,  and  the  taper  light  be 
anded  down  the  dark  of  time.  O  aueen,  I  am  the  hunted  leper  of 
that  deadly  wisdom  I  I  steal  by  nignt  from  sufferer  to  sufferer,  and 
keep  my  lamp  in  oil  by  blessings  like  to  thine.  The  pencil  I  used 
upon  thy  aching  head  how  willingly  would  I  present  to  the  tired  heads 
and  minds  of  sll  my  fellow-men,  but  it  b  sorcery  I" 

"  I  pardon  thee,  Ibn  Roshd, — though  thou  art  old  Averroes." 

'^  Pardon  is  always  medicine,  mv  liege :  I  need  it.  Science  is  ever 
loyal  to  the  state  and  knows  the  folly  of  rebellion.  The  movement  of 
progress  is  persuasive,  like  the  twisted  screw,  which  sidewise  turned 
penetrates  steadily ;  but  iron  dogma  rides  with  its  lance  rough-shod 
and  shocks  instead  of  softening." 

"  Thou  art  pleading  for  Granada." 

'^  No,  for  Spain.  Mahomet's  curse  is  on  Granada,  the  curse  of  his 
crude,  positive  intellect  and  sensuous  heart.  In  happy  climes  like 
Syria  and  Spain  the  Arab's  taste  has  modified  his  bigotry  and  made 
his  domestic  slavery  to  his  women  something  like  architectural  home. 
Back  into  Africa  and  the  desert  sands  the  Moor  will  go  and  be  a  jackal 
aeain.  But,  Isabella,  thou  canst  find  a  world  and  make  all  races  and 
all  ages  debtors  to  thy  name.  This  world  that  is  a  cage  thou  canst 
uncage." 

"  How,  physician  ?" 

'^  Equip  this  sailor.  Set  his  constellation  in  thy  reign.  Make 
wisdom  honor  thee." 

"  I  will.     What  is  thy  fee  for  healing  me  ?" 

^^  Belief,  my  queen,  from  carrying  this  dim  taper  of  my  fiatthers 
farther  on.  Let  wisdom  rise  in  the  west  and  light  mankind.  Let 
the  afflicted  sons  of  Averroes  be  free  and  receive  for  Fame  the  grave." 

Columbus,  still  weak,  almost  native,  waited  in  the  hands  of  his 
friends  and  saw  Granada  fall. 

Talavera  had  become  convinced  that  the  theories  he  combated  when 
Columbus  came  to  Spain  and  sought  that  prior's  patronage  were  right, 
— ^that  the  earth  had  endless  yet  measured  longitude,  and  that  paths 
went  round  it. 

He  was  a  long,  shambling,  unhearty  man,  whose  slow  conviction, 
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he  thought,  was  the  scientific  and  conservative  demoDstration  of  Co- 
Id  mbaa's  s;eniuB. 

"  Don^  let  this  man  get  ahead  too  fast.  You  will  apoil  him," 
Maculated  Takvera  everywhere.  "I  am  sitting  on  him.  Get  him 
humble  enough,  and  he'll  do  very  well, — after  a  time." 

"  Yes,"  said  Greraldini,  "  when  he's  dead.  Why  did  you  bold  him 
back  till  you  could  comprehend  in  six  years  what  presently  every 
ecbool-child  will  know  at  six  years  of  ^e?" 

"  Now,"  observed  Talavera,  "  I  don't  intend  to  be  annoyed  by  that 
remark.  It  is  made  to  me  every  day.  It's  enough  to  know  that  I'm 
conscientious.     I  intend  to  be  personally  informed,  like  St.  Thomas." 


"  Exactly  I"  snapped  Bishop  Deza.  "  When  this  man  has  been 
some  time  cmeified  and  you  have  put  your  paws  in  all  his  wounds,  yon 
will  discover  that  he  is  dead." 

Deza  was  bepome  a  fierce,  fertile-headed  man,  and  his  influence  on 
Columbus  was  not  inconsiderable. 

"  Monk,"  said  Colambus  to  the  dullard  Talavera,  "  I  know  if  you 
disappoint  the  queen  she  will  degrade  you.  You  will  no  more  he  her 
oouKssor.  Remember  my  terms:  life  and  hereditary  admiralship 
over  all  iny  seas,  equal  in  all  regards  to  Fadrique  Enriquez,  grand- 
father of  King  Ferdinand  and  Admiral  of  Spain;  viceroy,  with  ray 
own  governors,  of  all  new  lands,  and  co-judge  of  all  disputed  traffic 
between  my  lands  and  Spain ;  one-tenth  of  all  that  is  found  to  come 
to  me." 

"  Why,  the  clothes  you  wear  are  not  paid  for." 

"  Nor  the  ideas  you  are  trading  upon. 

"  I  hear  that  you  want  to  marry  some  kinswoman  of  Admiral 
Fadrique  Enriquez.     Perhaps  you  will  expect  to  many  your  sod  in 
King  Ferdinand's  family." 
Vol.  LI.— 28 
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"  No  doobt/' 

^*  This  man/'  said  Talavera  to  the  queen,  '^  must  be  kept  back." 

"  This  man/*  said  Geraldini,  ^*  is  full  of  compelling  love.  Your 
HiehnesSy  why  not  take  his  sons  when  he  is  despatched  abroad  and 
make  them  your  children's  pages?" 

^'  Has  he  more  than  one  son,  tutor  ?*' 

'^  He  has  a  son  born  here  in  Spain^  of  the  beautiful  Beatrix  you 
saw  in  Cordova." 

''  I  am  rejoiced  at  that.     King  Ferdinand  admired  her." 

The  n^otiations  with  Columbus  went  on  all  spring.  He  pined  to 
return  to  Palos  and  Beatrix. 

Nufiez  also  pined  for  some  one. 

Was  it  the  little  Noama? 

Ever  since  the  fall  of  Granada,  Nufiez  and  Ibn  Boshd,  the  latter  a 
mysterious,  fitful-moving  man,  had  been  inquiring  and  searching  in 
Granada  for  something  lost. 

The  Moorish  doctor  hunted  the  old  city  through,  but  its  small 
houses,  almost  exactly  like  each  other,  with  few  windows,  small  walled 
yards,  steep  situation,  and  little  streets  as  circuitous  and  similar  as  the 
tendrils  of  a  willow-tree,  were  at  night,  when  Ibn  Roshd  stole  from 
shadow  to  shadow,  as  silent  as  the  caves  of  the  dead  in  their  cemeteries. 

"  They  have  not  been  heard  of,"  said  the  Moor  to  Nufiez.  "  I  have 
no  art  to  discover  the  living,  having  been  so  long  dead  myself.  If  I 
dared  make  myself  known  and  they  were  here  sick,  they  would  send 
for  me." 

Nufiez  had  some  employment  in  the  queen's  apartments,  in  the 
Alhambra,  where  she  sometimes  slept  and  ate.  He  was  a  steward  of 
her  table,  and  when  disengaged  he  haunted  the  towers  looking  down 
into  the  city  with  his  heart's  hopes  often  dimming  his  eyes. 

A  Moorish  suburb  was  within  the  Alhambra's  walls,  lying  under 
the  eastern  battlements,  and  so  densely  peopled  that  its  twenty  thou- 
sand souls  occupied  the  space  of  three  or  four  acres,  vet  in  small  low 
houses.  The  tenure  of  these  inhabitants  was  threatened  by  the  soldiery, 
and  the  monks  were  already  ^^  purifying"  the  gorgeous  gossamer  haUs 
of  the  Moor's  Alhambra  and  mosque,  whitewashing  his  art  away  and 
substituting  quicklime  for  the  gold  and  indigo  of  the  artists.  To 
appear  entirely  tractable  to  this  sort  of  fanaticism,  Joab  carried  a  jar 
of  whitewash  and  a  brush  to  his  tower,  and  there,  like  the  other  lazy 
'^artists"  of  the  white-brush,  lay  down  feigning  sleep  whenever  in- 
truders approached. 

From  the  Tower  of  the  Captive  he  one  day  saw  a  house  never 
opened  before  throw  a  small  window  open ;  nothing  appeared  there  but 
an  arm  and  hand. 

Joab  looked  at  this  arm,  though  far  away,  with  almost  breathless 
awe.  When  the  window  soon  closed  he  projected  a  line  or  ray  to  it 
by  the  aid  of  a  point  in  the  battlements  and  an  object  between.  He 
hardly  knew  why  he  did  this,  but  in  the  tender  alertness  of  his  feel- 
ings that  delicate  revealed  arm  expressed  confinement,  and  Noama  had 
not  been  seen. 

After  some  days  the  arm  came  once  more,  and  rested  there  like  a 
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climbiDg  flower  limp  on  the  window-sill,  and  acain  slowly  went  back. 
In  a  moment  some  smoke  arose  from  the  chimney-hole.  So  subtle 
were  Joab's  nostrils  that  they  scented  something  in  that  smoke  several 
hundred  feet  away. 

'^Ibn  Boshd/^  he  said  that  night,  as  he  met  the  Moor  in  the 
suburb  of  the  Darro,  '^  I  think  some  one  is  dying  in  a  house  of  Alta 
Alhambra.  To-night  I  shall  go  over  the  house-tops,  by  a  line  I  have 
taken,  and  drop  down  in  the  street  before  that  house.  Will  you  be 
there  r 

"  Unless  man  prevents,  my  son." 

The  night  was  favorable,  and  as  noiselessly  as  he  could  creep  over 
the  heavy  tiles  Joab  came  to  the  wall  of  a  little  yard  and  opposite  the 
window  he  had  seen  from  the  tower. 

He  had  just  arrived  breathless  on  the  wall,  when  he  heard  a  sigh 
and  the  Moorish  words, — 

''  Alas  for  us !  Who  hath  awaked  us  from  our  bed  ?  It  shall  be 
but  one  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Paradise  shall 
be  full  of  joy.  Daughter,  if  thy  beloved  come  not,  pass  from  Almeria 
to  Tangier,  even  on  to  Fez,  where  is  thy  father  in  his  cousin^s  host. 
Read  me  again  of  the  book  that  lay  at  God's  feet  so  long  till  our  ances- 
tors took  it  down." 

A  voice  which  nearly  made  Joab  &int  and  fall  from  the  wall 
read  on : 

^'  *  Unto  whomsoever  we  grant  a  long  life,  him  do  we  cause  to  bow 
down  his  body  through  age.  Who  shall  restore  bones  to  life  when 
they  are  rotten  ?  He  who  produced  them  the  first  time.  Praise  be 
unto  him  in  whose  hand  is  the  kingdom  of  all  things,  and  unto  whom 
ye  shall  return  at  the  last  day  P  " 

"  Blessed  book  !    Oh,  could  I  see  my  father !" 

A  blow  fell  softly  upon  the  door. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  asked  the  voice  which  thrilled  Joab  Nufiez. 

'*  Prayer." 

"  It  is  too  late  for  prayer." 

"  But  not  for  love,    answered  the  knocker. 

'^  Blessed  be  Allah  !"  spoke  the  woman's  sigh.  *^  I  hear  my  Other's 
tone." 

It  was  the  voice  of  Ibn  Boshd.  As  the  Moor  entered  the  dwelling 
by  the  front  way,  Nufiez  slipped  down  inside  the  wall  and  stood  by 
the  door  in  the  yard. 

"  My  father,"  moaned  the  dying  woman,  "  thou  art  in  time  to  give 
me  thy  peace.  There  is  no  art  to  heal  me  now  in  all  Averroes's  physic. 
But  in  thy  kiss  I  feel  the  breath  which  kissed  me  ioto  being,  gave  me 
beauty  like  the  flower,  and  let  me  be  a  mother,  too.  Noama,  this  is 
thy  grandsire." 

"  Hail  to  our  GJod  !"  exclaimed  Ibn  Roshd.  "  I  see  the  ardent  eye 
of  Beduan  Ben  Egas  and  his  supple  length  of  limb  in  thy  Noama." 

"  Father,"  said  the  dying  woman,  "  she  was  beloved  in  Cordova, 
but  her  love  of  mother  was  too  strong  for  self.  To  nourish  me  she 
lost  her  Christian  lord  and  friend.  What  canst  thou  do,  so  old  and 
wandering,  for  my  child  ?" 
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"  Nothing,"  Noama  answered.  "  But  I  am  of  the  tribe  of  Gabtan 
and  the  blood  of  Castile:  knowledge,  courage,  and  love  are  wealth 
enough  for  me." 

"  I  can  make  thee  happy,  my  dying  daughter,  by  the  magic  of  our 
love  breathed  here  together.  Throw  open  the  door,  Noama,  and  give 
my  dying  offspring  breath  !" 

As  Noama  opened  the  door  she  was  taken  in  the  arms  of  Joab 
Nufiez. 

"  Granada  falls,  but  thou  art  true,  papa !"  Noama  cried.  "  Mother, 
he  has  come  to  me." 

At  the  attempt  to  articulate  her  joy  the  daughter  of  Ibn  Boshd 
died  in  his  arms. 

"  All  is  over,"  said  the  old  physician.  "  Sob  not  over  the  dead, 
but  the  evil  who  live.  The  divine  energy  blessed  her,  made  her  happy 
with  dawn  and  fruit,  and  relieved  her  from  age  and  traditions.  Hail 
to  our  God  !     Noama,  dost  thou  love  this  Christian  ?" 

Her  answer  was  to  weep  upon  Joab's  breast.  She  was  a  woman 
now  after  the  lapse  of  years. 

"  He  loves  thee,  child,"  spoke  Ibn  Roshd :  "  Nature  spared  him 
evil  thinking.  The  faultless  good  thy  lover  hath  he  takes  no  virtue 
in  to  despise  them  who  are  more  tempted.  Nature  has  no  morals  but 
sincere  selection  and  content.  To  marry  is  to  send  the  blissful  energy 
on  and  on  and  give  to  our  descendants  thrills  of  love  and  birth  like 
thine.     What  is  thy  God,  Noama  ?" 

"  Grandsire,  he  is  Nature's  bright  inhabitant  everywhere." ' 

"  It  is  enough.  My  son,  my  friend,  dear  Joab,  stand  thou  in  the 
door,  while  Noama  and  I  pass  into  the  street  a  moment.  Hold  thy 
hand  against  the  door-post,  that  Noama  may  pass  beneath  it  when  she 
enters  back.  This  is  the  Moorish  marriage,  which  costs  no  fee.  Quick, 
for  I  am  seen  at  my  peril !" 

Noama  and  her  mother^s  sire  went  out  into  the  narrow  street. 

Noama  entered  and  passed  beneath  Joab's  arm  and  became  his  wife. 

A  voice  from  behina,  a  Spanish  voice,  exclaimed, — 

"  Ibn  Koshd,  known  to  the  Church  as  old  Averroes,  I  arrest  thee 
for  sorcery  and  old  age  !" 

"  Thou  savest  me  from  skulking,  friend.  Take  me  away  to  the 
Holy  Office." 

Nufiez  remained  to  bury  the  dead  and  comfort  his  wife. 

Eeduan  Ben  Egas,  the  lion  of  Granada,  lived  to  know  that  his 
grandchild  was  happy  and  died  by  King  Boabdil,  his  cousin,  at  the 
battle  of  the  Gradisuelda  in  the  land  of  Morocco. 

"  Oh,"  spoke  Noama  in  her  husband's  arms,  "  what  love  is  like 
that  which  honors  our  parents  first  and  feels  their  blessing  ever  with 
us!" 

"  Yes,"  said  Joab,  "  thy  days,  Noama,  *  shall  be  long  in  the  land.' 
The  promise  is  in  the  soul  of  filial  love ;  it  was  breathed  at  the  earliest 
death." 

"  What  land,  my  darling  one?" 

^'  The  land  that  is  coming  soon." 
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CHAPTER   X. 

DON   ADMIBAIi. 

TaLiAVERA  came  to  an  arrangement  with  Colon  on  behalf  of  his 
sovereigns  and  their  council.  Mendoza  was  the  power  which  carried 
conservatism  down. 

"  Bishop  Talavera/'  spoke  Queen  Isabella  with  a  frown,  **  why  will 
you  dicker  with  that  gentleman  ?  Equip  Sefior  Colon,  or  I  will  turn 
the  matter  this  day  over  to  our  Bishop  Deza." 

The  arrangements  were  made,  as  &r  as  the  enterprise  went,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Alhambra,  by  a  window  which  gave  a  glorious  view  of 
the  ravine  of  the  city  and  the  camp-crowned  hills.  The  priestly 
financiers  of  the  two  realms  were  present,  Quintanilla  and  Santangel. 

Not  far  away,  the  king  and  queen  sat  in  the  Hall  of  the  Sisters, 
surrounded  by  Colours  abettors,  Perez,  Deza,  Mendoza,  Geraldini,  Don 
Andreas,  and  Bobadilla,  and  with  the  latter  her  freedwoman,  a  happy 
wife,  Noama,  for  the  moment  her  attendant.  There  was  the  Prince 
Joan,  a  gallant  youth  of  fifteen,  playing  his  guitar,  while  his  widowed 
sister,  Isabella,  gave  little  Princess  Katharine  the  steps  of  the  dance. 
A  few  ladies  of  honor  and  young  nobles  of  Juan's  court  loitered 
about 

Suddenly  Talavera  entered  and  spoke : 

^^  Highnesses,  I  have  given  yonder  man  Colon  all  he  wants,  but  he 
wants  the  earth." 

*^  A  round  earth,  I  suppose,  prior?"  asked  King  Ferdinand,  which 
allusion  to  Talavera^s  former  heresy  on  that  subject  the  prior  did  not 
detect,  though  everybody  smiled. 

*^  He  wants  to  be  admiral,  arbitrator,  chief  of  council,  nuncio,  and 
the  fiend  knows  what,  over  all  he  discovers." 

"  Well,  fool,"  snapped  the  fierce  Mendoza,  "  he  takes  from  nothing 
of  ours  or  thine." 

"  But  he  wants  a  tenth." 

'^  Of  the  moon,  thou  numskull  I  Suppose  he  delivered  us  the  moon 
right  here,  should  we  not  pay  him  a  tenth  ?" 

"  No,"  protested  Talavera.  "  It  becomes  not  the  honor  of  the 
state  to  give  them  of  base  degree  such  claims  and  titles  in  Spain." 

"  What  degree  wouldst  thou  have  but  in  the  Church,  or  the  moon  ?" 
asked  Mendoza.  "  Who  made  thee  scourer  of  our  arms  and  blazon- 
ries? Gret  thee  back,  and  promise  the  child  his  trinkets,  lest  thou  jew 
awav  a  world." 

Mendoza's  age  and  instant  sense  settled  any  hesitating  doubts. 
Ferdinand  appreciated  his  beards  hug  upon  all  state  subjects,  rough  and 
kind. 

In  a  few  minutes  Talavera  came  back,  pale-faced,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  The  knave  has  gone.  I  found  him  not,  and  followed  through 
these  Moorish  tangles  to  the  Portal  of  the  Vine,  and  down  the  plane 
there  rode  Sir  Colon  on  his  mule  at  a  trot.  '  Come  back !'  I  cried. 
'  No  questions  shall  be  asked.     You  are  getting  on  too  fast  I' " 

^  What  did  he  answer?'^  asked  John  Perez. 
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"  No  more  than  if  he  had  been  Boabdil,  who  rode  away  throng 
the  same  gate  so  lately." 

''  This  comes  of  thy  plan  of  '  keeping  this  man  down/  '^  Don  An- 
dreas Cabrera  said.     "  He  is  off  for  France,  I  hope." 

"  And  so  do  I,"  cried  Bobadilla.  "  Woald  we  had  kept  this  qnes- 
tion  where  it  started,  with  women,  or  with  their  husbands  I" 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?"  cried  Isabella.    "  Talavera  will  not  obey  me." 

^  Ask  the  king,  my  father.  He  can  be  just  as  any  man,"  Prince 
Juan  answered. 

"  Ferdinand,  why  don't  you  speak  ?"  Isabella  sighed. 

"  It  is  not  my  place  in  Castile,"  replied  Ferdinand. — ^*  Here, 
Noama,"  he  added,  passing  on,  '^go  find  thy  husband,  Nufiez.  He 
will  catch  Colon,  if  any  good  fellow  can.  Take  him  my  ring,  and  by 
it  let  him  seize  any  mule  in  the  Alhambra,  be  it  the  Cardinal  Men- 
doza's  or  the  queen's,  and  wait  for  the  queen's  letter." 

Noama  was  gone  like  a  moonbeam. 

**  Write  it,  Ferdinand  !  Why  will  you  plague  me  so?"  breathed 
Isabella,  coming  forward  and  kissing  him. 

"  My  name  or  yours  ?"  asked  Ferdinand. 

"Both,  husband." 

"  Then  mine  will  do." 

Nufiez  appeared  in  the  patio,  dressed  as  he  was,  yet  neat.  Ferdi- 
nand handed  him  a  letter  and  received  his  ring. 

"  Good  publican,  you  have  been  burned  in  the  Inquisition,  I  hear, 
on  false  charges.  Your  little  property  has  been  taken  from  you.  Still 
you  are  a  Spaniard,  I  hope  ?" 

"  The  Queen,  the  King,  and  Castile !"  answered  Nufiez.  "  God 
preserve  them !" 

"  I  recollect  that  you  nourished  Sefior  Cristoval  Colon.  More  than 
that,  you  preserved  the  honor  of  his  wife.  You  will  not  forfeit  your 
character  now,  because  you  cannot :  it  is  inherent,  friend." 

Ferdinand  was  the  centre  of  all  approbation  as  he  thus  threw  away 
the  consort  in  the  monarch. 

**  Mark  me,"  continued  Ferdinand.  "  You  are  to  ride  after  Colon 
and  keep  him  in  sight.  He  is  no  doubt  going  to  Cordova  and  to  his 
lady.  At  the  bridge  of  Pinos  overtake  him, — not  till  then.  If  he 
turns  back  before  he  reaches  the  bridge  of  Pinos,  you  are  to  ride  before 
him  and  deliver  this  letter  back  to  me.  If  he  touches  the  bridge  of 
Pinos  with  his  mule's  hoofs,  arrest  him  there.  He  will  then  bring  this 
letter  back  himself.  Thou  art  my  trusted  subject,  and  thy  wife  is 
ours." 

Nufiez  never  spoke,  but  never  as  at  that  moment  did  he  look  the 
Jew  bent  on  overtaking  a  bargain.  His  nose  seemed  to  blow  a  courier's 
note,  a  post-horn,  as  he  rattl^  down  under  the  gate  of  judgment  and 
its  uplifted  hand  and  trotted  through  the  cow-paths  of  Granada. 

'^  I  am  so  glad  this  business  is  off  my  mind,"  sighed  Isabella. 

"And  on  mine,  dear?"  added  Ferdinand. 

"  You  are  a  man." 

"  So  I  would  be,  wife  ;  thou  meanest  well,  but  circumstances  decide 
the  policy  of  all  such  things,  and  policy  is  the  best  morals  kings  can 
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afibrd.  I  have  thought  more  upon  this  Genoese  and  his  plan  than  I 
have  said.  I  have  marked  that  bis  supporters  are  few  but  sincere;  so 
are  ours.  He  has  been  hard  tried ;  that  is  his  education.  Now  that 
he  has  exacted  a  royal  rank  and  commission,  it  pleases  me :  we  want 
new  nobles.  If  he  repents  before  he  comes  to  the  bridge  of  Pinos  and 
is  a  retreater  into  our  bounty  again,  he  is  not  fit  to  find  the  Indies,  but 
is  another  Boabdil,  selling  his  country  for  our  pay.  That  country,  if 
he  proves  it  there,  will  make  me  greater  than  the  Turk,  whom  I  will 
drive  out  of  Europe  with  a  golden  oar." 

^^My  gallant  lover!"  cried  Isabella,  falling  upon  Ferdinand's 
neck. 

*'  My  father,  could  I  live  to  see  you  what  you  must  be  1"  spoke 
Prince  Juan,  taking  Ferdinand's  hand. 

Tenderly  Ferdinand  kissed  his  son,  for  Juan's  hand  was  clammy 
and  cold. 

Columbus  never  saw  Granada  as  he  passed  it  by  and  entered  upon 
the  plain  that  was  the  garden  of  Damascus  to  the  Moors.  The  army- 
rutted  road  his  mule  picked  the  way  over;  he  looked  not  back  to 
Granada,  nor  even  heaid  its  drums  and  clarions  play  in  the  conveyine 
winter  air.  Six  miles  he  passed  over,  and  trod  upon  the  bridge  of 
Pinos.     Then  he  turned  and  muttered, — 

**  Shall  I  not  give  it  up,  and  save  that  farther  shore  from  their  pol- 
lution ?  Here  is  the  Genii,  floody  at  my  feet.  How  sweet  it  were  to 
drown,  had  I  not  love  and  oflspring !" 

The  road  to  love  is  the  pigeon's  flight,  and  Colon  turned  his  mule 
toward  Palos  by  Cordova.  As  he  did  so  he  looked  down,  and  saw 
that  all  he  possessed  in  the  world  was  Isabella's  gift,  one  suit  of  clothes 
and  a  mule. 

"  Alduya  /"  came  a  sound.     *^0  hala  hala  /" 

^'  There  was  a  time,"  Columbus  said,  *'  when  this  upstart  family  of 
Aragon  felt  the  might  of  the  sailors  of  Genoa.  Three  royal  brothers 
came  at  once,  whipped  captives,  to  our  city.  They  have  hated  G^oa 
ever  since." 

^'  Traigo  notieias  mvy  bueffiaar  exclaimed  some  one  coming  fast 
upon  a  mule. 

"  A  robber,  maybe,"  Colon  thought.  "  Well,  he  is  Spanish  !  to  hell 
with  him  r 

As  his  hand  clutched  his  knife  he  looked  well  at  the  comer,  who 
cried, — 

^^  Upon  my  word,  admiral,  as  a  starter  you  are  a  success  !  Thb  is 
the  bridge  of  Rnos :  I  have  a  letter  for  you  from  the  king." 

"  More  lies,  more  delay.     I  will  not  read  it." 

*' Pardon,  sir,  you  are  in  Spain,  and  the  king's  letter  is  a  com- 
pliment." 

"  I  have  come  six  miles  on  the  way  out  of  Spain." 

'^  And  that  is  no  great  part  of  the  voyage  the  king  will  send  you 
upon.  My  master,  beware  of  the  haughty  head.  To  serve  is  better 
than  to  rage." 

"  Do  you  prate,  too  ?" 

"  Not  often.    I  love  your  wife ;  she  was  my  o'ergrown  child.    Her 
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Bcm  is  &l§o  yotus.     Both  love  and  pride  Bpeak  1^  me.    Be  ooorteom^ 
and  lose  not" 

Columboe  opaied  the  letter.     It  aaid, — 

"  To  OUE  VEIX-BELOVED  CeBTOVAL  ColON  : 

"  Beholding  the  spirit  with  which  you  resent  slights  not  intended 
hy  08,  and  willing  to  concede  your  demande  (o  full  and  adequate 
honors  and  partitions  of  the  lands  and  salvages  we  donbt  not  you  shall 


make ;  desirous,  also,  to  keep  our  word  and  fame  with  men  of  letters, 
and  to  have  our  subjects'  love,  that  love  maj  be  the  law  of  Spain,  we 
command  the  courtesy  of  Admiral  Colon's  retnm  to  our  palace  of  the 
Alhambra  npon  the  breaking  of  this  seal,  to  sign  and  settle  for  his 
departure  to  New  Spain,  or  Western  Ind.  Ferdinand." 

"  I  swear,  my  friend,"  muttered  Columbus,  "  but  for  Beatrix,  the 

flower  of  Spain,  I  would  not  go." 

"  Come,  master,"  said  Nufiez,  taking  the  sailor's  mule  by  the  bridlt 
The  pair  dismounted  at  the  Alcazaba.     With  ceremony  not  nn- 

mixed  with  chagrin,  Talavera  conducted  Colon  to  the  Alhambra  bath% 
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where  he  was  steamed  in  hot  chambers,  kneaded  and  anointed  by 
Christian  Moors,  and  showered  with  oold  water,  which  restored  his 
strength.  At  evening  he  was  perfumed  and  arrayed  in  silken  hose, 
soft  shoes  like  moccasins,  a  belted  frock  and  Flemish  collar  low  upon 
his  neck,  and  a  ^wn  or  robe  of  fur-lined  lapels  with  sleeves  inserted 
of  the  bright  colors  of  the  day.  Shaved,  shampooed,  stimulated  with 
wine,  he  now  was  taken  to  the  Hall  of  the  Ambassadors. 

As  he  entered  that  exquisite  living  lantern  the  king  stepped  forth, 
the  queen  sat,  Prince  Juan  received  Columbus  with  open  hand.  He 
knelt  to  the  queen  and  kissed  her  hand,  but  it  was  not  the  kiss  of  old 
times. 

Now  as  he  kissed  the  qaeen's  flesh,  the  living  thought  was  Beatrix, 
star  of  the  sailor's  heart. 

"  Don  Cristoval,"  spoke  Isabella, — "  we  have  raised  thee  by  that 
name  to  our  r^ard, — King  Ferdinand,  for  Castile,  will  further  arrange 
with  thee  to  be  onr  admiral,  partner,  and  viceroy  in  the  learned  con- 
cerns so  long  postponed,  but  not  forgotten. — Friends,  let  us  to  the 
mass/' 

Upon  the  arm  of  Fadrique  Enriquez,  Admiral  of  Castile,  Colon 
walkea  to  the  mezquita,  or  Christianized  mosque.  Down  came  the 
music  from  the  gallery.  The  host  was  raised.  Columbus  prayed  for 
Beatrix  and  his  babe. 

To  the  frugal  refectory  beyond  the  Alhambra's  fish-pond  the  white- 
haired  man  was  now  conducted.  Oonsalvo  de  Cordova  sat  by  him. 
The  king  said, — 

"  Sir,  my  cousin,  your  lady,  must  be  kind  to  you.  Tell  her  King 
Ferdinand  has  kept  his  word." 

Columbus  told  the  tale  of  the  Indies  again,  none  disputing  his 
propositions  now.     Old  Mendoza  spoke  when  he  had  finished : 

"  The  Church  will  be  proud  of  this  her  son,  some  day,  and  I  am 
proud  of  him  already." 

The  last  issue  to  be  settled  was  the  hard  cash. 

Ferdinand  had  much  to  do,  present  and  prospective,  and  the  f^tes 
of  Granada  were  almost  uninterrupted.  Every  knight  wanted  to  joust ; 
the  Alhambra  court-yard  was  already  daily  crowded  with  these  bullies, 
whom  the  Moors  had  first  taught  to  ride  and  arm,  poking  each  other 
with  their  tent-pole  pikes. 

One  day  Deza  came  before  the  council  with  ceremony,  took  con- 
fidence from  the  bland,  sidewise  face  of  Ferdinand,  and  volunteered, — 

"  Great  queen,  Don  Cristoval  Colon  says  he  can  no  longer  stay  in 
Spain.  It  is  the  last  of  April.  To  return  to  your  shores  from  the 
Western  Ind  before  November's  storms  will  require  all  his  time,  and 
not  one  vessel,  not  one  man,  not  one  pound  of  subsistence,  not  one 
maravedi,  has  been  provided  him." 

"  King  Ferdinand,  why  is  this  ?"  asked  the  queen. 

"  Because  thou  hast  not  raised  the  money,  wife." 

"  Thou  ?     Are  we  not  partners  ?" 

"  No ;  we  are  merely  married.  Aragon  has  not  been  considered  in 
thy  venture.  Its  Catalans  are  fierce  and  maritime,  and  like  not  thy 
patronage  of  these  Gtenoese." 
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"  If  I  gave  permission  to  my  admiral,  was  it  not  enough?" 

'^  No ;  permission  to  discover  is  what  the  King  of  England  is  giving 
to  his  Italian  sailors, — and  they  do  not  sail.  It  will  cost,  madame, 
half  a  million  maravedis  to  set  forth  our  new  admiral.  Have  you  got 
the  money  ?'' 

"Treasurer  Quintanilla^''  inquired  the  queen  of  that  personage, 
turning  pale. 

**  I  have  it  not" 

The  queen  rose,  indignant  that  ways  and  means  stood  across  her 
path. 

"  GJentlemen,"  she  declared,  "  I  will  pawn  the  jewels  of  my  crown 
to  keep  my  word  !" 

"  Queen  of  Castile,"  exclaimed  the  king,  "  thy  jewels  are  already 
mortgaged  to  my  subjects  in  Barcelona  and  Valencia." 

"  Not  to  their  full  value.  I  will  compel  those  Jews  and  Lombards 
to  allow  me  more." 

"  In  Aragon,"  replied  the  king,  "  is  an  office  greater  than  mine. 
The  Justice  of  Aragon  wears  his  hat  while  he  gives  me  my  crown.  He 
is  my  prime  councillor;  I  dare  not  remove  him.  Lawyers  and  op- 
pressors fear  him  equally.     He  protects  the  foreigner  with  the  native." 

"  I  would  not  have  such  a  man  in  Castile  I"  exclaimed  Isabella. 

"  Thou  hast  not  such  a  one,"  Ferdinand  replied. 

"  Why  have  these  Jews  and  advantage-takers  money  to  lend  U>  mef 
I  will  drive  them  from  my  kingdom." 

"  Then  we  will  be  indeed  poor." 

"Ferdinand,  husband,  why  do  "you  humiliate  me?  Never  have 
you  failed  to  find  means  for  your  spouse." 

"Nor  ever  will,  Queen  Isabella.  I  shall  have  to  borrow  for  thee. 
That  it  is  to  be  a  Jew  and  a  Lombard.  Santangel,  relieve  the  queen, 
if  thou  knowest  how." 

The  queen  looked  on,  distressed  and  helpless  with  her  rich  Castile : 
Aragon  was  poor  as  Ferdinand  had  been  till  he  married  her. 

"There  are,  my  lieges,"  spoke  the  prudent  treasurer,  "but  two 
sources  of  instant  revenue, — the  Church  and  the  Commons.  The 
Church  is  glutted  with  its  own  revenues.  My  king,  if  you  sustain  me, 
I  will  hold  back  from  the  Church,  in  your  state  of  Aragon,  one-fourth 
of  the  admiral's  cost." 

"  I  will.     As  the  Church's  debtor,  I  shall  have  no  less  authority." 

"One-fourth  Quintanilla  engages  to  retain,  upon  the  queen's  com- 
mand, over  her  clergy  in  Castile." 

The  queen  grew  pale  again. 

"  I  shall  be  cursed  by  my  bishops  and  reported  to  Rome,"  she  said. 

"  I  will  be  at  Rome  myself  ere  Rome  be  here,"  spoke  Ferdinand. 
"  Have  all  our  orders  of  knights  submitted  to  our  monarchy  and  vested 
in  our  person  their  rich  masterships,  that  the  fat  monasteries  and  their 
swollen  orders  of  monks  shall  deny  us  a  loan  ?" 

"  I  yield  it,"  sighed  Isabella. 

"And  now,"  said  Santangel,  "the  brethren  of  the  admiral,  a  few 
who  gave  him  their  hearts,  and  with  their  hearts  their  hands,  when  he 
came  among  us  an  interesting  and  modest  guest,  have  contributed  an 
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eighth.  It  is  all  we  have :  we  give  it  to  the  winds  and  waves  in  the 
spirit  of  the  text :  '  Cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters^  and  it  shall  be 
returned  to  you  after  many  days/ '' 

'^Said  you,  King  Ferdinand/'  asked  the  queen,  with  her  quick 
sympathies,  ^^that  I  had  in  Castile  no  such  man  as  your  Justidat 
These  gentlemen  are  my  answer,  and  all  Castilians/' 

"Five-eighths  are  raised,"  King  Ferdinand  quietly  summed  up. 
"  Now,  three-eighths — three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  maravedis 
— remain.     Who  will  take  another  eighth  ?" 

"  The  admiral  himself,"  replied  Bishop  Deza.  '^  He  has  made  in 
Palos-Moguer  some  maritime  friends  who  advance  for  him,  Spanish 
sailors  who  would  outsail  the  Portuguese." 

"  Three-quarters  are  raised,"  oteerved  the  king.  "  Now  we  want 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  maravedis,  and  we  want  it  instantly." 

No  voice  replied. 

Queen  Isabella  trotted  her  foot  She  ran  over  in  her  mind  the 
Moors,  picked  to  pieces ;  the  Jews,  already  racked  by  the  Inquisition 
till  pain  hardly  dismayed  them  and  their  money  was  buried  in  expecta- 
tion of  their  general  exile. 

"  There  is  no  response,"  the  king  resumed.  "  Now,  if  the  queen 
will  take  into  full  partnership  my  merchant  subjects  of  Aragon,  and 

five  their  frugal  Wealth  an  equal  chance  with  Castile  to  divide  this 
talian  dream,  I  pledge  Barcelona  and  give  the  last  fourth." 

Isabella's  mouth  and  eyes  were  fixed  hard.  She  felt  the  overreach- 
ing craft  of  Ferdinand  in  thus  dividing  at  the  last  hour  her  sovereignty 
over  the  moon.  A  lady  outbid  by  a  man  at  an  auction  was  not  more 
outraged.     But  she  was  compelled  to  be  silent. 

John  Perez  arose. 

"  Sovereigns,  gentles,"  he  said,  his  fair  brown  hair  playing  around 
his  high,  indented  temples,  and  his  blue  eyes  twinkling  with  a  mischief 
which  puzzled  all  but  the  recondite  Ferdinand,  *'the  good  treasurer 
has  described  two  sources  of  revenue,  clerical  and  common.'  The  poor, 
alas  I  ye  have  always  with  you.  When  all  else  fails,  the  safety  of 
nations  lies  in  the  people.     For  them  I  speak." 

He  afiected  to  become  sober,  but  his  smile  would  not  entirely  go 
down,  a6d  played  bo-peep  behind  his  look  of  contrition. 

"  There  is  a  little  port  called  Palos.  Some  say  it  is  called  so  from 
the  masts  of  its  vessels  as  seen  from  the  town  of  Moguer.  Palos- 
Moguer  is  the  united  name  of  marsh  and  mart.  Highnesses,  we  are 
proud  of  Palos-Moguer.  Our  sailor-boys  put  forth  from  it  and  trade 
with  Ireland.  Some  of  them  wive  in  Ireland,  and  beauteous  are  their 
sweethearts.  Others  go  as  far  as  the  Hanse  towns  and  return  with 
strange  notions  not  wholly  orthodox.  They  are  also  accused,  alas  !  of 
smuggling  into  Portugal  and  doing  a  contraband  trade  with  the  infidel 
in  Morocco.  Sovereigns,  they  are  water-dogs,  and  will  leap  into  the 
sea  if  you  but  throw  them  a  stick." 

"  Ha,  prior,  thou  art  coming  to  thy  stick !"  exclaimed  King  Ferdi- 
nand. 

"  Let  him  finish,  husband,"  entreated  the  queen. 

^'  The  stick  has  been  laid  over  the  back  of  Palos-Moguer  by  the 
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king  and  oouncil.  We  are  not  as  conservative  as  Seville  and  Barcelona. 
Many  regulations  have  we  broken  in  our  hope  to  recoinmend  our  town 
to  fame  and  traffic.  We  acknowledge  our  fine.  We  compute  it  to 
be  one-fourth  of  the  expense  of  our  visitor,  the  admiral.  And  we 
will  pay  it  in  vessels,  already  in  our  port  Barcelona  must  not  sufier. 
Great  queen,  the  fourth  required  thy  Castile  still  gives :  be  tender  with 
Palos-Moguer  1" 

"  Take  up  with  him,  mistress,"  cried  Ferdinand.  "  Barcelona  has 
lost.    She  has  a  saucy  rival  in  Palos-Moguer." 

The  council  separated,  and  the  queen  and  king  were  left  alone. 

*'  Let  us  send  for  Colon  and  put  this  thing  behind  us  forever,"  said 
Isabella. 

^^  Isa,  nothing  that  is  great  with  imagination  can  be  put  behind  us. 
Our  children  and  their  settlement  on  thrones,  th^  interests  of  religion 
that  we  would  have  Spain  monopolize,  our  power  in  Italy,  the  expul- 
sion of  those  aliens,  the  Turk,  Africa,  the  upstart  Communes,  all  are 
but  heavy  burdens  on  our  heads  that  do  not  calm  our  hearts;  and  if 
we  discover  India  it  will  be  before  us  and  our  children,  like  an  ever- 
ignited  mine  in  a  si^e,  beautiful  and  dread." 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  thought  if  we  could  find  a  greater  Spain  in  the  western 
mists  we  would  be  happy." 

"  Happy  in  occupation ;  sad  and  grieved  with  responsibilities.  Our 
power  is  already  too  great  for  love  and  sentiment." 

«  Oh,  Ferdinand,  I  love  you !" 

"  Do  you  ?  If  you  possessed  me  absolutely,  then  you  would  be 
absolute,  and  I  dependent.  Steady  and  cool  are  the  kings  of  Aragon. 
Had  I  been  absolute  and  you  only  my  love,  would  you  be  less  de- 
pendent?" 

"  No.  My  heart  is  yours ;  my  head  is  a  poor  queen's,  puzzled  and 
flattered.     Once  you  petted  me." 

*'  That  was  before  all  petted  you.  My  wife,  I  have  not  been  more 
truant  than  you  to  the  idea  our  youthful  love  expressed.  I  may  have 
wandered  in  my  amours,  you  in  your  intellect  A  separate  estate  you 
made  for  Isabella,  reservations  of  right  and  of  dominion.  A  separate 
breast  I  chose,  sometimes  a  secret  kiss,  the  manna  of  the  errant  heart 
that,  sweet  when  picked  at  morn,  is  bitter  at  noon  and  night.  Oh, 
take  this  restitution:  I  have  loved  you.  None  other  can  make  me 
happy." 

"  I  know  I  can,  Fernando." 

"No.  Confidence  once  destroyed  is  not  brought  back  by  sighs. 
We  can  be  proper.  Be  now  all  queen,  and  dismiss  this  man  who  is 
upon  our  hands,  so  that  he  may  be  happy." 

"Father?" 

"  Yes,  and  thou  art  mother.  There  we  have  dear  pledges  of  mutual 
support.  Rude,  military,  unschooled,  still  I  will  give  my  femily,  which 
is  my  honor,  all  my  little  knowledge.  Kiss  me  I  there  is  still  Isabella 
on  thy  lip.     Now,  Don  Admiral  Cristoval !" 

"  Have  you  been  quarrelling?"  asked  the  Marchioness  of  Moya,  as 
she  came  in  with  her  husband,  Don  Andreas.  "  You  weep,  Isabella, 
yet  you  look  happy." 
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''These  ruptures  are  still  the  signs  of  love/'  old  Andreas  said. 
'^  The  wives  are  spunky  and  want  to  be  considered.  Beware  of  that 
time  when  you  quarrel  not  and  self  is  too  disinterested  I" 

''This  is  my  good  man/'  Bobadilla  said^  kissing  Andreas.  "I 
know  that  smile  my  fondling  can  make  upon  his  face :  I  know  I  please 
him.'' 

Columbus  entered  now,  when  the  spirit  of  domestic  love  was  cooing 
as  with  two  pairs  of  doves,  nested  in  tnis  great  Alhambra. 

He  was  well  arrayed,  sedate  beneath  his  new  honors,  yet  flushed  to 
know  he  should  depflurt. 

He  bent  the  knee. 

'^  Sir/'  said  Isabella  to  Columbus,  "  I  learn  that  you  are  married. 
Slight  not  your  love !  Praise  your  sweetheart  often !  Beauty  is 
woman's  intellect,  affection  her  soul.  There  is  no  realm  like  her  hus- 
band's neck.  Will  you  forgive  a  spoiled,  poor  queen  for  her  uncer- 
tainties of  word  and  time  ?     I  am  not  a  man." 

"  I  have  been  rebellious,  my  queen ;  I  acknowledge  it" 

"  So  have  my  children,  sir. 

"  Colon,"  said  Bobadilla,  '*  our  enterprises  hurt  our  patience.  But 
how  many  enterprises  has  the  queen  I  She  wants  your  confidence :  it 
will  cheer  her  worldly  disappointments  to  feel  that  your  loyalty  to  her 
is  also  love." 

"  Admiral  and  friend,"  said  Ferdinand,  "  we  have  been  rivals : 
let  us  be  so  still.  Love  my  queen, — with  all  her  faults  the  best  of 
queens." 

'*  Go  from  us,"  said  old  Andreas  Cabrera,  "  loaded  with  our  trust 
and  friendship.  But  come  not  back  till  thou  touchest  a  shore.  On 
and  on !  There  is  no  shore  so  far  and  lost  as  that  we  are  all  sailing 
toward  in  these  leaky  hulls  of  life.  Go;  but  you  will  see  me  no 
more." 

'*  The  temper  of  ideal  men  is  not  good/'  Columbus  spoke,  "  but 
they  are  not  revengeful.  I  say  '  good-by'  with  child-like  love  and 
gratitude.  If  I  succeed,  ye  stand  with  me  in  naked  fame.  Grod  and 
man  deal  with  us  according  to  our  times  I" 

"  Amen !"  spoke  all. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

GOOD-BY. 

Neab  the  church  at  Palos,  at  that  end  of  the  hamlet  where  the 
road  went  to  Moguer,  Pinzon's  farm-house  stood,  with  all  its  aspects 
inward.  This  house  admirably  served  the  purposes  of  the  united  family 
of  Joab  Nufiez,  since  they  were  protected  from  observation  and  gossip, 
and  had  room  in  the  farm-yard  for  exercise  and  play  and  animals  and 
kine.  The  great  gate  in  the  arch  of  the  tapia  wall  closed  upon  Colon, 
Beatrix,  Diego,  and  Fernando,  and  also  upon  Nufiez,  Noama,  and 
Noama's  grandfather,  Ibn  Boshd. 

The  physician's  arrest  had  been  only  momentary,  as  he  had  ob- 
tained control  over  Bishop  Deza  by  that  same  potency  of  superstition 
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which  made  religion  national  instead  of  personal :  Deza  believed  in 
science  as  the  magic  of  the  ancients  and  the  Arabian  genii,  and,  plying 
the  terrible  whips  of  the  Inquisition,  feared  death  and  expected  science 
to  transmute  his  existence. 

He  had  now  sent  Ibn  Roshd  in  Spanish  dress  to  be  the  interpreter 
of  Columbus  in  new-found  lands. 

Nufiez  had  also  altered  his  name,  by  permission,  and  was  steward 
of  the  expedition. 

As  Columbus  came  throueh  Cordova  from  Granada,  Admiral  of 
all  the  open  ocean,  the  equal  of  Admiral  Enriquez  in  rank,  and  there- 
fore as  high  as  the  king^s  grandfather,  the  Arana  family  suddenly  re- 
membered him.  He  had  brought  along  Beatrix's  chief  kinsman,  Diego 
de  Arana,  and  the  queen  for  Columbus  had  made  this  hidcUguejo  of  a 
squire  the  high  constable  of  the  enterprise. 

Thus  Beatrix  was  recognized  as  the  architect  of  the  family's  reha- 
bilitation. All  the  Aranas,  and  high-constable  Arana  especially,  looked 
upon  Columbus  with  awe  not  unmixed  with  dread. 

In  that  day,  as  medicine  was  slowly  rising  through  the  re-study 
of  the  ancients,  kings  kept  astrological  physicians,  like  the  barber  sur- 
geons of  Louis  XI.,  and  Deza's  Moor  doctor  was  his  amulet. 

The  old  man  knew  not  his  own  age,  and  computed  time  by  its  heal- 
ing agents:  his  ancestor  Averroes,  the  pupil  of  Avenzoar,  and  old 
Maimonides,  the  physician  of  the  Sultan  Saladin,  and  Oribasius,  doctor 
to  Julian,  mighty  men  who  healed  without  miracles  and  were  therefore 
sorcerers.  He  called  Columbus  to  him  now  and  looked  hard,  with  his 
dark  palm  shading  his  brown  eyes. 

"  O  Finder,"  he  said,  "  have  I  lived  down  to  thee  and  shall  we  sail 
together  to  the  lands  of  musk  ?  My  eyes  are  old  and  may  not  see  the 
aromatic  trees  upon  the  farther  shore,  but  man  shall  make  better  eyes 
and  see  the  jewels  in  yonder  glowing  planet's  crown.  On  you,  favorite 
of  ten  thousand  years,  descends  the  bliss  to  draw  the  gates  of  sunset 
back  and  look  upon  the  virgin  dawn  as  it  flies  round  the  earth  ! 
Columbus,  dove,  I  throw  the  gods  away  and  kneel  to  thee,  thou  golden 
heir  of  reason  and  of  flame !" 

"  I  stand  for  Jesus,  too,"  Columbus  said,  "  who  taught  man  love." 

"  What  said  he,  my  son  ?" 

"  *  Ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow-citizens 
with  the  saints.' " 

"Fellow-citizens?  Is  that  not  to  be  a  subject?  It  is  not  to  be 
slaves.  Hear  you  that  yesterday  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain  ? 
Next  it  will  be  the  Moors,  they  say.  Oh,  hasten,  that  I  may  go  and 
die  a  citizen  of  some  unspiteful  land." 

Beatrix  had  lived  all  her  life  but  the  past  four  years,  or  since  little 
Fernando's  birth,  with  the  passion  for  rank.  Instinctively  she  had 
seen  in  Columbus  the  intellect,  the  gravity,  and  the  gentleness  which 
are  correlatives  of  high  birth.  Sweetness  with  awe  expressed  her  esti- 
mate of  him,  practical  also,  with  the  courtier's  waiting  spirit,  but  with 
abundant  turns  and  devices,  and  he  had  triumphed. 

His  son,  Diego,  she  was  preparing  for  the  court,  to  be  a  page  of 
Prince  Juan,  and  diat  preferment  was  probable  for  Fernando,  too,  the 
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wondrous  docile  boy^  son  of  Colon's  waiting  years  of  indigence,  but 
of  appreciative  thoughts  and  studies. 

Fernando  was  the  son  of  the  idea  of  the  new  world,  Genoese  and 
Spanish ;  Diego  was  the  son  of  rollicking  youth  and  marriage  fancy 
free.  Di^o  loved  a  horse,  Fernando  a  book.  Sober  Castilian  was 
Fernando,  graceful,  brown-eyed,  speaking  his  native  tongue  sparingly, 
but  with  all  its  resonant  effect. 

To  Beatrix  that  marvellous  conception  of  a  son  seemed  the  equal 
of  its  father's  conception  of  the  world. 

No  more  she  looked  with  pride  on  Fernando's  going  to  the  court. 

To  be  separated  from  her  son  would  be  the  remanding  of  her  intel- 
lect back  to  solitude  again,  mistakes,  temptations,  and  woman's  credu- 
lous and  overweening  strains. 

Since  Columbus  came  from  Granada  he  had  not  been  Beatrix's 
suitor.  His  mind  was  now  full  of  his  enterprise,  and  difficulties  were 
still  in  the  way. 

Superstition,  as  it  had  been  the  first,  was  the  last  embarrassment 
of  the  Discoverer. 

The  monks  had  been  divided  and  conquered. 

The  people  now,  taught  Christianized  demonology  from  Carthage, 
Arabia,  Africa,  and  the  German  woods,  were  afraid  to  go  to  sea  with 
Science  at  the  helm. 

When  the  bell  in  Palos  tower  and  the  public  crier  called  the  sailor 
men  to  church,  and  in  the  iron  pulpit  the  notary  of  the  king  called  the 
citizens  to  the  agreeable  excursion  of  a  voyage  without  cargo  or  war- 
fare or  heavy  labor,  no  feith  responded  to  the  call  of  Christ,  "  Where 
is  your  faith  ?     Let  us  go  over  unto  the  other  side  of  the  lake  !" 

The  notary  addressed  the  people  and  read  the  sovereign's  command. 

Columbus  stood  forth  upon  the  tiles  of  the  church  floor,  beneath 
the  crier,  and  told  his  purpose. 

A  loud  howl  and  wail  arose  from  the  women.  The  little  children 
screamed,  they  knew  not  why. 

Voices  arose:  "This  sorcerer  is  the  devil  himself!  He  would 
decoy  us  upon  the  shoreless  sea  to  feed  us  to  his  fiery  hells  and  water- 
spouts. He  has  bewitched  the  queen  and  our  prior.  Kill  him  !  kill 
him!" 

Soldiery  stationed  in  the  church  preserved  the  life  of  the  Dis- 
coverer. 

Beatrix  saw  this,  and  trembled  for  the  life  of  Colon. 

She  felt  that  such  sailors  would  mutiny  at  sea  and  wreck  the  re- 
deemer of  the  farther  world. 

Columbus  did  not  flinch. 

"  The  jails  have  desperate  men  in  them :  I  prefer  sinners  to  the 
superstitious,"  said  he. 

The  prisons  of  the  district  of  Niebla  were  visited,  and  freedom 
from  prosecution  and  four  months'  advance  pay  were  proclaimed  to  the 
prisoners  if  they  would  sail.  A  few,  the  daring  individual  men  who 
carried  their  lives  in  their  hands  and  obeyed  only  the  bold  who  resem- 
bled themselves,  stepped  forth,  clanking  their  chains,  and  answered, — 

"  With  you  through  purgatory  or  to  hell !" 
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Tfae  pnBons  of  that  day  were  terrible  reflectioDs  upon  civilization 
and  government, — Moorish  boles  and  ruins,  wbere  robbers  and  mur- 
derers circulated  among  the  delicate  and  gentle  who,  prying  into  the 
nature  of  their  deities  and  doctt'ines,  stumbled  eomevhere  against  the 
breathing  wafer  or  the  Trinity. 

Seeing  Colon  walking  the  streets  with  two  men  as  greedy  and 
bloody  as  Barabbas,  Beatrix  pleaded, — 

"  My  love,  you  will  tie  stabbed  before  yon  can  hoist  a  sail." 


"  No,"  said  Colatnbus :  "  one  of  these  men  already  admires  me  and 
is  the  watch  upon  the  other,  whom  I  cannot  trusL  They  are  the 
penitent  and  the  impenitent  thief,  and  one  I  shall  take  with  me  to 
Paradise." 

The  ease  and  confidence  of  the  admiral  greatly  reoommended  him  to 
the  Pinzons  and  a  few  of  the  best  seafaring  men. 

"  I  never  saw  a  reading  man  with  such  courage,"  said  the  bull- 
mastiff  Pinzon.  "  He  can  handle  that  thing  called  an  astrolabe,  draw 
a  chart  of  places  he  never  saw,  so  that  by  it  you  can  sail  into  port,  and 
will  tame  a  highway-robber  by  his  eye." 
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'^  Martin/'  said  Sebastian  Rodriguez^  ^'  let  us  go  in  our  own  ship 
and  find  the  Indies  for  Palos-Moguer.  Give  him  his  cut-throats  and 
gallants.  Come  home  the  first,  and  break  the  heart  of  Seville-Bar- 
oelona.'* 

'^  I  shall  set  sail  on  a  Friday/'  muttered  Columbus^  baffled  by  this 
array  of  medisBval  ignorance.  '*  Friday  is  the  Moorish  Sabbath,  and  I 
will  break  two  superstitions  at  once.'' 

What  time  had  the  admiral  for  love  or  love's  leisure  and  monody, 
whilst  thus  presenting  his  touchstone  of  our  mother  globe  to  the  mis- 
educated  and  miracle-fed  ?  He  became,  for  the  time,  hard,  suspicious, 
preoccupied,  and  loved  not  his  species. 

Beatrix  wondered  if  she  would  ever  have  the  kiss  of  rapture  from 
him  again,  and  hungered  for  his  condescension. 

The  Pinzon  family  was  large  and  had  many  apprentices  and  debtors, 
and  that  they  meant  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  had  its  influence 
over  the  loquacious  and  feeble-minded. 

The  city  of  Palos  now  came  up  and  produced  an  old  ship  with  a 
deck,  the  Gallic,  the  Pinzons  put  in  the  baby  Nifia  for  Palos,  and 
the  Pinta,  which  the  crown  had  seized,  made  the  stingy  and  ramshackle 
expedition  to  find  Prester  John  and  the  Grand  Khan. 

Altering  the  name  of  the  old  Gallego  to  the  Holy  Mother,  or  Santa 
Maria,  Columbus  made  ready  to  set  sail  if  the  last  impediment,  the 
wind,  would  ever  blow.  The  first  days  of  August  had  come  upon  the 
parching  land  of  Southern  Spain. 

But  meantime  there  had  erown  up  in  Palos  the  idea  of  a  Man. 

Man,  the  living  reality,  had  cast  out  Fear,  because  he  was  gently 
fearless. 

Colon's  careful  years  as  navigator,  before  he  became  a  logician  and 
followed  the  ideas  of  learned  men  to  their  conclusion  in  a  western  shore, 
were  his  diploma. 

They  beheld  a  man  with  actual,  practical  skill,  a  mechanic  as  well 
as  sailor,  an  architect  as  well  as  draughtsman,  a  foreigner  of  manners 
lofty  enough  to  attract  the  bishops,  the  generals,  and  the  throne,  an 
artisan  who  saw  nothing  too  small  to  investigate  it,  and  a  gentleman 
of  purpose  whose  belief  in  the  unknown  was  as  sincere  as  the  clergy- 
man's prescribing  for  a  distant  world. 

He  broke  the  spell  of  old  theological  selection.  The  young  men 
of  Palos  were  to  succeed  him  as  discoverers  of  continents  and  seas 
because  he  had  shown  them  what  a  Man  could  do. 

The  perfect  happiness  of  Joab  Nufiez  and  his  wife  Noama  taught 
Beatrix  the  burden  of  pride. 

Noama  was  like  a  bird  left  in  the  morning  by  her  industrious  mate 

and  singing  all  day  from  the  recollection  and  for  the  repetition  of  his 

caress.    She  feared  not  the  curiosity  of  the  Palos  women,  and  walked 

down  the  earthen,  irr^ular  street  by  the  open  doors  and  small  arbored 

blind  alleys  where  the  women  were  still  talking  ocean  demonoloey 

after  the  men  had  forgotten  it,  and  on  Noama  went  to  the  fleet,  at  the 

bottom  of  a  lane  a  good  eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  where  leaned 

in  the  mud  at  low  tide  the  three  vessels. 

The  last  of  these  was  called  the  Nifia,  or  the  Baby,  as  she  seemed. 
Vol.  LI.— 80 
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a  cradle  of  the  deep,  and  yet  the  Baby  cradle  was  to  rock  Columbus 
home^  while  the  Holy  Mary  was  to  bleach  upon  the  Western  sand- 
bars. 

The  slippery  black  beach  had  grounded  row-boats  to  carry  water  to 
the  fleet  from  a  deep  well  dug  near  by.  Women  were  by  the  water- 
side exchanging  rude  pleasantries  with  the  men  aboard,  or  singing 
halves  of  choruses  to  and  fro : 

"  Good-by,  my  girl,  I'm  off  to-morrow : 

Will  you  be  trae  and  fair?" 
"  Where  shidl  we  write  you,  Jack,  when  we  would  borrow  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  where :  I  don't  know  where." 

**  Gk)od-by,  my  Jack ;  shall  we  expect  you 

When  Christmas  holds  its  £ELir? 
And  to  what  land  the  socks  we  knit  direct  you?" — 

"  We  don't  know  where,  we  don't  know  where." 

"  Gtood-by,  my  girl ;  we're  true  to  Polly, 

Unless  that  mermaid  dare 
Pull  your  true  Jack  ashore  in  mermaid  folly. 

We  don't  know  where,  we  don't  know  where." 

"  Gk)od-by,  my  Jack ;  we  will  confess  it 

If  Satan  lays  a  snare." 
"  And  if  we  slip  up,  Polly,  you  can  guess  it, — 

We  shan't  know  where,  we  shan't  know  where." 

"  Gk)od-by,  my  Jack ;  bring  me  a  present, — 

Thy  boy  and  mine  is  bare." 
"  Thou'lt  have  a  fan  from  plumage  of  the  pheasant 

We  don't  know  where,  we  don't  know  where." 

"  GkK)d-by,  Colon  I    Where  goes  my  sailor? 

MethiDKs  'tis  our  affair  I 
He'd  better  be  in  Moguer  with  our  jailer 

Than  not  know  where,  than  not  know  where." 

Beatrix  was  forbidden  to  eo  to  the  strand^  for  fear  of  the  coarse 

Eleasantry  of  the  crews,  but  looked  at  the  vessels  from  the  grassy  mound 
efore  Palos  church  of  evenings,  and  when  the  gorgeous  standard  of 
the  admiral  had  been  embroidered  with  the  cross  and  Christ,  it  was 
unfurled  upon  the  flag-ship  with  prayer  from  Prior  Perez  and  his 
monks. 

A  little  supper  was  given  at  Babida  by  John  Perez  to  the  double 
pair  the  afternoon  before  going  aboard.  Columbus  and  Nufiez  had 
both  confessed  to  the  prior,  and  were  to  leave  their  wives  behind  them 
in  his  charge.     Then  the  brethren  bade  them  adieu. 

"  Son  and  friend,"  said  Perez,  as  they  sat  in  his  cosey,  open-beamed 
library,  overlooking  the  little  fleet  and  the  ocean,  "from  my  window 
here  I  shall  watch  thy  disappearing  sails.  How  pleasant  are  the  con- 
cerns of  men  !  The  soured  and  saddened  parts  of  life  come  to  as  as 
clergymen,  the  diseased  brain  and  nerves,  the  hysterical  hearts ;  thou 
broughtest  us  fresh  things,  and  the  convent  has  been  like  a  lively 
factory  since  it  received  thy  living  idea.     I  may  never  see  my  friend 
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again,  bat  to  stay  is  often  as  uncertain  as  to  go.  Thou  mayest  return^ 
Cristovaly  and  find  me  dead.     Say,  then,  I  was  thy  iriend.^' 

"  This  is  my  shrine,  if  I  come  back/'  Columbus  said.  "  I  shall 
come  back  to  Rabida.  Friendship  has  been  my  steady  star.  As  we 
sink  from  favor  we  stand  the  deeper  in  the  wells  of  friendship.  Did 
I  depart  expecting  to  be  lost,  these  insignia  should  be  torn  from  my 
breast.     It  is  my  duty  to  come  back,  and  I  shall  come.'' 

"Oh,  bless  thee  for  those  words !"  breathed  Beatrix. 

"  My  son,  Nufiez,"  said  the  delicate  priest,  not  wishing  to  bring 
the  question  to  Beatrix  again,  "  wouldst  thou  that  I  marry  thee  to  the 
companion  thou  shalt  leave  ?^' 

Columbus  raised  his  eyes  from  the  floor,  but  not  to  Beatrix's 
face. 

She  looked  at  him,  and  was  the  least  embarrassed  of  the  two. 

"  It  is  love  I  need,  which  marriage  might  not  bring,"  she  mused 
aloud.  "  To  the  law  I  shall  never  go.  I  have  taught  ray  hands  to 
work  and  support  my  child.  When  he  is  old  he  will  support  me.  He 
has  no  height  to  fall  from,  no  fears  of  the  future.  He  is  my  treasure 
and  my  trust." 

"  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,"  John  Perez 
faltered  forth. 

Columbus  did  not  speak,  but  there  was  something  to  be  said,  all 
felt. 

Beatrix  hesitated  and  sobbed  forth, — 

"When  will  he&weme?" 

"  Whenf'  Columbus  uttered,  reproachfully. 

"I  shall  never  be  his  wife,  I  know.  I  have  passed  my  chance. 
Hearkening  to  the  advice  of  others  on  the  subject  of  the  heart,  I  have 
seen  my  lover's  heart  grow  cool.  He  will  return  a  great,  wise,  courted 
man;  these  honors,  now  merely  hung  upon  him,  will  be  beyond  the 
power  of  kin^  and  queens  to  tear  away.  The  world  will  claim  him, 
and  the  grandees  of  Spain  will  forbid  him  to  make  the  descent  to  me. 
But  if  he  returns  to  love  me  I  shall  have  all.  Let  Spain  take  all  the 
rest." 

"  There  is  yet  to-night,"  Joab  Nufiez  spoke.  "  He  is  poor  to-night. 
Take  him  now." 

Columbus  arose  to  do  full  restitution. 

The  prior  looked  on,  powerless  to  suggest  what  he  should  do. 

"  No,"  Beatrix  exclaimed.  "  I  have  fully  considered  everything. 
The  greatness  of  this  man  requires  me  to  be  great.  I  shall  indulge  no 
hope.     As  I  made  my  vow  that  I  would  not  marry  him  till  his  enter- 

1)rise  was  done,  I  will  not  marry  him  now  if  he  returns.     He  cannot 
ove  me  if  he  pities  me.     Cristoval,  before  this  priest  and  witnesses  I 
refuse  thy  hand  forever !" 

"  Thou  hast  ceased  to  love  me,  Beatrix,"  faltered  Colon. 
"  No,  I  have  married  thee  to  the  world.     Doing  so,  the  rust  of  self 
melts  in  my  blood,  and  love,  not  sorrow,  falls  at  thy  knee." 

She  knelt  there,  and  the  tears  of  relief  were  shed  upon  his  feet. 
"I  feel  an  old  and  dear  emotion  coming  back  at  thy  sacrifice," 
Columbus  said.     "  It  seems  to  bound  through  my  frame  like  youth's 
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tender  and  unselfish  love.  Beatrix,  I  may  not  go  at  all.  Here  shoald 
I  stay,  and  let  ambition  wait." 

She  sprang  from  his  feet  to  bis  arms. 

The  Kise  of  transport  chased  the  dripping  echoes  from  the  moist 
gray  stones  oat  of  the  caverns  of  Babida. 

"  My  daughter,"  John  Perez  spoke,  "  be  true  to  thy  vow.  He  is 
the  queen's  now,  not  thine." 


-^" 


The  mass  was  said  that  evening  to  all  the  crew  iu  the  church  at 
Palos,  John  Perez  and  his  brethren  administering  it.  Then,  guarded 
by  soldiers  to  the  strand,  the  willing  and  the  forced  were  put  in  boots 
and  sent  to  their  vessels. 

"  I  vill  return,  dear  child,"  said  Colon  with  his  last  kiss. 

"  I  shall  be  here,  my  friend." 

Before  daylight  John  Feres  saw  three  craft  skim  down  beneath  the 
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height  of  Rabida  and  moor  behind  an   island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Odiel. 

By  eight  o'clock  that  morning  the  wind  was  up  and  the  flag-ship 
took  the  lead  across  the  bar. 

Down  toward  the  first  step  of  the  round  world  the  three  vesseli^ 
dropped,  and  soon  were  gone  from  sight. 

^'  How  empty  seems  the  shore  I"  said  the  Prior  of  Rabida. 

Two  women  in  Pinzon's  farm-house  were  weeping. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

niUa. 


Beatrix  had  shared  the  society  of  one  of  the  luminous,  humble 
men  of  the  world  for  five  years.  She  had  grown  backward  toward 
his  childhood  and  family,  till  she  knew  them  all  by  heart,  and  his  old 
father  was  living  still  by  Grenoa.  Scarcely  had  Cristoval  sailed  wtien 
a  letter  came  from  Bartholomew  in  England,  saying  that  the  king 
there  wished  Columbus  to  visit  him  and  command  his  ship  of  dis- 
covery. 

"  I  dreamed,''  said  Noama,  absently,  "  that  my  kind  husband  had 
found  a  little  island  just  big  enough  for  him  and  me  under  the  Arabian 
palm-trees,  and  that  he  called  it  ^Nifla/  the  Baby  island,  and  that 
there  came  a  baby  there  and  bit  me  till  I  awoke." 

^^Dear,  innocent  child!  I  dreamed,  also,  that  my  husband  was 
drowned,  my  cousin,  Diego  Arana,  killed  by  wild  men,  and  all  the 
pains  and  cost  of  the  expedition  perished  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
without  a  memory  of  it  except  my  child,  Fernando ;  and  while  I  gazed 
at  the  water,  the  head  of  Cristoval  slowly  came  up  and  looked  at  me 
and  said,  *  Beatrix,  thou  hast  discovered  it !'  '  What,  my  love  V  I 
asked.  '  Nifla/  said  he.  At  this  I  awoke  and  looked  for  my  child, 
my  nifio.  Fernando  was  fast  asleep,  with  a  book  of  his  father's  maps 
clasped  to  his  breast." 

Prior  John  Perez  was  asked  to  interpret  this  dream. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  he,  "  unless  it  assures  you,  Beatrix,  of  the 
certainty  of  love  above  all  things.  If  Colon  dies  and  all  his  record  is 
lost,  he  has  an  executor,  an  heir  to  his  design,  in  the  nifio,  thy  baby. 
He  has  posterity,  and  methinks  the  love  of  offspring  makes  the  love  of 
lands  in  fathers'  hearts,  *God  so  loved  the  world;  says  the  beautiful 
tale,  *  that  he  gave  for  it  His  only  Son.' " 

"  I  would  not  give  my  son  for  the  world,"  exclaimed  Beatrix. 

"Without  increase  we  would  need  no  world,  my  daughter;  and 
this  is  why  love  is  so  pressing  upon  old  and  young  and  has  so  many 
aberrations." 

"  Dreadful  would  be  a  desolate  world !"  said  Beatrix.  "  The  beasts 
would  miss  man ;  so  would  the  trees.     There  would  be  no  head." 

"  No  head,"  repeated  John  Perez.  "  What  an  idea  is  there !  The 
head  is  the  key,  the  flower  of  the  world.  The  eyes  of  man,  twin  stars 
within  his  head,  are  like  cathedral  windows,  high  as  he,  raised  to  the 
brain  itself,  their  roof  and  dome.     He  knows  nothing  because  he  has 
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not  used  his  eyes.  Sinoe  Cristoval  came  here  I  have  looked  at  every- 
thing with  other  thoughts.  Air^  earth,  fire^  and  water  may  not  be  all 
the  elements,  and  behind  the  blessed  Trinity  may  be  the  blessed  in- 
finity. I  cannot  think  more  upon  it;  I  am  a  poor  thick-headed  priest; 
J»ut,  as  I  am  a  sincere  priest,  blessed  be  God  I  I  will  not  fear  that 
truth  a  God  must  know,  nor  check  the  godlike  seekers.^' 

As  the  cook  Espinosa  had  also  gone  upon  the  expedition, — that 
wretch  who  lived  to  rivet  chains  upon  Columbus, — Noama  cooked  their 
food,  and  Beatrix  made  her  child's  clothes  and  went  around  the  cots  of 
Palos  teaching  the  women  self-help. 

Noama  went  to  the  church  with  Beatrix  and  kmlt  in  the  cool, 
pale,  whitewashed  aisles  and  chapels  before  the  blue  wooden  Virjjin 
which  was  hung  from  an  abutment  by  hooks  in  its  back,  wore  a  gilded 
crown,  and  in  its  hand  carried  a  dove,  as  in  its  arms  a  child. 

The  combing  of  wool  was  often  interrupted  in  those  days  to  make 
little  clothes,  too  small  for  Fernando. 

"  Whom  are  they  for?"  asked  innocent  Noama. 

"  For  Nifia." 

"WhyNifiar 

"  Why  not  the  Santa  Maria  ?"  oracularly  answered  Beatrix. 

They  believed  that  Christmas  would  see  their  husbands  home.  If, 
as  Columbus  too  sanguinely  expected,  they  could  sail  to  Japan  across 
the  open  sea  in  fifty  days,  fifty  days  more  to  return  would  leave  four 
weeks  to  exchange  courtesies  and  presents  with  the  Grand  Khan  or 
Emperor  of  China,  and  with  the  Christian  Khan  called  Prester  John. 

The  Christmas-time  came,  and  was  dry  indeed  in  Palos,  children 
still  fatherless,  wives  and  aflSanced  maids  still  loverless,  and  the  mass 
was  celebrated  to  answering  groans  and  sighs.  How  had  learning 
made  havoc  in  faith  and  hope !  The  wild,  gray  man  who  believed 
that  the  moon  had  a  back  door  owed  Palos  all  the  pains  his  visit  and 
his  friend  Nuflez's  had  left  to  the  two  deserted  women. 

As  Beatrix  and  Noama  knelt  at  mass,  the  elder  felt  upon  her  neck 
the  gaze  of  a  man  as  she  had  felt  it  that  day  in  Cordova  when  the 
Columbus  brothers  first  paid  her  homage  at  her  devotions. 

Beatrix  looked  back  and  felt  the  glow  which  was  the  warmth  of 
that  look,  and  it  was  love. 

Alexander  Geraldini  sat  behind  her  beside  Bishop  Deza;  both 
were  dressed  as  clericals,  and  both  dwelt  upon  her  with  their  eyes. 

Looking  upon  Deza  as  friend  and  father  in  one  and  the  champion 
of  Columbus,  Beatrix  closed  her  devotions  and  greeted  these  old  and 
dear  friends.  Fernando  was  exhibited  and  tenderly  treated  by  Geral- 
dini. Beatrix  was  left  much  alone  with  him  while  Deza  and  the 
prior  conferred  at  Rabida  and  covetously  watched  the  sea  for  the  miss- 
ing ships.  The  visitors  abode  there  a  fortnight,  and  when  Deza  went 
away  he  left  Geraldini  behind  him. 

Before  the  bishop  departed  he  summoned  Beatrix  to  confessional 
at  Rabida. 

Alexander  went  with  her,  as  it  was  a  short  and  pleasing  walk. 
The  winter,  seldom  severe  in  that  latitude,  gave  color  to  Beatrix's  fiice 
and  life  to  her  blood  and  brain.    She  sat  by  the  wayside  and  strolled 
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into  the  evergreen  pines,  and  the  absence  of  her  husband  and  the 
rejuvenesoence  of  her  matron  nature  made  the  tender  tone  of  the 
young  and  learned  monk  like  the  echo  of  her  spouse's  consolation. 
G^eraldini's  visit  had  been  her  relief  against  rising  aespair. 

He  looked  with  her  'to  the  sea  on  the  highest  bare  point  beyond 
Rabida,  and  they  were  silent  a  long  time^  as  if  they  ezpecited  the  ships 
of  their  friend  to  appear. 

"  It  is  the  3d  of  January,  Beatrix/'  Alexander  sighed.  "  Five 
months  Cristoval  has  been  gone.     Suppose  he  never  returns  f* 

^^  That  it  does  not  become  me  to  suppose,  dear  Alexander.'' 

"  But  it  becomes  Fernando,  your  child,  to  be  considered  next." 

'^  I  will  send  him,  if  he  grows  to  be  a  man,  in  search  of  his  father." 

"  Dear  Beatrix,  I  have  offered  to  be  the  father  of  your  son.  I 
know  Fernando  is  the  son  of  Cristoval :  Deza  has  told  me  so.  Had 
Fernando  been  the  king's  son,  I  stood  ready  to  make  him  my  child 
by  law.  That  you  loved  the  admiral  and  bore  his  son  makes  you 
purer  in  my  eyes.  It  was  sympathy,  not  ambition,  which  made  you 
another's  love." 

"  I  bless  you  for  that  thought." 

''If  the  father  comes  not  bKack,  why  shall  Fernando  be  fatherless?" 

"  He  will  not  be.  The  spirit  of  Cristoval  will  pervade  the  world. 
The  winds,  the  waves,  the  moving  clouds  and  ships,  tides,  meteors, 
currents,  everything,  will  tell  my  son  his  fatherhood.  He  will  set 
forth  and  find  his  other  brother,  the  lost  world  which  may  now  be  the 
grave  of  Cristoval." 

"  As  I  love  poetry,  I  feel  in  my  pulses  what  you  say.  Yes,  the 
procreative  thought  will  give  life  to  the  seas.  The  energy  of  Cristoval's 
ideas  will  never  die." 

"Never." 

''  But  it  will  languish  unless  friendship  and  love  warm  it  to  enter- 
prise again.  Your  son's  &ther  was  my  friend.  Cannot  we  three  con- 
serve the  glorious  idea  and  speed  it  to  an  end  ?  The  noble  mould 
of  Colon  bleaches,  perhaps,  upon  a  foreign  shore.  Recovery  of  that 
Jerusalem,  the  sepulchre  where  he  is  lying,  will  appease  his  spirit." 

"  Alexander,  you  are  a  clerical,  but  the  clasp  of  your  hand  is  like 
worldly  passion.  Tempt  not  the  wife  in  the  guise  of  friendship  for 
her  spouse." 

"It  is  you  who  say  ' tempted.'  If  you  are  tempted,  it  is  by  sore 
temptation.     That  wretch  am  I." 

"  I  know  the  pangs  of  love.  The  holiness  of  the  priest  makes  him 
thrice  lovable.     You  are  not  without  your  dangerous  influence." 

"  There  is  more  reproof  in  your  eyes  than  I  can  understand,  ex- 
quisite being  I  I  only  know  that  my  cloister  is  filled  with  thee.  I 
am  not  here  to  worry  my  friend,  but  pain  extorts  the  truth  :  thou  art 
killing  me,  Beatrix." 

"  And  thou,  Alexander,  art  giving  me  life.  I  see  the  blossom  in 
thy  cheeks,  the  heartsease  in  thy  velvet  eyes :  they  tell  me  life  was 
made  for  loving,  and  I  love  again :  I  will  not  throw  the  rapture  again 
away ;  my  lover  shall,  be  mine  I" 

"  Immortal  hope  I" 
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"Yes,  love  is  all.  It  gave  the  earth  the  children's  chorus  ages 
before  the  shepherds  sang.     I  will  not  live  alone :  love  is  my  right  P' 

"  And  mine,  my  Beatrix.*' 

''  I  see  his  ship/'  Beatrix  exclaimed.  "  It  has  sailed.  Love  sent 
the  message  to  me  on  the  winds.  I  know  he*  loves  me  by  the  rising 
of  my  heart  and  all  this  faith.  Who  tells  me  I  am  married?  My 
glowing  soul.  I  know  my  spouse,  and  I  will  be  barred  from  him  no 
more,  neither  by  fear  nor  duty,  by  Spain  nor  the  Pope." 

"  Who  is  it,  Beatrix  ?     I  feel  thy  ecstasy." 

"  It  is  thy  friend,  my  husband,  Cristoval !" 

Silently  reproved,  with  more  than  worldly  respect  for  her  he  loved, 
Greraldini  went  on  to  the  priory  of  Rabida,  and  whilst  he  watched  the 
sea-line  from  the  arcade  above  the  walls,  Beatrix  knelt  to  Deza. 

Her  confession  was  nothing  but  the  voluble  utterance  of  her  heart's 
hunger. 

Deza  interrupted  her  to  no  purpose.  Her  heart  sang  in  that  old 
priory  church,  near  the  bones  of  the  dead  beneath  the  floor,  near  the 
vaults  of  those  once  immured  alive  for  their  broken  vows  and  heresies, 
of  the  eagle-winged  and  intrepid  intellect ;  she  sang  the  love  of  her 
cherished'  mate,  like  the  swallow  whose  nest  was  in  the  convent  chim- 
ney filled  with  young. 

"  Daughter,  be  still  I"  muttered  Deza,  at  length,  through  the  throat 
of  his  confessor's  cell.  "  All  this  I  have  heard  before.  But  you  have 
not  confessed  a  sin  this  day  committed, — ^the  vows  of  love  from  an- 
other man." 

"  I  heard  none." 

"  You  suppress  the  truth.  A  priest  clerical  has  made  love  to  thee 
this  day." 

"  I  cannot  remember  it.  I  had  no  room,  where  love  was  every- 
where, for  a  divided  sentiment." 

"  Fear  not  that  I  will  punish  Alexander.     I  encouraged  him." 

"  Thou,  my  father,  Deza  ?" 

"  He  has  remission  from  the  Pope,  and  can  marry  thee." 

"  Me  ?  I  am  married  ?" 

*'  Thou  art  not  married :  thou  art  a  mistress  only  I" 

"  Priest,  thou  liest  I" 

An  instant's  silence  followed. 

**  I  pity  thee,"  whispered  Deza. 

"  Pity  thjrself  I  In  love's  distress  and  transport  I  told  thee  all. 
From  that  day  onward  the  purity  of  my  life  has  been  like  that  of 
Cristoval.  At  thy  advice  I  nourished  his  enterprise  and  chilled  his 
heart :  I  gave  our  child  the  whole  of  my  affection.  And  now,  while 
wife  and  husband  wait  for  this  probation  to  be  done  and  Nature  have 
her  recompense  and  blessing,  thou,  false  friend  and  treacherous  priest, 
callest  me  *  mistress'  I  When  we  were  poor  the  covetousness  of  thy 
cloth  would  not  license  us.  When  we  shall  be  rich,  by  the  greatness 
of  my  spouse,  his  fame  will  be  to  all  the  generous  world  the  greatest 
sacrament,  and  that  he  loved  me  will  make  me  holy  as  that  bride 
whose  feast  our  Lord  attended  and  turned  the  water  into  wine." 

"  This  is  frenzy,"  sighed  Deza,  with  catching  breath. 
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''  Come  forth,  then,  and  call  a  frenzied  mother  mistress,  and  I  will 
beat  thee,  craven  priest !"  cried  the  fiery  blood  of  Enriquez. 

'^  For  mercy's  sake,  daughter,  do  not  exclaim  so  loud  in  this  small 
priory,'*  whispered  the  bishop.  "  I  meant  all  for  good.  If  the  ad- 
miral be  lost  at  sea,  as  he  is  a  good  while  overdue,  the  hand  of  Greral- 
dini  would  be  support  for  thee  and  Fernando.  Then,  if  the  admiral 
should  return  ana  find  thee  Greraldini's  wife,  he. could  not  mutter,  and 
might  thank  us  all.  He  would  have  respect  for  thee,  and  thou  still 
mightst  have  his  powerful  patronage  and  love." 

'^  What  respect  would  any  man  have  then  for  Beatrix  Enriquez, 
false  to  her  husband,  mistress  of  her  lover?  And  it  is  thou,  inquisitor 
of  heresy,  who  would  instruct  a  woman's  heart  ?" 

"Beatrix,  we  would  serve  Colon,  thy  husband.  If  he  returns 
and  marries  thee  not,  his  hold  upon  the  court  will  be  that  of  a  great 
admiral,  and  with  his  prospective  possessions  he  might  marry  some 
potentate  heiress  or  dowager.  The  death  of  Ferdinand  in  war  might 
make  the  Admiral  of  the  Indies  King  of  Spain.  We  fear,  indeed, 
that  his  discovery  may  be  a  barren  one,  of  unproductive  mines  or  bar- 
ren islets  like  the  Canaries.  He  left  Tenerine,  as  we  have  heard,  all 
spouting  fire  like  the  judgment-day.  Beyond  it  may  be  more  vol- 
canoes. Can  Colon  protect  his  old  age  and  thee  without  some  settle- 
ment in  Spain  ?  Therefore,  I  say,  send  Fernando  to  court  to  be  the 
prince's  page,  and  marry  Greraldini,  of  thy  age,  and  worshipper  of  thy 
beauty,  and  thou  and  all  of  Colon's  sworn  companions  are  safe." 

"  I  do  not  believe  thou  art  Deza  at  all,"  whispered  Beatrix  upon  a 
breath  of  her  old  superstitions,  "  but  rather  some  Beelzebub  wearing 
his  body  and  raiment.  Whatever  thou  art,  listen  to  a  spirit  holier 
than  thy  conclave, — the  spirit  of  a  wife.  Not  for  any  of  thy  reasons, 
priest,  will  I  refuse  Columbus,  but  that  I  may  love  him  more  by 
blessed  giving  from  my  love.  What  thou  desirest  me  to  do  for  wealth, 
chicane,  and  fraud,  I  will  do  for  nothing.  He  shall  run  his  full 
career." 

"Greatest  of  wives,  then,  art  thou,  Beatrix  !" 

"Women  may  never  understand  me,"  Beatrix  spoke.  "If  men 
ever  hear  of  me  I  think  men  will  be  gentle  with  my  memory.  Even 
for  that  I  do  not  care,  if  Colon  loves  me  I" 

Deza  went  back  to  Seville,  but  Greraldini  tarried  longer  and  taught 
Fernando  bits  of  foreign  speech  and  encouraged  him  in  the  love  of 
books. 

January  passed,  and  February  brought  some  balms  like  spring. 
Palos  and  Seville  gave  up  Columbus  for  lost.  The  wives  and  lovers 
of  some  departed  sailors  found  consolation  in  the  first  temptation 
offered. 

Beatrix  kept  close  house  with  Noama,  who  was  more  distressed 
than  she,  less  rugged  than  the  Castilian  oak  in  Beatrix's  ribs,  and 
fearing  to  die. 

Palos  seemed  to  be  dying  too,  its  best  men  gone,  its  residue  chiefly 
women,  and  the  watch  long  kept  for  the  admiral  from  the  mound  by 
the  church  was  at  length  discontinued. 

A  Friday  came  at  the  middle  of  March,  and  in  the  Pinzon  farm- 
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house  Beatrix  and  her  boy  were  combiDg  wool,  and  Noama  reclined 
opon  a  carpet  rug  whose  end  was  roll^  up  into  a  pUlow  Eaateni 
fashion,  when  there  stood  iu  the  earth-ailled  portal  the  shadow  of  a 
man, 

Noama  screamed. 

The  man  ran  up  to  Beatrix,  her  back  being  toward  him,  and  cov- 
ered her  eyes  with  bis  hands. 


At  the  same  time  the  bell  in  Palos  church  tower  be^ian  to  ring,  and 
there  was  shouting  in  the  streets.     A  gun  went  off. 

"  Nitla  I  I  know  that  gun,"  Beatrix  cried.  "  Is  it  Vicente  Yanei 
Pinzon  ?" 

"  No.    It  is  Cristoval  Colon  I"  said  a  voice  to  thrill  her. 

"  Santa  Maria  I" 

"The  Santa  Maria  is  lost." 

"And  I?" 

"Love  of  my  soul!  The  only  precious  thing  in  Spain  to  me  I 
How  is  thy  heart,  beloved  ?" 
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"  Happy !     Thou  lovest  me  at  last." 

Clasp^  to  the  admiraFs  breast  in  fervor  like  the  brid^room's, 
Beatrix  felt  that  the  doubt  and  perplexity  of  his  mind  were  discharged 
and  love  had  entered  in  like  fiery  dawn. 

"  I  am  thy  husband/'  Columbus  said.  "  A  world  I  have  discov- 
ered has  made  me  its  high-priest  and  sent  me  hither  for  thee,  lady  of 
my  dreams  I  Till  I  set  sail  for  Spain  the  weight  of  my  responsibilities 
made  woman's  sex  unfelt,  but  when  my  task  was  done  there  streamed 
into  my  soul  thy  glorious  Andalusian  hair,  the  baby  blueness  of  thy 
trusting  eyes,  and  the  memory  of  thy  nuptial  confidence :  I  uttered  the 
name  of  my  ship,  but  it  meant  thee,  *  baby,'  Nifla .'" 

"  What  day  was  that,  my  darling?" 

"  The  3d  of  January.     Why  do  you  ask  ?" 

'^It  was  that  day  I  felt  thee  coming  and  thy  heart  shine  toward 
me.  I  cried  to  Geraldini,  who  loved  me  dearly,  *  I  see  his  ship  ;  it 
has  sailed,  and  there  comes  love's  message  to  me  on  the  winds  1'  " 

As  Cristoval  stood  from  her  to  r^ard  her  face  and  charms  of  life 
and  presence,  she  saw  that  he  was  noble  as  a  king.  With  triumph 
had  come  peace  and  buoyancy  to  his  countenance.  His  &ce  was  tanned, 
but  his  skyey  eyes  were  clear  as  boyhood's;  his  nose  seemed  more 
Roman  by  his  deeds  of  courage  than  before,  his  mouth  more  sweet 
and  constant,  and  the  scent  of  perfumes  haunted  his  fine,  flowing, 
Florentine  hair. 

He  was  dressed  as  if  to  see  the  royal  household,  his  manly  limbs 
in  silk,  and  pufied  and  quilted  hose  about  his  hips,  his  breast  in  padded 
vest  like  a  cuirass,  his  doublet  lined  with  velvet,  and  he  had  a  rufiBed 
collar  and  a  hat  with  plumes.  These  delicate  attires  encased  an  iron 
man. 

"  You  are  dressed  like  a  brid^room,  sir,"  breathed  Beatrix  upon 
the  sigh  of  admiration,  blushing  also. 

"  I  am  thy  brid^room,  Lady  Enriquez ;  thy  friend  the  Admiral 
of  Spain  gave  me  this  dress.  I  wore  it  when  I  stepped  ashore  upon 
the  Virgin  world,  and  now  to  honor  thee  I  wear  it  landing  in  thy 
country.    St.  George !  but  thou  art  beautiful !" 

The  next  and  last  scream  of  Noama's  was  at  the  entrance  of  her 
husband,  Joab,  who  fell  into  her  arms,  and,  having  proved  his  presence 
by  his  ardor,  cried  aloud, — 

"  Noama,  Beatrix,  what  say  you  to  this  for  a  starter  ?" 

There  entered  Ibn  Boshd,  and  with  him  in  bright  feathers  and 
strange  attire  were  people  of  reddish  skins,  supple  and  gentle  though 
savage. 

"  These  are  the  Columbians,"  remarked  Joab :  "  we  have  brought 
them  here  to  keep  the  Palos  boys  from  treading  on  their  heels  and 
making  free  with  their  ornaments.  I  may  add  that  the  procession  is 
only  waiting  for  Prior  John  Perez  to  move  toward  the  church  and 
offer  up  thanks.  To  give  thanks  to  the  unseen  Providence  which  pre- 
served us  is  not  a  superstition.  We  have  broken  the  record  of  super- 
stition, for  a  starter.  We  sailed  upon  a  Friday,  discovered  upon  a 
Friday,  and  are  back  upon  a  Friday." 

"  My  lord,"  moaned  Noama,  "  stay  here  with  me." 
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"  Thy  lord  and  thy  ancestor  both  are  here/'  spoke  Ibn  Boshd. 
^*  Blessed  be  the  coincidences  which  cross  the  orbits  of  friendly  trav- 
ellers I  Noama  needs  me  and  thee,  son  Joab,  this  day.  My  race  is 
ran  and  yet  b^un  right  here :  hail  to  our  God  I" 

The  officers  of  the  town,  the  brethren  from  Rabida,  the  sailors, 
much  reduced  in  number^  the  boys,  of  course,  skipping  before  the 
drum  and  fife,  the  Indians,  the  parrots,  and  the  curiosities,  went  to  the 
village  church,  the  admiral  in  front  under  his  standard  of  Jesus  cruci- 
fied, which  B^triz  had  made. 

When  the  mass  was  done,  John  Perez  went  to  the  farm-house  right 
by  to  hear  the  wondrous  news  and  bite  an  olive  and  take  a  glass.  As 
they  entered,  old  Ibn  Roshd  greeted  them  feebly : 

**  A  daughter  is  born  to  the  child  of  Ben  Egas,  and  is  called  Nifta, 
for  our  sole  returning  ship.  No  male  of  Averroes's  race  will  survive 
me,  but  the  Energy  we  worship  has  become  the  faith  of  men  this  day. 
GJod  is  Nature's  bright  inhabitant  everywhere  !" 

^^  Hail  to  our  God !"  the  tearful  father  of  the  baby  Nilia  spoke 
aloud  with  Ibn  Roshd. 

The  old  physician  closed  his  eyes  in  Palos,  but  not  alone :  their 
greatest  townsman,  Pinzon,  died  the  same  day  with  Ibn  Boshd,  hardly 
a  week  following  Columbus's  return. 

While  the  admiral  was  combing  wool  with  Prior  John  Perez,  Greral- 
dini,  and  his  own  boy  Fernando,  a  gun  went  off  at  the  marshy  port 
below. 

"  That  is  the  Pinta's  cannon,"  Colon  said.  "  It  fired  the  night 
Martin  Pinzon  saw  land." 

Thus  the  same  day  saw  the  admiral  and  his  chief  sailor  apostle 
land  at  Palos,  their  little  boats  slipping  in  so  modestly  that  they  seemed 
to  be  like  spirits  standing  all  at  once  by  the  bedside. 

Martin  Alonso  Pinzon  had  been  parted  from  Columbus  a  full 
month,  and  yet  he  reached  Palos  but  the  same  day,  and  after  the 
admiral's  celebration  was  over.  He  had  strayed,  and,  possessing  the 
sounder  and  faster  ship,  made  straight  for  Spain  to  be  the  blower  of 
the  trumpet.  And  now  Columbus  was  first,  and  was  not  drowned  as 
Pinzon  expected.  Bemaining  longer  in  the  Indies  and  bringing  wider 
knowledge  home,  Columbus  had  proved  the  scripture,  that  the  last 
shall  be  first. 

The  physician,  Dr.  Grarcia  Fernandez,  soon  called  upon  the  admiral. 

"  Don  Cristoval  Colon,"  said  he,  "  I  come  to  lament  the  mistakes 

which  shall  cost  our  noblest  townsman  his  life.     The  temptation  was 

very  great,  to  be  exalted  in  his  townsmen's  praise,  and  to  set  Palos- 

Moguer  well  before  the  world." 

"  Yes,  local  fame.  Many  are  the  good  men  who  throw  away  true 
greatness  for  that  bauble." 

"  Our  captain  was  separated  from  you  in  the  storm,  but  his  con- 
science soon  rebuked  him  that  he  had  not  returned  to  find  you.  In- 
deed, he  thought  you  lost.  We  reached  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  Pinzon 
despatched  word  of  his  arrival  to  our  sovereigns.  Still  he  was  sore  of 
spirit,  for  his  simple  heart  never  had  cheated  itself  before.  I  waited 
on  him,  exposed  as  he  was  to  wave  and  weather,  and  saw  him  fail  till 
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at  the  last  as  we  sailed  past  Babida  the  brethren  hailed, '  Colon  is 
here !'  He  saw  your  standard  flying  as  he  came  on,  and  the  weight 
and  reproof  of  his  transgression  broke  his  heart" 

"  The  raven  deserts,  but  the  dove  returns/'  said  the  admiral.  "  Had 
Pinzon's  friendship  been  his  money,  he  would  never  have  deserted  me. 
Here  are  my  noble  friends,  Nufiez,  Greraldini,  Prior  John,  Noama, 
Beatrix,  and  my  dear  absent  brother  Bartholomew.  Domestic  firiends 
are  the  long  friends/' 

"  Son,  was  your  voyage  hazardous  ?" 

'^Father  Juan,  no.  Man  only,  mis-educated  man,  interfered  to 
turn  me  back.  The  weather  was  gentle  and  the  wave  smooth  as  a 
pleasure  eve  upon  the  Guadalquivir.  A  breeze  blew  us  to  the  New 
World.  Then  the  superstitious  and  faint-hearted  cried,  ^  What  shall 
blow  us  back  again  ?  We  are  lost  I'  The  wind  then  turned,  and  they 
could  say  nothing  else  except  that  the  voyage  was  long.  I  had  dis- 
counted that,  and  marked  the  log  lower  than  our  speed,  to  stretch  the 
seven  hundred  leagues  I  promised  them  till  we  should  see  laud.  We 
sailed  on  weeds  in  areas  as  wide  as  Spain,  through  which  the  sounding 
weight  went  deep  as  ever.  The  needle  parleyed  with  the  pole-star 
instead  of  pointing  it.  But  life  never  failed  to  accompany  us,  fish  and 
birds  and  sailing  shells  and  the  far  coast  seemed  to  send  heralds  out 
to  awake  the  faint,  cold  heart  of  man.  In  the  vessels  of  the  two  Pin- 
zons  were  better  men  than  mine :  I  had  the  convicts  and  the  castaways, 
whose  vices  called  them  back  to  the  haunts  of  Spain.  So  all  the 
voyage  over  I  was  in  fear  of  man,  and  not  of  storms  or  devils.  On 
me  tihe  flag-ship  sailed  as  round  the  earth,  upon  my  poor  old  head, 
which  carried  in  my  sleep  the  illusions  every  day  disproved.  When 
light  withdraws  from  man  he  fills  the  darkness  with  his  own  want  of 
faith  and  chases  with  his  terrors.  There  lay  the  land,  at  last,  a  light 
of  human  hands,  the  lamp  of  Home, — the  very  lamp  I  saw  long  years 
ago,  but  could  not  make  mankind  believe  it.  We  waited  for  the  dawn, 
and  saw  the  palms,  the  sands,  the  green  and  silver  of  yon  golden  sun 
and  earthly  moisture,  shine  across  our  sight.'' 

"  What  thought  you  then,  my  brave  Colon  ?" 

*^  I  thought  all  them  I  saw  had  Homes,  even  at  the  far  side  of  the 
world,  and  I  had  none.  My  long  career  had  made  me  a  homeless 
showman  coming  to  a  show.  ^  How  sweet,'  said  I,  ^  if  woman  and 
children  of  my  own  should  meet  me  there !' " 

"  Dear  friend  and  lord,"  exclaimed  Joab  Nufiez,  "  you  have  made 
a  wide  hearth-stone  for  the  world !  Shall  the  world  deny  you  the  love 
which  is  the  light  of  home  ?" 

"  Let  the  world  deny  what  the  world  cannot  give,"  replied  Beatrix. 
"  This  is  my  spouse.  With  me  shall  be  his  home.  Him  I  will  love, 
honor,  and  obey,  for  richer  or  for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health, 
till  death  us  do  part." 

THE   END. 
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WHAT   THE   PUBLICITY  DEPARTMENT  DID    FOR 
THE    COLUMBIAN   EXPOSITION. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  some  two  hundred  general  passenger  agents, 
representing  nearly  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States,  Mexico, 
and  Canada,  were  in  Chicago,  and  went  to  see  the  World's  Fair  grounds. 
Naturally  enough,  the  talk  on  the  return  trip  to  the  city  was  devoted 
largely  to  Exposition  matters.  Various  marvels  they  had  Been  were 
discussed,  until  a  Boston  man  broke  in  with  an  ejaculation.  "You 
think  you  know  something  aLwut  this,"  he  said,  "  but  the  bluest  thing 
about  the  whole  show  is  the  way  it  has  been  heralded  abroad.  I  spent 
last  winter  in  Europe,  and  wore  myself  out  trying  to  dodge  questions 
about  the  World's  Fair.  I  saw  pictures  of  these  buildings  until  my 
dreams  were  highly-colored  lithographs;  I  fled  from  Paris  to  Berlin, 
from  Berlin  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to  Athens,  and  I'll  pay  my  fare 
home  if  I  could  find  a  hotel  on  the  continent  that  didn't  have  some 
Bort  of  World's  Fair  picture  hung  up  where  everybody  had  to  see  it. 

"  When  I  took  my  summer  outing  I  went  to  Japan,  and  the  pic- 
tures still  haunted  me.  I  lefl  the  railroads  and  travelled  four  days  in 
a  jinrikisha  to  get  where  I  couldn't  be  reminded  of  the  Fair.  Finally 
I  struck  a  great  pottery,  clear  away  from  any  regular  line  of  travel, 
and  the  very  first  thing  the  superintendent  showed  me  was  a  big  ex- 
hibit of  fine  ware  which,  he  said,  was  made  especially  for  exhibition  at 
the  World's  Fair.  That  beat  me.  I  resigned  myself  to  it,  and  con- 
cluded to  go  to  Chicago  the  first  chance  I  had  and  face  it  out.  I  want 
to  say  right  here  that  the  world  never  saw  anything  like  it,  and  I'd  bet 
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dollars  that  if  Nansen  ever  drifls  up  against  the  uorth  pole  he'll  find 
a  World's  Fair  lithc^raph  tacked  on  it  right  in  plain  view." 

Of  course  the  railroad-man  spoke  in  hyperbole,  after  his  kind,  but 
he  had  seized  upon  a  salient  factor  in  the  success  of  the  Exhibition.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Professor  Boyesen  wrote  of  his  surprise  at 
finding  that  news  of  the  Exposition  had  reached  the  most  obscure  set- 
tlements of  Lapland,  where  printed  matter  has  no  access.  Even  Pata- 
gonia, the  remotest  points  of  South  and  Central  America,  and  the 
interior  of  Africa,  have  been  reached  by  the  same  methods,  while 
China  and  the  East  Indies  get  regular  information  of  the  progress  of 
afiairs  at  head-quarters. 

The  uninformed  might  imagine  this  universal  interest  was  the 
natural  result  of  an  exhibition  planned  on  a  lai^  scale  and  inviting 
international  co-operation.  Those  fitmiliar  with  the  facts,  however, 
know  that  the  achievement  has  been  won  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles. 
They  know,  too,  that  a  perfect  organization,  working  on  a  systematic 
plan,  deserves,  and  will  eventually  receive,  the  credit. 

In  the  very  outset,  while  it  is  scarcely  diplomatic  for  a  Chicagoan 
to  say  so,  the  world  did  not  believe  a  great  international  fair  could  be 
given  in  the  city  chosen  as  its  site.  Europe  had  hitherto  viewed  Amer- 
ica through  the  New  York  press.  This  view  was  reflected  in  British 
and  Continental  columns ;  and  every  American  knows  what  that  view 
was.  Recognizing  the  difiBculty  from  the  first,  Director-General  Davis 
determined  to  make  a  campaign  of  education  through  a  Department 
of  Publicity  and  Promotion,  with  a  newspaper-man  in  charge.  The 
National  (jommission  approved,  the  Chicago  directors  agreed  to  foot 
the  bill,  and  Major  Moses  P.  Handy  was  called  in  to  be  chief  of  the 
department.  Within  a  week  after  his  acceptance  of  the  post  the  new 
chief  had  outlined  his  organization  and  submitted  a  general  line  of 
procedure.  Within  two  weeks  the  department  was  at  work.  The  plan 
adopted  is  practically  the  same  now  as  then.  The  chief  of  the  bureau 
assumes  the  duties  of  managing  editor.  He  originates  policies,  maps 
out  the  field,  and  his  assistants  attend  to  the  details  of  executive  ad- 
ministration. A  corps  of  writers  furnish  letters  to  the  American  and 
foreign  press.  A  city  editor  and  reporters  cover  the  local  news  naturally 
developing  in  the  World's  Fair  ofiBces.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the 
bureau  has  a  world-wide  field  when  it  is  known  that  foreign  weekly 
letters  go  out  in  four  languages,  English,  French,  German,  Spanish, 
while,  as  the  chief  has  said,  in  characteristic  phrase,  '^  the  department 
has  fourteen  languages  on  tap  when  there  is  a  call  for  them." 

An  auxiliary  to  the  editorial  staff  is  a  mailing-room,  with  a  mail- 
ing-list of  about  fifty  thousand  names,  including  newspapers,  foreign 
ministers,  consuls,  and  nearly  every  firm  and  corporation  of  great  prom- 
inence on  the  globe. 

With  this  force  at  his  command,  Major  Handy  first  sent  out  a 
letter  telling  all  about  Chicago,  its  facilities  for  handling  visitors,  its  ac- 
commodations, its  features  of  general  interest,  its  financial  resources,  and 
its  reasons  for  believing  it  could  build  and  carry  on  the  Exposition.  The 
immediate  result  justified  the  existence  of  the  bureau  and  the  selection 
of  its  chief.    European  papers  generally  used  the  subject-matter  entire. 
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South  Americaa  publications  trauslated  it,  and  used  it  in  some  instances 
as  a  serial.  Press  clippings  from  all  over  the  world  showed  a  phenom- 
enal publicity  given  the  letter.  This  was  followed  up  immediately,  on 
the  "  everlasting'*  plan  of  agitation,  by  articles  outlining  the  scope  of 
the  Exposition. 

The  first  and  most  urgent  necessity  was  to  create  an  assurance  of 
success,  and  to  do  this  the  policy  adopted  was  peculiarly  Chicago-escjue, 
though  its  originator  was  not  a  Chicagoan.  Only  one  of  the  exhibit 
departments  was  organized  at  that  time.  It  was  impossible  to  know 
what  their  chiefs  would  adopt  as  the  limits  of  scope.  The  Publicity 
Department,  nothing  daunted  by  the  chaotic  basis  of  calculations,  pro- 
ceeded to  assure  the  world  that  nothing  had  ever  approached  the  splen- 
dor, the  unspeakable  magnificence,  of  the  then-distant  Exhibition.  It 
was  Barnum  out-Barnumed,  but  the  outcome  has  justified  every  as- 
surance made  at  that  time  in  the  teeth  of  doubt  and  indecision. 

To  give  form  to  these  brilliant  promises,  the  bureau  spent  twenty 
thousand  dollars  for  a  lithographed  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Exhibit 
buildings.  For  a  few  days  the  postage  alone  on  these  views  amounted 
to  one  thousand  dollars  a  day,  and  some  conservative  men  on  the  direc- 
tory became  nervous  at  the  seemingly  enormous  and  useless  expense. 
When  the  returns  began  to  come  in,  these  men  were  the  most  enthu- 
siastic in  their  commendation  of  the  idea.  As  the  Boston  man  said, 
the  pictures  reached  everywhere;  and  when  an  American  travelling 
in  the  Sahara  wrote  to  one  of  the  Chicago  newspapers  saying  he  had 
found  a  bird's-eye  view  hung  up  in  an  Arab  tent  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  there  was  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the  value  of  the  expen- 
diture. The  picture,  though  a  trifle  in  itself,  was  one  of  the  great  hits 
of  the  promotion  scheme.  It  seemed  to  take  abroad  as  pictorial  week- 
lies do  among  the  Arkansas  voters,  who,  it  is  said,  read  very  little,  but 
are  greatly  moved  by  cartoons.  The  foreigners  seemed  to  accept  the 
lithographs  as  evidence  beyond  doubt  that  all  the  buildings  outlined  in 
color  would  be  ready  for  their  exhibits ;  and  they  were  right 

A  great  diflSculty,  and  one  never  discussed  in  print  before,  was  the 
question  of  subsidies  for  European  papers.  Precedents  had  been  es- 
tablished in  this  line  that  made  it  almost  impossible  to  convince  the 
editors  of  papers  in  some  cities  that  this  Exposition  had  no  funds  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  Paris  Exposition  paid  one  concern  in  London 
alone  five  thousand  dollars  a  month  for  promoting  its  press  interests, 
— a  sum  that  represents  more  than  the  entire  monthly  average  of  the 
Publicity  Department's  cost.  For  months,  in  some  cities  of  Europe 
not  a  line  was  printed  concerning  the  Fair.  Major  Handy  was  in 
receipt  of  letters,  still  on  file,  naming  the  editorial  price  of  each  paper 
in  these  cities  and  inviting  him  to  contribute  to  their  support  pro  rata 
as  a  condition  to  the  removal  of  the  boycott.  Some  American  papers, 
by  constant  attacks,  contributed  to  this  embarrassment,  until  a  flank 
movement  was  executed.  A  commission,  of  which  the  major  was  a 
member,  went  to  Europe  with  credentials  from  the  Director-GreneraL 
As  everybody  knows,  the  commission  was  received  with  such  con- 
spicuous honor  that  all  the  papers,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  which  had 
been  unfriendly,  were  forced  to  give  space  to  the  movements  of  the 
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delegation.  From  this  time  on,  there  was  do  doubt  of  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  press  everywhere,  though  even  to-daj  there  are  some 
editors  on  the  Continent  who  hang  out  the  black  flag  and  extend  an 
invitation  to  surrender — in  cash. 

When  the  value  of  the  department  had  become  so  conspicuous,  it 
b^an  to  be  felt  in  the  demand  for  news  of  the  Fair.  A  new  avenue 
was  opened  up  to  it  by  tlie  magazines,  press-associations,  and  news 
agencies.  Regular  letters  were  mailed  to  every  newspaper  of  any 
standing  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  plate-printers  furnishing 
matter  for  country  papers  found  it  readable,  entertaining  "  copy,*'  and 
used  it  in  thehr  service.  The  press  agencies  got  a  daily  service  when 
requested,  keeping  them  informed  as  to  progress  and  prospects.  Alto- 
gether, the  amount  of  matter  furnished  and  used  was  so  enormous  that 
it  will  justify  giving  some  figures.  Clippings  are  on  file  showing  that 
in  the  year  ending  January  31,1892,  forty-five  million  five  hundred 
thousand  words — three  thousand  seven  hundred  columns — were  printed 
about  the  Exposition  in  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  world. 
Computed  on  an  average  of  eleven  inches  to  the  column,  this  would 
represent  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  newspaper  print  one  column 
wide.  Thirteen  million  words  of  this  matter  were  printed  in  foreign 
languages,  and  twenty-nine  million  words  of  the  total  were  reproduction 
of  matter  furnished  by  Major  Handy's  staff*. 

In  the  same  period,  the  mailing-room  of  the  department  sent  out 
two  million  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and  two 
separate  pieces  of  mailing  matter,  ninety-five  thousand  and  seventy 
large  lithographs,  seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  electrotype 
cuts  of  buildings,  and  a  small  number  of  lantern-slides  for  illustrated 
lectures.  Three  hundred  and  thirteen  special  articles  from  three  to 
seven  columns  in  length  were  written  by  staff*  employees  for  general 
publication.  In  addition  to  this,  all  the  printing  and  circulation  of 
rules  and  instructions  for  exhibitors  emanating  from  twelve  exhibit 
departments  devolved  upon  the  Publicity  Department.  These  circu- 
lars were  necessarily  printed  in  several  languages,  involving  a  work  of 
translation  to  the  average  extent  of  twenty  thousand  words  monthly. 

Unquestionably  the  most  valuable  collection  of  Exposition  litera- 
ture in  existence  has  been  accumulated  by  (he  department.  The  library 
files  embrace  scrap-books  of  every  printed  reference  to  the  Fair  since 
its  organization.  One  hundred  of  these  volumes  are  being  maintained, 
and  twenty-five  hundred  pages  of  newspaper  size  show  the  extent  of 
the  work.  The  arrangement  of  the  clippings  is  in  itself  an  ingenious 
idea.  One  book  is  devoted  to  each  State,  and  one  to  each  foreign 
country.  Chicago  papers  alone  have  already  contributed  fifteen 
volumes  of  clippings.  Every  editorial  reference,  every  news  article, 
and  every  quotation  of  Exposition  matter  is  preserved.  Exchange 
editors  in  the  department,  and  press-clippings  service  from  London, 
Paris,  and  New  York,  keep  the  record  complete. 

The  newspaper  reference-books,  as  they  might  be  called,  have  been 

of  unusual  value,  enabling  the  Exposition  management  to  watch  public 

opinion  everywhere,  strengthen  the  weak  points,  combat  misstatements, 

and  meet  opposition  aggressively.     Beading  these  pasted  files,  it  is  easy 
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to  note  every  fluctuation  of  public  sentiment  from  day  to  day.  They 
show,  for  instance,  tliat  France,  slow  to  act  in  tiie  early  stages  of  agita- 
tion, has  aroused  to  the  fullest  appreciation  of  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  exhibition.  Turning  to  the  Japanese  book,  which  reflects 
the  opinions  of  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  the  records  show  that  the 
Japanese  have  been  among  the  stanchest  and  most  energetic  friends  of 
the  Fair  from  its  inception.  The  same  comparisons  may  be  made  in 
the  "  State"  books ;  so  that  the  series  as  a  whole  may  be  compared  to 
a  relief  map  of  international  interests  in  the  Exposition,  with  every 
depression  of  enmity  and  every  mountain-peak  of  friendship  outlined. 
No  such  work  has  ever  been  attempted  before  in  connection  with  an  Ex- 
position. It  would  have  been  of  immense  value  as  a  guide  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Columbian  Exposition  could  some  such  history  have  been 
accessible.  And  when  the  next  great  World's  Fair  is  planned,  whether 
in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  this  scrap-lK)ok  record  will  be  of  ines- 
timable worth  to  the  men  who  have  the  responsibility  of  organization. 

Naturally  the  Publicity  head-quarters,  centring  news  of  all  the 
Exposition  offices,  became  the  objective  point  of  every  man  or  woman 
whose  subject  had  any  relation  to  the  Fair.  Magazines  sent  their  staff 
writers  to  the  department  for  data,  and  found  valuable  guidance  there. 
As  a  writer,  the  chief  knew  the  relative  value  of  facts  an<l  the  pic- 
turesque possibilities  of  material.  Not  only  did  he  furnish  information, 
but,  wliere  rivals  were  in  danger  of  covering  the  same  ground  to  the 
ultimate  discomfiture  of  both,  he  counselled  lines  of  investigation  that 
averted  a  sameness  of  treatment  and  still  left  them  all  the  latitude  they 
could  desire.  Any  newspaper-man  will  know  that  such  a  situation 
requires  tact,  and  the  utmost  caution,  to  avoid  a  charge  of  bad  faith, 
and  it  is  with  some  pride  in  the  profession  that  the  major's  success  in 
this  particular  is  chronicled. 

The  work  of  arousing  interest  and  confidence  in  the  Fair  was  the 
first  step,  as  already  stated.  The  maintenance  and  promotion  of  this 
interest,  especially  among  other  nations  and  among  foreign  and  domes- 
tic exhibitors,  was  the  second.  The  third  and  last  stage,  just  begun, 
has  two  widely  divergent  divisions :  one,  the  preparation  of  the  cata- 
logue, a  great  publication  in  itself;  the  other  is  the  "gate-money"  agi- 
tation, as  it  might  be  called.  No  Exposition  has  ever  had  its  catalogue 
complete  when  the  gates  opened.  It  seems  scarcely  probable  this  will 
prove  an  exdeption,  but,  if  it  does,  the  fact  will  be  a  pleasant  addi- 
tion to  the  department's  triumphs.  The  catalogue  is  to  consist  of 
fifteen  volumes,  large  and  small,— one  for  each  exhibit  section.  It  is 
estimated  that  between  thirty-five  thousand  and  fifty-five  thousand 
individual  exhibitors  will  deserve  to  have  their  names  and  displays  in 
the  publication.  In  addition  to  this,  each  exhibitor  is  entitled  to  seven 
lines  of  descriptive  matter  on  payment  of  a  fixed  rate.  The  problem- 
atic size  of  the  undertaking  can  be  understood  from  the  basis  furnished. 
Every  line  of  matter  inserted  in  the  fifteen  volumes  must  be  prepared 
and  edited  in  the  department.  To  do  that  work  satisfactorily  within 
the  four  months  allotted  to  it  will  be  the  supreme  test  of  the  oi^niza- 
tion.  And  all  the  time  this  catalogue  copy  is  being  handled,  the  regu- 
lar routine  of  news-matter  is  to  continue. 
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The  theory  is  established, — it  has  to  be  perfected  in  half-dollars  at 
the  gates, — showing  that  almost  unlimited  publicity  means  almost 
unlimited  gate-receipts.  Even  after  the  gates  open,  the  persistent 
hammering  at  public  attention  will  go  on.  Publicity  and  promotion  are 
to  be  attached  to  every  event  of  significance.  State  days,  fSte  days, 
especial  illuminations,  and  festivals  of  music,  both  choral  and  orches- 
tral, are  to  be  held.  Every  one  of  these  will  be  announced  and  de- 
scribed in  advance  by  the  great  organ  of  the  great  Exposition^  its 
Bui*eau  of  Publicity. 

It  may  be  permitted  a  newspaper-man  to  add  something  of  personal 
tribute  to  one  of  his  guild.  In  an  intimate  acquaintance,  extending 
over  most  of  the  period  of  preliminary  Exposition  work,  the  writer 
has  had  occasion  to  notice  Major  Handy's  unfailing  courtesy  to  men 
of  his  own  profession.  No  service  he  could  render,  as  an  ofiBcial  or  as 
an  individual,  has  ever  been  lacking.  A  conspicuous  instance  of  this, 
and  one  which  brought  cordial  acknowledgment  from  the  newspaper 
writers  of  two  continents,  was  in  the  press  arrangements  for  Dedication 
day.  On  a  similar  occasion  at  Paris,  in  1889,  only  one  American  cor- 
respondent gained  access  to  the  main  floor  of  the  audience-hall.  At 
the  dedication  in  Chicago  every  large  newspaper  in  the  United  States 
had  from  one  to  five  representatives  in  the  space  reserved  for  them 
directly  in  front  of  the  speakers  of  the  day ;  and  every  accredited  for- 
eign correspondent  who  applied  found  a  place  ready.  More  than  this, 
twenty-five  hundred  seats  were  reserved  and  given  to  the  families  of 
newspaper-men.  The  reporting  arrangements  have  never  been  ap- 
proached anywhere.  Proofs  of  every  speech  and  prayer  of  the  day 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  press  before  the  programme  began.  Fifty 
type-writers  with  operators  were  in  a  room  under  the  main  platform, 
ready  to  take  dictation,  free.  As  a  result  of  the  forethought  indicated 
by  the  provisions  made,  the  exercises  were  given  an  international  pub- 
licity attained  by  no  other  international  event,  save,  perhaps,  the  elec- 
tion or  death  of  a  President. 

Measured  as  an  aid  in  the  onerous  duties  that  will  rest  on  every 
writer  who  has  the  Fair  for  his  field,  estimated  as  a  business  demon- 
stration of  the  immense  value  of  wise  publicity,  taken  professionally 
as  a  triumph  of  scientific  newspaper  methods  applied  to  the  promotion 
of  a  public  enterprise, — viewed  from  any  stand-point,  the  Department 
of  Publicity  and  Promotion  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  is 
worthy  the  colossal  enterprise  it  has  exploited,  and  no  man  need  want 
any  better  monument  to  his  ability  than  the  simple  record  of  the  de- 
partment William  Jgleheart. 
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THINE  was  the  task,  O  Genoese, 
To  pluck  a  new  world  from  the  seas, 
And  for  thy  fortitude  and  pains, 

The  dungeon  dark,  the  clanking  chains  ! 

Robert  Loveman, 


ABKAHAM'S  MOTHER. 
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rCY  SLOCUM  was  hurrying  down  the  street,  bep 
bonnet  over  one  ear,  her  shawl  slipping  oBF  her  shoul- 
ders. She  had  just  heard  the  news,  and  the  village 
was  alive  with  it.  If  she  had  not  chosen  that  par- 
ticular morning  to  go  to  Hammerston,  she  might  have 
known  it  as  soon  as  anybody  else.  Her  .topping 
could  have  waited.     What  earthly  difference  did  it 

make  whether  she  bought  eight  yards  of  browo  alpaca  Monday  or 

Tuesday  ? 

As  she  was  getting  out  of  the  stage  on  her  return  from  Hammera- 

*  With  the  March  number  b^^n  the  issue  of  this  series  of  short  stories, 
one  of  which  ie  to  appear  each  month  during  the  current  year.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  series  the  stories  will  be  reprinted  in  a.  Bmall  volume,  and  the 
royalty  on  the  sale  of  this  hook  will  belong  1«  the  author  of  that  one  of  the 
ten  tales  which  receives  the  popular  verdict. 

To  determine  this  choice,  our  readera  nre  invited  to  signify  each  month,  by 
postal  card  addressed  to  the  editor  of  LippincoU'i  Magazine,  their  opinions  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  short  storv  in  the  last  isaue.  Those  who  thus  report  aa  to  each 
of  the  ten  tales,  from  Marcn  to  December  inclusive,  will  receive,  free  of  charge, 
a  copy  of  the  collected  edition  of  "  Notable  Stories." 
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ton,  she  bad  been  met  by  Eliza  Mott  In  a  few  words  the  news  was 
totd  ber,  and,  with  Eliza  Mott,  she  hurriei)  home.  There,  ou  top  of 
the  Bible  on  the  sitting-room  table,  la;  an  invitation,  the  counterpart 
of  the  one  in  Eliza  Mott's  excited  fingers,  but  addressed  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Slucuni. 

John  Ordway's  boy  had  gone  from  house  to  house  that  morning, 
leaving  invitations.     When  he  was  questioned,  he  had  nothing  to  say, 
but  laughed  as  if  he  thought  it  the  best  joke  in 
tbe  world, 

John  Ordway  kept  the  "  "^  ' 
House"  at  Hammerston,  ar 
bad  run  wild  until  Maria 
given  him  work.  Tbe  boy 
perfectly  steady  ever  since; 
meant  nothing.  Who  won 
steady  under  Maria  ? 

Eliza  Mott  and  Luc} 
putting  their  heads  togetl 
amioea  the  invitation  again 
it  aloud  again  to  each  othei 
and,  when  Dan  Slocuin  r 
came  in,  read  it  aloud 
to  liim. 

"  What  I  John  Ordwaj 
boy'sbeen  leavin'thesethiu] 
from  house  to  house?" 

Dan  Slocum  leaned  h 
big  shoulders  against  ti 
siltiiig-room  wall  and  laugl 
rolled  down  his  cheeks: 

"Well,  I'm  blowed! 
been  such  a  rise  taken  out  < 
lage  since  I  was  a  boy  myst 
get  on  in  the  world.  A 
the  brains  to  think  of  th 
But  see  here,  Lucy," — Dai 
the   invitation   and   grew 

"  John  Ordway's  Iwy's  prel^j  ...„_..,  „„. . 

somethiu'  he's  left  out;  somethin'  mighty  im-  ■"""J^BolfHoisKTo^Howi?*"™ 
portant.      '  The  pleaswre  of  your  company  is 

revested  at  Uie  marriage  of  Maria  We«t  on  Saturday  even',  March  aeven- 
leenlh,  ai  eight  o'clock.' "  Slocum  turne<l  to  his  wife  and  Eliza  Mott, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye :  "  And  who's  the  man  ?  Did  either  of  you 
ladies  ever  hear  tell  of  a  weddin'  without  a  man?" 

Mrs.  Mott  and  Mrs.  Slocum  looked  at  each  other.  Of  course  they 
could  see  through  the  trick,  but  what  a  dreadful  thing  for  John  Ord- 
way's boy  !     Maria  never  would  forgive  him. 

"  It's  kinder  lucky,  after  nil,  tliat  he  didn't  take  the  name  of  no 
man  in  tbe  village,"  suggested  Eliza  Mott.  "Nobody  would  have 
stood  that." 
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Lucy  Slocum  did  not  say  much  of  anything.  Nervously  tying 
her  bonnet-strings  and  pinning  her  shawl,  she  started  down  the  street 
with  the  determination  to  learn  the  truth, — to  learn  it  from  Maria  West's 
own  lips. 

Few,  very  few,  of  her  neighbors  took  liberties  with  Maria  West.  In 
a  cool  moment  Lucy  Slocum  never  would  have  dreamed  of  doing  it. 
But,  as  it  was,  she  walked  straight  into  the  store  and  up  to  Maria's  desk 
and  said,  "  It's  gone  all  over  the  village,  Maria  West,  that  you've  sent 
out  invitations  to  a  weddin'." 

No  other  person  was  in  the  store  at  that  moment,  not  even  John 
Ordway's  boy.  Scratch,  scratch  went  Maria's  pen  down  the  ledger. 
Lucy  Slocum  wished  herself  at  home. 

*^Six  and  two,  eight;  and  four,  twelve;  and  nine,  twenty-one/' 
said  Maria,  sternly, — "  Take  a  seat,  Lucy  Slocum, — ^and  one,  twenty- 
two  ;  and  nine,  thirty-one.  Yes,  I've  sent  out  invitations.  I  suppose 
you're  comin'  ?" 

Lucy  Slocum's  knees  gave  way.  Luckily  there  was  a  chair  behind 
her.  Maria  West  closed  the  inkstand,  wiped  the  pen,  and  locked  up 
the  ledger.  Then  she  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  desk,  rested  her  chin 
on  the  palms  of  her  hands,  and  said,  "  Well?"  There  was  something 
awe-inspiring  about  Maria.  She  was  big  and  broad-shouldered,  with 
iron-gray  hair,  and  eyes  that  bored  holes  through  you.  She  always 
looked  through  people,  never  at  them.  "  Well  ?"  she  repeated,  look- 
ing through  Lucy,  "  didn't  you  come  around  for  nothin'  in  particu- 
lar?" 

"  We're  all — I  mean  everybody — I  mean  everybody  in  the  village/' 
began  Mrs.  Slocum,  fidgeting  on  her  chair  and  growing  red,  "  we're 
all  surprised,  Maria,  because  we  hadn't  heard  you  was  goin'  to  be  mar- 
ried until  we  got  the  invitations  this  mornin'." 

Maria  pulled  out  her  watch  and  laid  it  face  upward  on  her  desk. 

"  Now,  Lucy  Slocum,  I've  got  a  few  minutes'  time  to  tell  you  about 
my  aflairs,  since  you  take  such  polite  interest  in  them.  I've  been  run- 
nin'  the  grocery  business  single-nanded  for  close  on  twenty  years.  Pve 
had  to  hire  men  to  do  work  I  couldn't  attend  to,  and  it's  been  an  ex- 
pense 'most  even  with  the  profits.  I  might  jest  as  well  get  married 
and  have  one  man  around  permanent,  instead  of  botherin  every  year 
tryin'  to  get  new  ones.  I'm  goin'  to  get  married  next  Saturday,  so,  of 
course,  I  got  the  invitations  off  my  hands  to-day.  Is  there  anythin' 
more  you'd  like  to  know  ?" 

Lucy  Slocum  gasped.  She  was  accustomed  to  Maria  West's  busi- 
ness ways,  but  this^was  too  much.  Mechanically  she  reached  for  her 
shawl  and  drew  it  close  around  her.  The  action  seemed  to  pull  her 
together. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  with  more  confidence,  "there's  a  thing  I'd  like  to 
ask,  Maria,  which  I  hope  you  won't  think  pryin'.  Livin'  a  stone's- 
throw  from  you  for  forty  years  and  not  hearin'  of  your  intentions,  I 
can't  help  bein'  surprised,  and  it's  natural  I'd  like  to  know  who's  the 
man." 

Patience  was  not  Maria's  strong  point.     She  jumped  to  her  feet. 

"  For  the  land's  sake,  Lucy,"  she  cried,  "  how  do  you  ex[)ect  every- 
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thing  at  once?  Folks  is  <liflFerent.  You  married  when  you  was  a  baby 
in  arms ;  I  never  believed  in  it,  and  I  never  will.  I  ain't  gone  around 
blabbin'  that  IVe  always  had  the  intention  of  gettin'  married.  When 
I  got  to  a  suitable  age  I  jest  sat  down  and  made  up  my  mind  to  doin' 
it.  Now,  what's  the  most  im|K)rtant  thing  in  a  weddin',and  what's  the 
most  serious  thing  afterwards?  The  hiisband,  ain't  it?  Well,  my 
plan  is  to  attend  to  all  the  invitations  and  the  party  and  to  set  the  day ; 
then  I  get  the  things  that  ain't  serious  off  my  mind  ;  afler  that  I  attend 
to  the  husband." 

The  amazement  on  Lucy  Slocum's  face  gave  way  to  an  admiration 
so  respectful  that  Maria  was  mollified. 

"  The  minute  I'd  b^un  writin'  the  invitations,"  she  went  on,  in 
softer  tones,  "  I  took  a  New  York  paper.  A  quiet,  respectable  man,  it 
said,  was  wantin'  the  acquaintance  of  a  middle-aged  lady ;  object,  matri- 
mony. A  man  who  don't  put  on  more  airs  than  to  call  himself  quiet 
and  respectable,  I  thought  I'd  take  a  look  at.  I  wrote  I'd  pay  his 
fare,  and  told  him  how  to  get  here.  I  got  an  answer  that  he'd  go 
to  Hammerston  and  come  over  in  the  stage  this  afternoon  :  so  if  I  don't 
like  him  it's  settled  he'll  go  back  to  New  York,  and  if  he  suits  he'll 
board  at  Elizabeth  Jenkinses  till  the  weddin'.  I've  had  enough  busi- 
ness dealin's  to  see  through  a  man  as  soon  as  I  set  eyes  on  him.  This 
one'll  find  out  pretty  quick  whether  he's  goin'  to  suit  or  not." 

Maria  West  stopped,  expecting  comment,  but  Lucy  Slocum  was  be- 
yond speech.  A  flush  of  pardonable  pride  rose  in  Maria's  face  as  she 
looked  at  her.  What  man  or  woman  can  be  indifferent  to  completely 
overpowering  another? 

*'  Well,  Lucy,"  she  said,  after  a  reasonable  pause, "  you've  heard  all 
there  is  to  hear,  and  if  the  man  ain't  what  he  pretends  to  be,  you'll  see 
him  go  off  in  the  stage  to-morrow." 

Lucy  did  not  stir.  She  was  in  no  state  of  mind  to  take  a  hint,  and 
it  was  only  when  Maria  walked  towards  the  door  that  it  occurred  to 
her  to  leave.  With  a  dazed  good-by,  she  started  up  the  street.  She 
had  not  taken  a  dozen  steps  before  the  old  stage  lumbering  along  from 
Hammerston  pulled  up  in  front  of  the  store  and  deposited  its  only 
passenger,  who,  hat  in  hand,  stood  in  full  view  bowing  before  Maria. 

Out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  Maria  saw  Lucy  looking  back,  and 
was  gratified.  The  "quiet  and  respectable*'  of  the  advertisement  was 
certainly  confirmed  by  the  man's  appearance.  He  had  a  pale,  studious 
face,  fair  hair,  and  pale-blue  eyes.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  and  wore 
glasses.  His  age  might  have  been  anywhere  from  thirty  to  fifty. 
When  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  quiet,  very  quiet.  After  his  first 
words  of  introduction,  he  stood  waiting  for  Maria  to  carry  on  the 
conversation. 

Maria  had  never  seen  anybody  like  him.  The  men  she  lived  among 
were  farmers,  rough  and  loud-spoken.  They  were  too  much  like  her- 
self, and  treated  her  on  too  much  of  an  equality.  She  led  the  way  into 
the  store  and  pulled  forward  two  chairs. 

"  What  did  you  say  A.  H.  stood  for?"  she  asked. 

"Abraham  Harrison,  ma'am,"  he  answered,  quietly. 

"  Well,  Abrahain  Harrison,"  said  Maria,  in  her  quick  tones,  "  I 
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KUeee  I  made  everythiDg  pretty  clear  Id  ray  letter.  I  told  you  what 
kind  of  a  life  I  lead,  and  what  business  I'm  doin',  and  what  I  expect 
of  a  husband.     If  you're  quiet  and  respectable,  I  don't  see  why  we 

shouldn't  get  along,  and     -  .     _  .  ..  —  , 

if  you've  read  my  letter 
I  don't  believe  you've 
come  all  the  way  from 
New  York  without  bein' 
willin'  to  stay.  What's 
your  business?" 

"  I  was  in  the  grocery 
business  in  New  York  for  a 
long  time." 

"Do  you  smoke?" 

"  No,  ma'am." 


"  I'm  glad  of  tliat.    If  everything  else  suited, 

light  put  up  with  a  little  smokin',  but  it's 

as  well  you  don't  want  it.     Now  I'll  take 

iic~  -,iv'"     y"   across  to  Elizabeth  Jenkinses.     You're  goin'  to 

board  there  till  Saturday.     The  weddin'  is  Satunlay 

night  at  eight  o'clock." 

Harrison  took  up  his  hat  and  valise  to  follow  her.    At  the  doorshe 

turned  suddenly :  "  I  knew  I  was  forgettin'  to  ask  you  somethin'.   Ain't 

you  got  any  relations?" 

"  No,  ma'am ;  nobody  I  know  of  at  all.     Not  a  soul  in  the  world 
belong  in'  to  me, — besides  my  mother." 
"Your  mother!!" 
Maria  braced  her  stalwart  sliouJiltirs  agaiust  the  door. 
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"  You  never  wrote  a  word  on  paper,  and  you  never  let  fall  a  word 
since  you  came,  say  in'  you  had  a  mother." 

Harrison  shifted  from  one  foot  to  the  other  and  gave  a  feeble 
smile. 

"She's  sick/'  he  said,  apologetically,  "sick  abed  goin'  on  ten  years, 
and  she  don't  trouble  nobody.  She  says  to  me,  '  Abraham,  it'll  be  the 
joy  of  my  life  to  have  you  get  married,  and  if  you'll  find  a  nice  wife 
it'll  be  worth  somethin'  to  you  both  after  I'm  gone.'  She  sends  you 
her  remembrances,  and  she  wants  you  to  understand  that  she  ain't  strong 
enough  to  visit.  She'll  go  on  livin'  peaceable  in  New  York,  and  we 
won't  have  no  interference  from  her  ever." 

"  Humph !" 

Maria  meditated.  She  had  an  inherent  prejudice  against  a  mother- 
in-law.  Was  it  possible  she  had  not  mentioned  the  fact  in  her  letter? 
Now  that  she  had  seen  Harrison  and  that  the  interview  had  proved 
satisfactory  in  every  other  respect,  she  did  not  want  to  send  him 
away.  ^^ 

"  Don't  your  mother  go  a  ste'p  out  of  New  York  ?"  she  asked. 

" Never.  She  ain't  got  the  strength,"  said  Harrison,  sadly.  "She 
says,  *  Abraham,  you  must  speak  clear.  You  must  make  Miss  West 
see  that  I  ain't  to  be  expected  at  the  weddin'.'  She's  got  a  nice  pleas- 
ant room  and  a  servant-girl  to  take  care  of  her.  If  it  wasn't  that  she 
was  provided  for,  I  wouldn't  feel  easy  at  goin'  away." 

"  Well,  if  she  don't  make  no  visits,  she'll  be  thinkin'  it  my  place 
to  go  to  see  her,  and  I  don't  make  no  visits  either,"  said  Maria,  de- 
cidedly. "  I  ain't  been  out  of  this  village,  except  toHammerston,  in  my 
life.  This  is  my  home,  and  I  live  in  it;  this  is  my  store,  and  I  run  it; 
I  can't  spare  time  to  fool  around  New  York.  I  suppose  you'll  be 
wantin'  to  go  to  see  your  mother,  won't  you?" 

Harrison  looked  up  submissively  : 

"The  third  Sunday  of  every  month'U  do,  ma'am.  I  could  go 
Saturday  mornin's  and  be  back  Monday  evenin's  prompt." 

Maria  drew  a  breath  of  relief. 

"  I'm  glad  you  can  talk  sense,  Abraham  Harrison.  You  live  like 
that  and  you'll  do.  The  third  Sunday  of  every  month  you  can  have 
regular  with  your  mother.  Step  lively  now,  and  we'll  go  across  to 
Elizabeth  Jenkinses." 

Never  had  Maria  done  such  a  business  as  during  the  next  few  days. 
From  miles  around,  people  came,  ostensibly  to  buy  soap  or  sugar,  in 
reality  to  take  a  look  at  Abraham  Harrison.  By  Satunlay,  Maria's 
wedding  outfit  was  more  than  paid  for,  and  Saturday  night  the  little 
sitting-room  back  of  the  store  could  barely  hold  the  crowd  eager  to 
witness  the  ceremony.  It  took  the  village  quite  a  while  to  settle  back 
into  its  old  tranquillity.  The  reason  was  that  every  one  was  expecting 
something  strange  to  happen.  Nothing  that  Maria  could  now  do  would 
have  caused  surprise.  The  neighbors  were  disappointed,  were  even  ag- 
grieved, because  nothing  did  happen.  The  idea  of  that  marriage  turn- 
ing out  well !  Was  it  possible?  Possible  or  not,  Maria  certainly  went 
around  holding  her  head  higher  than  ever.  Of  all  Abraham's  virtues 
the  greatest  was  revealed  to  lur  after  marriage.     He  was  methodical. 
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She  had  thought  herself  exact,  but  in  a  week's  acquaintance  she  foand 
that  she  could  tell  the  lime  merely  by  what  Abraham  was  doing. 

About  the  middle  of  April,  Abraham,  who  was  closing  the  store  for 
the  night,  remarked,  "  Maria,  to-morrow's  Saturday." 

Maria  was  straightening  boxes  on  the  shelves  behind  the  counter; 
she  did  not  even  turn  her  head  to  answer,  "Su[>- 
posin'  it  is?     What  of  it?" 
— "  T('s  th*.  Sfltnrdav  hpforp   th«.  thin! 


ham,  in  his  quietest  tones.  A  tin  cracker-box  slipped  out  of  Maria's 
hands  and  fell  upon  the  floor. 

"  For  the  land's  sake,  so  it  is !  Well,  Abraham,  are  yon  goin'  to 
see  your  mother?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 
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There  was  silence  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  during  which  Maria  picked 
up  the  cracker-box  and  altered  the  positions  of  all  the  others  on  the 
shelves. 

*' Maria,"  ventured  Abraham,  timidly,  "don't  you  think  you'd  like 
to  see  mother?  Just  once,  Maria,  and  I  won't  ask  you  to  go  again  ;  but 
it  would  be  doin'  the  act  of  a  daughter  to  her." 

"  Look  here,  Abraham  Harrison,  you  make  me  sick.  You're  goin' 
to  see  your  mother  the  third  Sunday  of  every  month,  ain't  you  ?  Then 
you  remember  and  not  invite  me  again.  I  want  it  understood  once  for 
all  that  I'm  no  traveller." 

"  Yes,  ma'am." 

A  soft  answer  does  not  always  turn  away  wrath.  To  some  people 
it  is  exasperating.  Maria  scowled  all  through  Abraham's  methodical 
preparations  for  his  trip,  and  the  next  morning,  when  he  and  his  black 
valise  went  off  in  the  stage,  she  nodded  her  good-by  without  a  word. 

He  had  not  been  gone  five  minutes  before  the  neighbors  dropped  in 
to  learn  what  had  happened.  Maria  had  a  hard  day  of  it.  At  least 
twenty  times  she  had  to  repeat  that  Abraham  had  gone  to  visit  his 
mother,  that  she  wouldn't  go  because  she  was  no  traveller,  and  that  the 
mother  was  sick  and  was  going  to  leave  them  a  nice  sum  of  money.  The 
explanation  worked  like  a  charm.  Any  one  with  a  sick  mother  who  has 
money  ought  to  be  treated  with  consideration.  When  Abraham  came 
home  Monday,  pale  and  tired,  the  men  who  used  to  be  cool  to  him 
met  him  with  friendliness  and  inquired  politely  after  his  mother. 

But  the  visits  seemed  to  have  a  depressing  effect  upon  Abraham. 
Punctually  at  six  o'clock  when  he  was  closing  the  store  on  the  Friday 
preceding  the  Saturday  before  the  third  Sunday  of  every  month,  he 
would  say,  "  Maria,  to-morrow's  Saturday,"  and  Maria  would  answer, 
"  Well,  Abraham,  you  can  give  my  remembrances  to  your  mother." 
Then  he  would  pack  his  valise  and  start  off  with  the  stage  the 
following  morning.  He  always  started  with  a  quiet  smile  of  antici- 
pation, as  if  the  visit  were  to  be  a  pleasure,  but  he  invaribly  returned 
in  the  six  o'clock  stage  Monday  evening  looking  pale  and  worn  and 
totally  unable  to  eat  his  supper.  By  Tuesday,  however,  he  would  be 
himself  again,  and  would  give  Maria  a  message,  or  even  a  little  present, 
from  the  mother  she  had  refused  to  meet.  After  a  month  or  two, 
Maria's  conscience  pricked  her.  She  began  to  see  that  the  mother 
had  no  intention  of  interfering,  and  that  she  must  be  as  quiet  and  re- 
spectable as  her  son.  It  was  also  apparent  that  her  daughter-in-law's 
attitude  wounded  her.  Else  why  should  Abraham  start  off  cheerfully 
on  his  journey,  returning  pale  and  downcast?  By  the  sixth  month, 
Maria  was  having  a  bitter  internal  struggle.  A  new  sentiment  had 
risen  in  her  nature, — a  sentiment  which,  all  her  life,  she  had  despised 
as  a  woman's  weakness,  and  which  she  would  have  died  rather  than 
admit, — the  sentiment  of  curiosity.  There  was  no  help  for  it.  It  was 
raging  within  her.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  now  was  to  conceal  it 
from  Abraham,  from  everybody.  It  was  so  strong  that,  on  the  Sundays 
Abraham  was  away,  it  was  the  greatest  relief  to  stand  in  the  middle  of 
her  bedroom  and  say  aloud,  knowing  that  no  one  could  hear, "  I'd  give 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar  for  one  look  at  that  mother.     What  an  almighty 
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fool  I  was  to  say  I  wouldn't  go  to  see  her!"  But  curiosity,  even  of 
the  strongest,  could  not  equal  Maria's  pride.  When  she  said  a  thing 
she  stuck  to  it.  The  thought  did  not  enter  her  head  that  she  might 
go  to  New  York  with  Abraham,  after  her  statement  that  she  was  no 
traveller ;  and  Abraham,  after  his  first  request,  never  asked  her  again. 

Time  went  on.  The  anniversary  of  the  wedding  drew  near.  Maria 
decided  to  give  a  party.  She  spoke  to  Abraham,  and  he  agreed,  as  he 
did  to  everything.  He  had  just  come  back  from  his  eleventh  visit  to 
his  mother,  and  he  seemed  more  worn  out  than  ever.  Monday  evening, 
as  usual,  he  went  to  bed  almost  upon  his  return,  but  Tuesday  he  and 
Maria  sat  up  as  late  as  half-past  nine,  simply  talking  over  the  proposed 
entertainment.  When  every  plan  was  made,  and  when  Maria,  pen  iii 
hand,  was  ready  to  begin  on  the  invitations,  it  occurred  to  her  that  the 
anniversary  fell  upon  Sunday  and  would  have  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
following  Monday, — the  Monday  after  the  third  Sunday  of  the  month. 

"  Abraham,  can't  you  go  and  see  your  mother  a  week  earlier  next 
time?"  she  asked,  showing  him  the  date  on  the  calendar. 

Abraham  shook  his  head  very,  very  auietly :  "  No,  Maria,  what  I 
do  I  do  regular.     I've  took  the  habit,  and  I  can't  change." 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Abraham  Harrison,  that  you  ain't  goin' 
to  be  at  your  own  anniversary  ?" 

Never  had  Maria  spoken  in  such  a  tone.  Abraham  quaked  before 
her. 

"  Oh,  now,  Maria !  You  know  I  ain't  thinkin'  of  anythin'  like 
that.  I'll  be  here.  Ain't  I  always  home  Monday  nights  prompt?  I'll 
be  here,  Maria." 

"If  you  ain't,  Abraham  Harrison,  you'll  be  so  sorry  that  you'll 
wish  you'd  never  seen  your  mother.  Thai's  what  I've  got  to  say  about 
it.  If  you  ain't  here,  Abraham  Harrison," — Maria's  voice  rose  only  a 
half-tone, — "  if  you  ain't  here,  Abraham  Harrison,  the  next  month  I 
go  to  New  York  to  see  your  mother,  and  I  go  alone." 

The  conversation  came  to  a  full  stop.  Maria  had  said  all  she  wanted 
to  say,  and  Abraham  was  physically  and  mentally  incapable  of  a  reply. 
Still,  when  the  Saturday  before  the  third  Sunday  of  the  month  arrived, 
he  went  off  at  the  usual  hour.  Maria  took  no  notice  of  his  going.  She 
was  busy  with  preparations  for  the  party,  and  she  had  enough  feith  in 
Abraham's  methodical  ways  to  feel  sure  of  seeing  him  at  six  o'clock 
Monday  evening.  By  the  time  she  sat  down  to  her  noonday  dinner, 
the  house  was  in  such  spick  and  span  order  that  the  party  might  have 
taken  place  on  the  spot.  She  looked  about  her  with  satisfied,  tired  eyes. 
"There  ain't  another  thing  to  be  done,"  she  said  to  herself,  "except 
right  after  dinner  to  take  a  look  at  my  weddin'-dress  that  I  ain't  worn 
in  a  year."  Right  after  dinner,  therefore,  she  trudged  up  to  the  attic 
and  brought  down  the  dress,  which  she  spread  upon  the  bed  in  her  room. 
In  plain  sight  on  the  front  breadth  was  a  round  burnt  hole.  Maria 
examined  it  closely.  A  candle  must  have  done  the  mischief  on  the 
night  of  the  wedding,  and  all  this  time  she  had  not  had  sense  enough 
to  make  sure  that  the  dress  was  fit  to  wear.  Snipping  off  a  sample  of 
the  silk,  she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  cloak.  It  was,  of  course,  too  late 
for  the  stage,  but  she  could  send  John  Ordway's  boy  to  hire  a  horse, 
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and  he  could  drive  her  over  to  Hammerston.  With  Maria,  things  were 
no  sooner  said  than  done.  John  Ordway's  boy  foand  a  horse  and  buggy 
and  drove  around  in  high  spirits.  Maria,  however,  was  not  going 
for  pleasure  and  did  not  intend  to  enjoy  herself.  That  front  breadth 
weighed  on  her  mind.  So  far,  everything  had  gone  wrong  for  her  an- 
niversary, and  it  was  not  extraordinary  that  she  should  snub  John  Ord- 
way's  boy  in  his  genial  attempts  at  conversation.  Before  they  had  gone 
a  mile,  the  boy  was  sulking  in  his  corner  of  the  buggy  and  Maria  had 
taken  the  reins. 

"  Fm  thinkin'  of  stoppin*  at  the  Ordway  House  on  my  way  home, 
so  as  to  tell  your  pa  what  a  nice,  fresh  boy  he's  got,"  said  Maria,  sar- 
castically. 

John  Ordway's  boy  grunted  something  unintelligible  and  curled  up 
in  his  corner.  After  Maria  had  matched  her  silk,  she  drove  down  the 
main  street  of  Hammerston  and  stopped  at  a  two-story  hotel  in  front 
of  which  swung  the  sign,  "  Ordway  House." 

"  Jump  out  lively,  now,  and  run  and  tell  your  father  I'm  comin'," 
she  said  to  the  boy.  "  I'll  tie  the  horse :  I  don't  want  no  butter-fingers 
hinderin'  me." 

John  Ordway's  boy  tumbled  out,  as  only  boys  can  do,  and  disap- 
peared. In  a  few  minutes  he  returned.  "  I  guess  you've  got  to  find 
pa  for  yourself,"  he  said,  impertinently.     "  I  ain't  goin'  to." 

Maria  strode  past  him  into  the  house.  She  would  tell  John  Ord- 
way then  and  there  that  his  boy  was  good-for-nothing  and  that  she  had 
had  enough  of  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  was  a  small  private  room  in  which  John 
Ordway  usually  took  refuge  when  he  wanted  a  little  time  to  himself. 
Maria  knew  the  room,  and,  being  angry,  she  did  not  take  the  precau- 
tion of  knocking,  but  pushed  open  the  door.  John  Ordway  was  not 
there. 

The  shades  were  drawn,  and  the  room  seemed  dark  to  one  coming 
in  from  the  sunlight.  The  furniture  had  been  altered  since  Maria  had 
seen  it,  and  in  the  place  of  John  Ordway's  desk  and  chair  had  been 
substituted  a  lounge  and  a  common  deal  table.  On  the  table  stood 
bottles  and  glasses;  before  them,  bending  over  them,  gloating  over 
them,  was  a  man, — ^a  man  with  frowzy  hair  and  flushed  cheeks,  with 
untied  cravat  and  unbuttoned  waistcoat ;  a  man  who,  as  he  saw  Maria, 
tossed  off*  a  glass  of'  whiskey,  and,  drunken,  reckless^  assured,  turned 
to  grin  at  her. 

''  Abraham ! !" 

"  Hello,  Maria,  old  girl !  That's  right.  Come  to  see  me,  ain't  you  ? 
Have  a  glass  to  my  luck.  We'll  be  home  for  the  party.  It  ain't  till 
Monday  night,  you  know,  and  we'll  be  there,  Maria,  we'll  be  there." 

"  Where's  your  mother  ?" 

The  words  came  hoarse  and  gruff  from  Maria's  lips.  With  a  maudlin 
smile,  Abraham  picked  up  the  whiskey-bottle. 

"  Here's  my  mother,"  he  said,  fondling  it.  "  Here's  all  my  earthly 
joy.  It  ain't  sensible  to  have  a  mother  'way  in  New  York  when  you 
can  get  one  at  Hammerston,  old  girl;  see?" 

Maria  did  see.     In  spite  of  the  choking  sensation  in  her  throat  and 
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tlie  luist  before  her  eyes,  slie  could         ' 

see  only    (oo   clearly.      Harriaon  , 

looked  up  at  her  and  chuckled :  ^ 

"It  was  kinder  smart  in   me  ift^'^v  >'i' C'^'^l'^\ 

b^in'  you  to  go  to  see  my  mother,  ■^       -  9") 

warn't  it?  I  was  almighty  afraid 
you'd  catch  on ;  but  I  know'd  you 
wasn't  the  woman  to  go  once  you'd 
said  up  and  down  you  wouldn't. 
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Don't  70U  leave  me,  old  girl.  Stop  and  Imve  somcthin'.  Folks  '11  say 
your  husband  don't  treat  you  right  if  you  go  away  wilbotit  a  drink. 
Look  here,  Maria,  come  tack  now!  I  ain't  goin'  to  stand  you  slan- 
derin'  my  ctiaract«r  tellin'  I  sent  you  off  without  a  drink.  Come 
back  1" 

But  Maria  had  slammed  the  door.  In  the  hall  outside  she  met  John 
Ordway. 

"  Ordway,"  she  said,  in  a  voice  hardly  rec<^nizahle,  "  if  you  know 
what's  good  for  you,  and  for  your  boy,  and  for  your  hotel,  you'll  bring 
Abraham  around  to  me  after  dark.  I'll  pay  what  he  owes  on  the  room. 
He  won't  need  it  no  more," 

She  stepped  into  the  buggy  and  took  the  reins  from  John  Ordway's 
boy.  Not  a  word  did  she  say  during;  the  drive  home.  When  John 
Ordway  and  Abraham  arrived  that  night  she  met  them,  and  Ordway 
and  she  carried  the  insensible  body  up-stairs.  The  next  day,  at  about 
noon,  Abraham  stirred,  yawned,  and  opened  his  eyes.  There,  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  stood  Maria.  His  jaw  dropped.  He  became  as  white 
as  the  sheet  neatly  tucked  under  his  cliin.  "  Abraham,"  said  Maria, 
"I  gnesfi  your  mother  'd  better  move  away  from  New  York.  We'll 
keep  her  here." 

Atmit  Flint. 
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DEAR  EDITOR,— 
You  ask  me  to  give  you  a  description  of  the  World^s  Fair ;  and 
my  comment  upon  the  request  is  embodied  in  the  above  title.  We 
have  all  of  us  heard  and  read  a  great  deal^  of  late,  about  this  matter, 
and  have  had  our  imaginations  assisted  by  charming  colored  prints  of 
the  Buildings  and  the  " coiip-d'<KtZ ;*'  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose;  the 
only  way  to  get  a  notion  of  what  this  place,  looks  like  is  to  come  here 
and  look  at  it ;  and  after  you  have  done  that,  you  find  that  the  fmpres- 
sion  you  have  got  of  it  is,  like  the  Secret  of  the  Freemasons,  not  to  be 
translated  into  parts  of  speech.  These  buildings,  and  all  that  apper- 
tains to  them,  have  a  language  of  their  own,  and  it  can  be  apprehended 
not  by  the  ear  or  by  the  eye  alone,  but  by  some  profounder  sense  that 
abides  within  and  above  all  our  physical  inlets  of  sensation  and  com- 
prehends them  all.  In  other  words,  unless  your  soul  can  open  its  eyes, 
you  stand  a  poor  chance  of  arriving  at. the  true  inwardness  of  the  expe- 
rience that  lies  in  wait  for  you  here. 

It  is  perhaps  a  fortunate  circumstance,  from  an  sesthetic  point  of 
view,  that  the  World's  Fair  is  so  near  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
city  of  Chicago.  That  circumstance  insures  the  great  advantage  of 
contrast..  I  am  not  going  to  abuse  the  material  aspect  of  the  Windy 
City.  I  can  readily  admit  that  it  might  have  been  uglier  if  it  had  not 
burned  down  twenty  years  ago,  or  if  its  citizens  had  been  less  enter- 
prising and  indomitable, — more  like  the  citizens  of  any  other  city.  I 
am  aware  that  until  commerce  and  wealth  have  had  time  to  replace 
with  worthy  edifices  the  small  and  shabby  remains  (small  in  size,  bat 
unfortunately  not  so  small  in  numbers)  of  a  former  and  less  enlightened 
dispensation,  it  would  be  absurd  and  unjust  to  expect  Chicago  to  ap- 
pear homogeneous  and  comely.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  its 
streets  to  look  otherwise  than  like  the  ragged  lines  of  a  levy  of  raw 
volunteers  drawn  up  for  their  first  lesson  in  the  manual  of  arms,  so 
long  as  the  sixteen-story  giant  of  to-day  is  compelled  to  uprear  his  vast 
bulk  alongside  the  decrepit  and  dwarfish  proportions  of  th6  fifty-foot 
hovel  of  a  generation  since.  I  know  it  will  all  come  right  in  due  time, 
and,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  a  resident  of  the  place,  I  am  in  no 
especial  hurry  for  the  time  to  fall  due.  All  I  mean  to  intimate  is,  that 
perhaps  the  inconceivable  ugliness  of  the  greater  part  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  at  the  present  moment  may  serve  to  set  off  the  inexpressible 
beauty  of  the  new  city  in  Jackson  Park.  Not  that  the  latter  needs  any 
adventitious  adornment.  It  would  hold  its  own  very  well  alongside 
of  ancient  Athens,  or  Rome,  or  Alexandria, — though  perhaps  the  latter 
might  come  within  measurable  distance  of  it  from  a  purely  sesthetic 
stand-point.  Of  dimensions  I  do  not  speak,  because,  as  you  know, 
there  can  be  no  comparisons,  in  that  respect,  with  any  human  works  in 
architecture,  past  or  present.  The  World's  Fair  Buildings  have  broken 
all  records  in  that  direction  at  all  events.     It  is  only  in  point  of  sheer 
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beauty  that  there  can  be  any  consiileration  6f  competitors ;  and  even 
there  I  doubt  whether  the  creators  of  these  walls  and  domes  need  fear 
criticism. 

You  may  think  that  I  am  speakings  in  a  prophetic  vein ;  because 
the  buildings  are  not  finished  yet,  and  the  whole  region  in  which  they 
stand  is  a  wilderness  of  inchoate  materials,  weltering  in  a  series  of 
Chicago  blizzards.  But  you  are  mistaken.  I  am  not  looking  ahead ; 
I  am  giving— or  I  am  going  to  give — the  record  of  what  I  have 
actually  beheld  and  felt.  No  doubt  the  Buildings  will  look  more 
smoothly  and  irreproachably  beautiful  when  the  last  heap  of  rubbish 
has  been  cleared  away  and  the  last  scaffolding  taken  down ;  when  the 
lawns,  instead  of  being,  as  they  are  now,  a  glare  of  dirty  ice,  inter- 
spersed with  mud-holes  and  mud-heaps  and  old  barrels  and  piles  of 
dirt,  are  so  many  breadths  of  velvet  turf  enriched  with  rainbow  flower- 
beds ;  and  when  the  roads  and  footpaths,  instead  of  laying  traps  and 
raising  barricades  to  ensnare  and  discourage  the  struggling  pedestrian, 
shall  extend  in  ribbons  and  perspectives  of  asphalt  and  macadam,  in- 
viting to  the  foot  and  easy  to  the  wheel.  No  doubt  the  general  aspect 
of  things  will  be  improved  when  the  vast  grounds  and  illimitable  floors 
are  thronged  with  countless  thousands  of  well-dressed  people,  and  flags 
flutter  from  every  point  of  vantage,  and  color  and  movement  please  the 
eye  everywhere,  in  place  of  the  groups  of  Micks  and  Dagos  and  the 
scattered  and  dazed  sight-seers  who  now  mottle  the  barren  s|)aces  and 
dot  the  measureless  walls  and  roofs.  Unquestionably,  too,  the  presence 
of  broad  sunshine  and  genial  warmth  will  rejoice  the  heart  which  now 
shivers  in  bitter  blasts  from  the  dull  horizons  of  the  lake  and  is  de- 
pressed by  snow-squalls  and  ice-floes.  I  concede  all  this,  and  as  much 
more  of  the  same  sort  as  you  please.  Nevertheless,  since  it  will  not  be 
my  fortune  to  see  the  Great  Spectacle  as  it  will  appear  in  its  apogee  of 
glory,  I  am  well  content  to  have  seen  it  as  it  is  now.  For,  after  all, 
not  the  least  part  of  the  charm  of  a  great  work  of  art  is  that  which  is 
contributed  by  the  mind  and  imagination  of  the  beholder ;  only  when 
the  opportunity  to  so  contribute  is  accorded  him  can  he  thoroughly 
enter  into  and  become  a  component  part  of  what  he  beholds.  Nothing 
that  is  perfected  is  perfect,  on  this  mortal  plane  of  existence ;  some- 
thing should  be  left  incomplete,  in  order  that  we  may  enjoy  the  delight 
of  completing  it  for  ourselves.  The  artistes  sketch  has  a  fascination 
that  we  look  for  in  vain  in  his  picture;  the  wild,  untamed  air  that 
sings  spontaneously  from  the  great  musician^s  violin  entrances  us  more 
than  his  finished,  academical  composition ;  the  ardor  of  the  unsatisfied 
lover  is  keener  than  that  of  the  accustomed  husband.  And  it  appears 
to  me  that  I  find  in  the  aspect  of  the  Fair  Buildings  as  they  are  now  a 
fineness  of  enjoyment  which  I  might  miss  if  there  were  nothing  to 
anticipate  and  nothing  to  ignore.  As  they  are  now,  they  are  not  all 
material,  but  are  invested  with  a  spiritual  quality,  and  the  final  touches, 
being  absent,  are  for  that  very  reason  more  vividly  present  to  the  appre- 
hension of  the  mind. 

Well,  all  this  is  a  trifle  transcendental,  and  what  you  want  is  a  con- 
crete representation.  I  will  say,  then,  that  things  here  are  still  in  what 
we  may  call  the  Eocene  period  of  their  formation.  For,  certainly,  the 
Vol.  LI.— 82 
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Fair  is  a  world, — an  epitome  and  condeDsation  of  the  planetaiy  world 
that  we  inhabit.     It  is  a  world  in  which  all  that  is  best  in  contem.- 

forary  civilization,  and  only  what  is  best,  has  been  brought  together, 
t  is  a  world  in  which  ugliness  and  uselessness  have  been  extirpated 
and  the  beautiful  and  useful  alone  admitted.  It  is  a  summary  of  all 
that  the  most  enlightened  activity  of  mankind's  finest  faculties,  work- 
ing within  historic  periods,  has  brought  forth.  It  is  a  suggestion  of 
what  the  Gk>lden  Age  would  be,  if  we  were  all  as  good  as  we  are 
clever,  and  if  our  love  one  for  another  were* as  intense  as  our  love  of 
beauty  and  power  is  already.  All  the  elements  of  a  fairer  future 
world  are  here ;  only,  as  I  say,  it  is  as  yet  in  the  preparatory  or  Ekx^ne 
period.  The  skeleton  appears ;  the  flesh  has  not  yet  been  laid  on ;  but 
the  skeleton  in  this  case,  instead  of  being  rocky,  is  wooden.  I  am  not 
going  to  attempt  statistics  (though,  if  I  chose,  with  the  aid  of  various 
manuals  and  hand-books  which  have  been  kindly  placed  at  my  dis- 
posal by  Major  Handy  and  his  assistants,  I  miglit  deluge  you  with 
columns  of  figures  and  measurements,  signifying — so  far  as  realizing 
comprehension  of  their  meaning  goes — nothing),  but  you  may  imagine 
for  yourself  how  much  timber  it  might  take  to  make  the  foundation 
and  substructure  of  a  world  withal.  The  wood  crops  out  to-day,  and 
unembodied  fragments  of  it  lie  about  in  all  directions;  but  when  all 
is  done,  nothing  of  it  will  be  visible  except  the  floors,  and  nobody  will 
look  at  them.  Iron,  of  course,  is  also  a  main  element  in  the  construc- 
tion; and  then  everything  is  made  presentable  with  paint,  stucco,  and 
"  staff,*' — which  I  put  in  quotation-marks  only  because  I  never  hap- 
pened to  hear  of  it  until  I  came  here  and  found  them  making  all  the 
statues,  and  I  know  not  what  else  that  looks  like  marble,  out  of  it. 
It  seems  to  consist  of  hair,  or  excelsior,  or  similar  stuff,  drenched  in 
liquid  plaster  and  slapped  on  the  framework  of  the  structure  by  hand. 
You  would  never  believe,  to  see  them  doing  it,  how  well  it  looks  when 
it  is  done.  Now,  the  point  of  all  this  is,  that  this  entire  creation  of 
the  World's  Fair,  all  the  beauty  of  its  statuary  and  all  the  glory  of  its 
architecture,  is  strictly  temporary ;  there  is  not  going  to  be  anything 
of  it  left  except  dust  and  rubbish.  The  grandest  and  loveliest  spec- 
tacle man  ever  looked  upon  and  knew  to  be  the  work  of  his  own 
hands  will  disappear,  in  a  few  months,  so  completely  that,  except  for 
such  scribblements  as  this  I  am  making  now,  no  trace  of  it  all  will 
remain  to  after-time.  The  first  effect  of  realizing  this  fact  is  one  of 
disappointment  and  regret.  The  mind  shrinks  from  the  thought  that 
beauty  must  perish ;  we  have  little  enough  of  it  anyhow.  However, 
I  have  decided  that,  for  my  part,  I  am  well  content  that  it  should 
vanish.  Does  not  everything  vanish  ?  The  Pyramid  lasts  longer  than 
the  rainbow,  but  it  will  go  at  last.  This  beauty  of  the  Fair  would 
have  no  meaning  or  value  for  us  if  our  own  minds  had  not  brought  it 
into  being ;  it  is  safer  there,  in  our  minds,  than  if  it  were  hewn  out  of 
the  eternal  adamant,  to  endure  after  the  last  man  had  dug  himself  a  grave 
and  fallen  into  it.  For  it  is  the  assurance  that  the  creative  power  is 
within  us,  ready  to  be  called  on  whenever  we  choose  to  give  the  sum- 
mons ;  and  it  really  makes  no  difference  whether  this  particular  em- 
bodiment of  our  ideas  at  Jackson  Park  outlasts  the  life  of  the  human 
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race  or  only  that  of  a  spring  butterfly.  On  the  whole,  since  it  must 
go  some  time,  I  would  rather  it  should  go  promptly  and  make  room  for 
something  better.  Unless  History  and  Religion  are  false,  something 
better  is  sure  to  follow. 

What  you  see  here  has  the  rare  quality  of  satisfying  your  sesthetic 
appetite, — a  difficult  feat  for  anything  made  with  hands  to  do.  This, 
you  say,  is  the  way  you  would  have  done  it  if  it  had  fallen  to  you  to 
do.  Your  faculties  are  soothed,  gratified,  and  uplifted,  and  you  soon 
lose  all  fear  of  anything  occurring  to  arrest  or  shock  this  pleasing  ex- 
altation. The  entire  scheme  of  things,  in  mass  and  in  detail,  is  har- 
monious and  right.  You  know,  without  being  told,  that  there  is 
nothing  more  worth  looking  iit  anywhere.  You  are  not  even  oppressed 
by  the  immensity  of  the  buildings,  as  sometimes  happens  in  one's  ex- 
perience; because  the  proportions  have  been,  here,  so  carefully  pre- 
served that  one  immensity  is  balanced  against  another,  until  the  sense 
of  avoirdupois,  and  of  feet  and  inches,  ceases  to  trouble  you.  All  is 
lightness,  symmetry,  and  meaning.  The  Park  itself  is  so  large,  and 
the  spaces  between  and  surrounding  the  structures  are  so  generous,  that 
you  are  constantly  surprised  when  some  one  tells  you  that  this  or 
that  is  so  many  feet  longer  or  higher  or  what  not  than  something 
else  which  has  hitherto  been  unapproached  in  the  world.  At  the  same 
time  the  impressiveness  which  belongs  to  mere  mass  is  not  lost :  we 
have  the  exhilaration  of  being  in  proximity  with  things  alongside  of 
which  our  stature  is  microscopic.  It  is  the  exhilaration  of  realizing 
how  infinitely  our  minds  transcend  our  bodies.  Those  specks  upon 
yonder  ridge-pole  are  men;  but  the  ridge-pole  itself  is  dwarfed  by 
your  own  conception  of  one  loftier  yet.  The  consequence,  however, 
of  this  justness  of  proportion  throughout  is,  that  the  spectacle  does  not 
weary  you ;  you  are  less  fatigued  by  contemplating  this  mighty  congre- 
gation and  organism  of  palaces  for  days  at  a  stretch  than  you  would 
be  by  bestowing  a  single  glance  at,  say,  the  City  Hall  of  Philadelphia. 
The  first  thing  that  gets  tired  is  your  feet ;  and  you  are  not  conscious 
even  of  that  until  after  you  have  got  home  at  night.  Of  course  there 
are  vehicles  enough, — ^that  is,  to  use  a  frequent  allocution  here  just  now, 
of  course  there  will  be  vehicles  enough  of  all  kinds,  when  the  Fair 
opens;  but  one  will  be  obliged  to  walk  a  good  deal  before  he  has  seen 
all  there  will  be  to  see,;  and  one  cannot  properly  appreciate  the  dimen- 
sions and  the  grandeur  unless  he  measures  his  way  about  with  his  own 
little  1^.  The  only  danger  or  inconvenience  to  be  feared  is  that  of 
subsequent  collapse,  when  you  are  at  leisure  to  retrace  on  a  map  the 
prodigies  of  pedestrianism  you  have  performed  during  the  day. 

Following  the  wise  advice  of  Major  Handy,  the  first  thing  I  did 
was  to  climb  up  as  high  as  I  could  get  on  the  top  of  the  Administration 
Building, — a  gigantic  dome  encrusted  with  gold,  which  soars  aloft  no 
matter  how  many  hundred  feet  skywanl,  and  from  its  breathless  summit 
gives  you  a  prospect  over  all  the  domain  which  you  are  hereafter  to 
traverse  and  possess.  Opposite  you,  as  you  face  northward,  is  the  broad 
horizon  of  the  lake.  Surely  no  Exposition  was  ever  so  fortunate  in  its 
site  as  this  of  1893.  There  could  be  but  one  conceivable  improve- 
ment, and  that  is,  the  water  of  the  lake  might  be  salt  instead  of  fresh. 
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But  there  it  is,  at  all  events, — an  unbounded  breadth  of  blue,  ready  to 
receive  whatever  in  the  way  of  boats  and  shipping  it  may  have  pleased 
the  Management  to  have  decreed.  Between  the  outer  vastness  and  the 
long  rectangular  lagoon  which  extends  nearly  to  our  feet  is  a  double 
row  of  exquisite  columns, — a  long  peristyle,  standing  on  a  marble 
terrace,  and  supporting  a  sculptured  entablature.  At  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  the  lagoon  is  the  tall  statue  of  the  Republic,  facing  outward  to 
welcome  the  incoming  world  of  visitors.  What  an  enviable  experience 
would  be  his,  by  the  way,  who  should  come  upon  the  World's  Fair  for 
the  first  time  by  way  of  the  lake,  never  having  heard  that  such  a 
miracle  existed  !  It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  conceive  of  so  uninformed 
a  person,  especially  when  one  considers  the  unparalleled  ability  with 
which  Major  Handy  has  administered  his  office  of  Publicity  and  Promo- 
tion. But  supposing  some  such  Rip  Van  Winkle  to  exist,  and  to  be 
carried  on  some  accidental  raft  within  sight  of  tlie  white  bastions  and 
cloud-like  domes  of  our  Exposition,  who  would  not  envy  him  his  sensa- 
tions !  What  a  harmonious  rapture  of  architecture  would  greet  his 
amazed  vision  !  and  instead  of  dissolving  into  mist  as  he  approached,  it 
would  become  each  moment  solider  and  more  ravishing,  until  at  last 
incredulity  would  give  way  to  ecstasy.  Many  of  the  future  pilgrims  to 
this  wonder  of  the  world  will  catch  their  first  glimpse  of  it  from  this 
direction ;  but  then  they  will  know  it  at  once  as  a  reality,  and  will 
miss  the  glorious  uncertainty  that  doubts  whether  fairy-land  be  not 
come  down  again  to  adorn  this  work-a-day  planet. 

To  right  and  left  along  the  long-drawn  margins  of  the  marble- 
encircled  lagoon  rise  the  vast  palaces  which  are  to  contain  the  triumphs 
of  all  human  industry  and  art.  Each  one  of  them  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  so  long  as  you  contemplate  it  alone;  but  when  you  turn  to 
its  neighbor  you  lose  your  heart  anew.  I  believe  each  of  these  great 
buildings  was  designed  by  a  different  architect,  and  if  so  I  do  not 
know  to  which  the  palm  should  be  awarded,  but  must  rather  marvel 
that  the  sum  of  their  efforts  should  result  in  a  whole  so  devoid  of  any 
element  of  discord.  Here  is  that  living  symmetry  which  is  free  from 
sameness  or  monotony ;  here  is  unity  without  repetition,  and  complete- 
ness without  finality.  Here  are  arches  that  span  the  flight  of  imagi- 
nation, and  pinnacles  topped  with  shining  goddesses,  and  groups  of 
noble  statuary  seated  in  stately  repose  on  mountains  of  aerial  masonry. 
Here  are  domes  of  such  spaciousness  and  royalty  of  curve  as  seem 
to  reproduce  the  firmament  and  the  sweep  of  sidereal  orbits ;  and 
columned  porticos  fit  to  be  the  entrances  to  the  habitations  of  the 
ancient  gods.  When  I  went  into  one  of  these  structures  and  gazed 
about  me,  I  thought  that  there  was  more  space  enclosed  here  than  could 
be  found  out-doors.  The  sensation  is  a  distinct  and  strange  one ;  it  is 
not  to  be  anticipated  or  comprehended  until  experience  brings  it  home 
to  you.  On  the  floor  of  the  main  building,  that  of  Arts  and  Manu- 
factures, might  stand  all  the  armies  which  fought  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion.  In  the  space  beneath  the  roof  might  be  piled  up  the  Pyra- 
mid of  Cheops  and  be  no  more  than  a  feature  of  the  Exhibition. 
Those  outrageously  tall  commercial  structures  that  we  have  just  been 
gaping  at  in  Chicago,  sixteen  dizzy  stories  and  upward,  could  readily 
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be  accommodated  beneath  this  dome,  with  room  enoagh  to  spare.  Or 
vou  could  hide  three  Crystal  Palaces  such  as  that  at  Sydenham  in  this 
nail,  side  by  side,  and  then  walk  about  and  criticise  them.  Why 
should  I  tell  you  categorically  how  long  and  how  high  such  a  place  as 
this  actually  is  ?  It  is  enough  to  say  that  here  the  unit  of  length  is  a 
mile,  and  the  unit  of  number  a  million.  Another  peculiar  effect  of 
these  enormous  enclosures  is  the  influence  on  sound.  All  manner  of 
intolerable  noises  are  uniting  their  uproar ;  hammering  with  a  thou- 
sand hammers,  banging  of  boards,  clanging  of  iron  girders,  shouts  of 
men,  creaking  of  pulleys,  rattling  of  windlasses,  puffing  of  steam- 
engines,  and  I  know  not  what  else.  But  it  is  all  lost  in  echoes; 
nothing  reaches  your  ears  except  soft  musical  notes,  soothing  and 
agreeable  as  the  whispering  of  a  sea-shell  when  "  it  remembers  its 
august  abodes,  and  murmurs  as  the  ocean  murmurs  there." 

The  buildings  surrounding  the  lagoon  are  destined  to  hold  what- 
ever exhibits  are  peculiar  to  no  locality,  but  belong  to  the  human  race 
as  a  whole.  Here  is  the  concentration  and  consummation  of  all  the 
beauty  and  the  wonder.  The  Park  lies  lengthwise  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake ;  beyond  this  central  aggregation,  far  away  to  the  right  and 
left,  drawn  up  on  either  side  of  endless  avenues,  are  the  innumerable 
separate  edifices  erected  by  the  various  states  of  the  nation,  and  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  connecting  link,  as  it  were,  is  supplied  by 
the  Building  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  by  the  Horticultural  Building. 
The  former,  though  not  the  largest,  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
all ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  where  on  this  earth  to  look  for  its  superior. 
Its  proportions,  its  variety,  its  simplicity,  its  delicacy,  its  strength,  the 
marvellous  life  that  inspires  it  like  a  soul,  and  withal  its  profound 
and  satisfying  repose,  make  it  a  thing  to  remember  and  enjoy  forever. 
Nor  is  its  site  inadequate ;  it  lies  near  the  banks  of  the  tiny  lake 
which  contains  the  Wooded  Island,  so  that  it  is  reflected  in  the  smooth 
surface,  and  that  mysterious  charm  is  added  to  the  rest.  As  for  the 
Horticultural  Building,  it  is  dominated  by  its  stupendous  dome  of  glass, 
within  which  rises  a  niiniature  mountain  of  tropic  verdure;  while  the 
mighty  aisles  and  transepts  are  filled  with  such  richness  and  splendor 
of  plant  and  flower  as  the  favored  regions  of  the  earth  have  to  show. 
Here  is  the  triumph  of  nature  in  the  midst  of  the  triumphs  of  art, 
and,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  suffering  no  whit  from  the  contrast. 

I  do  not  mean  to  take  you  far  in  this  direction,  however;  but 
before  turning  back  we  must  look  at  the  Woman's  Building,  which 
stands  hard  by.  It  was  designed  by  a  woman,  and  decorated  by  one, 
and  it  is  no  more  than  the  truth  to  say  of  it  that  it  is  only  less  lovely 
than  the  Sex  itself.  But  it  is  a  mighty  pledge,  both  in  itself  and  in 
what  it  signifies,  of  what  our  helpmeets  have  risen  to  be  in  these  latter 
ages.  No  man  can  look  at  it  without  feeling  more  respectful  towards 
his  wife  and  daughters.  We  need  not  concern  ourselves  about  the 
" rights''  of  these  gentle,  potent,  and  incomprehensible  personages; 
they  are  on  a  level  with  us  at  that  point  where  we  fancied  ourselves 
most  secure  from  rivalry;  and,  considering  the  small  encouragement 
and  facility  that  have  been  given  them,  it  obviously  lies  with  them 
how  soon  they  may  choose  to  surpass  us.     The  only  criticism  that  I 
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have  to  make  on  their  Building  is  analogous  to  that  which  foreign 
critics  make  on  our  literature ;  they  say  it  is  not  distinctively  American ; 
and  I  say  this  structure  is  not  distinctively  feminine.  1  don^t  know 
what  a  distinctively  feminine  building  would  look  like,  any  more  than  I 
know  what  a  distinctively  American  book  should  contain ;  but  I  put 
forth  the  remark  in  the  hope  that  it  may  turn  out  to  have  something 
in  it 

The  open  air  statuary  is  one  of  the  features  of  this  Exposition ; 
and  as  we  pass  back  by  way  of  the  lagoon,  you  will  notice  that  the 
twin  bridges  which  cross  its  right  and  left  branches  are  guarded  at 
either  end  by  the  figures  of  the  American  grizzly  bear,  buiialo,  and 
})anther,  which  the  genius  of  Edward  Kemeys,  fortunately  enlisted 
for  the  purpose,  has  recently  completed.  They  embody  perfect  fidelity 
to  nature  in  the  imperishable  transfiguremeut  of  art  Kemeys  is  a 
master,  and  it  would  be  useless  and  perhaps  impertinent  to  say  more 
in  the  way  of  comment  upon  his  creations  ;  he  has  his  chosen  field  all 
to  himself;  and  fortunate  is  the  country  that  is  privil^ed  to  call  him 
her  son. 

There  is  a  model  of  a  man-of-war  of  the  most  modern  pattern  on 
the  left  water-front,  built,  I  believe,  of  brick  and  wood,  and  possibly 
not  much  less  seaworthy  than  some  of  the  real  ones  that  cost  as  many 
thousands  of  dollars  as  this  cost  hundreds.  On  a  promontory  in  the 
pool  is  an  accurate  copy,  life-size,  of  a  Spanish  monastery  of  the 
antique  type ;  and  not  far  from  it  is  a  genuine  American  whaler  of 
fifty  years  ago,  such  as  Herman  Melville  went  hunting  Moby  Dick  in. 
These  and  the  like  curiosities,  however,  are  of  the  museum  type;  they 
suggest  a  glorified  curiosity-shop,  and  inevitably  suffer  in  dienity  when 
brought  in  contrast  with  the  progressive  and  prophetic  feeling  which 
runs  through  all  the  essential  features  of  this  Exposition.  We  end, 
always,  by  turning  once  more  to  the  statuary  and  the  Buildings,  and 
finding  our  deepest  contentment  there. 

There  is  still  an  unexplored  realm  on  the  right  of  the  grounds,  of 
which  I  will  only  tell  you  that  it  contains  the  railroad  approaches,  and 
the  accommodations  for  the  live-stock :  also  the  Forestry  Building, 
which  is  now  a  gigantic  Sculptors'  Studio,  filled  from  end  to  end  of  its 
five  hundred  feet  with  colossal  statues  in  all  stages  of  incompletion, 
and  all  "  staff.'*  Did  I  speak  of  the  Japanese  village  on  the  Wooded 
Island, — a  picture  on  a  teacup  materialized  ?  Did  you  know  that  from 
seven  to  fifteen  thousand  workmen  were  at  work  in  this  Park  every 
day?  Were  you  aware  that  the  elevated  railroad  binds  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Exposition  together  with  hooks  of  steel?  Has  any  one 
informed  you  of  the  extraordinary  preparations  made  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  to  carry  the  sixty  million  expected  visitors  to  and  from 
the  Fair,  and  render  the  journey  comfortable?  Have  you  realized 
that  upwards  of  fifty  Old- World  nations  are  contributors  to  this  Expo- 
sition, and  have  sent  commissioners  hither? 

And  now,  farewell  till  after  May-Day.  May  it  soon  come!  for, as 
I  write  these  words,  the  most  furious  blizzard  since  1885  has  descended 
upon  the  grounds  and  buildings,  and  buried  them  as  beneath  geologic 
strata  of  Parian  marble.     But  how  beautiful  they  are  I  and  with  what 
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distinctness  do  they  appear  in  the  memory !  Whenever  a  noble 
thought,  on  any  subject,  finds  its  way  to  my  mind,  I  shall  behold  once 
more  this  stately  and  lovely  scene.  For  it  is  an  incarnation  of  what- 
ever is  lofty  and  large  in  thought. 

Julian  Hawthorne, 


SAPPHO. 


IN  ages  as  remote  from  ours  as  ours  are  from  the  Olympiads  it  is 
permissible  to  conjecture  that  the  foremost  rank  in  verse  will  be 
held  by  that  poet  of  the  yloxumxpo^ — the  bitterness  of  things  too  sweet 
— who  loved  and  lived  in  the  semi-fiibulous  days  of  Greece. 

Though  twenty-five  centuries  have  gone  since  then,  Sappho  is 
unexceed^  still.  Twice  only  has  she  been  approached :  in  the  first 
instance  by  Horace,  in  the  second  by  Mr.  Swinburne.  And  though  it 
be  admitted,  as  is  customary  among  scholars,  that  Horace  is  the  cor- 
rectest  of  Latin  poets,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  is  the  most  faultless  of  our 
day,  Sappho  yet  remains  intangibly  aloof.  Dante  may  stir  the  heart, 
Hugo  the  spirit,  Horace  the  ear,  Swinburne  the  pulse,  but  Sappho 
moves  heart,  ear,  pulse,  and  spirit  too.  That  no  hand  that  ever  caught 
the  lyre  has  swept  it  with  a  touch  as  masterful  as  hers  is,  I  think, 
admitted  by  all  of  decorous  sense. 

To-day  her  titles  to  this  recognition  are  not  voluminous.  Her 
literary  luggage  is  slight.  The  greater  part  has  been  lost  on  the  way, 
turned  into  palimpsests  or  burned  in  Byzance.  To-morrow,  next 
year,  a  century  hence,  and  in  the  Escorial  perhaps,  among  the  dust- 
bins left  by  some  one  of  those  delightful  caliphs  whose  lives  were 
poetry  and  who  preserved  so  much  of  earlier  learning  for  us,  an  entire 
edition  may  be  found.  Meanwhile,  of  at  least  nine  books  we  have  but 
two  odes  and  a  handful  of  fragments.  Of  these  fragments  some  are 
limited  to  a  line,  some  to  a  measure,  some  to  a  single  word  :  they  are 
quotations  made  by  lexicographer  and  grammarian,  either  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  .SA)lic  dialect  or  as  examples  of  metre.  Without  these 
quotations  Sappho  would  be  to  us  as  is  Linus,  a  name  merely,  the 
echo  of  nothing. 

The  odes  are  addressed,  the  one  to  Aphrodite,  the  other  to  Anac- 
toria.  The  first  comes  to  us  from  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  who 
quotes  it  as  the  perfect  illustration  of  perfect  verse.  The  second  is 
given  by  Longinus  as  an  example  of  the  sublime  in  poetry, — of  the 
display,  as  he  puts  it,  not  of  one  emotion,  but  of  a  congress  of  them. 
Under  the  collective  title  of  "  Anactoria,*^  these  odes,  together  with 
many  of  the  fragments,  have  been  moulded  by  Mr.  Swinburne  into  an 
exquisite  and  consistent  whole.  "  We  in  England,**  he  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  it,  "  are  compelled  as  school-boys  to  construe  and  repeat  Sap- 
pho's incomparable  verses,  and  I  at  least  am  grateful  for  that  com- 
pulsion. I  had  wished  that  in  time  I  might  be  competent  to  translate 
into  a  baser  and  later  language  the  divine  words  which  even  as  a  boy 
I  could  not  but  recognize  as  divine.     That  hope  I  soon  found  falla- 
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cious.  To  translate  the  two  odes  and  the  remaining  fragments  is  the 
one  impossible  task.  The  Ode  to  Anactoria,  which  in  the  whole  world 
of  verse  has  no  companion  and  no  rival  but  the  Ode  to  Aphrodite,  has, 
however,  been  at  least  twice  translated  or  rather  traduced.  Feeling 
that  although  I  might  do  it  better  I  could  not  do  it  well,  I  abandoned 
the  idea  of  translation,  and  of  the  fragments  which  the  Fates  and  the 
Christians  have  spared  us  I  tried  to  write  some  paraphrase.  No  pne 
can  feel  the  inadequacy  of  this  work  more  than  I  da  '  That  is  not 
Sappho,'  a  friend  said  to  me  once.  I  could  only  reply, '  It  is  as  near 
as  I  can  come ;  and  no  man  can  come  close  to  her.' " 

But  it  is  Sappho, — not  the  metre,  indeed,  but  the  mind ;  not  the 
poem,  but  the  poet.  In  all  the  modern  world  of  verse,  to  paraphrase 
Mr.  Swinburne,  this  poem  is  unrivalled.  To  understand  it, — for  the 
full  force  and  splendor  of  its  beauty  is  not  at  a  first  reading  always 
apprehensible, — Sappho  herself  must  be  understood. 

Concerning  her  much  has  been  written  and  little  known.  It  was 
in  Mitylene,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  at  the  time  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  chastening  the  Jews,  that  she  lived  and  sang.  Her  countrymen 
gloried  in  her,  a  circumstance  for  which  we  may  be  grateful,  in  that 
they  put  her  features  on  their  coins.  The  type  presented  is  not  of  the 
best,  though  perhaps  it  may  be  more  exact  to  say  it  has  nothing  in 
common  with  that  form  of  beauty  which  Psyche  represents.  The 
features  are  those  of  a  handsome  boy,  earnest  yet  turbulent,  reflective 
and  fervid,  but  they  suit  her  admirably,  her  verse,  her  fame.  On  see- 
ing them  for  the  first  time  you  do  not  exclaim,  *'  Can  this  be  Sappho?" 
but  rather,  "  This  is  Sappho  indeed  !" 

From  contemporary  accounts,  Lesbos  then  must  have  been  a  para- 
dise in  duodecimo,  an  island  of  fair  gardens,  white  temples,  blue  skies, 
perfumed  hours,  mellow  morns,  and  languid  dusks, — a  land  where 
religion  was  more  eesthetic  than  moral,  where  theologians  were  poets, 
and  where  love  was  too  near  to  nature  to  know  of  shame.  The  one 
worship  was  beauty.  Nowhere,  at  no  time,  has  emotional  sestheticism, 
the  love  of  the  lovely,  the  fervor  of  individual  sentiment,  l)een  as  spon- 
taneous and  as  untrammelled  in  its  utterance  as  in  that  enchanted  isle. 
For  later  comers  there  was  little  left.  The  Proven5als  might  turn 
love  into  literature,  the  Venetians  art  into  color,  and  both  fancy  them- 
selves Greek  as  they  posed.  But  in  the  pedantic  courts  of  the  Trou- 
badours, as  in  the  sinful  anachronisms  of  Venice,  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  the  passion  which  the  Lesbians  wove  into  the  very  woof  of  song, 
and  wherewith  they  produced  what  has  been  justly  r^arded  as  the 
best  lyric  verse  the  world  has  known. 

To  this  Athens  of  an  earlier  day — an  Athens  with  Mitylene  for 
Academe — students  flocked.  A  knowledge  of  geometry,  however,  we 
may  be  sure  was  not  exacted  before  admission  could  be  claimed. 
Some  gracious  and  unpedagogical  familiarity  with  the  mirth,  magnifi- 
cence, and  melancholy  which  Homer  and  Hesiod  had  given  in  fee  may 
have  been  expected,  but  otherwise  a  vibrant  sensibility,  a  receptive 
mind,  appreciative  eyes,  kissable  lips,  and  the  sultrj'  girls  whom 
Sappho  loved  to  teach  found  admission  easy.  For  of  this  society 
Sappho  was  the  centre.     Even  then  her  fame  was  prodigious.     At  no 
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period,  says  Strabo,  has  any  one  been  known  who  for  poetry  could 
even  in  the  least  degree  be  compared  to  her. 

Such  was  her  fame,  indeed,  that  it  has  preserved  for  us  not  alone  the 
name  and  attributes  of  Phaon, — her  delinquent  lover, — but  also  the 
names  of  her  pupils,  her  kraipai  as  well.  Of  the  latter  there  were, 
according  to  Ovid,  a  hundred  and  more  whom  she  especially  favored. 
Atthis  and  Gorgo  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Suidas :  as  for  Anaq- 
toria,  there  is  the  testimony  of  the  ode.  Were  conjecture  worth  any- 
thing in  such  a  matter,  it  might,  from  the  evidence  we  possess,  be 
permissible  to  assume  that  Atthis  was  superseded  by  Gorgo,  Gorgo  by 
Anactoria,  and  Anactoria  by  Phaon,  while  interspersed  were  any  number 
of  what  the  Germans  call  Nebengefuhle. 

I  loved  thee  once,  Atthis,  long  ago, 

she  cries  in  a  famous  fragment ;  and  in  another  she  declares  herself 

Of  Grorgo  full  weary. 

But  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper  it  will  be  prudent  to  limit  the 
attention  to  Phaon  and  Anactoria,  who  may  be  regarded  as  represent- 
ing the  extreme  poles  of  her  affection.  The  facts  connected  with 
Anactoria  are  familiar  to  readers  of  such  novels  as  Sacher-Masoch's 
"  Venus  im  Polz,"  Stadior's  "  Brick  und  Breck,''  Wildebraud's  "  Fri- 
dolin,*'  and  which,  as  such,  require  no  further  description.  The  ode 
itself,  apart  from  its  perfection,  is  merely  a  jealous  plaint.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  translated  it,  or  rather  he  has  got  the  sense  into  what 
may  be  verse,  but  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  Sapphic  metre.  But 
that  metre,  though  surpassingly  beautiful,  is  not  easy.  Apart  from 
Horace  and  Catullus,  Mr.  Swinburne  is  the  only  one  who  has  succeeded 
with  it.     Listen  : 

All  the  niffht  sleep  came  not  upon  my  eyelids, 
Shed  not  dew,  nor  shook  nor  unclosed  a  feather, 
Yet  with  lips  shut  close  and  with  eyes  of  iron 
Stood  and  heheld  me. 

Then  to  me  so  lying  awake,  a  vision 
Came  without  sleep  over  the  seas  and  touched  me, 
Softly  touched  mine  eyelids  and  lips,  and  I  too, 
Full  of  the  vision, 

Saw  the  Lesbians 

singing 

Songs  that  move  the  heart  of  the  shaken  heaven, 
Songs  that  break  the  heart  of  the  earth  with  pity 
Hearing,  to  hear  them. 

Aside,  then,  from  the  metre,  the  original  is  serviceable  in  showing 
the  exact  trend  of  Sappho^s  fancy,  and  in  addition  the  fact  that  her 
love  was  not  always  reciprocated.  Of  this  there  is  ampler  evidence  in 
the  fragments.     Son,e  one  she  reproaches  with  being 

Fonder  of  maids  than  Gello. 
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lo  another  instance  she  exclaims^ — 

Scorn  fuller  than  thou  have  I  nowhere  found. 

But  even  in  the  absence  of  such  evidence  the  episode  connected 
with  Phaon,  although  of  a  different  order,  would  seemingly  be  suffi- 
cient. Such  knowledge  as  we  possess  of  this  matter  is  derived  mainly 
from  Strabo^  from  Servius,  from  Palsephatus^  and  from  an  alleged 
letter  contained  in  Ovid's  series  of  literary  forgeries.  According  to 
these  writers,  Phaon  was  a  handsome  young  brute,  engaged  in  the  not 
inelegant  occupation  of  ferrying.  In  what  manner  he  first  approached 
Sappho,  or  whether  indeed  Sappho  did  not  first  approach  him,  is  un- 
certain. Pliny  believed  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation  he  had 
happened  on  the  male  root  of  that  mysterious  sea-weed  which  was  sup- 
posed to  act  as  a  love-charm,  and  that  by  means  of  it  he  succeeded  in 
securing  Sappho's  rather  volatile  heart.  However  this  may  be,  Phaon 
presently  wearied,  and  to  rid  himself  of  Sappho  took  ship  and  sailed 
for  Sicily,  whither,  the  legend  says,  she  followed,  desisting  only  when 
he  flung  in  her  teeth  some  gibe  about  Anactoria  and  the  iraipat.  In  a 
letter  which  Ovid  pretends  she  then  addressed  to  Phaon  she  refers  to 
this  reproach,  but  whether  by  way  of  denial  or  admission  is  now,  owing 
to  dTEPferent  readings  of  the  text,  impossible  to  decide.  In  some  copies 
she  says  quas  (the  Lesbians)  non  sine  crimine  (reproach)  amavi,  in 
others,  quas  hie  (in  Mitylene)  sine  crimine  amavi.  Disregarding  the 
fact  that  the  letter  itself  is  an  imaginary  epistle,  the  second  reading  is 
to  be  preferred,  not  because  it  is  true,  but  precisely  because  it  is  not- 
Sappho,  though  a  poet,  was  a  woman;  several  of  her  verses  contain 
allusions  to  her  honor,  her  delicacy,  and  to  other  attributes  particularly 
praised  by  those  who  discredit  the  virtues  they  pretend  to  possess. 
And  Ovid,  who  had  not  written  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Love  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  his  ignorance  of  the  subject,  was  too  adroit  to 
let  his  imaginary  Sappho  admit  what  the  real  Sappho  would  have 
denied. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Phaon  remained  obdurate.  Now,  there  was,  and 
still  is,  a  promontory  extending  from  Leucas  to  the  -^Egean  on  which 
stood  a  temple.  A  leap  from  this  eminence  was  locally  r^arded  as  a 
cure  for  love.  That  leap  Sappho  took.  It  cured  her  of  the  malady, 
of  all  others  as  well. 

Such  is  the  story,  or  rather  such  is  its  outline,  one  doubly  interest- 
ing in  that  it  constitutes  the  initial  historical  love-tragedy  of  the  Occi- 
dent, as  also  by  reason  of  a  climax  so  well  befitting  the  poet  of  the 
bitterness  of  things  too  sweet.  For  Phaon  we  care  nothing,  for  Anac- 
toria less,  and  yet  because  of  the  girl  who  loved  them  epoclis  and  ages 
have  not  sufficed  to  procure  them  oblivion  yet.  In  those  burning 
songs  is  their  immortality,  one  with  which  time  shall  cope  in  vain. 
Though  Sappho  pass  as  Orpheus  has  into  the  twilights  of  myth,  though 
her  existence  be  denied,  as  Homer's  is,  those  names  shall  endure,  as 
Paris  and  the  Argive  Helen  endure,  immutably  in  the  chronicles  of 
love. 

Memories  shall  mix  and  metaphors  of  me, 
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Mr.  Swinburne  makes  her  say  of  herself,  and  then  to  them, — 

Thou  art  more  than  I, 
Though  my  voice  die  not  till  the  whole  world  die. 

The  necessary  limits  of  the  present  paper  prevent  that  abundance 
of  citation  without  which  the  portent  of  any  poet  is  left  obscure.  Those 
whom  the  subject  may  interest  will  find  in  Wolff  ^s  "  Sapphus/*  eta, 
Hamburg,  1733,  an  exhaustive  exposition.  More  recently  Mr.  H.  T. 
Wharton  has  produced  a  correctly  uncritical  monograph  in  which  many 
hitherto  scattered  translations  and  details  are  united.  But  of  all 
Sappho's  exponents  Mr.  Swinburne  is  the  best.  Her  fervor,  her 
melody,  her  sensibility  and  raptures,  he  has  reproduced  so  well  that 
one  might  almost  believe  in  the  avatar,  that  her  soul  was  reincarnated 
in  him,  that  he  too  had  beheld 


The  light  that  is 
In  her  high  place  in  Paphos. 


Edgar  SaUus. 
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APRIL'S  afield,  April's  in  the  air ! 
Almost  you  may  see  each  hour 
Willows  that  at  dawn  were  bare. 
Meadows  that  were  brown, 

On  which  the  lengthening  mellow  day  has  burned. 
Creep  into  green  before  the  sun  goes  down. 

And  some  black  bough,  while  mortal  backs  were  turned, 
Swift  stolen  into  flower. 

ApriPs  afield,  April's  in  the  air ! 

Fleeting  over  Earth's  slow  dust. 
Leaving  us  behind  here,  where 
Pass  and  pass  the  years. 

Soulless  as  Echo,  she  can  never  know 
Our  kisses  that  she  hastens,  nor  our  tears. 
Not  for  us  watchers  do  her  blossoms  blow ; 
Their  day  is  come :  they  must. 

April's  afield,  April's  in  the  air ! 

Heavy  Winter  turns  his  feet 
Northward  with  his  load  of  care ; 
And  on  April's  wings 

Unreasoning  our  human  hearts  upsoar. 
As  hearts  have  done  since  they  were  human  things, 

As  human  hearts  shall  do  for  evermore 

When  ours  forget  to  beat. 

Owen  Witter, 
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THE  RELIGION  OF  im* 

MUCH  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  piety  of  Cohimbus ;  some 
of  our  able  orators  and  essayists  are  even  claiming  him  as  the 
greatest  of  foreign  missionaries,  whose  ruling  passion  was  the  love  of 
(iod  and  of  human  souls.  But  these  statements  should  be  taken  cum 
muUia  grants.  In  estimating  any  man,  we  must  take  account  of  his 
environment.  All  of  us  are,  all  our  ancestors  were,  creatures  of  the 
Zeitgeist;  and  the  spirit  of  1492  was  another  thing  from  that  of  1892. 
Great  men  may  be  in  advance  of  their  age,  to  their  discomfort  and  our 
profit ;  but  it  seldom  happens  that  any  one  of  them  is  ahead  of  his  time 
in  more  than  one  direction.  Poet,  apostle,  reformer,  or  discoverer  as 
he  may  be,  one  favorite  cause  absorbs  his  energies  and  points  his 
enthusiasm ;  in  other  matters  he  is  apt  to  be  much  like  his  neighbors. 
Columbus  was  a  geographer,  an  explorer :  in  that  field  he  was  super- 
eminent,  supreme ;  apart  from  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

As  such  (being  in  no  way  below  the  average)  he  was  devout,  of 
course.  People  generally  were  in  those  days;  devout  in  their  opinions, 
in  their  feelings,  and  in  a  certain  sort  of  propagandist  zeal.  It  was  a 
religious  age  in  its  way ;  only  its  religion  was  not  of  a  kind  which  we 
can  wholly  approve.  It  was  intensely  orthodox ;  when  free  thought 
ventured  to  show  its  green  and  unaccustomed  head,  the  Inquisition 
attended  to  its  case  speedily  and  effectually.  Science  was  not  yet; 
liberty  was  not ;  the  individual  was  the  serf  of  two  mighty  masters. 
Church  and  State.  The  spiritual  faculties,  which  now  range  at  will, 
found  then  but  one  beaten  path.  Men  thought  alike — they  had  to ; 
on  high  themes  they  felt  alike — and  their  emotions  were  more  fervent, 
or  at  any  rate  less  disciplined,  than  ours.  Apart  from  politics,  warfare, 
and  money-making,  what  was  there  to  care  for  but  the  glory  of  holy 
mother  Church, — which  was  the  glory  of  God, — the  suppression  of 
nascent  heresy,  and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  ? 

Not  to  care  for  these  great  objects  was  to  be  less  than  human. 
People  <lid  care  for  them  ;  at  least  they  said  they  did,  and  it  is  not  for 
us  to  doubt  their  sincerity,  since  they  backed  their  professions  with 
deeds,  and  deeds  of  a  kind  which  then  won  general  approval,  however 
we  may  criticise  them.  The  Church  absorbed  more  than  her  share  of 
this  world's  wealth,  and  often  before  her  benefactors  had  ceased  to 
enjoy  what  they  made  over.  Peter  Arbues  and  Torquemada  spent 
their  time  in  doing  what  they  considered  good  deeds — ^though  those 
deeds  are  otherwise  styled  now.  Cortez  and  Pizarro  were  active 
missionaries,  after  a  fashion  which  is  not  ours.  Philip  II.,  a  little 
later,  undermined  his  throne  in  the  persistent  effort  to  defend  what  he 
supposed  to  be  the  best  things.  To  be  sure,  he  had  (as  we  express  it) 
the  wrong  point  of  view  :  whenever  his  troops  took  a  city,  he  had  the 
relics  carefully  removed  from  the  churches,  but  allowed  the  butchering 
and  ravishing  to  go  on  at  will.     But  the  diyeda  membra  of  the  canon- 
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ized  were  then  generally  regarded  as  far  more  important  than  living 
men  and  women :  the  Most  Catholic  king  merely  carried  an  accepted 
principle  somewhat  further  than  others  did. 

It  may  be  objected  that  these  personages  fell  short  on  the  score  of 
Mrhat  we  call  conscience  and  character ;  that  (excepting  the  Inquisitors) 
their  veracity  and  chastity  were  not  much  in  excess  of  their  humanity  ; 
and  that  they  habitually  showed  far  too  little  r^rd  for  human  rights. 
Doubtless ;  but  they  lived  in  their  own  age,  not  in  ours ;  their  con- 
sciences were  not  the  modern  article,  but  that  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  They  attended  to  what  was  then  thought  most 
important,  and  compounded  for  the  sins  they  were  inclined  to  by  dis- 
charging the  (supposed)  duties  most  in  vogue.  Self-restraint,  purity, 
honesty,  mercy,  were  the  virtues  of  saints,  and  possibly  of  persons  in 
lowly  private  station.  What  were  these  humble  merits  to  the  huge 
services  of  kings  and  conquerors,  who  could  put  down  heresy  with 
sword  and  fagot,  and  drive  barbarians  in  crowds  to  the  saving  waters 
of  baptism? 

It  may  also  be  said  that  the  active  piety  of  Cortez  and  Pizarro— and 
of  Columbus  too,  if  we  may  be  pardoned  for  putting  him  in  such  dubious 
company — was  subsidiary  and  incidental  to  their  main  purpose,  that 
of  the  explorer  and  treasure-hunter.  Certainly ;  for  motives  (unless 
in  the  rarest  moral  heroes)  are  always  mixed,  never  single.  Even  in 
this  age,  and  much  more  in  that,  one  might  have  his  right  eye  fixed  on 
the  main  chance,  while  the  other  squinted  at  recognized  altruistic  ends. 
Besides,  the  great  discoverer  in  his  degree,  and  the  destroyers  of  Aztec 
civilization  in  theirs,  only  carried  out  their  orders,  and  met  the  expec- 
tation and  approval  of  the  Most  Catholic  Court  and  of  the  Christian 
world.  What  were  myriads  of  pagan  lives  to  the  extension  of  the 
Church,  or  details  of  misgovernment  and  rapine  to  the  rapidly  enlarged 
boundaries  of  both  worlds,  of  earth  and  heaven  at  once  ? 

All  this  is  not  to  say  that  the  personal  piety  of  Columbus  was  not 
as  much  deeper  than  that  of  those  who  followed  and  profited  by  his 
precedent  as  his  vocation  was  loftier  than  theirs,  and  his  career  more 
beneficent  and  less  destructive.  But  the  point  is  this:  the  religious 
element  in  him  was  secondary,  not  primary ;  it  belonged  to  his  time 
more  than  to  himself.  It  supported  his  enthusiasm,  as  it  did  that  of 
many  a  lesser  man  in  a  worse  cause ;  but — so  far  as  we  know — it  was  not 
the  root  from  which  his  greatness  grew.  His  trust  in  a  Higher  Power, 
as  Patron  of  his  schemes  and  fortunes,  was  probably  not  unlike  that  of  ^ 
Elizabeth  of  England,  and  Prince  Bismarck,  and  other  public  charac- 
ters with  a  mission  ;  for  the  rest,  his  system  was  the  conventional  one. 
He  long  cherished  two  dreams :  one — which  he  took  no  pains  to  carry 
out  when  the  time  arrived — to  convert  the  natives  of  the  strange  lands 
he  should  light  upon  \  the  other,  which  still  haunted  his  brain  to  no 
purpose,  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

Why  narrow  the  wide  field  of  divine  promptings  and  human  attain- 
ments? "There  are  diversities  of  gifts."  The  Discoverer's  glory 
needs  no  borrowed  plumes.  To  be  plain,  he  was  not  a  saint,  not  in 
the  first  place  a  missionary  or  philanthropist.  But  he  builded  better 
than  he  knew ;  he  did  as  much  as  Gutenberg  or  Luther  to  make  pos- 
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sible  the  new  conditions  wherein,  as  from  a  mountain-top,  we  look  hack 
— and  down — upon  the  limited  views  and  lower  standards  of  his  time. 
Had  he  not  sailed  from  Palos  in  1492,  we  might  not  be  able  to  moral- 
ize on  the  change  which  iias  come  since  then,  and  to  felicitate  ourselves 
that  whereas  the  Christianity  of  that  day  looked  mainly  toward  theology 
and  ecclesiasticism,  that  of  ours  is  in  its  trend  chiefly  rational  and 
practical,  ethical  and  humanitarian. 

Frederic  M.  Bird. 
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HOW  beautiful  to  live  as  thou  didst  live! 
How  beautiful  to  die  as  thou  didst  die, — 
In  moonlight  of  the  night,  without  a  sigh. 
At  rest  in  all  the  best  that  love  could  give ! 

How  excellent  to  bear  into  old  age 

The  poet's  ardor  and  the  heart  of  youth, — 
To  keep  to  the  last  sleep  the  vow  of  truth, 

And  leave  to  lands  that  grieve  a  glowing  page ! 

How  glorious  to  feel  the  spirit's  power 
Unbroken  by  the  near  approach  of  death. 
To  breathe  blest  prophecies  with  failing  breath, 

Soul-bound  to  beauty  in  that  latest  hour ! 

How  sweet  to  greet,  in  final  kinship  owned, 
The  master-spirit  to  thy  dreams  so  dear, — 
At  last  from  his  immortal  lips  to  hear 

The  dirge  for  Imogen,  and  thee,  intoned  I 

How  beautiful  to  live  as  thou  didst  live ! 
How  beautiful  to  die  as  thou  didst  die, — 
In  moonlight  of  the  night,  without  a  sigh. 

At  rest  in  all  the  best  that  love  could  give ! 

Florence  Earle  OoatcB, 
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MEN  OF  THE  BAY. 

JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE>  the  historian,  is  a  tall,  keen-eyed,  handsome 
man  of  singularly  genial  manner,  with  a  ruddy,  clean-shayen  face  framed 
in  close-fitting  iron-gray  side- whiskers,  and  looks  quite  a  decade  younger  than 
his  years,  which  are  four-and-seventy.  He  early  jilted  the  church  for  literature, 
which  he  has  enriched  immeasurably.  It  is  now  four-and-thirty  years  since  his 
masterly  "  History  of  England  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada"  made  its  appearance.  As  is  well  known,  its  most  marked 
feature  is  an  elaborate  attempt  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of  Henry  VIII. 
Perhaps  no  historical  work  has  ever  been  the  subject  of  keener  controversy ;  for 
despite  his  learning,  which  is  great,  and  his  brilliancy,  which  is  greater,  Mr. 
Froude  lacks  altogether  the  one  indispensable  quality  of  the  true  historian, — 
accuracy ;  yet  withal  he  is  widely  read  where  Freeman  would  seem  intolerably 
learned  and  pedantic  and  Lecky  too  philosophic  to  be  lively.  His  pen  has 
played  upon  the  English  language  as  none  other  of  this  generation  has  done 
save  those  of  Newman  and  of  Buskin.  His  last  published  work,  a  biography 
of  Disraeli,  appeared  some  two  years  since.  He  has  known  all  the  literary  and 
other  celebrities  of  his  day,  but  he  declares  that  the  names  of  Dickens,  Tenny- 
son, and  Carlyle  will  alone  stand  the  test  of  time.  He  lives  at  the  most  south- 
erly part  of  England,  and  is  much  given  to  yachting  and  to  abusing  the  Irish. 

Congressman  William  Steele  Holman,  of  Indiana,  is  a  high-cheeked,  some- 
what stoop-shouldered  man,  of  middling  height,  with  a  firm  face  clean  shaven  as 
to  lip  and  a  sparse  goatee  and  chin  beard  of  iron  gray,  and  acknowledges  to 
one-and-seventy  years.  He  is  unusually  cheery  in  conversation,  and  indulges 
in  many  old-fashioned  terms  of  speech.  His  voice  is  pitched  in  a  high  key  and 
is  not  over-strong,  but  his  speeches  are  all  extempore  and  are  almost  perfect  in 
condensation  of  thought,  statement,  and  argument.  He  twirls  his  eyeglasses 
when  speaking,  and  usually  carries  about  with  him  a  good-sized  rubber  pouch 
filled  with  tobacco,  for  he  is  never  without  a  quid  in  his  mouth.  He  is  a  Hoosier 
by  birth,  and  began  life  as  a  district  school-teacher.  His  public  career  com- 
menced just  half  a  century  ago,  when  he  became  judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate, 
which  position  he  held  for  three  years.  He  subsequently  became  in  turn  Prose- 
cuting Attorney,  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Indiana,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Indiana  Legislature,  and  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Then 
he  was  elected  to  Congress.  This  was  in  1859.  He  has  now  served  nearly 
twenty-eight  years  in  the  Lower  House,  and  disputes  the  right  to  the  title  of 
"Father  of  the  House"  with  Congressman  O'Neill  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was 
Samuel  J.  Randall  who  first  called  him  the  **  Watch-dog  of  the  Treasury,"  a 
nickname  which  still  clings  to  him.  "  To  my  knowledge,"  he  said,  "  he  has 
saved  the  country  in  bis  career  in  Congress  nearly  five  hundred  million  dollars." 

Charles  Gk)unod,  the  great  composer,  is  a  white-haired,  stoop-shouldered 
man,  with  soft  smiling  blue  eyes  and  a  full  beard  of  old  gold  copiously 
streaked  with  gray,  and  is  much  addicted  to  a  seal-skin  cap  and  a  huge  fur 
collar.  He  is  somewhat  given  to  posing  on  occasion,  and  there  is  just  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  affectation  in  his  manner,  which  is  profoundly  sympa- 
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thetic,  but  this  diBSoIves  on  acquaintance,  and  he  has  a  horror  of  anything  cold 
or  stiff.  He  is  fond  of  sandwiching  his  talk  with  poetic  metaphors,  and  is  alto- 
gether of  an  intensely  religious  and  sentimental  turn  of  mind.  He  is  now  four- 
and'seventy,  and  lives,  like  Verdi,  in  complete  seclusion  save  when  composing 
some  opera  or  oratorio,  when  he  hurries  to  the  privacy  of  an  old  cathedral 
town  and  hires  a  lodging  in  its  very  quietest  corner,  subsequently  obtaining 
from  the  cure  an  order  to  work  in  the  cathedral,  which  permission  is  never 
refused,  so  that  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  in  the  churches  of  Amiens  or  Rouen 
to  see  him  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  flourishing  his  arms,  or  else  pacing 
to  and  fro,  occasionally  penning  notes  with  frantic  haste.  Few  composers  who 
have  risen  to  eminence  have  had  more  failures  at  the  outset  of  their  career  than 
the  author  of  ''  Faust."  It  is  now  four-and-thirty  years  since  this  most  suc- 
cessful of  modern  operas  took  the  musical  world  by  storm  and  placed  Gounod 
at  the  head  of  operatic  composers.  This  success  was  more  remarkable  seeing 
that  though  (Goethe's  masterpiece  had  been  previously  set  to  music  almost  a 
hundred  times,  not  one  of  these  efforts  was  considered  worthy  of  the  theme. 

Major-General  Oliver  O.  Howard  is  rising  three-and-sixty,  and  when  not 
in  uniform  dresses  afler  the  fashion  of  a  Methodist  minister.  That  is  to  say,  he 
wears  a  white  bow  necktie  under  a  black  broadcloth  coat  of  clerical  cut,  the 
right  sleeve  of  which  is  pinned  across  his  breast  with  a  gold  pin,  the  arm  having 
been  shot  off  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  June  1,  1862.  This  did  not  cure  him 
of  his  bravery,  however,  for  he  speedily  returned  to  the  army,  and  was  engaged 
at  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg  and  commanded  an  army  corps  at  Chancel- 
lorsville  and  at  Gettysburg.  He  had  previously  commanded  a  brigade  at  the 
battle  of  Bull  Run.  He  also  participated  in  the  actions  of  Lookout  Mountain  and 
Missionary  Ridge,  was  present  at  Resaca,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  and  the  siege  of 
Atlanta,  and  was  with  Sherman  on  his  famous  "March  to  the  Sea."  He  has 
gained  distinction  in  other  fields  as  well,  for  he  is  an  LL.D.  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity, of  which  he  was  President  for  four  years.  He  has  recently  paid  a  flying 
visit  to  Europe  and  turned  his  attention  to  literary  pursuits.  At  present,  as  is 
well  known,  he  commands  the  Division  of  the  Atlantic.  He  is* a  devout  be- 
liever in  Moody  and  Sankey. 

Archdeacon  Farrar  is  a  ruddy-faced,  bald-headed,  pleasant-mannered  man 
of  two-and -sixty,  with  a  fringe  of  gray  hair  and  a  suspicion  of  side-whisker. 
His  father  was  a  Bombay  missionary.  The  son  early  showed  a  desire  to  succeed. 
Having  learned  all  that  Cambridge  could  teach  him,  he  took  holy  orders,  and, 
after  holding  various  minor  positions  of  importance,  became  head-master  of 
Marlborough  College.  Then  he  wrote  a  Life  of  Christ,  thereby  earning  some- 
thing like  ten  thousand  dollars,  as  well  as  some  reputation  among  the  orthodox. 
He  has  since  become  in  turn  chaplain  to  the  Queen,  canon  and  archdeacon  of 
Westminster,  and  chaplain  to  the  House  of  Commons.  As  a  preacher  he  ia 
popular,  and  he  is  given  to  proclaiming  some  strange  doctrines  of  his  own  on 
occasion.  He  declares,  among  other  things,  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the 
expected  end  of  the  wicked,  and  he  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  kind  of 
monastic  order  of  brethren  vowed  to  poverty  and  celibacy.  Yet  withal  he  has 
a  goodly  income  and  is  the  father  of  a  large  family.  He  is  also  a  good  man  of 
business  and  an  apostle  of  temperance.    He  is  quite  self-made. 
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MRS.  ROMNEY. 


CHAPTER   I. 

BOSS  VAUOHAN  OF  BANKSIiAND. 

"  Toa  are  not  like  Cerberoiy  three  gentlemen  at  onoe,  are  70a  ?" 

Shbbwak. 

MRS.  ROMNEY  again ! 
It  was  too  provoking !    The  reiteration  was  almost  offensive ;  it 
was  becoming  intolerable ;  it  was  really  more  than  feminine  flesh  and 
blood  could  bear;  it  was  like  the  scarifying  sting  of  a  small  blood- 
thirsty insect,  for  it  raised  troublesome  and  invidious  comparisons. 

Elsie  was  not  a  patient  person, — not  one  of  those  docile,  tractable, 
lovable  people  whom  it  is  a  delight  to  train  and  discipline, — who  can 
be  drilled,  exercised,  and  formed  according  to  the  teacner's  whim  and 
pleasure.  She  was  as  shy  and  wild  as  an  unbroken  colt  accustomed  to 
the  sweet  dews  and  breezes  of  an  upland  pasture  and  ignorant  as  yet 
of  sna£9e  and  curb  and  a  future  master ;  she  was  full  of  tricks  and 
frolics,  and  not  averse  to  small  tempers,  that  were  as  brief  and  gusty 
as  a  storm  in  a  teacup ;  and  then,  like  most  girls,  she  had  such  a  good 
opinion  of  herself! 

Her  engagement  was  only  four-and-twenty  hours  old,  and  she  was 
already  repenting  it;  at  least— yes,  she  was  almost  sure  that  she  repented 
It;  she  M'as  out  of  humor  with  herself  and  Oliver;  and  Mrs.  Romney 
— tiresome  Mrs.  Romney — was  the  stumbling-block,  the  casus  belli,  the 
apple  of  discord ! 

And  yet  what  had  Oliver  said,  after  all  ?  He  had  made  two  or 
three  harmless  remarks.  In  the  first  flush  of  his  joy  and  triumph, 
when  Elsie  had  yielded  her  perverse  little  self  to  his  impassioned  plead- 
ing, almost  his  first  words  had  been,  '^  Darling,  how  pleased  Romney 
will  be  to  hear  this !"  and  then,  as  though  by  an  after-thought,  "  and 
Mrs.  Romney."     And  by  and  by,  "You  will  like  Mrs.  Romney, 
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Elsie ;  every  one  likes  mj  sister-in-law,  she  has  such  a  big^  grand 
natare.  There  is  nothing  little  aboat  her.  I  always  tell  Romney 
that  he  is  a  fortunate  fellow  to  have  such  a  wife.'^ 

Welly  she  had  not  minded  this ;  she  was  glad  to  have  sudi  a  favor- 
able report  of  Oliver's  sister-in-law ;  she  was  curious  to  hear  all  about 
her  new  connections ;  so  she  had  questioned  him  a  little  closely  and 
anxiously  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Komney's  good  looks ;  but  here  he 
had  disappointed  her ;  she  could  make  noming  of  his  descriptions : 
no,  certainly  Oliver  was  not  good  at  description. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Romney  handsome? — 1  always  call  her  Mrs.  Romney :  I 
like  the  name,  somehow, — ^it  pleases  me  better  than  Catherine.  Well, 
no,  not  exactly, — no,  certainly  not,'*  with  greater  decision  of  manner. 
'^  My  taste  leans  more  to  brown  hair  with  a  ruddy  gleam  in  it,  and 
eyes  that  are  as  blue  and  soft  as — well,  what  am  I  saying  to  make  you 
look  so  shy,  Elsie?  Ah,  we  were  talking  about  Mrs.  Komney,  were 
we?  Well,  if  you  must  have  it,  she  is  not  handsome;  she  is  dark, 
and  her  features  are  irregular,  but  she  has  plenty  of  expression,  and 
she  looks  uncommonly  well  in  evening  dress.  She  has  magnificent 
arms  and  hands, — ^Thorold  asked  permission  to  model  them  for  his 
Andromache, — ^and  she  is  altogether  a  very  graceful  sort  of  person." 

"  And  vour  brother  fell  in  love  with  her?" 

"Yes,  with  marked  gravity,  "Romney  fell  in  love  with  her." 
Oliver  had  a  tiresome  haoit  of  repeating  his  words,  as  though  he 
delighted  in  them.  "  Men  will  do  it,  you  know,  and  the  disease  is 
very  catching.  Why,  even  I,  the  most  sedate  and  stoical  of  Her 
Majesty's  officers,  was  not  invulnerable  to — to——"  and  here  it  must  be 
owned  that  Mrs.  Romney  dropped  rather  suddenly  out  of  the  conver- 
sation ;  she  fell  as  heavily  as  a  plummet  into  a  well,  as  Milton  says, 
"  The  lazy  leaden-stepping  hours,  whose  speed  is  but  the  heavy  plum- 
met's pace ;"  in  fact,  she  sank  like  a  stone. 

But  the  remark  that  had  incensed  Elsie,  and  that  had  brought  that 
impatient  and  very  improper  exclamation  to  her  lips,  "  Really,  Captain 
Carfax,  I  am  tired  to  death  of  Mrs.  Romney  before  1  have  seen  her  1" 
was  this : 

"  I  do  hope,  dear,  that  you  and  Mrs.  Romney  will  be  good  fnends. 
Her  being  so  many  years  older  is  all  the  better ;  for,  having  no  mother 
or  sister,  you  poor  child,  you  must  often  want  a  word  of  advice ;  and 
Mrs.  Romney  is  so  sensible,  and  then  she  has  so  much  more  experi- 
ence !"  There  was  a  speech  to  make  to  a  spoiled  heiress, — to  Miss 
Vaughan  of  Banksland  !  but  it  only  showed  an  absolute  want  of  tact 
on  Oliver's  part.  Certainly  Captain  Carfax  should  have  known  better. 
For  it  is  a  well-known  psychological  fact,  and  one  that  commends  itself 
specially  to  the  female  mind,  that  if  a  person  hitherto  unknown  be  un- 
duly or  over-much  eulogized  and  belauded,  the  auditor  at  once  becomes 
conscious  of  secret  antagonism  and  an  intense  desire  to  pick  holes  and 
find  fault  with  such  a  piece  of  perfection,  and  to  view  him  or  her  in  a 
bad  light.  "  The  white  light  that  beats"  upon  the  throned  and  sceptred 
being  brings  out  one's  imperfections  into  stronger  relief.  If  Mrs. 
Romney  were,  in  her  huslmnd's  and  Oliver's  eyes,  this  paragon  of 
womanhood,  this  pink  and  acme  of  perfection,  this  chrysolite  without 
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flaw  or  blemish,  then  she — Elsie  Vaughan — would  only  seem  a  very 
weak,  faulty  little  person,  and  it  behooved  her  at  once  to  take  up  sword 
and  spear  in  her  own  defence. 

The  scene,  the  situation,  the  accessories  of  the  picture,  were  simply 
perfect :  an  artist  might  have  roved  amid  the  whole  thing  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  future  success  as  a  B.A.,  as  he  painted  in  the 
lights  and  shades  of  that  simple,  every-day,  and  yet  wholly  idyllic 
picture.  Banksland  stood  high  above  the  river;  in  the  spring  its 
sloping  lawn  looked  as  gay  as  a  ball-room,  with  its  huge  horse-chestnut 
trees  loaded  with  red  and  white  blossoms,  and  commanded  a  bewitching 
view  of  deep-green  meadows,  where  cranesbill  and  small  yellow  rock 
roses  grew,  with  wild  thyme  and  all  manner  of  dainty  herbage ;  while 
below,  the  silver  trail  of  the  river  gleamed  between  the  trees,  with 
fairy-like  sails  dotted  here  and  there  among  the  greenery.  The  sun- 
shine, the  blue  sky,  the  red  roofs  of  the  b^t-houses,  and  the  milky 
whiteness  of  geese  waddling  over  the  common,  gave  vivid  coloring  to 
the  picture ;  while,  in  the  foreground,  the  garden  at  Banksland,  Elsie's 
roses,  and  her  own  charming  little  white-gowned  self,  her  striking 
personality,  and  the  quiet,  languid-looking  man  stretched  at  her  feet, 
made  up  the  idyll. 

Oliver  Carfax  was  by  no  means  a  handsome  man  ;  in  the  opinion  of 
his  mother,  Lady  Carfax,  all  the  beauty  of  the  family  had  centred  in 
the  person  of  his  brother  Romney,  who  was  indeed  a  prince  among 
men,  though  he  had  an  Englishman's  unconsciousness  of  the  fact.  If 
Romney  were  proud  of  anything,  it  was  of  his  keen  eye  and  straight 
aim  and  his  remarkably  good  taste  in  choosing  a  wife  :  for  the  rest,  he 
had  plenty  of  excellent  muscle,  kept  himself  in  good  condition,  had 
a  horror  of  growing  stout  and  of  missing  a  shot,  and  rather  liked  to 
be  told  that  he  had  a  good  tailor ;  men,  even  the  best  of  them,  having 
their  private  weakness. 

Oliver  looked  small  and  pale  and  a  trifle  insignificant  beside  his 
brother's  splendid  proportions  and  magnificent  physique ;  but  he  had 
a  way  with  him  that  people  could  not  overlook.  He  was  a  soldier, 
and  he  looked  the  character  to  the  life ;  and  he  had  no  nonsense  about 
him,  except  a  habit  of  half  closing  his  eyes  as  though  he  had  weak 
sight,  and  a  slow,  indifferent  way  of  speaking  when  people  were 
strange  to  him,  that  rather  aggravated  them,  beaiuse  they  fancied  he 
was  hoveA  and  did  not  like  them  ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  were 
right.  On  Elsie  herself  he  had  made  a  distinctly  unfavorable  im- 
pression. She  had  seen  him  for  the  first  time  at  the  Trenthara  ball :  it 
was  the  evening  of  her  greatest  triumph,  for  more  than  one  susceptible 
youth  had  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  young  heiress's  charm.  "  An 
orphan,  no  encumbrances,  and  a  tidy  little  fortune  of  her  own, — by 
Jove !  it  will  just  suit  me  down  to  the  ground  :  and  as  for  looks,  there 
is  not  a  girl  in  the  place  to  hold  a  candle  to  her  ;  plenty  of  go,  too, — 
just  my  sort."  These  were  the  inward  reflections  of  more  than  one 
young  aspirant  to  Miss  Vaughan's  favor.  Elsie  was  quite  ready  to  do 
her  part,  to  smile  on  them  and  answer  their  neat  little  speeches  with 
the  bright  intelligence  that  seemed  natural  to  her :  she  was  outwardly 
gracious  to  all  her  partners,  but  she  preferred  the  tall  handsome  ones ; 
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and  she  was  secretly  chagrined  to  find  that  Captain  Carfax  had  pat 
down  his  name  on  her  programme  for  three  valses. 

Certainly  she  must  own,  however,  that  he  danced  well,  exceedingly 
well ;  he  had  a  gliding  smoothness  of  step  that  suited  her  to  a  nicety ; 
but  a  fair,  pale  man  with  half-closed  eyes  and  a  quiet  drawl  that  ap- 
peared to  her  a  little  affected  was  not  to  her  taste.  He  seemed  half 
asleep,  he  was  bored,  he  wanted  waking  up ;  she  felt  inclined  to  say 
something  rude  to  him,  something  that  would  rouse  him  from  his 
lethargy,  that  would  maKe  him  open  his  eyes,  and — but  here  Elsie 
grew  suddenly  hot,  and  unturled  her  fan  a  little  nervously,  while  she 
fixed  her  eyes  on  a  spurred  heel  before  her.  She  had  had  a  shock ; 
she  was  just  going  to  o|)en  her  lips,  the  first  word  of  the  flippant 
little  speech  was  abK)ut  to  be  spoken,  when  suddenly  Captain  Carfax's 
heavy  lids  had  raised  themselves  of  their  own  accord,  and  a  glance  so 
keen  and  searching,  so  full  of  life,  had  met  hers,  that  she  had  become 
suddenly  dumb  and  confused;  and  he  was  speaking,  too,  with  the 
utmost  animation  and  friendliness :  '^  I  knew  we  should  get  on  awfully ; 
your  step  just  suits  mine.  Miss  Vaughan :  shall  we  have  another  turn  ? 
the  last  was  perfect;  if  you  are  not  tired, — thanks;"  and  she  was 
whirled  round  the  room  again, — no,  not  whirled, — that  word  would 
hardly  convey  the  smooth  firm  precision  with  which  Captain  Carfax 
guided  her  through  the  maze  of  dancers ;  it  was  the  very  poetry  of  motion. 
He  did  not  say  much  to  her, — Oliver  was  one  who  talked  by  fits  and 
starts, — but  somehow  his  silence  was  eloquent  and  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing ;  a  sort  of  weight  attached  to  his  simplest  sentences  ;  when  he  said, 
later  on,  '^  You  must  have  an  ice,"  Elsie  somehow  felt  that  that  frigid 
form  of  refreshment  had  become  an  imperative  necessity  to  her.  There 
was  quite  a  crowd  round  the  door  when  she  made  her  appearance  from 
the  cloak-room  ;  she  had  a  bewildering  blue  hood  trimmed  with  white 
fur  that  dazzled  the  young  men's  eyes ;  a  blue  hood  ever  after  seemed 
to  them  the  loveliest  article  of  feminine  attire  that  they  had  ever  seen. 
^'  There  is  rather  a  deep  step ;  let  me  assist  you,''  and  Captain  Carfax 
was  by  her  side  ;  no  one  had  seen  him  push  his  way  to  the  front ;  yet 
a  moment  before  he  had  been  in  the  hall.  Elsie  could  have  declared 
that  her  fan  had  been  in  her  hand  when  she  left  the  cloak-room ;  it 
was  one  she  greatly  prized,  for  it  had  belonged  to  her  mother ;  the 
loss  took  away  all  the  pleasure  of  a  successful  evening,  and  she  laid 
down  her  programme  and  her  gloves  on  her  toilet  table  with  a  sense 
that  Solomon  was  right  after  all,  and  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation 
of  spirit ;  and  there  was  certainly  a  suspicion  of  moisture  in  her  bright 
eyes  as  she  arrived  at  this  lugubrious  conclusion.  Her  delight  was 
unbounded,  then,  when  the  next  afternoon,  just  as  Morgan  was  setting 
the  tea-table,  Captain  Carfax  was  announced,  and  she  saw  him  entering 
her  drawing-room  with  the  fan  in  his  hand ;  his  moustache  twitched 
a  little  as  he  heard  her  exclaim,  '*  Oh,  the  dear  thing  !  how  good  of 
you  to  bring  it.  Captain  Carfax  !  Where  did  you  find  it  ?  Did  I 
drop  it  in  the  hall  or  on  the  steps,  or  did  I  leave  it  in  the  cloak-room  ?" 
Elsie  remembered  afterwards  that  none  of  these  questions  had  been 
answered :  the  finding  of  the  fan  remained  a  mystery,  until,  months 
afterwards,  Oliver  informed  her  that  he  had  quietly  taken  it  out  of 
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ber  band  as  she  was  getting  into  the  carriage.  ^^  I  wanted  a  pretext 
for  calling.     It  was  rather  a  clever  device,  eh,  Elsie  V^ 

'^  No,  sir,  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind  V^  she  returned,  indignantly ; 
'^  it  was  an  infamous  robbery :  you  stole  my  fan ;  and  I  cried — I 
actually  cried— over  the  loss.*^ 

^^Oh,  come,  now,  no  exaggeration;  exchange  is  no  robbery, — I 
learned  that  in  the  nursery :  if  I  stole  your  fan,  you  had  stolen  my 
heart  already ;  it  was  love  at  first  sight ;  when  I  wrote  my  name  in 
your  programme  I  knew  it  was  all  up  with  your  humble  servant.'' 

Elsie  never  knew  why  she  had  accepted  Captain  Carfax,  which  she 
did  quite  meekly  the  moment  he  askea  her ;  she  told  him  afterwards 
rather  crossly  that  he  had  given  her  no  chance, — metaphorically,  he 
bad  carried  her  off  her  feet 

'^  I  did  not  in  the  least  wish  to  be  engaged,''  she  remarked,  thought- 
fully, as  he  was  about  to  bid  her  good-night  that  evening,  and  her  tone 
was  a  little  reproachful ;  the  spoiled  child  had  always  been  used  to 
speak  her  mind  on  every  occasion. 

Oliver  had  risen,  but  he  sat  down  again  and  caressed  his  mous- 
tache :  it  was  not  much  of  a  moustache,  being  sandy  in  color  and  a 
trifle  wiry.  "  No,  I  suppose  not,"  he  observed,  after  an  interval  of 
silence. 

^^You  put  too  strong  a  pressure  on  me.  I  always  told  Uncle 
Greorge" — Uncle  George  was  Elsie's  guardian  and  sole  relative — "  that 
I  never  intended  to  be  engaged  until  1  was  three-and-twenty." 

^'  Ah,  we  often  make  a  false  shot,"  he  returned,  cheerfully.  ^'  I 
onoe  told  Romney  that  I  was  out  out  for  an  old  bachelor,  but  he  did 
not  believe  me :  so  we  were  both  wrong,  you  see.  You  will  find  it 
awfully  jolly,  being  engaged,  when  you  once  ^t  used  to  it ;  I  like  it 
alreadv.'  And  with  this  he  took  his  leave.  Elsie  made  up  her  mind 
that  she  would  send  him  a  note  the  next  morning  releasing  him  from 
bis  engagement  '^  I  promised  too  quickly,"  she  thought  of  saying ; 
**  I  should  prefer  to  have  my  three  years  of  freedom,  after  all ;"  but 
she  somehow  lacked  courage  to  send  the  note ;  but,  being  an  impulsive 

firl,  she  showed  it  to  him  when  he  came,  just  to  see  how  he  took  it ; 
ut  he  only  read  it  and  screwed  it  up  in  his  hand  smiling,  and  went 
on  with  the  conversation.  He  hoped  Romney  would  ask  him  to  take 
her  down  to  the  Frythe ;  he  would  have  %  month's  leave  of  absence  in 
June,  and  it  would  be  capital  sport  driving  her  in  Boraney's  dog-cart 
or  riding  with  her  about  Fonlham;  ana  he  drew  such  a  pleasant 
description  of  the  Frythe  and  Fordham  that  Elsie  quite  longed  for  the 
invitation,  and  the  talk  flowed  on  smoothly  until  Oliver's  injudicious 
speech  about  Mrs.  Romney  awoke  her  smouldering  ire. 
^^  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  shall  detest  Mrs.  Romney." 
Elsie  looked  provokingly  pretty  as  she  made  this  speech  ;  the  sun- 
shine was  in  her  eyes,  and  she  had  contrived  a  screen  with  Oliver's  hat, 
the  truth  being  that  he  had  offered  it  to  her  for  the  purpose.  ^'  My 
object  in  life  is  to  get  sunburnt,"  he  assured  her,  solemnly,  as  she 
looked  apolc^tically  at  his  closely-cropped  head :  his  hair  looked 
almost  bleached  in  the  sunshine :  a  phrenologist,  however,  would  have 
been  profoundly  satisfied  with  the  shape  and  formation,  the  bumps  of 
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conoentrativenessy  caatioasness^  firmness,  and  benevolence  being  well 
developed. 

Oliver  had  a  pebble  in  his  hand ;  the  gravel  path  was  behind  him 
and  offered  him  a  store  of  small  missiles;  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
hit  a  knob  of  wood  in  a  garden  chair  at  some  distance.  When  Elsie 
had  uttered  her  fractious  little  speech,  he  took  aim,  and  the  pebble 
grazed  the  knob. 

'^  Good/'  he  observed,  briefly,  and  his  tone  showed  self-satisfaction ; 
then  he  turned  lightly  on  his  side  and  took  Elsie's  hand. 

*'  You  are  very  young,  dear,"  he  said,  in  an  amused  tone,  "  but  you 
will  grow  older  and  wiser  every  year.  I  rather  admire  your  down- 
right speeches,  they  are  so  thoroughly  honest.  Poor  Mrs.  Romney ! 
well,  I  will  not  say  any  more  about  her  just  now ;  she  shall  plead  her 
own  cause." 

Oliver  was  really  behaving  very  generously,  but  he  had  only  been 
engaged  twenty-four  hours,  and  he  was  far  too  happy  to  quarrel  with 
his  fiancie;  he  was  more  in  love  with  Elsie  than  the  girl  knew  or  even 
guessed ;  she  bad  not  the  fisiintest  notion  of  the  real  nature  of  the  man 
to  whom  she  had  plighted  her  troth, — of  his  depth  of  character,  and 
his  strong  tenacity  of  purpose ;  his  manner  was  misleading,  his  assumed 
languor  hid  him  like  a  mask.  Captain  Carfax  did  not  always  choose 
to  be  understood  :  he  had  not  yet  willed  to  reveal  himself  to  his  young 
betrothed.  But  in  spite  of  his  generosity  Elsie  felt  herself  aggrieved. 
Miss  Vaughan  of  Banksland  was  an  important  person.  She  did  not 
want  to  be  forgiven  and  patted  on  the  head  like  a  naughty  little  girl, 
so  she  said,  severely,  *'  You  talk  so  much  of  Mrs.  Romney,  and  so  little 
of  your  mother.  J  am  more  anxious  to  see  Lady  Carfiix.  Miss  Dalton 
told  me  that  she  is  very  handsome." 

"She  is  a  good-looking  woman,"  he  returned,  quietly.  "You 
know  my  father  is  an  invalid,  Elsie,  and  my  mother  devotes  herself  to 
him ;  that  is  why  Romney  lives  at  the  Frythe,  instead  of  having  a 
house  of  his  own,  that  he  may  be  at  hand  to  manage  everything :  the 
house  is  so  big,  and  my  mother  wished  it.  She  and  my  father  have 
the  east  wing  to  themselves." 

"I  wonder  Mrs.  Romney  likes  such  an  arrangement,"  observed 
Elsie,  a  little  disdainfully.  If  Oliver  had  asked  her  to  live  with  his 
parents — well,  she  would  have  had  but  one  answer  to  thi^t 

"  Mrs.  Romney  is  one  who  never  consults  her  own  wishes,"  returned 
Oliver,  gravely.  "  Romney  said  that  it  was  his  duty  to  consider  his 
parents,  and  that  he  would  like  to  live  at  the  Frythe,  so  she  said  at 
once  that  she  wished  it  too.  Now,  then,  shall  I  take  you  for  a  row 
on  the  river?"  but  he  seemed  so  sure  of  Elsie's  consent  that  he  jumped 
up  from  the  grass  and  shook  himself,  as  though  to  prepare  for  action. 
Elsie  half  thought  of  saying,  "  No,"  by  way  of  testing  her  power,  but 
she  changed  her  mind,  and  arrayed  herself  instead  in  a  smart  boating- 
dress,  and  a  sailor  hat  that  suited  her  to  perfection,  and  they  spent  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon  among  the  swans  and  sedges. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CAPTAIN  CARFAX  HAS  HIS  WAY. 

MuR.  We  are  meoy  my  liege. 

Mac.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men. 

Macbeth, 

One  lovely  afternoon  in  June,  when  every  winged  oreatare  great 
or  small  was  doin^  its  little  best  to  swell  creation's  mighty  symphony, 
its  ^^  Lieder  ohne  Worte/'  as  some  one  has  said,  and  all  young  things 
were  gambolling  on  the  earth  out  of  mere  wantonness  and  exuberance 
of  life,  Elsie  Vaughan  sat  in  the  corner  of  a  first-class  compartment 
bemoaning  her  hard  fate  with  silent  bitterness  and  self-pity,  and  de- 
riving an  immense  though  morbid  pleasure  from  the  process. 

Elsie  was  perusing  her  own  feelings  and  prospects  with  the  same 
concentration  of  industry  with  which  Captain  Carfax  was  seemingly 
studying  his  Time»\  but  she  was  too  engrossed  with  her  own  thoughts 
to  notice  sundry  keen  and  amused  glances  levelled  in  her  direcnon. 
When  Elsie  looked  at  Oliver,  which  she  did  occasionally,  rather 
haughtily  and  with  a  touch  of  defiance,  he  was  always  engrossed  in 
his  leader,  and  presented  a  blank  and  expressionless  visaee.  At  such 
moments  Oliver  looked  decidedly  plain.  Elsie  considered  herself  the 
most  miserable  of  girls,  because  she  had  been  engaged  three  whole 
weeks,  and  had  not  yet  made  up  her  mind  whether  she  liked  or 
detested  her  bonds,  and  was  now  on  her  way  to  be  interviewed  by 
Oliver's  relatives.  Being  a  shy  little  mortal,  in  spite  of  her  conceit, 
Elsie  was  in  a  state  of  nervous  collapse, — the  thought  of  Mrs.  Rom- 
ney  being  the  sole  irritant  She  was  more  than  ever  determined  that 
Mrs.  Romney  would  be  her  bUe  noirey  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 
who  would  ruin  all  her  pleasure  at  Fordham.  Elsie  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  engaged  person  resembled  a  bird  with  its  wines 
clipped  ;  her  flights  were  curtailed  and  r^ulated  by  a  masculine  will : 
•  Miss  Vaughan  had  at  times  a  humiliating  consciousness  that  she  had 
found  her  master.  Now  and  then  she  felt  as  though  she  almost  hated 
this  quiet  smooth-tongued  man  who  made  her  pretty  speeches  and  told 
her  that  she  was  young.  As  Elsie  was  nineteen,  she  objected  to  be 
considered  young ;  besides  which,  Oliver  was  only  five-and-twenty, — 
which  proved  he  was  not  a  Methuselah, — and  ought  not  to  give  himself 
airs.  But  on  the  whole  she  respected  him,  and  her  hatred  must  have 
been  in  embryo,  as  they  had  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  boating  tc^ther 
during  his  brief  visits  to  Banksland,  and  his  letters  had  been  eagerly 
read  and  answered  with  a  great  deal  of  painstaking  care,  the  slightest 
erasure  necessitating  a  clean  copy.  How  tenderly  Captain  Carfax  had 
laid  aside  these  neat  girlish  epistles,  with  their  faint  fragrance  of  rose- 
leaves,  their  formal  beginnings  and  small  stilted  sentences,  and  the 
rush  of  words  at  the  end  !  Elsie's  postscript  resembled  herself,  and 
revealed  her  meaning  with  blunt  honesty.  When  ^he  told  Oliver  that 
she  was  not  sure  that  she  wanted  to  see  him,  that  she  was  quite  happy 
with  Uncle  George,  but  that  he  might  come  if  he  liked,  she  meant 
every  word  she  said,  and  Oliver  believed  her,  but  he  came  all  the  same, 
and  made  himself  so  agreeable  that  she  was  sorry  when  he  returned  to 
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Aldershot.  Elsie  hardly  knew  how  Oliver  managed  her,  but  she 
ooDScious  that  she  was  managed :  the  idea  fretted  her  at  times  and 
brought  on  one  of  her  contradictory  humors.  On  one  or  two  occasions 
she  had  behaved  very  badly  to  her  jUmei^  but  he  had  never  seemed 
to  notice  it ;  once  the  snub  had  been  publicly  administered,  and  her 
chaperon,  Mrs.  Fielding,  had  given  her  a  sharp  reprimand  ;  for  she  was 
a  determined  sort  of  person  and  had  known  Elsie's  mother.  '^  Ho^w 
could  you  treat  Captain  Carfax  so  rudely,  Ebie  ?  I  was  quite  ashamed 
of  you.  You  are  &r  too  old  to  sulk  like  a  baby/'  she  had  said,  so 
severely  that  Elsie  had  first  quarrelled  with  her  and  had  then  burst 
into  tears,  and  in  the  end  had  begged  Oliver's  pardon.  Perhaps  her 
worst  punishment  was  the  way  Oliver  received  her  apoWy. 

'^  There  is  no  need  of  this  between  you  and  me,  darling,"  he  had 
said,  quietly.  '^  I  understand  yon  better  than  you  do  yourself.  Bat 
don't  try  it  on  at  the  Frythe,  or  my  mother  and  Mrs.  Bomney  will 
think  you  younger  than  you  are."  Self-command  is  learned  later  in 
liilP;  it  was  in  this  way  Oliver  took  his  revenge.  For  a  day  and  a 
half  Elsie  went  about  her  own  house  like  a  whipped  kitten,  and  Cap- 
tain Car&x  and  Mrs.  Fielding  exchanged  glances.  Oliver  knew  that 
the  object  of  his  idolatry  was  only  a  child  woman,  and  had  not  grown 
into  her  full  stature  of  womanhood ;  but  nothing  could  exceed  his 
reverence.  She  was  crude,  airified,  and  full  of  whimseys,  but  then,  as 
he  told  Mrs.  Bomney,  her  mother  had  died  before  Elsie  was  eight 
years  old.  *'  Mr.  Brudenell — Uncle  George,  as  she  calls  him — is  an 
old  bachelor,  and  does  not  understand  girls ;  and  Mrs.  Fielding,  good 
creature  as  she  is  and  devoted  to  Elsie,  is  only  a  married  old  maid. 
Ask  Romney  what  I  mean  by  that,  if  you  do  not  understand  me."  But 
Mrs.  Romney  thought  that  she  understood  Oliver's  meaning  very  well, 
and  put  down  his  letter  with  a  stifled  sigh. 

"  Men  of  Oliver's  calibre  like  to  educate  their  wives,  at  least  dis- 
cipline them,  before  they  marry  them,"  she  said  later  on  to  her  husband 
as  they  discussed  the  letter,  as  they  discussed  most  things,  in  Komney's 
smoking-room.  '^  A  full-fledged  wife  would  not  suit  him  at  all.  She 
is  more  a  child  than  a  woman  ;  I  can  read  that  between  the  lines ;  but 
Oliver  will  love  her  all  the  better  for  the  trouble  she  gives  him.  Oliver 
is  a  Carfax."  And  somehow  the  last  few  words  were  as  soft  as  a 
caress. 

"  I  always  said  you  were  the  cleverest  woman  I  ever  knew,  Cathe- 
rine," returned  her  husband,  admiringly.  "  You  ought  to  have  mar- 
ried Oliver,  for  as  far  as  cleverness  goes  you  two  are  a  match  :  Oliver, 
confound  the  fellow's  impudence,  has  more  brains  in  his  little  finger 
than  I  have  in  my  whole  body."  But,  as  usual  when  Bomnev  made 
these  humble  speeches,  his  wife  only  looked  at  him  with  worsnippins 
eyes :  he  was  a  king  among  men,  and  yet  his  Kitty,  as  he  loved  to  cafl 
her,  satisfied  him. 

Elsie's  great  fault  in  Captain  Carfax's  eyes  was  that  she  was  an 
heiress ;  this  was  a  serious  blemish,  and  nearly  prevented  him  from 
proposing  to  her;  but  he  learned  two  or  three  proverbs  by  heart, 
such  as  "  Gold  is  dross,"  "  Manners  makythe  man,"  "  Faint  heart  ne'er 
won  fair  lady,"  and  a  few  others ;  and  when  he  felt  his  pride  was  suffi- 
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ciently  well  nourished,  and  Elsie's  filthy  lucre  had  shrunk  to  its  right 
proportions  in  the  scale  of  the  universe,  he  made  tracks,  as  the  people 
say,  and  his  chariot-wheels  ceased  to  drive  heavily. 

So  much  in  life  depends  on  one's  own  philosophy.  If  Diogenes 
had  been  thin-skinned,  and  had  cared  more  for  people's  opinion  than 
for  his  own  stoicism,  he  would  hardly  have  lived  in  a  tub  with  con- 
tented equanimity :  and  even  Simeon  Stylites^  unsupported  by  a  super- 
natural love  of  asceticism  and  maceration,  might  have  repented  and 
bemoaned  himself  on  his  pillar.  No  one  could  long  look  dignified  in 
the  pillory,  even  before  the  rotten  ^gs  appeared ;  dignity  requires  the 
use  of  the  limbs,  or  at  least  the  free  carriage  of  the  head.  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus  remarks  somewhat  pithily^  '^  Constantly,  and,  if  it 
be  possible,  on  the  occasion  of  every  impression  on  the  soul,  apply  to  it 
the  principles  of  Physic,  of  Ethic,  and  of  Dialectic."  This  is  vague, 
at  least  to  the  feminine  understanding :  he  is  better  where  he  says,  ^^  No 
man  will  hinder  thee  from  living  according  to  the  reason  of  thy  own 
nature :  nothing  will  happen  to  thee  contrary  to  the  reason  of  the 
universal  nature." 

Captain  Car&x's  bumps  or  rather  oi^ns  of  acquisitiveness  and 
firmness  beinj?  unusually  prominent,  nothing,  humanly  speaking,  could 
hinder  him  from  making  love  to  the  young  heiress;  and  as  Oliver 
generally  succeeded  when  he  gave  his  mind  to  a  thing,  Elsie's  chances 
of  escape  were  nil. 

He  was  admirine  her  with  all  his  heart  at  that  moment.  If  she 
looked  so  pretty  in  the  dumps,  he  was  the  luckiest  fellow  in  the  world ; 
for  of  course  every  woman  had  her  little  tempers,  and  so  long  as  she 
did  not  look  ugly  or  sour,  aod  the  temper  was  not  of  the  sullen  or 
vindictive  kind,  he  thought  he  could  put  up  with  it ;  but  when  Elsie's 
mouth  drooped  at  the  corners  in  that  irresistible  way,  his  stoicism, 
albeit  of  the  Dic^enes  or  Simeon  Stylites  sort,  vanished  in  a  moment. 
He  was  absurd,  he  was  a  fool,  but  he  could  not  bear  the  child  to  look 
unhappy,  and  so — and  so— but  any  lover  over  age  could  predict  exactly 
how  Oliver  would  act,  and  what  he  would  say. 

"Do  you  feel  better  now,  darling, — just  a  tiny  bit  happier?" 

"  Yes — oh  I  I  don't  know,"  and  then,  daspine  her  little  gray-gloved 
hands,  which  had  somehow  got  mixed  up  with  Oliver's,  she  continued 
rather  hysterically,  "  but  I  have  been  so  dreadfully  unhappy, — ^and  you 
did  not  care." 

"  How  do  you  know ?  Were  you  looking  at  me?"  Oliver  put  this 
atrocious  question  quite  calmly,  but  Elsie  flamed  up  in  a  moment : 

"  No,  of  course  not.  Why  should  I  look  at  you,  when  you  have 
made  me  so  miserable  ?  I  never  wanted  to  come  to  Fordham ;  you 
ought  not  to  have  asked  me  to  do  such  a  thing ;  no  girl  ought  to  be 
put  in  such  a  position;  and  I  have  been  crying.  What  will  Mrs. 
Komney  think  of  me?  Oh,  if  I  were  only  safe  with  Uncle  George 
and  Aunt  Minnie!" — this  being  Mrs.  Fielding's  sobriquet;  and  here 
Elsie  dabbed  her  face  with  a  small  modicum  of  French  cambric  that 
she  called  a  handkerchief. 

"  You  poor  little  tired  child,"  was  Oliver's  caressing  answer, "  don't 
be  afraid  of  Mrs.  Bomney :  she  will  be  very  good  to  you^  every  one 
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will  be  good  to  you,  first  for  my  sake  and  then  for  your  own.  Why," 
continaed  Oliver,  keeping  the  bonne  bouche  for  the  last,  ^'  they  will  fall 
in  love  with  you  the  moment  they  see  you ;  no  one  could  help  it,'' 
finished  the  artful  young  man,  as  Elsie  bridled  and  a  little  rose-leaf 
flush  came  into  her  pale  cheeks. 

'^Oh,  do  you  think  so?"  she  gasped,  but  she  never  completed  her 
sentence,  for,  with  Oliver  still  holdiue  her  hand  as  though  he  had  a 
right  to  do  it,  the  train  suddenly  sla^eued,  and  a  voice  that  sounded 
wonderfully  familiar  said,  "  Here  they  are,  Kitty,  first-class  too,  and 
I  have  won  my  bet,''  and  the  handsomest  man  she  had  ever  seen  in 
her  life  was  waving  a  straw  hat  with  a  white  ribbon  around  it. 

Oliver  took  it  very  coolly:  he  never  even  dropped  Elsie's  hand, 
but  the  motion  of  his  elbow  gave  him  the  appearance  of  helping  her 
to  rise. 

''  Actually  Romney  has  put  in  an  appearance !  How  are  you,  old 
man  ?  Pretty  fit  ?  That's  right. — Elsie,  this  is  my  big  brother,  who 
used  to  bully  me  when  I  was  a  small  boy :  people  take  us  for  twins 
now."  But  here  Oliver  found  himself  unceremoniously  pushed  out  of 
the  way. 

<<  Don't  listen  to  him.  Miss  Vaughan ;  he  was  always  a  precocious 
little  bq^r,  and  told  no  end  of  fibs.  Well,  I  am  delighted  to  see 
ou.  Where  is  that  wife  of  mine  ?  Catherine !  Kitty !  What  has 
appened  to  the  woman  ?  she  seems  in  a  fix." 

Mrs.  Romney  was  certaiulv  in  a  fix :  she  had  been  following  her 
husband,  pressing  towards  the  railway-carriage,  when  she  became 
entangled  with  a  lady,  a  boy,  and  a  dog :  the  lady  was  leading  the  doe, 
a  small  unhappy-looking  pug,  and  the  chain  had  caught  Mrs.  Romney^ 
jacket-button ;  the  boy,  who  was  carrying  cakes  and  butter-scotch, 
collided  with  them  both,  and  the  cakes  strewed  the  platform.  Mrs. 
Romney,  who  had  a  kind  heart,  and  was  touched  by  the  lad's  piteous 
dismay,  had  stopped  to  make  herself  useful,  and  all  but  one  piece  of 
butter-scotch  had  been  replaced  on  the  tray.  Then  she  gathered  her- 
self up,  smiling,  and  kissed  Elsie  before  every  one. 

"  How  nice  of  you  to  come  I  Oliver  was  a  good  boy  to  bring  you. 
We  are  all  going  to  spoil  you  dreadfully. — Romney,  I  can  hear  Jess  is 
fidgeting.  Has  Scott  collected  the  luggage? — Oliver,  please  put  Elsie 
into  the  wagonette;  Romney  is  going  to  drive.  I  must  just  see  if  my 
cake-boy  is  quite  happy  in  his  mind.'' 

"Awfully  stiff  and  conventional,  isn't  she?"  whispered  Oliver,  as 
he  helped  Elsie  into  the  wagonette,  and  then  he  went  in  search  of  his 
sister-in-law.  The  Squire  had  gathered  up  the  reins,  and  was  looking 
complacently  at  the  broad  brown  backs  of  the  handsome  pair  of  horses 
before  him,  then  he  flecked  a  fly  off  Jess's  left  ear.  Elsie  was  too  shy 
to  address  him ;  she  had  never  seen  such  a  magnificent  man  in  her  life : 
she  was  relieved  when  she  saw  Oliver  and  Mrs.  Romney  hurrying  up 
to  them.     Mrs.  Romney  was  flushed  and  out  of  breath. 

"  So  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,  dear,  but  accidents  will  happen. 
A  child  fell  down,  and  we  had  to  pick  her  up  and  console  her  with 
some  chocolate :  such  a  dear  little  mite ! — ^Are  you  quite  comfortable  in 
that  corner,  Elsie?     You  see  I  do  not  mean  to  be  formal.     Don't 
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trouble  to  talk  if  you're  too  tired ;  I  hate  people  to  talk  to  me  when  I 
am  tired;  and  I  have  a  hundred  things  to  say  to  Oliver:  we  are 
tremendous  cronies,  he  and  I/'  And  Mrs.  Romney  beamed  on  her 
brother-in-law. 

Elsie  was  thankful  to  be  left  in  peace  for  a  few  moments :  her  ideas 
wanted  readjusting.  This  was  not  the  Mrs.  Romney  she  had  been 
picturing  to  herself,  the  "  graceful  sort  of  person"  who  was  Oliver's 
paragon,  this  talkative  young  woman  in  an  old  gray  dust-cloak  and  an 
unbecoming  hat,  a  hat  that  quite  hid  the  smooth  dark  hair  and  broad 
forehead.  Certainly  Mrs.  Romney  was  not  handsome,  not  even  pretty ; 
one  could  almost  call  her  plain.  She  had  a  frank  mouth  and  a  pleasant 
voice,  but  she  talked  so  dreadfully  fast  and  seemed  to  manage  every- 
body. How  could  such  a  handsome  man  fall  in  love  with  such  a 
plain  woman  ?  Then  she  remembered  the  arms  and  hands  that  had 
been  modelled  for  Andromache,  and  felt  that  her  criticism  was  a  little 
premature ;  no  one  could  look  well  in  an  old  gray  dust-cloak. 

'^  Is  this  Fordham  ?"  she  asked,  by  way  of  making  herself  agree- 
able. Oliver  would  like  to  hear  her  talk:  she  must  summon  up 
courage  and  introduce  a  subject. 

Mrs.  Romney  was  ready  with  her  answer  in  a  moment :  ^'  Good 
gracious,  no,  child:  Fordham  is  a  village.  This  is  Drayoott,  our 
county  town.  We  have  a  railway-station,  but  there  are  so  few  suitable 
trains  that  my  husband  thought  it  would  be  better  to  drive  from  Dray- 
cott.  Are  you  fond  of  the  country,  Elsie?  Can  you  make  yourself 
happy  in  a  small  quiet  place?  there  will  be  little  to  amuse  you,  I  fear. 
At  Dene  you  had  the  river  and  boating.  Ah,  I  know  Dene  well,  and 
it  is  near  London.  Fordham  will  seem  quite  dead-and-alive  after 
Dene." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  love  the  country,"  returned  Elsie,  eagerly ;  but  just 
then,  just  as  she  was  getting  into  the  swing  of  conversation,  when  the 
ice  was  beginning  to  break  between  her  and  the  formidable  Mrs.  Rom- 
ney, the  Squire's  voice  was  heard  peremptorily  ordering  Kitty  to  look 
sharp  and  oe  ready  to  bow  to  the  Ferards,  and  a  barouche  full  of 
smiling  nodding  young  women  passed  them,  and  four  pairs  of  inquisi- 
tive eyes  looked  full  at  Elsie. 

"Some  neighbors  of  ours,  who  live  at  Castlebank.  Romney  is 
devoted  to  Laura  Ferard :  aren't  you,  Romney  ?  What  am  I  to 
look  at  next,  dear?"  for  the  Squire  was  signalling  vigorously  while 
he  gave  Jess  a  cut  with  the  whip  for  her  bad  behavior  in  shying  at  a 
tinker's  brazier.  "Oh,  I  understand. — Elsie,  do  you  see  this  gentle- 
man who  is  following  us  in  the  dog-cart  and  who  is  trying  to  overtake 
us  if  Romney  will  let  him  ?  This  is  our  next  neighbor,  Mr.  Lockhart : 
he  lives  in  a  pretty  little  cottage  called  ^  The  Hut.' " 

"Rab  Lockhart  is  a  character,"  put  in  Oliver.  "Shall  we  en- 
lighten her,  Mrs.  Romney,  or  shall  we  allow  her  to  find  out  Rab  for 
herself?  Halloo !  Black  Madge  has  bolted.  Rab  means  mischief. 
Hold  hard,  Romney,  old  fellow :  don't  let  the  browns  get  excited,  or 
we  shall  all  land  in  the  ditch."  And,  thus  admonished,  the  Squire 
reined  in  his  horses. 

"I  always  said  Black  Madge  had  the  devil  in  her,"  shouted  Mr. 
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Lockhart  in  rather  a  shrill  voice  as  the  dog-cart  came  alongside  the 
wagonette.     ^^  The  top  of  the  morning  to  70a,  Squire ;  your  humble 

servant;  Mrs.  Romney;  ah,  my  friend  the  Oaptain — ^and "  here 

the  triumphant  Jehu  ceased  waving  his  white  hat,  and  stared  hard  at 
Elsie.  Mrs.  Bomney  and  Oliver  exchanged  looks,  but  neither  spoke. 
A  close  observer  would  have  suggested  that  both  were  bent  on  mischief. 
The  Squire  firowned,  and  drove  on  in  rather  a  testy  manner.  Mr. 
Lockhart,  who  seemed  waiting  for  an  introduction,  jerked  his  reins  as 
a  hint  to  Black  Madge,  and  continued  staring. 

Elsie  felt  inclined  to  laugh,  he  was  such  a  droll-looking  little  man  ; 
his  bald  head  as  he  raised  his  bat  was  as  bare  as  an  ivory  ball,  save  for 
the  fringe  of  tow-colored  hair  which  with  a  small  stubbly  moustache 
was  his  only  hirsute  ornament.  He  was  small  of  stature,  and  his 
face  was  as  round  and  chubby  as  a  boy's,  and  had  a  shining  polished 
look  as  though  soap  as  well  as  water  were  freely  used.  His  gray  over- 
coat, white  waistcoat,  and  large  hothouse  flower  proved  that  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  took  care  of  his  outer  man.  Elsie  began  to  feel  the  persistent 
gaze  of  his  prominent  light  blue  ^es  somewhat  oppressive ;  she  drew^ 
herself  up  and  made  a  remark  to  Oliver. 

"  How  far  have  we  to  go  ?'*  she  asked,  but,  to  her  annoyance,  Mr. 
Lockhart  answered  her : 

'^  How  far.  Miss — humph,  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  did  not  catch 
your  name,*'  meaningly, — a  d^  silence  on  Oliver's  and  Mrs.  Romney's 
part ;  then,  in  a  baffled  and  humble  manner,  '^  We  are  only  a  mile 
from  Fordham ;  we  have  just  passed  the  last  milestone.  We  shall  be 
in  the  Frythe  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour,  Miss — humph-humph." 


CHAPTER  IIL 

AN  OBDEAL. 


Yet  do  I  fear  th  j  nature : 

It  is  too  fall  of  the  milk  of  hamaa  kindneas. 

Macbeik, 

"  My  name ^^  began  Elsie,  haughtily,  but  just  at  that  moment 

Mrs.  Bomney  b^ged  her  in  an  excited  manner  to  look  behind  her  at  the 
funny  little  litter  of  black  pigs  in  an  orchard  they  were  passing.  ^'  Do 
look  at  them ;  they  cannot  be  more  than  three  days  old.  Did  you  ever 
see  such  darling  black  infants?'' 

''  I  am  thinking  of  buying  one  of  them,''  observed  Mr.  Lockhart. 
"  Do  you  like  roast  sucking-pig,  Mrs.  Romney  ?"  And  as  that  lady 
made  a  gesture  of  disgust,  he  continued  in  a  persuasive  manner  to  Elsie, 
'^  I  have  no  pig-sty  at  The  Hut ;  it  is  a  ^reat  mistake ;  but  I  am  in- 
tending to  build  one.  Perhap,  Miss — liumph-humph  —  when  you 
and  Mrs.  Bomney  do  me  the  honor  of  a  little  visit  you  will  allow  me 
to  point  out  the  site Eh,  what,  Squire?" 

"  You  might  have  invited  me,  Bab,''  returned  the  Squire,  quite 
restored  to  good  humor,  and  entering  into  the  joke.  '^  I  never  allow 
Mrs.  Bomney  to  go  anywhere  without  me,  for  fear  of  her  getting  into 
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mischief.     You  are  not  a  safe  man,  Bab :  a  tslj  young  spark  and  lady- 
killer  like  yon — no,  no;  I  oould  not  trust  Mrs.  Romney.'' 

The  little  man  looked  delighted  at  this  chaff;  he  rubbed  his  hands 
together,  bringing  his  whip  into  such  smart  collision  with  his  face  that 
the  lash  stung  him.  '^Tou  are  jesting,  Squire.  It  is  just  the  Squire's 
fun,  isn't  it,  captain  ?  Not  trust  Mrs.  Romney  !  Ha  ha  I  We  know 
better,  don't  we,  madam  ?  How  about  that  meeting  over  at  Drayoott 
at  eight  o'clock  on  Thursday  evening?" 

^'How  about  the  inventions  of  you  gentlemen?"  returned  Mrs. 
Romney,  with  a  light  laugh.  ^*  Romney,  dear,  please  do  not  let  the 
horses  go  to  sleep.  Whitefoot  is  so  dreadfully  lazy.  You  must  tell 
Scott  to  dock  his  oats :  he  is  growing  fat" 

'^  Fat  I"  returned  the  Squire,  irritably,  for  this  was  touching  him 
on  a  sore  place.  ^'  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Catherine?  White- 
foot  is  in  splendid  condition.  Look  at  his  glossy  coat ;  and  as  for  the 
EBce, — why,  that  mare  of  Lockhart's  is  all  in  a  fret  and  a  foam  with 
eeping  up  with  us.     But  there  is  no  pleasing  you  women." 

''  No,  dear,  we  are  troublesome  creatures,"  continued  Mrs.  Romney, 
gently ;  then  she  stood  up  in  the  wagonette,  and,  steadying  herself  by 
laying  a  hand  on  her  husband's  shoulder,  whispered  something  to  him 
that  must  have  been  conciliatory,  to  judge  from  his  pleased  expression. 

"  None  of  your  blarney,  Kitty,"  they  heard  him  say,  and  then  Mrs. 
Romney  laughed  and  sat  down  again,  but  Elsie  thought  she  looked 
suddenly  very  tired. 

The  d(^-cart  had  dropped  behind  a  moment,  as  a  cart  was  approach- 
ing them,  and  Elsie,  relieved  from  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  prominent 
blue  eyes,  b^an  to  take  note  of  her  surroundings.  They  had  just 
passed  a  beautiful  church  and  churchyard,  and  were  driving  through  a 
trim,  bright-looking  village.  Elsie  had  a  rapid  impression  of  cream- 
colored  ootta^  wiUi  gardens  full  of  roses  and  tall  blue  delphiniums 
and  masses  of  gray  and  mauve  campanulas;  the  air  was  perfumed  with 
honeysuckles  and  roses,  and  as  they  passed  the  school-house  a  small 
round-faced  child  in  a  big  white  sun-bonnet  toddled  after  the  wagon- 
ette with  a  large  nos^ay  of  honeysuckles  and  dark-red  clover  in  her 
hand. 

'^  For  dear  ma'ams,"  she  gasped,  and  would  have  been  under  the 
hoo&  of  Black  Madge  the  next  moment,  had  not  Oliver  leaned  over 
the  wagonette  and  dexterously  hitched  up  the  little  one  by  her  petti- 
coats. No  one  could  tell  how  he  did  it  Mrs.  Romney  bit  her  lips  to 
keep  in  a  shriek,  and  watched  him  with  paling  face,  while  Black 
Madge  snorted  and  reared ;  and  then  Oliver,  breathing  hard,  sat  down 
again,  with  the  child  in  his  arms.  The  Squire  had  stopped  his  horses 
at  Elsie's  exclamation,  and  was  waiting  for  an  explanation,  but  no  one 
gave  it  to  him.  Mrs.  Romney  was  on  her  knees,  kissing  the  child, 
and  crying  over  the  flowers,  and  Oliver  sat  languidly  fanning  himself. 
Elsie,  in  spite  of  her  dislike  to  public  demonstration,  caught  his  hand 
in  passing,  and  gave  it  a  little  squeeze. 

"  Oh,  Oliver,  how  splendid  T' 

"Wasn't  it.  Miss — humph-humph  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lockhart, 
with  a  chuckle.     "  Never  saw  such  a  thing  in  my  life.     The  captain 
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might  have  spent  his  life  in  picking  up  children ;  quite  a  practised 
handy  so  cool  and  collected.  Uave  you  a  bit  of  strain^  though/'  But 
Oliver  shook  his  head ;  he  was  pushing  back  little  Jenny's  sun-bonnet 
to  see  her  curls,  a  liberty  which  Jenny,  true  to  her  sex,  resented. 
''  Don't  want  gentlemans.  I  dot  the  f 'owers  for  dear  ma'ams ;"  but 
she  ceased  struggling,  and  nestled  contentedly  up  to  Mrs.  Bomney. 

"  Scene  number  three,"  observed  the  Squire,  phlegmatically,  when 
Jenny  was  safely  deliver^  into  her  mothers  keeping.  ^^  I  never  saw 
a  woman  with  such  a  taste  for  brats  as  Kitty  has.  I  have  seen  her 
kiss  even  the  dirty  ones,"  he  continued  confidentially  to  no  one  in 
particular. 

They  had  gone  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Fordham,  and 
were  just  passing  a  little  stream  bordered  by  hart's-tongue  ferns  and 
lar^  ox-eyed  daisies,  when  a  substantial  red  brick  house  with  a  high- 
walled  garden,  and  an  old  clock  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  came 
in  view ;  a  groom  was  at  the  gate  watching  for  them,  and  the  next 
minute  they  were  driving  up  a  broad  gravel  sweep  to  the  entrance. 

"  Welcome  to  Frythe,  Miss  Vaughan,"  exclaimed  the  Squire  as  he 
threw  down  the  reins,  but  his  wife  said,  softly^  ^'  You  must  call  her 
Elsie,  Romney,  and  then  she  will  feel  herself  at  home,"  and  Oliver 
remarked  under  his  breath,  '*  Hear,  hear." 

"  We  shall  find  Gran  and  Sir  Henry  in  the  drawing-room,"  ob- 
served Mrs.  Bomney  as  she  led  the  way  through  the  wide,  handsome 
hall,  with  its  high  carved  mantel-piece  and  oak  settles,  down  a  corridor 
full  of  flowering  plants. 

*'  Gran  generally  has  tea  in  the  east  wing,"  observed  Mrs.  Romney, 
'^  but  she  said  that  they  must  be  in  the  drawing-room  to  welcome  you 
this  afternoon.  You  Know,  of  course,  that  poor  Sir  Henry  is  a  sad 
invalid?" 

^*  Oliver  told  me  so,"  returned  Elsie,  with  a  relapse  into  shyness. 
She  wanted  to  stop  and  look  out  of  the  window ;  some  peacocks  were 
sunning  themselves  on  the  terrace  among  the  roses;  a  smooth  green 
lawn  1^  to  the  edge  of  a  small  lake,  with  a  delightful  clump  of  trees 
underneath  which  some  rare  water-fowl  were  disporting  themselves : 
it  all  looked  so  peaceful  and  beautiful.  But  Mrs.  Bomney  put  her 
hand  through  the  girl's  arm  and  hurried  her  on. 

'^  We  had  better  get  the  introductions  over,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
'^  Gran  is  a  little  formidable  until  you  get  used  to  her,  but  she  is  a  dear 
woman,  and  one  soon  gets  accustomed  to  her  dignified  ways." 

As  Mrs.  Bomney  spoke,  they  entered  a  sunny  little  anteroom  with 
an  arclied  door-way  leading  into  the  drawing-room. 

Elsie  thought  it  a  charming  room,  it  was  full  of  such  delightful 
nooks  and  corners.  One  deep  bay-window  had  a  circular  cushioned 
seat,  and  another  was  furnished  with  a  low  tea-table  and  cosey-lookin^ 
chairs.     A  stately-looking  woman  with  fine  aristocratic  features  and 

fray  curls  piled  on  her  forehead  after  the  prevailing  fashion  was  sitting 
nitting  b^ide  her  husband's  invalid-chair.  Sir  Henry  was  a  thin, 
nervous-looking  man,  many  years  older  than  his  wife :  in  his  youth 
he  had  been  handsome,  and  even  now,  in  his  moments  of  comparative 
ease  from  the  painful  complaint  that  was  slowly  bringing  him  to  the 
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grave,  he  showed  himself  a  polished  and  caltured  gentletnan,  though 
the  record  of  suffering  was  plainly  stamped  on  his  wan  face,  and  there 
was  latent  irritability  in  his  pale-blue  eyes. 

In  her  earlier  days  Lady  Carfax  had  been  a  brilliant  and  worldly 
woman,  but  her  husband's  afi9iction  had  subdued  her,  and  for  some 
years  she  had  simply  devoted  herself  to  him. 

She  rose  a  little  formally  to  receive  her  son's  fianoiey  but  before 
Oliver,  who  was  following  them,  could  speak,  Mrs.  Bomney's  frank, 
cheerful  voice  was  again  heard  : 

''  Here  we  are,  Gran,  punctual  to  a  moment ;  and  you  must  be  very 
kind  to  this  poor  child,  for  she  is  tired  out  with  all  the  strangeness." 

"  I  hope  that  Oliver's  belongings  will  not  long  be  strange  to  you, 
my  dear,"  returned  Lady  Carfax,  kissing  her  with  calm  sedateness,  and 
then  Sir  Henry  held  out  a  cold,  shaking  hand. 

"We  are  very  pleased  to  see  you,"  he  said,  with  old-fashioned 
courtesy.  "  We  are  quiet  people  for  young  folk.  I  am  a  sad  invalid, 
as  you  see,  but  Lady  Carfax  takes  great  care  of  me. — Oliver,  my  boy, 
will  you  just  wheel  me  out  of  the  sun  ? — Sit  down,  young  lady,  and 
make  yourself  comfortable.  Catherine  will  look  after  you ;  she  likes 
looking  after  people." 

"  Yes,  dear  Sir  Henry,  so  I  do."  And  Mrs.  Bomney  passed  her  hand 
caressingly  over  the  wrinkled  forehead  as  she  passed  his  chair.  "  Now, 
Gran,  I  am  going  to  give  you  some  tea. — Elsie,  take  this  little  chair 
beside  me,  and  Oliver  will  wait  on  you."  And  as  Elsie  gratefully  slid 
into  the  little  sheltered  nook  assigned  her,  she  almost  envied  Mrs. 
Bomney  her  power  of  putting  people  at  their  ease. 

"How  does  she  do  it?''  thought  Elsie,  when  ten  minutes  had 
elapsed  and  she  found  herself  listening  to  an  animated  discussion 
between  Mrs.  Bomney  and  her  mother-in-law  on  some  purchases  she 
bad  made  that  afternoon.  She  was  even  inveigled  into  giving  her 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  art  serges,  though  she  was  a  little  frightened 
when  she  discovered  that  Lady  Carfax  differed  from  her.  "  I  am  too 
old-fashioned  to  share  your  modern  taste,  my  dear,"  she  said,  with  a 
sort  of  gentle  contempt  in  her  voice.  "  Catherine  is  always  telling  me 
how  old-fashioned  I  am :  are  you  not,  my  love  ?" 

"  Yes,  Gran,  and  you  take  all  my  rude  speeches  with  the  patience 
of  an  angel. — Elsie,  this  mother-in-law  of  mine  has  the  sweetest  temper 
in  the  world ;  but  you  will  soon  find  this  out  for  yourself. — Does  any 
one  know  what  Bomney  is  doing  with  himself? — Ah,  there  you  are, 
my  lord  and  master,"  as  the  Squire  entered,  and  Sir  Henry's  face 
brightened  perceptibly. 

"  How  are  you,  father?"  he  asked,  as  he  took  his  cup  of  tea  from 
his  wife's  hand.  "  We  don't  often  see  you  on  this  side  of  the  house ; 
but  I  suppose  it  is  in  Miss  Yaughan's  honor. — Ah !  I  see  Kitty  has 
taken  you  under  her  wing,  Miss  v  aughan ;  she  always  does  that  sort 
of  thing. — ^Do  you  remember,  mother,  when  I  introduced  Kitty  to  you, 
under  the  same  sort  of  circumstances?  it  was  three  years  ago,  eh, 
Kitty?"     And  a  blush  came  to  Mrs.  Bomney's  cheek. 

" Only  three  years?     It  seems  longer,"  she  said,  dreamily. 

"  You  are  paying  my  son  a  poor  compliment,  Catherine,"  returned 
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Lady  Carfax^  with  a  smile;  ^'but  we  understand  her:  do  we  not, 
Romney?"    And  the  Squire  laughed. 

^^  Kitty  is  very  Irish  at  times^  but  I  have  learned  to  translate  her 
speeches/'  And  Mrs.  Bomney^  who  had  seemed  a  little  abstracted, 
roused  herself  at  her  husband's  speech. 

.  ^'  I  only  meant  that  three  years  seemed  too  short  to  hold  so  much 
happiness,  she  said,  with  a  simplicity  that  seemed  natural  to  her. 
'^Gran,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  should  like  to  take  Elsie  to  her 
room. — Come  with  me,  dear."  And,  as  they  left  the  room  together, 
she  said,  confidentially, — 

"  I  was  so  sorry  for  you,  you  poor  child,  you  looked  so  frightened 
when  Gran  kissed  you.  Gran  is  very  imposing,  and  she  makes  one  feel 
rather  small  at  times ;  but  you  will  soon  get  fond  of  her.  You  did 
not  like  me  at  first,  did  you  ?  but  yon  will  find  me  a  very  comfortable 
sort  of  person."  And,  after  this  frank  speech,  Mrs.  Romney  pointed 
out  to  her  the  various  arrangements  for  her  comfort  in  the  spacious, 
well-furnished  room  assigned  for  her  use,  and  then,  commending  her 
to  the  care  of  a  pleasant-looking  young  woman  who  was  to  act  as  her 
maid,  Mrs.  Romney  departed,  promising  to  return  presently. 

Elsie  dressed  herself  quickly,  and  then,  ignoring  Mrs.  Romney's 
request  that  she  would  remain  quietly  in  her  room  and  rest  until  she 
fetched  her,  she  opened  her  door,  and  walked  quietly  down  the 
corridor.  A  window-recess  at  the  far  end  attracted  her,  but  as  ^e 
passed  a  half-open  door  Mrs.  Romney's  voice  called  to  her :  "  Is  that 
you,  Elsie ?  Will  you  come  and  see  my  boy?"  And  as  Elsie  entered 
the  nursery  she  heard  the  little  ripple  of  baby  laughter. 

For  a  moment  she  felt  bewildered.  Could  the  voluble  lady  in  the 
eray  dust-cloak  be  transformed  into  this  graceful-looking  woman  in 
olack,  who  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  the  fair- 
haired  blue-eyed  child  in  her  arms  ? 

Elsie  glanced  at  her  doubtfully,  at  the  white  unadorned  neck  that 
looked  so  dazzlingly  fair,  and  at  the  beautifully-shaped  head  with  its 
smooth  coils  of  dark  hair ;  and  she  felt  Oliver^s  description  had  been 
correct :  Mrs.  Romney,  in  spite  of  her  lack  of  beauty,  was  certainly 
an  attractive  woman. 

^^Is  not  Harry  a  darling?"  she  exclaimed,  as  Elsie  kissed  the 
child.  "  He  is  exactly  like  Romney ;  every  one  says  so ;  he  does  not 
take  after  his  mother  at  all.  How  pretty  you  look,  Elsie!  You 
ought  always  to  wear  white.  I  dare  say  Oliver  has  told  you  that,  he 
has  such  taste.  Romney  never  knows  what  dress  I  have  on,  but 
Oliver  always  notices  one's  clothes :  if  he  takes  a  dislike  to  a  thing, 
he  never  lets  you  have  a  moment's  peace." 

"  May  I  have  your  boy  a  moment  ?"  pleaded  Elsie ;  but  Harry  hid 
his  face  on  his  mother's  shoulder,  and  refused  to  make  friends  with 
Aunt  Elsie,  in  spite  of  all  entreaties. 

'^  But  you  must  not  call  me  that,"  observed  Elsie,  in  rather  a  dis- 
tressed tone,     "  Suppose  Oliver  were  to  hear  you." 

"  Nonsense !"  returned  Mrs.  Romney,  vigorously ;  "  my  baby  boy 
must  be  taught  to  love  his  aunt.  What  a  delicious  child  you  are,  Elsie ! 
you  answer  exactly  to  Oliver's  description ;  you  have  not  disappointed 
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me  at  all.  I  am  quite  fond  of  70a  already,  and  yet  yon  do  not  care  for 
me  a  bit ;  but  I  shall  make  you  like  me ;  if  I  try,  I  can  always  make 
people  care  for  me.     Oliver  says  I  am  a  r^ular  witch.'' 

'^  Oliver  is  always  talking  about  you.  He  praises  you  to  the  skies.'' 
Elsie's  tone  was  slightly  dubious.  Mrs.  Romney,  who  was  rocking  her 
boy  gently,  gave  her  a  quick  comprehending  glance.     » 

"  I  sImJI  tell  Oliver  that  he  is  a  goose.  Of  course  you  were  prgu- 
dioed  against  me ;  but  you  must  try  and  forget  all  his  nonsense  and 
take  me  on  my  own  merits.  I  have  not  been  disagreeable  to  you  yet, 
have  I?" 

"  No,  indeed ;  you  have  been  very  kind,"  returned  Elsie,  in  a  con- 
science-stricken tone ;  she  was  sensible  all  at  once  of  a  curious  revulsion 
of  feeling ;  she  was  not  quite  so  sure  that  she  disliked  Mrs.  Romney. 
To  get  rid  of  her  embarrassment  she  added,  hastily, ''  I  am  afraid  that 
I  shall  never  feel  at  my  ease  with  Lady  Carfax." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  returned  Mrs.  Romney,  with  one  of  the  sud- 
den brilliant  smiles  that  seemed  to  light  up  her  face.  ^'  Let  me  tell  you 
something.  Three  years  ago  I  went  through  the  same  terrible  ordeal. 
I  did  not  see  Gran  until  Komney  and  I  were  married,"  and,  as  Elsie 
looked  rather  surprised  at  this,  she  continued,  a  little  hurriedly,  ^^  I 
will  tell  you  all  about  that  some  day.  My  husband's  people  were  not 
pleased  with  his  choice,  and  Romney  refused  to  take  me  to  the  Frjrthe 
until  he  could  introduce  me  as  his  wife.  You  see,  Elsie,"  with  a  sud- 
den proud  curl  of  her  lip,  '^  I  was  not  an  heiress  like  you,  and  both  Sir 
Henry  and  Lady  Carfax  thought  that  Romney  had  done  very  badly 
for  himself  in  marrying  me." 

"  How  dreadful  it  must  have  been  for  you  I" 

"  Well,  it  was  pretty  bad.  I  shall  never  forget  Romney's  fiu5e  as 
he  stood  there  while  Gran  made  her  stiff  conventional  little  speeches : 
^  Mrs.  Romney  must  be  tired ;  had  we  suffered  from  the  dust  ?  would  I 
go  to  my  room  and  rest?'  and  all  the  time  there  was  such  a  lump  in 
my  throat  that  I  could  scarcely  answer." 

"  And  Mr.  Romney  did  not  help  you  ?" 

"  No,  dear ;  he  was  only  vexed  with  me  for  my  awkwardness ;  he 
was  so  uncomfortable  himself,  poor  fellow,  that  it  made  him  quite  cross. 
At  last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  I  wanted  to  burst  out  cryine,  or  run 
out  of  the  room,  but  I  burst  out  laughing  instead.  Oh,  how  norrified 
Romney  looked  I  But  I  think  I  should  have  died  if  I  had  not  laughed, 
and  I  said, '  Please,  please,  do  not  look  at  me  as  though  you  hated  me, 
for  I  mean  to  love  you  with  all  my  heart,  because  you  are  Romney's 
mother,'  and  I  threw  my  arms  round  her,  and  kissed  her  as  though  she 
had  been  my  own  darling  mother,  and — would  you  believe  it,  Elsie? — 
the  dear  old  thing  actually  cried,  and  said  that  she  did  not  mean  to  be 
unkind,  and  Romney  got  sweet-tempered  in  a  moment,  and  petted  us 
and  said  nice  things  to  us  both,  and  Gran  and  I  sat  hand  in  hand  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening:  what  do  you  think  of  that,  Elsie?  Ah,  there 
is  the  gong,  and  I  can  hear  Oliver  running  up  three  steps  at  a  time  to 
fetch  his  lady-love." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  FIRST  EVENING  AT  THE  FBTTHB. 

Small  ihowerB  last  long,  bat  sudden  storms  are  short. 

Richard  II, 

Sib  Henry  always  took  his  meals  in  his  own  room,  and  Lady 
Carfax,  who  had  long  ago  resigned  her  place  to  her  daughter-in-law, 
sat  at  her  son's  right  hand,  while  Elsie  found  herself  seated  between 
Mrs.  Romney  and  Oliver. 

"  I  told  Romney  that  we  would  not  stand  on  ceremony,"  observed 
his  wife,  in  a  whisper,  which  was  overheard  by  the  Squire's  sharp  ears, 
for  he  remarked,  in  a  discontented  tone,  as  he  unfolded  his  napkin, — 

'^  I  wish  I  had  asked  Rab  to  dine  with  us  this  evening.  It  is  too 
bad  of  you  to  desert  me  in  this  way,  Miss  Vaughan,  and  take  up  with 
my  wife.  You  will  find  that  Kitty  rules  us  all ;  even  Oliver  is  under 
her  thumb :  so  I  advise  you  to  look  out ;  you  will  have  no  will  of  your 
own  as  long  as  you  are  at  the  Frythe." 

"  I  warn  you  to  take  no  notice  of  my  son's  speech,"  observed  Lady 
Carfax,  in  her  soft  precise  manner ;  "  he  teases  Catherine  dreadfully, 
but  you  will  soon  find  out  for  yourself  that  he  can  do  nothing  without 
her."  And  she  looked  affectionately  at  her  daughter-in-law.  "  We 
did  not  want  Mr.  Lockhart  here  this  evening,  did  we,  Catherine  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  with  energy.  "  Elsie,  I  hope  you  are  aware  that  you 
have  made  a  conquestf:  at  the  risk  of  making  Oliver  jealous,  I  must 
inform  you  that  poor  Rab  has  lost  his  heart  at  first  sight" 

Elsie  looked  so  mystified  at  this  that  there  was  a  general  laugh  at 
her  expense ;  but  no  one  enlightened  her,  until  she  and  Mrs.  Romney 
were  taking  a  turn  on  the  lawn  while  the  gentlemen  lighted  their  ciga- 
rettes in  the  porch,  when  Mrs.  Romney  explained  the  joke : 

^'  I  was  quite  serious  when  I  said  poor  Rab  had  lost  his  heart,  Elsie. 
Rab  is  a  very  eccentric  character ;  he  is  a  droll,  harmless  little  man,  and 
we  are  all  very  fond  of  him,  for  he  is  the  best-natured  fellow  in  the 
world ;  but  he  has  a  mania  for  falling  in  love :  to  my  knowledge  he 
has  proposed  to  three  of  our  guests  and  has  been  invariably  refused." 

'*  How  can  he  be  so  absurd  ?" 

'*  Absurd !  there  is  something  pathetic  to  me  in  Rab's  persevering 
endeavors  to  get  married.  He  has  a  pretty  little  house,  and  a  good  in- 
come, and  the  kindest  of  natures ;  but  he  is  so  droll-looking,  such  a 
bald-headed  boy,  as  Oliver  calls  him,  that  no  one  will  have  anything 
to  say  to  him,  though  I  have  told  Romney  over  and  over  again  that 
Rab  would  make  the  best  husband  in  the  world." 

"I  thought  him  very  rude  to  stare  at  me  so,"  returned  Elsie. 
"  Why  did  you  refuse  to  take  his  hints  ?  He  want^  to  find  out  my 
name," 

"Of  course  he  did,  but  Oliver  and  I  were  bent  on  playing  him  a 
trick.  He  makes  love  to  all  our  young  lady  guests,  but  he  would  not 
venture  on  such  a  liberty  with  Olivers  fiancSe,  Was  it  not  delicious 
to  hear  his  Miss  Humph-humph  !  Poor  Rab,  how  his  face  will  fall 
when  he  hears  your  name !  He  wants  your  advice  on  the  subject  of 
pig-sties,  does  he  not,  Elsie?" 
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^^  Mr.  Lockhart  mast  be  very  dense  not  to  have  understood  that 
you  were  all  laughing  at  him." 

"  I  don't  believe  Kab  is  dense  at  all.  He  is  quite  aware  of  his  own 
comicality.  He  makes  me  his  confidante  sometimes.  He  once  told  me, 
in  a  lamentable  voice,  that  he  wished  he  did  not  look  so  much  like  a 
chubby  boy.  I  could  hardly  keep  my  countenance.  Grace  Carfax,  a 
cousin  of  my  husband,  had  just  refused  him  most  indignantly,  and 
Rab's  feelings  had  been  wounded.  ^  She  need  not  have  spumed  me  as 
though  I  were  a  worm  and  no  man,'  he  observed,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes." 

^'  I  can  understand  Miss  Carfax's  indignation,"  was  Elsie's  unfeel- 
ing observation  on  this. 

"Oh,  but  I  am  tender-hearted,  and  I  am  sorry  for  poor  little 
chubby-faced  Rab.  I  will  tell  you  a  profound  secret,  only  please  do 
not  betray  me  to  my  husband  or  Oliver,  or  they  would  circumvent  my 
plan  out  of  sheer  malice.  I  am  so  sorry  for  Rab  that  I  am  determined 
to  find  him  a  wife,  and  I  think  I  have  some  one  in  my  mind  who 
would  exactly  suit  him.  There,  I  will  tell  you  another  time,  for  here 
come  the  gentlemen.  Elsie,  do  you  mind  talking  to  my  husband  while 
I  take  Oliver  away?  I  have  something  I  want  to  say  to  him."  Mrs. 
Romney's  manner  changed,  and  she  looked  so  beseechingly  at  the  girl 
that  Elsie  could  only  assent  to  this. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Squire  had  no  objection  to  this  arrange- 
ment When  Elsie  b^ged  him  to  go  on  smoking  he  beamed  on  her, 
and  observed  that  Oliver  was  a  lucky  fellow ;  and  then  he  proposed  a 
turn  round  the  lake.  Elsie  chatted  to  him  happily;  she  was  glad  that 
Oliver^s  brother  was  such  a  big,  handsome  man;  he  looked  so  strong, 
so  genial,  so  thoroughly  the  contented  Englishman,  and  he  had  such  a 
happy  faith  in  himself  and  his  own  belongings,  no  wonder  his  wife 
adored  him. 

He  began  talking  about  her  presently.  Belief  in  the  perfections 
of  his  Kitty  was  evidently  part  of  the  Squire's  creed;  her  opinions, 
her  cleverness,  her  management  of  the  boy,  were  all  touched  on  with 
enthusiasm. 

"My  mother  thinks  that  there  is  no  one  like  her,"  he  observed, 
presently,  "and  Oliver  agrees  with  her.  By  the  by,  what  has  become 
of  my  wife  and  Oliver?  I  caught  sight  of  Kitty's  gown  between  the 
trees  a  short  time  ago.  It  is  getting  damp,*Miss  Vaughan.  I  propose 
that  we  go  in." 

Elsie  agreed  to  this ;  her  shoes  were  thin,  and  the  grass  was  very 
wet,  and  the  shrubbery  paths  were  dark  and  damp,  and  she  was  grow- 
ing tired ;  the  Squire's  pleasant  easy  flow  of  conversation  ceased  to  in- 
terest her ;  she  wanted  to  talk  to  Oliver ;  she  began  to  feel  it  strange 
that  he  should  desert  her  on  this  first  evening  for  Mrs.  Romney ;  she 
had  a  hundred  questions  to  ask  him ;  for  his  sake  she  had  been  ex- 
erting herself  and  trying  to  overcome  her  natural  timidity ;  she  longed 
for  a  word  of  commendation  and  assurance  that  he  was  pleased  with 
her,  and  he  was  strolling  about  with  Mrs.  Romney  and  taking  no 
notice  of  her  at  all.  Elsie  began  to  feel  a  little  hurt  and  resentful. 
The  Squire  unwittingly  fanned  the  flame : 
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"  Upon  my  word,  Miss  Vaughan,— excuse  me,  I  should  have  said 
Elsie, — ^you  ought  to  keep  Oliver  in  better  order.  He  and  Kitty  will 
have  to  give  up  their  moonlight  prowls,  now  he  has  a  young  lady  to 
look  after ;  that  wife  of  mine  spoils  him  dreadfully." 

The  Squire  made  this  jesting  speech  without  any  malice;  he  se- 
cretly delighted  in  the  fact  that  his  wife  and  his  only  brother  were  such 
great  friends ;  but  Elsie's  discontent  verged  on  positive  discomfort 

It  was  too  bad.  She  was  just  beginning  to  like  Mrs.  Romney,  at 
least  not  to  dislike  her,  but  if  she  had  the  bad  taste  to  monopolize 
Oliver  and  to  carry  him  off  for  hours  on  her  first  evening  at  the 
Frythe  (a  bare  hour  was  the  limit  of  Mrs.  Romney's  audacity),  she 
should  certainly  disapprove  of  her.  Why,  actually  the  Squire  had  got 
tired  of  entertaining  her,  and  had  gone  in  quest  of  his  paper  and  a 
reading-lamp.  Lady  Carfax  had  retired  to  the  east  wing ;  and  here 
she  was  actually  left  to  herself  in  a  strange  house.  And  Elsie's  margin 
of  discontent  broke  boundaries  and  overflowed  into  positive  resentment 
Elsie  was  unaware  that  at  that  moment  two  dark  forms  were  ascend- 
ing the  grassy  slope  that  led  to  the  terrace,  and  that  they  checked 
their  footsteps  involuntarily  at  the  sight  of  the  little  white  figure  sitting 
so  disconsolately  under  the  mellow  light  of  the  big  standard  lamp. 

"What  a  pretty  picture,  Oliver!  Is  it  not  a  lovely  little  face? 
But  she  looks  dull,  poor  child.  Go  in  and  talk  to  her  while  I  make 
myself  presentable.  What  a  goose  I  was  to  cry !  If  Romney  asks  for 
me,  tell  him  I  have  gone  to  see  Harry." 

"  Ah,  what  ?  are  those  the  truants  ?  Upon  my  word,  Kiity,  you 
are  a  cool  hand  I  I  wonder  what  Miss  Vaughan  thinks  of  your  mo- 
nopoly of  Oliver?"  And  the  Squire,  with  his  paper  in  his  hand, 
suadenly  blocked  up  the  window. 

" Is  that  not  Harry  crying? — please  excuse  me,  dear;  I  will  come 
back  directly,"  and  Mrs.  Romney  vanished,  but  not  before  Elsie's  keen 
girlish  eyes  had  detected  that  Mrs.  Romney's  fisice  was  flushed  and  tear- 
stained  and  that  Oliver's  countenance  had  a  grave  abstracted  expression. 
Elsie  was  conscious  of  sudden  irritation ;  her  little  white  throat  swelled 
for  a  moment,  as  though  somethine  choked  her.  "  It  is  very  late," 
she  said,  hurriedly,  "  and  I  am  so  tired  :  may  I  go  to  bed,  please?" 

"  Of  course  you  are  tired,"  returned  the  Squire,  kindly.  "  Kitty 
is  not  often  forgetful  of  her  guests'  comfort  She  ought  to  have  taken 
you  off  with  her." 

"  I  will  light  your  candle,  Elsie."  Oliver  spoke  with  unusual  ab- 
ruptness :  he  opened  the  door  for  her  somewhat  gravely,  but  as  soon  as 
they  were  alone  together  in  the  dimly-lighted  hall  his  manner  changed. 

"  Are  you  very  angry  with  me,  darling  ?"  he  said,  trying  to  detain 
her,  but  she  broke  away  from  him,  and  walked  a  little  haughtily  to  the 
window,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  followed  her. 

"  I  see  you  are  offended  with  me,  Elsie,"  he  said,  quietly,  "  but 
indeed  I  could  not  help  myself.  Mrs.  Romney  wanted  me  to  assist 
her  in  a  little  difficulty,  but  we  had  no  idea  that  you  had  been  left  so 
long  alone.  I  was  quite  shocked  when  I  heard  the  stable  clock  just 
now." 

"  Don't  trouble  to  apologize  to  me,"  returned  Elsie,  coldly :  **  your 
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brother  was  very  pleasant  and  entertaining,  and  I  was  very  well  amused/' 
But  Oliver  caught  her  hands,  with  sudden  irritation. 

^*  For  heaven's  sake,  don't  take  that  tone  with  me,  Elsie.  Don't 
you  see  I  am  worried  enough  without  that?"  Oliver  spoke  with  un- 
usual excitement.  Elsie  had  never  seen  him  so  moved  before.  What 
bad  she  said?  How  had  she  hurt  him?  Were  they  quarrelling  this 
first  evening  ?    She  glanced  at  him  a  little  timidly. 

"  It  is  not  my  fault  that  you  have  been  left  to  yourself  so  long," 
be  continued,  ^^  and  you  must  not  blame  Mrs.  Romney,  either.  Do  you 
think  I  ever  wish  to  leave  you  ?"  his  voice  breaking  into  tenderness. 
^'  Elsie,  you  are  all  the  world  to  me,  but  I  think  you  might  trust  me  a 
little." 

"Trust  you!  Of  course  I  trust  you,  Oliver.  What  can  you 
mean  ?" 

"  I  hardly  know  what  I  do  mean,  darling.  Something  has  put  me 
out  this  evening,  and  I  am  not  quite  myself.  If  you  knew  how  I  was 
longing  to  talk  to  yon !  Elsie,  promise  me  never  to  be  offended  with 
me  again  for  such  a  little  thing." 

Was  it  such  a  little  thing?  Elsie's  conscience  pricked  her.  Oliver 
bad  always  laughed  at  her  little  tempers  before ;  he  had  never  taken 
them  seriously;  he  looked  tired  and  worried,  and — well,  after  all, 
Elsie's  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  and  there  was  healing  enoueh  in 
that  shy  kiss,  the  first  she  had  ever  offered  him,  for  any  wound^  how- 
ever deep. 

So  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  and  though  Oliver's  gratitude 
for  favors  received  was  somewhat  overwhelming,  and  he  would  not 
allow  her  to  leave  him,  Elsie  felt  happier  than  she  had  done  since  she 
arrived  at  the  Frythe,  and  she  was  hardly  damped  when  Oliver  told 
her  that  he  would  have  to  leave  her  for  a  few  hours  the  next  day. 

"  It  is  a  great  bore,"  he  observed,  discontentedly,  "  for  I  wanted  to 
take  you  for  a  ride ;  but  we  will  make  up  for  it  in  the  evening." 

"  Must  the  business  be  done,  Oliver?'' 

"  I  fear  it  must,  dear,  as  I  am  taking  the  dc^-cart  into  Draycott. 
Mrs.  Romney  proposes  to  accompany  me,  as  she  has  some  shopping  to 
do  in  the  town ;  but  I  shall  ask  my  mother  to  drive  you  somewhere." 

Elsie  was  just  going  to  say,  "(Jould  I  not  go  in  the  dc^-cart  too?" 
but  she  checked  herself,  for  of  course  Oliver  would  take  the  eroom. 
She  was  sadly  disappointed,  however ;  a  ride  with  Oliver  would  be  so 
delicious,  and  a  drive  with  Lady  Carfax  seemed  a  very  formidable  sort 
of  function ;  but  she  would  not  worry  him  by  hinting  at  this.  And 
she  had  her  reward,  for  Oliver,  who  could  read  her  thoughts  pretty 
plainly,  was  giving  her  well-deserved  praise ;  she  was  a  dear,  unselfish 
child,  and  he  was  ever  so  much  obliged  to  her  for  falling  in  with  his 
plans,  and  after  this  he  consented  to  light  her  candle.  Elsie  had  just 
taken  it  from  him,  and  had  wished  him  good-night,  when  the  half-ooen 
door  of  the  nurseiy  attracted  her  notice,  and  when  Oliver  had  left  her 
she  put  down  her  candle  and  peeped  in. 

liirs.  Romney,  still  in  her  evening  dress,  was  in  her  low  rockine- 
chair,  by  the  window.  Her  boy  was  lying  half  asleep  on  her  lap,  while 
she  crooned  a  soft  little  lullaby  over  him,  and  one  bare  dimpled  arm 
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was  flung  round,  his  mother's  neck.     As  Elsie's  footsteps  lingered  by 
the  door,  he  joined  drowsily  in  the  lullaby. 

"  Hush,  my  precious :  Harry  must  go  to  sleep.''  Then,  as  she  saw 
the  girl  standing  beside  her,  she  continued,  '^  Is  not  Harry  a  naughty 
boy,  to  make  poor  mother  take  him  out  of  his  cot  and  sing  him  to 
sleep  r 

*'  What  a  darling  he  is !"  returned  Elsie,  kneeling  down  beside  him. 
^'  How  you  must  love  him  !"  But  as  she  made  this  very  natural  speech, 
Mrs.  Bomney  shivered  and  sighed. 

'^  I  tell  Romney  that  I  love  him  too  much.  Do  you  know  what  it 
is  to  love  so  intensely,  Elsie,  that  the  feeling  almost  amounts  to  pain  ? 
Sometimes  when  I  think  of  my  two  blessings  I  am  almost  afraid  of  my 
own  happiness.  I  wonder  whether  you  will  ever  feel  like  that  with 
Oliver?^' 

"  I  don't  know.    I  fear  not." 

"  You  are  so  very  young,  dear,"  returned  Mrs.  Romney,  gently,  and 
with  a  sudden  impulse  she  put  her  arm  round  the  girl  and  drew  the 
brown  head  to  her  shoulder, ''  such  a  young  motherless  creature. 
Thank  God  that  you  have  got  Oliver  to  take  care  of  you ;  never  be 
afraid  of  trusting  him,  Elsie :  he  is  so  true,  so  strong,  and  so  brave,  that 
no  woman  need  fear  to  confide  her  happiness  to  his  keeping.  The  more 
you  know  him,  the  more  you  will  love  him ;  with  the  exception  of  my 
Bomney,  I  do  not  know  a  man  to  compare  with  him." 

"  I  know  he  is  good,"  returned  Elsie,  softly.  Her  cheeks  glowed 
at  hearing  these  praises  of  her  lover;  she  was  glad  that  she  had  been 
nice  to  hita  this  evening. 

^'  Yes,  he  is  good  with  a  man's  goodness ;  that  is  a  very  different 
sort  of  goodness  from  ours ;  we  are  so  weak,  even  the  best  of  us ;  we  act 
on  impulse  and  make  mistakes."  She  checked  herself  and  sighed  again. 
"  Elsie,  take  my  advice,  never  be  afraid  of  Oliver;  tell  him  everything, 
everything;  you  will  never  have  cause  to  repent  your  confidence.  Now 
I  am  going  to  lay  Harry  in  his  cot.  He  is  fkst  asleep.  Does  he  not 
look  sweet?  My  bonny,  bonny  boy  I  Go  to  your  room,  Elsie,  and  I 
will  come  directly  and  wish  you  good-night" 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  CHURCH  STRBET. 


Keep  oool,  &nd  you  oommand  ererybody. 

St.-Jit8T. 

Elsie  felt  strangely  happy  as  she  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow  that 
night.  For  the  first  time  since  her  engagement,  she  was  quite  sure  of 
her  own  feelings ;  she  was  beginning  to  understand  Oliver.  The  re- 
membrance of  that  little  scene  of  reconciliation  in  the  dimly-lighted 
hall  still  thrilled  her;  Oliver's  singular  irritability,  so  foreign  to  his 
usual  calm  languor,  his  outburst  of  tenderness,  had  surpnsed  and 
touched  her;  she  had  never  seen  him  so  unlike  himself;  and  yet  she 
had  never  liked  him  so  well. 

As  she  dressed  herself  the  next  morning,  she  told  herself  that 
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nothing  should  make  her  offended  with  Oliver  aeain ;  and  she  felt  a 
shy  undefinable  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  seeing  him.  It  was  slightly 
disappointing,  then,  when  she  entered  the  breakfast-room,  to  find  only 
the  Squire  and  his  wife  at  the  table. 

They  both  welcomed  her  very  kindly,  but  the  girl's  shrewdness  at 
once  guessed  that  some  conjugal  argument  was  on  the  tapis,  Mrs. 
Bomney  looked  a  little  flushed  and  anxious,  and  there  was  a  shade  of 
discontent  on  the  Squire's  brow. 

**  Am  I  late,  Mrs,  Bomney  ?     I  believe  I  overslept  myself." 

A  white  muscular  hand  was  stretched  over  Elsie's  shoulder  as 
Oliver  sauntered  into  the  room ;  the  next  moment  some  fragrant  dewy 
roses  lay  on  her  plate,  but  his  greeting  was  almost  a  silent  one,  and  then 
he  strolled  leisurely  to  the  side  table  and  began  carvine  some  chicken. 
Meanwhile,  the  Squire  stirred  his  coffee  and  went  on  with  his  grievance. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  married  life  Mrs.  Romney  was  contu- 
macious ;  she  had  just  informed  him  that  she  had  some  shopping  to  do 
in  Draycott  and  that  Oliver  had  offered  to  drive  her  in  the  dog-cart; 
and  she  had. actually  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  hints  that  the  plan  had 
better  be  given  up,  as  her  presence  was  indispensable  to  him  that 
morning. 

The  Squire  had  some  letters  to  write ;  and,  as  his  household  knew 
well,  the  Squire  hated  letters.  His  correspondence  was  invariably  of 
the  briefest  description ;  and  it  was  an  old  joke  between  husband  and 
wife  that  even  the  longest  of  his  love-letters  during  the  period  of  their 
engagement  had  scarcely  exceeded  the  first  page. 

Mrs.  Romney  generally  acted  as  her  husband's  secretary ;  he  found 
it  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  decision  without  her ;  for  how  was  he  to 
be  sure  what  he  meant  unless  Kitty  were  at  his  elbow  to  jog  his  memory 
and  put  things  before  him  in  her  clear  concise  way?  But  for  once 
Mrs.  Bomney  was  obdurate. 

"  The  letters  are  not  of  the  slightest  importance,  dear,"  she  said, 
gently,  for,  if  the  truth  were  known,  it  was  painful  for  her  to  refuse 
him  anything.  "  Why  should  any  one  waste  their  time  in-doors  on 
such  a  lovely  morning?  Gran  has  promised  to  take  Elsie  for  a  drive. 
They  are  going  across  to  Thomborough ;  we  have  arranged  that  between 
us ;  and  you  know,  Bomney,  that  you  meant  to  ride  over  to  Karslake 
to  give  your  opinion  on  Colonel  Faucit's  new  mare." 

This  was  a  decided  stroke  of  policy.  The  Squire  had  forgotten  all 
about  his  promise  to  Colonel  Faucit ;  he  was  much  obliged  to  Kitty 
for  reminding  him,  but  he  had  a  notion  that  one  day  next  week  was 
the  time  mentioned ;  but  his  wife  quietly  negatived  this.  No  date  had 
been  fixed ;  Bomney  was  to  ride  over  on  the  first  opportunity.  There 
was  a  fresh  argument  on  this  point,  carried  on  by  the  Squire  rather 
seriously,  and  opposed  by  his  wife  in  a  half-jesting  manner.  Oliver 
remaineid  neutral  during  the  discussiSn,  and  ate  his  breakfast  in  silence. 
Once  the  Squire  appealed  to  him :  had  not  Colonel  Faucit  suggested 
the  following  week  ?  but,  though  Oliver  had  answered  briefly  in  the 
a£Brmative,  Mrs.  Bomney  was  not  convinced. 

What  did  it  matter,  she  observed,  cheerfully,  which  day  Bomney 
went  ?    Colonel  Faucit  would  be  delighted  to  see  him  at  any  time ;  they 
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had  80  mach  io  common,  they  had  always  so  much  to  say  to  each  other, 
that  she  never  oould  get  in  a  word.  The  first  fine  morning,  she  was 
sure  the  colonel  meant ;  and  had  not  Romney  just  informed  her  that 
the  weather  was  breaking?  Here  an  indignant  disclaimer  on  the 
Squire's  part ;  he  had  prophesied  a  shower  or  two, — nothing  more,  he 
would  take  his  oath  of  that.  But  Mrs.  Romney  only  shook  her  head 
at  him  smilingly.  She  had  misunderstood  him,  she  supposed,  but  all 
the  same  his  correspondence  would  keep ;  she  had  glanced  over  his 
letters  before  breakfast,  and  not  one  of  them  requirel  an  immediate 
answer  except  Robert  Carpenter's,  and  they  had  not  made  up  their 
minds  about  that. 

^^ I  will  think  it  over  and  let  you  know  this  evening,  dear;  it  is  no 
good  deciding  in  a  hurry ;  Oliver  and  I  will  talk  it  over  while  we  drive 
into  Draycott.''  But  here  there  was  another  hitch :  the  Squire  was  not 
sure  that  the  dc^-cart  could  be  used.  Rufus  had  gone  a  little  lame, 
and  he  meant  to  speak  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  about  him.  Mrs. 
Romney  seemed  rather  taken  aback  at  this  fresh  obstacle ;  but  Oliver 
came  unexpectedly  to  her  aid. 

^'  I  suppose  I  could  drive  Bob/'  he  said,  quietly ;  and,  after  a  little 
more  argument,  it  was  finally  decided  that  Bob  should  be  put  into  the 
d(^-cart  and  that  the  Squire  should  lock  up  his  letters  and  ride  over  to 
Karslake;  and  then  Mrs.  Romney  rose  from  the  table  with  a  look  of 
relief. 

'^  I  hope  you  and  my  mother  will  get  on  all  right,"  remarked 
Oliver,  as  he  and  Elsie  strolled  through  the  conservatory  and  he  picked 
her  some  more  roses.  '^  You  will  not  see  my  father :  he  is  never  visible 
until  luncheon.  It  is  hard  lines  my  having  to  leave  you,  but  it  is  no  use 
grumbling,  and  we  will  make  up  for  it  m  the  evening.  I  will  take 
you  over  to  the  east  wing  now  and  leave  you  in  my  mother's  charge." 
Oliver's  quiet  decided  tone  allowed  of  no  appeal,  and  Elsie  reluctantly 
accompanied  him. 

They  found  Lady  Carfax  writing  letters  in  a  large  sunny  room 
with  a  bay-window  looking  out  over  the  garden  and  lake.  She  re- 
ceived Elsie  very  graciously,  and  when  Oliver  had  taken  himself  off 
she  brought  out  some  photographs  and  bade  the  girl  amuse  herself 
while  she  finished  her  letters,  as  the  carriage  would  not  be  round  for 
another  hour. 

Mrs.  Romney  came  in  for  a  moment  by  and  by  to  bid  them  good-by. 
She  wore  her  old  gray  dust-cloak,  and  seemed  in  a  ereat  hurry. 

"  I  hope  you  and  Gran  will  enjoy  your  drive,  Elsie.  Luncheon  is 
always  a  movable  feast  at  the  Frythe.  Gran  is  punctual, — ^you  are 
always  punctual,  aren't  you,  dear  ?— but  Romney  and  I  have  a  knack 
of  turning  up  at  odd  times.  Well,  adieu,  dear  friends :  Oliver  is 
waiting  for  me."     And  she  nodded  and  vanished. 

^^  1  don't  think  Catherine  seems  in  her  usual  spirits,"  observed 
Lady  Carfax,  as  she  closed  her  desk  and  took  up  her  knitting.  *^  She 
is  the  life  of  the  house,  generally, — Sir  Henry  calls  her  his  sunbeam, 
— but  she  has  been  a  little  quieter  lately.  Romney  noticed  it  the  other 
evening.     I  hope  you  and  Catherine  will  be  great  friends." 

"  I  hope  so  too,"  returned  Elsie,  demurely. 
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"  That  is  a  pretty  gown  you  have  on,  my  dear/'  continued  Lady 
Garfax,  benignly.  ^^  I  wish  Catherine  would  take  a  little  more  pains 
with  herself:  she  has  a  charming  figure,  and  looks  so  well  when  sht  is 

?roperly  dressed,  but  she  is  dreadfully  careless  about  her  appearance, 
have  asked  her  more  than  once  not  to  wear  that  old  gray  dust- 
cloak,  but  she  always  puts  me  off  with  a  laugh.'' 

Elsie  felt  that  she  agreed  with  Lady  Carfax,  but  she  hardly  liked  to 
say  so.  To  her  relief,  Lady  Carfisix  did  not  seem  to  expect  an  answer. 
She  had  good  old-fashionea  notions  on  the  subject  of  dress,  and  her 
daughter-in-law's  disr^rd  of  appearances  was  an  old  grievance :  so 
she  proceeded  to  air  her  special  views  for  the  benefit  of  her  young 
auditor : 

^^  No  one  objects  to  extravarance  more  than  I  do,  but  we  all  owe  a 
duty  to  society.  As  I  often  teU  Catherine,  my  eldest  son's  wife  has  a 
position  to  maintain.  I  once  heard  a  lady  say  at  the  County  Ball 
that  Mrs.  Romney  Carfax  was  the  worst-dressed  woman  in  the  room ; 
and  yet  I  had  begged  and  prayed  Catherine  to  get  a  new  dress  for  the 
occasion,  but  she  flatly  refused  to  do  so." 

^^  Perhaps  Mrs.  Bomney  doesn't  care  to  spend  her  money  on  dress." 

''  But,  my  dear,  she  ought  to  care  for  her  husband's  sake;  but  Rom- 
ney never  takes  my  part  in  this ;  in  his  opinion  his  wife  looks  well  in 
anything ;  he  is  utterly  infatuated  about  her.  He  certainly  makes  her 
a  most  handsome  allowance :  so,  as  I  tell  her,  her  stinginess  cannot  be 
justified.  Why,  she  actually  told  me  the  other  day  that  she  could  not 
afford  to  buy  herself  a  new  cloak  I  Did  you  ever  hear  such  nonsense? 
I  oflen  ask  Catherine  how  she  spends  her  money,  but  I  never  remem- 
ber her  answering  me.  She  is  very  soft-hearted,  and  I  expect  she  just 
flings  it  away  on  a  number  of  worthless  cases.  She  never  can  refuse 
a  b^Mr." 

''I  am  afraid  I  am  very  selfish  and  spend  a  great  deal  on  myself," 
observed  Elsie,  regretfully :  but  Lady  Qir&x  would  not  allow  this : 
her  future  daughter-in-law  was  an  heiress,  and  ereat  latitude  must  be 
permitted  her :  besides,  as  she  careftilly  pointed  out  to  Elsie,  Oliver 
was  not  like  Romney ;  his  wife's  appearance  would  be  a  matter  of 
importance  to  him ;  and  all  this  was  very  pleasant  doctrine  to  Elsie. 

After  this  they  prepared  for  their  drive,  and  by  and  by  Elsie  found 
herself  chatting  quite  happily  to  the  formidable  Lady  Carfax.  Lady 
Carfax  seemed  anxious  to  draw  her  out :  she  questioned  her  judiciously 
about  her  life  at  Banksland,  and  Elsie  answered  with  her  usual  anima- 
tion. 

Presently  Mrs.  Romney's  name  came  on  the  tapis  again.  Elsie 
wanted  to  know  if  her  engagement  had  been  a  long  one. 

"  No,  dear,  it  was  a  very  short  one.  Romney  was  in  a  hurry  to 
be  married."  And  here  Lady  Carfax  hesitated  a  moment.  '^  You 
are  one  of  ourselves,  Elsie,  and  perhaps  Oliver  has  already  told  you 
that  Catherine  was  a  governess." 

Elsie  started :  she  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  this. 

"  Romney  met  her  at  the  Traffords' :  he  and  Cecil  Trafford  were 
ffnsat  friends,  and  Romney  often  stayed  at  The  Firs.  I  believe  he  fell 
m  love  with  her  the  first  time  he  saw  her.    Mrs.  Trafford  told  me  that 
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she  was  never  more  surprised  in  her  life.  Felicia,  the  eldest  daaghter, 
was  an  ezoeedingly  handsome  girl,  and  it  must  have  seemed  strange  to 
he9  mother  that  Felicia  was  passed  over  and  her  governess  preferred. 
I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Elsie,  that  Sir  Henry  and  I  were  not  at  all 
pleased  with  our  son's  choice ;  though  Catherine  is  now  our  very  dear* 
child,  and  we  would  not  change  her  for  a  dozen  Felicias." 

"  And  you  did  not  see  her  until  she  was  Mrs.  Romney  ?" 

^^  No.  Romney  was  very  firm  about  that.  Romney  has  a  strong 
will,  though  he  seldom  exercises  it ;  but  when  he  once  makes  up  his 
mind  it  is  very  di£Bcult  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  He  refused  to 
subject  Catherine  to  such  an  ordeal.  '  You  shall  see  her  when  she 
is  my  wife,  mother,'  he  said  to  me,  ^but  not  before,'  and  he  kept 
his  word.  It  was  hard  on  me,  was  it  not,  Elsie?  Romney  was 
punishing  me  because  I  oUected  to  his  marriage." 

"  But  you  liked  Mrs.  Komney  when  you  saw  her,"  returned  Elsie, 
who  found  a  strange  fascination  in  the  subject. 

Lady  Carfax  smiled  as  though  at  some  amusing  recollection.  ^^  I 
am  afraid  I  shall  shock  you,  but  it  is  an  old  joke  between  Catherine 
and  myself,  and  she  often  teases  me  about  it :  the  first  moment  I  saw 
her  I  said  to  myself,  ^  Can  this  plain  and  awkward  young  woman  be 
my^son's  choice  ?'  but  before  the  evening  was  over  I  quite  loved  her. 
*  She  is  charming,  Romney,' — those  were  my  words  when  I  bade  him 
good-night.  I  can  see  his  pleased  look  now.  Do  you  know,  my  dear, 
when  little  Hariy  was  born  Catherine  very  nearly  died.  Romney  was 
almost  distracted,  and  I  do  not  think  I  ever  suffered  so  much  in  my 
life.  He  was  quite  haggard  with  misery.  The  very  doctors  were 
sorry  for  him.  I  shall  never  forget  those  days."  And  Lady  Car&x 
shuddered. 

"  Mrs.  Romney,  somehow,  fascinates  me,"  returned  Elsie,  slowly. 
^'  I  was  rather  prejudiced  against  her  at  first,  but  I  see  I  am  mistaken 
now." 

"  She  certainly  endears  herself  to  every  one,"  replied  Lady  Carfax. 
"  Catherine  is  so  utterly  unselfish  ;  she  never  spares  herself  if  she  can 
give  any  one  pleasure.  It  was  her  long  walks  with  Romney  that  led 
to  the  mischief;  she  never  liked  to  own  to  him  that  she  was  tired,  or 
to  ask  him  to  turn  back.  It  was  false  tenderness,  of  course,  for  in  the 
end  she  caused  him  great  suffering,  and  I  often  tell  her  that  it  vras 
absurd  weakness  on  her  part.  *  Suppose  you  or  Harry  had  died,'  I 
once  said  to  her.  But  she  will  never  be  allowed  to  expose  herself  to 
such  risks  again.  Romney  is  so  careful  over  her.  I  think  she  finds 
his  restrictions  a  little  oppressive :  Catherine  is  such  an  active  person, 
and  really  her  health  is  superb,  but  when  Romney  takes  her  out  now 
he  is  always  afraid  of  tiring  her.  Catherine  gets  in  quite  a  pet  with 
him  sometimes." 

They  had  reached  Thornborough  by  this  time,  and  Lady  Carfax 
suddenly  remembered  that  she  wanted  to  leave  a  message  with  a  needle- 
woman who  was  doing  some  plain  sewing  for  her.  "  It  will  not  take 
us  much  longer  to  drive  back  by  Draycott,"  she  observed,  "  and  it  does 
not  matter  if  we  are  a  little  late  for  luncheon." 

When  they  reached  Draycott  Lady  Carfax  directed  the  coachman 
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to  drive  her  to  Church  Street,  and  when  they  arrived  she  prepared  to 
descend  from  the  carriage.  "  I  shall  not  be  long/'  she  observed,  "  but 
I  know  Mrs.  Evans  wants  me  to  select  the  trimming.  Catherine  would 
have  done  it  for  me,  but  I  quite  forgot  to  remind  her.  I  will  try  not 
to  keep  you  long  waiting." 

Elsie  made  an  appropriate  answer.  She  assured  Lady  Carfax  she 
did  not  in  the  least  mind  waiting ;  then  she  leaned  back  listlessly  in 
the  carriage  and  wondered  how  people  could  live  in  such  a  dull  street ; 
the  high  narrow  houses  and  their  wearisome  uniformity  oppressed  her, 
and  not  even  the  grand  tower  of  Draycott  Church  at  the  end  of  the 
street  could  reconcile  her  to  the  dulness. 

Mrs.  Evans's  house  was  made  conspicuous  by  a  hanging  plant  and 
a  canary ;  a  little  lower  down  there  was  a  wire  blind  and  some  ugly 
yellow  curtains.  How  could  any  one  tolerate  a  wire  blind  ?  thought 
Elsie :  and  then  she  started  slightly.  At  an  upper  window  she  had 
caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  a  face  she  recognized.  It  was  only  for 
an  instant,  but  Elsie  had  unusually  keen  sight,  and  she  was  sure  it 
was  Mrs.  Bomney.  She  had  come  forward  to  the  window  and  had 
immediately  drawn  back.  There  had  been  no  sign  of  recognition  at 
the  sight  of  Elsie  and  the  carriage.  A  moment  later  the  blind  was 
lowered. 

Elsie  remained  staring  at  the  blind  until  Lady  Carfax  returned ; 
but  when  she  mentioned  the  fact  of  her  seeing  Mrs.  Romney  Lady 
Carfax  smiled  a  little  sceptically.  ^'  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken, 
my  dear.  Catherine  knows  no  one  in  Church  Street  except  Mrs. 
Evans,  and  she  never  employs  her.  Surely  that  is  Mr.  Lockhart, 
Elsie :  no  one  could  mistake  him,"  as  the  little  man  approached  with 
a  radiant  face.  He  wore  a  brown  velveteen  coat  and  knickerbockers, 
and  had  an  enormous  Mar6chal  Niel  rose  in  his  button-hole. 

"  I  saw  the  Carfax  liveries,"  he  observed,  blandly,  "  and  could  not 
resist  coming  to  speak  to  you. — kJood  morning,  Miss — Humph-humph," 
with  a  beaming  smile  at  Elsie,  which  faded  into  utter  blankness  as 
Lady  Carfax  ruthlessly  dispelled  an  illusion  : 

"  I  thought  you  were  introduced  to  Miss  Vaughan  yesterday.  My 
son  Oliver,  as  you  know,  is  engaged  to  this  young  lady." 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  I  was  speaking  to  Miss  Vaughan,"  returned 
Mr.  Lockhart,  ruefully.  "  I  am  very  sorry — I  mean,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance.  Miss  Vaughan.  My  friend  the 
captain  is  a  lucky  man.  I  must  congratulate  him  when  I  see  him." 
And  here  the  little  man  gave  vent  to  a  gusty  sigh.  "  Well,  well,  I  must 
not  keep  you.  Lady  Carfax.  I  wonder  what  attraction  you  ladies  find 
in  Church  Street.  I  met  Mrs.  Romney  here  the  other  evening.  Well, 
give  my  respects  to  Sir  Henry."  But  he  remained  as  though  glued  to 
the  curb  until  the  carriage  was  out  of  sight. 

**  Is  not  that  the  dog-cart,  Elsie,  that  I  see  across  the  market-place?" 
asked  Lady  Carfex,  suddenly,  and  Elsie  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
Oliver  was  driving  rapidly  out  of  the  town;  the  groom's  seat  was 
empty,  and  Mrs.  Romney  was  not  with  him. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

BY  THE  liAKE-SIDB. 

And  I  win  pn'  the  pink,  the  emblem  o'  my  dear. 

For  she*!  the  pink  o'  womankind,  and  blooms  withoat  a  peer. 

BVBHI. 

Lady  Carfax  and  Elsie  had  luncheon  toeetber,  and  then  Lady 
Carfax  begged  the  girl  to  amuse  herself  until  the  others  returned,  as 
Sir  Henry  always  expected  her  to  read  to  him  in  the  afternoon.  Elsie 
was  not  sorry  to  be  left  to  her  own  devices.  She  went  in  search  of  a 
book,  and  then  strolled  down  the  grassy  slope  towards  the  little  lake. 
A  certain  nook  had  taken  her  fimcy, — a  low  seat  shaded  by  an  acada. 
From  this  seat  the  house  was  quite  bidden,  and  only  a  thick  fringe  of 
shrubbery  with  a  narrow  winding  walk  through  it  skirted  the  lake 
round  which  she  and  the  Squire  had  paced  the  preceding  evening. 

How  still  and  tranquil  it  looked  this  afternoon!  The  rippling 
surface  of  the  water  was  flecked  by  purple  shadows ;  a  small  fleet  oi 
yellow  ducklings  sailed  aimlessly  to  and  fro,  while  some  foreign  ducks 
plumed  themselves  on  the  bank,  and  two  majestic  swans  floated  in 
stately  pride  with  white  arching  necks  and  glossy  wings  outspread  in 
the  sunshine. 

Elsie's  book  lay  unopened  on  her  lap.  She  was  not  a  great  reader, 
and  how  could  she  read  when  blue  dragon-flies  were  skimming  across 
the  water,  and  a  sudden  splash  of  a  water-rat  distracted  her  attention, 
when  blue-tits  and  green  finches  darted  to  and  fro  among  the  branches, 
and  the  thrush  and  the  blackbird  competed  like  minstrds  at  a  feast? 

Elsie  fell  into  a  delicious  revery  until  quick  springing  steps  brought 
the  expectant  light  to  her  eyes;  and  the  next  moment  Oliver  was 
beside  her. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming  back,''  she  observed,  reproach- 
fully, as  he  threw  himself  at  her  feet  and  tossed  his  straw  hat  on  the 
grass  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  feels  that  he  has  fairly  earned  his 
rest.     "  What  have  you  done  with  Mrs.  Romney,  Oliver?" 

"  She  and  Romney  are  shut  up  in  the  library.  My  dearly  beloved 
brother  is  in  some  fuss  about  a  letter  which  must  catch  the  afternoon 
post,  so  Mrs.  Romney  refused  to  own  that  she  had  a  headache,  though 
she  is  only  fit  to  lie  aown  and  have  a  nap." 

"  I  thought  your  brother  was  at  Karslake?" 

"  Oh,  he  went  over  there,  but  Colonel  Faucit  and  the  mare  had 
gone  to  Bolton.  After  all,  he  was  not  expected  until  next  week,  so  he 
came  in  late  for  luncheon,  and  Mrs.  Romney  had  a  pretty  severe  lecture 
for  sending  him  off^  on  such  a  wild-goose  chase." 

"Was  he  angry  with  her?" 

"  Angry  ?  Not  a  bit.  Romney  is  the  best  tempered  fellow  in  the 
world,  but  he  dearly  loves  a  grumble.  You  may  be  sure  that  Mrs. 
Romney  was  far  more  vexed  than  he.  She  is  writing  letters  for  him 
as  a  sort  of  penance :  she  furnishes  all  the  ideas,  and  Romney  smokes 
and  fancies  that  he  is  hard  at  work.  When  they  have  finished  thqr 
will  go  up  and  have  a  romp  with  Harry." 

"Oh,  Oliver,  I  want  to  tell  you  something.     I  saw  Mrs.  Romnej 
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at  some  window  in  Church  Street,  and,  though  she  must  have  seen  the 
carriage,  she  did  not  take  the  slightest  notice  of  me/' 

"In  Church  Street?  Are  you  sure?''  asked  Oliver,  in  a  matter- 
of-&ct  tone. 

"  Quite  sure.  I  saw  her  distinctly.  She  had  her  gray  cloak  on, 
and  her  big  Spanish-looking  hat  No  one  wears  that  sort  of  hat  now : 
so  of  course  1  noticed  it." 

"  Did  my  mother  see  her  too?" 

"No;  and  she  only  laughed  at  me  when  I  mentioned  the  fiict 
She  says  Mrs.  Romney  knows  no  one  in  Church  Street." 

"  Oh,  I  would  not  be  too  sure  of  that,"  returned  Oliver,  indiffer- 
ently, as  though  the  subject  did  not  interest  him.  "  Mrs.  Romney  has 
a  large  circle  of  acquaintance,  but  they  do  not  all  belong  to  the  upper 
classes.  They  include  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  She  is  very 
philanthropic  in  her  views." 

"  Do  you  know.  Lady  Carfax  told  me  something  about  Mrs.  Rom- 
ney that  surprised  me  very  much  ?  I  had  no  idea  that  she  had  been  a 
governess." 

"  I  wonder  why  my  mother  chose  to  impart  that  unnecessary  piece 
of  information,"  returned  Oliver,  rather  aryly.  "She  is  perfectly 
devoted  to  Mrs.  Romney,  and  so  is  my  father,  but  they  never  can 
forget  this  fact.  I  have  always  respected  Romney  because  he  is  so 
free  from  prejudice.  I  remember  when  he  told  me  about  his  engage- 
ment that  his  words  to  me  were,  ^Whatever  the  home  people  say, 
remember  I  am  marrying  a  thorough  gentlewoman.  Catherine's 
poverty  has  nothing  to  do  with  herself.  Her  father  is  a  gentleman 
who  has  known  better  days.  She  has  had  a  hard  life,  poor  girl,  and 
yet  she  has  such  a  happy  nature.' " 

"  Your  brother  met  her  at  a  friend's  house  ?" 

"Yes.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,"  returned  Oliver,  who  was 
secretly  amused  at  Elsie's  interest  in  his  brother's  love-afiairs:  all 
women  were  romantic,  he  thought.  "There  was  a  family  dinner- 
party at  the  Traffords',  and  he  sat  by  her.  He  knew,  of  course,  that 
she  was  the  governess.  A  deaf  spinster  aunt  sat  at  bis  right  hand : 
so  he  was  glad  to  talk  to  Catherine.  Her  conversation  interested  him, 
be  thought  her  so  frank  and  unconscious  in  manner,  but  he  lost  his 
heart  to  her  a  few  hours  later  when  he  heard  her  singing  little  Phoebe 
to  sleep  in  the  dark  school-room.  Phcebe — poor  Tittle  soul,  she  is 
dead  now — was  a  sad  invalid,  and  at  times  suffered  a  good  deal. 

"  Romney  told  me  that  he  was  just  running  up-stairs  to  fetch  some- 
thing he  had  left  in  his  room,  and  as  he  walked  down  the  passage  he 
heard  a  clear  sweet  voice  singing  Keble's  Evening  Hymn ;  the  pure 
liquid  notes  arrested  him,  and  after  a  moment  he  advanced  towards  the 
half-opened  door  of  the  school-room.  Catherine  was  standing  by  the 
window  with  the  child  in  her  arms.  He  could  see  her  face  distinctly 
in  the  moonlight;  she  was  sinking  with  her  whole  soul,  and  in  his 
eyes  she  looked  like  some  radiant  young  St.  Cecilia.  As  Romney 
crept  from  the  door  he  said  to  himself,  in  an  awed  voice, '  That  girl 
shall  be  my  wife,'  and  before  two  months  were  over  they  were 
engaged." 
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''  I  am  80  glad  you  have  told  me  this^  Oliver.  It  is  almost  as  inter- 
esting as  a  novel/' 

'*  What  a  romantic  child  I  I  wish  Romney  coald  hear  you.  But 
Catherine's  happiness  was  rather  chequered  at  first.  The  Traffords  were 
not  pleased  with  the  engagement,  and  they  have  been  very  oold  to 
Romney  ever  since.  They  wanted  him  to  fall  in  love  with  Felicia,  the 
eldest  daughter,  a  very  handsome  girl ;  and  Mrs.  Trafibrd  accused  Cath- 
erine of  desiening  underhand  ways.  The  poor  girl  had  rather  a  life  of 
it ;  it  was  all  pique  and  jealousy  on  their  part ;  but  Romney  settled 
matters  in  an  oii-hand  fashion  by  marrying  Catherine  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  would  not  hear  of  waiting  for  an  outfit :  she  could  get  everything 
she  wanted  in  Paris.  And  so  he  had  his  way.  Now,  darling,  I  think 
we  have  talked  enough  about  Mrs.  Romney.  If  you  like  to  put  on 
your  hat  I  will  take  you  for  a  walk, — unless  you  would  prefer  a  game 
of  tennis."     But  Elsie  voted  for  the  walk. 

Elsie  professed  herself  delighted  with  Fordham;  and  she  and 
Oliver  stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  admire  the  view.  Below  them  lay 
a  green  park-like  meadow^  with  trees  and  browsing  cattle,  and  in  the 
centre  Fordham  Church,  with  its  fine  tower  and  the  sunset  clouds 
behind  it.  Oliver  took  her  in  presently  to  see  the  church,  and  Elsie 
expressed  her  admiration  of  the  carved  oaken  screen  and  beautiful 
painted  windows ;  and  as  they  sauntered  through  the  carefully-kept 
churchyard  she  observed  that  in  her  opinion  Fordham  was  an  id^ 
village. 

*^  It  is  so  bright  and  cleanly,"  she  continued,  "  and  then  the  church 
is  so  beautiful.  I  think  Mrs.  Romney  is  very  fortunate  to  have  such 
pleasant  surroundings.  She  tells  me  the  vicar  and  his  wife  are  charm- 
ing people,  and  that  there  is  no  lack  of  delightful  neighbors." 

*^  Don't  you  think  we  shall  be  just  as  fortunate  at  I)ene?"  observed 
Oliver,  gravely.  "  Banksland  has  one  advantage  over  the  Frythe — 
there  is  the  river."  And  then,  with  pardonable  ^otism,  he  b^n 
enlarging  on  his  own  prospects.  There  was  some  fear  that  his  regi- 
ment might  be  ordered  to  India.  He  had  been  talking  to  Romney 
about  that  last  night,  and  he  was  very  keen  about  their  marrying  as 
soon  as  possible.  "  I  could  not  leave  you  behind,  Elsie,"  he  continued, 
wistfully.  But  Elsie  refused  to  be  drawn  into  any  sort  of  discussion. 
"  Uncle  George  would  not  hear  of  her  marrying  yet,"  she  answered, 
"  and  if  Oliver  were  ordered  to  India  he  must  exchange  into  another 
raiment :  that  was  all."     But  Oliver  shook  his  head  at  this. 

"  Never  mind.  I  will  get  Mrs.  Romney  to  talk  to  you,"  he  re- 
turned. "  If  I  go  to  India, — and  go  I  must  before  another  year  is 
out, — I  do  not  intend  to  leave  my  wife  behind."  But  Elsie  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  this.  She  wanted  Oliver  to  tell  her  the  name  of  the  little 
speckled  bird  on  the  hawthorn  bough ;  and  did  he  see  that  rabbit  sit- 
ting up  on  end  and  stroking  its  dear  little  whiskers  with  its  paws?  In 
feet,  there  was  no  end  to  Elsie's  inquisitiveness.  Oliver  smiled  at  the 
girl's  wilfulness.  He  could  bide  his  time.  Elsie  would  not  let  him  go 
alone,  he*  knew  that.  She  might  tease  him  and  argue  with  him,  but 
her  heart  was  safely  in  his  keeping.  When  the  right  time  came,  the 
young  heiress  of  Banksland  would  follow  her  husband  as  faithfully  as 
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the  wife  of  any  non-oommissioned  officer.  '^  She  has  plenty  of  back- 
bone,  in  spite  of  her  skittishness,  and  she  is  as  sweet  as  she  is  sound/' 
had  been  the  Sqaire's  criticism  the  previous  night  '^  Don't  leave  her 
behind  you,  Oliver.  India  will  do  her  no  harm  for  a  year  or  two. 
When  you  have  earned  your  laurels  and  done  your  duty  to  your  queen 
and  country,  you  can  take  to  farming  and  a  country  gentleman's  life, 
if  you  like."  And,  as  Oliver  shared  this  opinion  and  was  a  thorough 
soldier  at  heart,  no  amount  of  coaxing  on  Elsie's  part  would  have  in- 
duced him  to  remain  in  England.  *'  You  have  promised  to  be  a  soldier's 
wife,  my  sweet,  and  you  must  not  tempt  me  to  desert  my  post,"  he 
said  later  on  when  he  renewed  the  subject ;  and  Elsie  dropped  her  pretty 
little  head  in  silence,  for  she  knew  that  Oliver  was  right.  The  secret 
of  his  influence  with  her  was  his  unswerving  truth,  and  also  his  deeply- 
ingrained  sense  of  duty :  other  men  prevaricated ;  they  had  principles, 
but  they  sought  to  evade  them :  their  words  were  uncertain,  and  their 
standard  was  the  world's  standard.  Oliver  was  absolutely  true, — Mrs. 
Romney  had  told  her  that;  and  she  was  beginning  to  find  it  out  for  her- 
self: yes,  he  was  true  himself,  and  he  demanded  truth  in  others.  She 
must  take  care  not  to  disappoint  him. 

"  We  will  have  our  ride  to-morrow,"  he  observed  as  they  turned  in 
at  the  gate  of  the  Frythe ;  and  Elsie  agreed  happily  to  this.  Oliver 
bad  been  charming  all  the  way  home :  he  had  dropped  the  awkward 
subject  of  India,  and  amused  Elsie  with  some  of  his  Aldershot  experi- 
ences and  some  humorous  stories  that  his  brother  officers  had  told 
him.  Only  now  and  then  a  word  betrayed  his  confidence  about  the 
future : 

"  You  will  like  our  colonel,  Elsie.  He  is  a  splendid  fellow ;  and 
Mrs.  Fullerton  is  such  a  nice  motherly  woman.  She  will  take  you 
under  her  wing  directly.  All  the  young  married  ladies  go  to  her  for 
aovice.     She  mothers  them  all."    Or, 

''Maxwell  is  such  a  useful  servant.  I  find  him  invaluable:  he 
thinks  nothing  a  trouble ;  you  will  find  him  a  handy  fellow  in  packing. 
Every  one  envies  me  such  a  treasure.    And  then  he  loves  Indian  life." 

"  You  must  let  me  go  now,  Oliver.  There  is  the  dressing-bell. 
Thank  you  for  taking  me  for  such  a  delightful  walk." 

"  I  will  send  you  up  some  flowers,  was  Oliver's  answer,  as  he 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  conservatory.  "  Any  color  will  do,  I 
suppose,  as  you  always  wear  white  in  the  evening."  Nevertheless 
Oliver  made  his  choice  slowly  and  fastidiously.  As  he  gathered  some 
maidenhair  fern,  Mrs.  Romney  came  into  the  conservatory :  she  was 
still  in  her  walking-dress,  and  looked  pale  and  weary ;  and  there  was 
a  dark  shade  under  her  eyes. 

«  Well,  Oliver?"  a  little  abruptly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  she  saw  you,"  trying  to  reach  a  tempting-looking  bud 
over  his  head.  ''  Elsie  has  sharp  eyes.  It  was  foolish  of  you  to  go  to 
the  window.     I  dare  say  the  servants  saw  you  too." 

"  Yes,  I  caught  Martin's  eye ;  not  that  it  matters,  but  Elsie  would 
chatter  to  Gran  about  me :  did  she  wonder  very  much,  Oliver,  at  see- 
ing me  in  such  a  poky  little  house?" 

"  No,  she  was  only  curious  for  a  moment ;  but  of  course  I  took  it 
Vol.  LI.— 36 
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as  a  matter  of  course.     Bab  was  in  the  town,  too.     I  came  across  him 
once  or  twice.     You  will  have  to  be  careful,  Catherine.'* 

"Yes,  I  know/*  sighing,  "and  by  nature  I  am  so  incautious. 
Thank  you,  Oliver  dear,  for  all  you  have  done  for  me.  I  wish  I  could 
do  something  for  you  in  return.'* 

"  You  can  do  something,  Catherine/'  in  rather  a  peculiar  tone. 
"  Be  a  brave  woman  and  tell  Bomney :  nothing  would  please  me  so 
well  as  that." 

"  Ah,  no,  not  now — ^not  until-— oh,  you  know  what  I  mean.  There 
is  no  need  for  me  to  explain.  It  is  cruel  of  you  to  say  that,  Oliver, 
when  vou  know  how  it  would  pain  Bomney." 

"  ITou  are  wrong.  You  are  making  a  grievous  mistake."  And 
Oliver's  voice  was  somewhat  stern.  "  You  are  a  good  woman,  Cath- 
erine, but  on  this  point  you  are  lamentably  wrong.  I  told  you  so  last 
night.     You  are  oisappointing  me  terribly." 

"Hush,  hush!  tnere  is  Bomney."  And  the  next  moment  the 
Squire  made  his  appearance.  He  was  in  evening  dress,  and  it  was 
evident  that  his  object  was  to  select  his  button-hole. 

"  Why,  Catherine,"  with  a  surprised  glance  at  her  dress,  "  you  will 
be  late  for  dinner.  Why  on  earth  are  you  w&sting  your  time  chatter- 
ing with  Oliver?     I  never  saw  such  a  woman  for  talking  in  my  life." 

"  I  will  be  ready  in  a  moment,  dear."  And  she  brushed  quickly 
past  him.  And  as  Oliver  muttered  something  about  being  late  too,  the 
oquire  found  himself  alone. 

"  I  wonder  what  has  come  to  Kitty,"  he  mused.  "  She  is  not  half 
as  bright  as  usual,  and  she  always  seems  in  a  hurry.  Her  head  used 
not  to  ache  as  it  does  now.  I  think  I  will  ask  Fergusson  to  have  a 
look  at  her:  only  Kitty  does  so  hate  fuss  and  doctoring,  and  she 
always  says  there  is  nothine  the  matter  with  her ;  but  she  looked  un- 
commonly queer  just  now,"  grumbled  the  Squire  as  he  adjusted  the 
flower  in  his  coat. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

A  HEATED  ABGUMENT. 

Then  he  will  talk, — ^great  gods,  how  he  will  talk ! 

Kathaicibl  Leb. 

During  dinner  the  shower  that  had  been  foretold  by  the  Squire 
pattered  lightly  against  the  window-panes,  and  Elsie  observed,  in  a 
tone  of  regret,  that  they  would  have  to  spend  the  evening  in-doors. 

^'Catherine  will  have  to  sing  to  us,"  suggested  Lady  Carfax. 
^'My  daughter-in-law  is  an  accomplished  musician,"  she  continued, 
addressing  Elsie;  '' she  has  a  very  sweet,  well-trained  voice,  that  gives 
us  all  a  great  deal  of  pleasure." 

'^  You  must  not  praise  me  too  highly,  Gran,  or  Elsie  will  be  dis- 
appointed," returned  Mrs.  Romney,  smiling. — "  I  know  you  sing  too," 
turning  to  the  girl.  "My  husband  is  very  fond  of  music,  and  Oliver 
also,  so  our  efforts  to  amuse  them  will  not  be  thrown  away."  And  as 
soon  as  they  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  Elsie  was  coaxed  to  the 
piano.     Her  voice  was  sweet,  though  not  powerful,  and  her  perform- 
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anoe  was  warmly  praised,  and  it  was  with  some  relactanoe  that  Mrs. 
Romney  oonsented  to  take  her  place. 

^^  I  am  in  no  mood  for  singing  to-night/'  she  observed  in  a  low  tone 
to  Oliver,  who  was  lingering  by  the  piano. 

'^  Why  don't  you  make  your  headache  an  excuse,  then  ?  I  can  see 
it  is  pretty  bad/'  was  his  sensible  reply ;  but  Mrs.  Romney  hesitated 
and  elanced  at  her  husband. 

He  had  seated  himself  in  a  large  easy-chair  by  the  window,  and 
bis  whole  attitude  expressed  intense  enjoyment.  The  Squire  was 
passionately  fond  of  music,  and  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  hear  his 
wife  sing.  In  his  opinion,  Elsie's  fresh  young  voice  was  nothing  in 
comparison ;  when  Catherine  sang,  her  whole  soul  seemed  wrapped  in 
her  song,  and  as  her  clear,  penetrating  voice  reached  his  ears,  the 
Squire's  thoughts  would  travel  back  to  a  certain  scene  that  persistently 
haunted  him, — a  eirl  with  the  face  of  a  St  Cecilia  singing  to  a  sick 
child  in  the  moonlight :  how  distinctly  he  could  recall  tnat  scene,  and 
the  sudden  strange  beating  of  his  heart,  as  he  looked  at  the  eraceful 
figure,  and  the  coils  of  dark  hair  against  the  white  neck,  and  vowed 
to  himself  that  she,  and  she  only,  should  be  his  wife! 

^^  I  must  not  disappoint  him,"  she  whispered ;  and,  as  usual,  she 
sang  for  him,  and  him  alone.  What  did  it  matter  to  Ositherine  if  the 
room  were  crowded  with  admiring  auditors  ?  To  her  there  was  only 
one  listener,  the  big  fair-haired  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  room.  She 
knew  well  how  those  honest  blue-gray  eyes  would  glisten  as  she  sang 
**Auld  Robin  Gray"  or  "Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead." 
Indeed,  she  knew  how  to  play  on  every  sensitive  chord  in  her  husband's 
heart  Sometimes  when  she  sang  some  stirring  ballad  or  wild  warlike 
strain,  Romney  would  start  up  from  his  chair  and  pace  up  and  down 
the  room,  with  his  head  erect,  and  his  eyes  shining  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Bravo,  Kitty !  that  was  splendid,"  he  would  say  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh  of  excitement  "  That  makes  me  feel  as  though  I  want  to  fight 
By  Jove,  if  I  had  a  Zulu  or  two  here !"  and  the  Squire's  clinched  fist 
was  suggestive ;  but  his  pugnacity  died  a  natural  death,  and  he  grew 
restful  and  quiet,  as  some  solemn  strain  of  Handel's  floated  across  the 
room.  ^*  He  shall  feed  His  flock,"  Catherine  sang  that  grandly,  or 
'^  Let  the  bright  Seraphim/'  the  radiant  St.  Cecilia  look  always  came  into 
her  face  then.     At  such  moments  Romney  almost  worshipped  his  wife. 

Elsie  listened  delightedly,  as  Mrs.  Romney  sang  that  evening ;  she 
told  Oliver  afterwards  that  she  had  never  heard  a  more  beautiful  voice ; 
but  the  Squire  moved  a  little  restlessly  in  his  chair :  something  was 
amiss  with  Catherine's  sones  to-night ;  they  sounded  tame  and  spirit- 
less, as  though  the  singei^  thou^ts  were  far  away ;  once  her  voice 
quavered  and  broke,  and  she  recovered  herself  with  an  eflbrt  By  and 
by  she  stopped  abruptly.  "  I  cannot  sing  more  to-night,  dear/'  she 
said,  apologetically.  "  I  feel  stupid  and  tired."  Then  Uie  Squire  was 
on  the  alert  in  a  moment.  What  had  tired  her?  Any  one  could  see 
she  was  not  herself.  He  insisted  on  knowing  what  ailed  her,  in  rather 
an  authoritative  voice.  A  little  headache?  was  she  sure  there  was 
nothing  more  ?  certain  ?  positive  ?  why  had  she  taken  the  trouble  to 
sing  to  them  ?  she  was  a  silly  woman,  and  he  desired  that  she  would  sit 
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perfectly  quiet  until  bedtime ;  he  would  put  a  shade  on  the  lamp  if  the 
light  were  too  strong  for  her  eyes. 

Mrs.  Bomney  accepted  the  shade  with  gratitude  and  took  up  her 
knitting ;  she  was  sorry  to  be  so  stupid,  but  headaches  were  stupid 
things ;  she  begged  every  one  else  to  be  as  lively  as  possible.  What 
was  Gran  reading?  was  it  an  amusing  story?  and  at  this  question  Lady 
Carfax  laid  down  her  book  and  pince-nez,  with  a  dissatisfied  air.  With 
r^ard  to  novels,  she  was  a  severe  critic ;  in  her  opinion,  her  humble 
opinion,  the  novels  of  the  present  day  were  remarkably  deficient  in 
originality  and  power ;  their  incidents  were  far-fetched  and  impossible  ; 
and  as  Lady  Carfax  was  an  inveterate  reader,  it  must  be  owned  that  she 
had  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  leading  novels.    Nothing 

t>leased  her  better  than  to  point  out  the  defects  and  weak  passages  of  the 
ast-read  work  of  fiction ;  and  it  was  just  possible  that  Mrs.  Romney 
knew  this,  when  she  so  innocently  asked  if  Gran's  story  were  amusing. 

"  I  suppose  most  people  would  call  it  amusing,  my  dear,''  she  re- 
turned, guardedly ;  '^  the  descriptions  are  good  as  a  whole,  and  it  is 
not  badly  written," — this  was  probably  the  fact,  as  the  book  had  been 
written  by  one  of  the  first  novelists  of  the  day, — "  but  I  should  never 
have  thought  that  it  had  been  written  by  a  man." 

"  Why  not,  mother  ?"  this  question  being  put  rather  lazily  by  the 
Squire ;  he  was  sitting  on  the  couch  beside  his  wife  in  a  r^ular  Darby- 
and-Joan  fashion.  Lady  Carfax's  views  on  literature  always  amused 
her  sons. 

'^  Because  his  hero,  the  young  doctor,  is  so  absurdly  quixotic :  he 
actually  hesitates  for  a  long  time  before  he  proposes  to  tne  girl,  be- 
cause she  happens  to  be  rich.  Most  men  would  think  money  an  advan- 
tage to  a  woman." 

"  Not  in  my  opinion,"  returned  Romney,  looking  at  his  wife  with 
a  smile,  and  totally  ignoring  the  fact  that  his  brother  was  engaged  to 
an  heiress ;  but  Oliver  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  Hamerton  would  agree  with  you,  old  fellow :  don't  you  recollect 
that  telling  passage  ? — I  read  it  out  to  you  and  Mrs.  Romney,  because  I 
thought  it  so  good, — '  Marriage  is  a  lifelong  conversation,  and  I  have 
never  found  that  conversation  with  any  lady  was  more  interesting  be- 
cause she  had  money  in  her  purse.' " 

"  Capital !"  chuckled  the  Squire.  "  Marriage  is  a  lifelong  conveiv 
sation,  en,  Kitty  ?" 

**  Hamerton  said  something  equally  good,"  went  on  Oliver,  quietly. 
"  *  To  marry  a  woman  of  whom  you  know  nothing,  is  to  intrust  your 
children  to  a  woman  of  whom  you  know  as  little.' " 

"  Well,  that  is  true  too,"  observed  the  Squire,  but  Mrs.  Romney 
interrupted  them  rather  wickedly : 


she  chanted. 


"  A  man  may  spare," 

"  And  still  be  bare, 
If  his  wife  be  nowt,  if  his  wife  be  nowt, 
But  a  man  may  spend, 
And  have  money  to  lend. 
If  his  wife  be  owt,  if  his  wife  be  owt" 
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"  Hear  I  hear !"  observed  the  Squire,  delighted  with  the  aptness  of 
the  quotation ;  but  Lady  Carfax,  wno  was  deficient  in  humor,  treated 
this  interruption  with  quiet  disdain :  her  head  was  still  full  of  her  novel. 

"  A  well-told  story  ought  to  be  true  to  life,''  she  continued,  senten- 
tiously.  '^  There  is  false  sentiment,  I  should  say,  almost  a  diseased 
sentiment,  in  the  doctor's  character." 

"  Bother  the  doctor !"  muttered  Oliver,  and  Elsie  laughed  at  his 
bored  expression,  but  Bomney  inquired  amiably  if  the  doctor  and  the 
heiress  had  hit  it  off  at  last. 

^*  They  are  married,  if  you  mean  that,  but  the  misunderstandings 
have  begun  in  the  second  volume ;  the  wife  has  some  secret  intrusted 
to  her,  which  she  is  unable  to  tell  him,  and  he  has  found  it  out,  and  in 
consequence  they  are  on  the  eve  of  a  separation :  the  poor  girl  is  not  a 
bit  to  blame,  and  it  is  mere  persecution  on  his  part.  The  fact  is,  he 
demands  impossibilities.  Just  listen  to  this  passage,  Catherine !  ^  When 
I  married  you,  I  understood  that  I  was  to  share  your  life ;  that  we 
were  to  be  really  and  truly  united  for  time  and  eternity ;  that  is  the 
essence  and  meaning  of  marriage.  But  now  you  have  shut  me  out 
from  your  confidence,  there  is  a  part  of  your  life  from  which  I  am 
excluded ;  as  your  husband,  I  have  a  right  to  demand  thorough  confi- 
dence :  your  very  thoughts  are  mine.' " 

"The  fellow  is  a  prig,"  murmured  Oliver.  "Don't  be  afraid, 
Elsie ;  I  shall  never  demand  your  confidence  in  that  high-flown  and 
despotic  manner." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  returned  his  brother.  "  I  take  the  doc- 
tor's part."  And  the  Squire  got  up  from  his  seat  and  took  possession 
of  the  nig,  a  sure  sign  that  he  was  disposed  for  an  argument.  "  It  is 
a  forgone  conclusion  with  all  sensible  people  that  absolute  confidence 
is  imperative  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  and  I  know  Catherine  holds 
the  same  views." 

"  There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,"  she  returned,  in  rather  a  low 
voice.  "  I  have  read  the  Book,  Romney ;  it  is  a  painful  story,  but  I 
took  the  wife's  part  throughout ;  if  she  deceived  her  husband,  it  was 
for  his  own  good,  and  she  suffered  most  bitterly." 

"  Stuff!  nonsense  1"  retorted  the  Squire,  thoroughly  annoyed  at  this. 
"  As  though  any  woman  could  treat  her  husband  as  though  he  were  a 
child!  ^Deceived  him  for  his  good'!  I  wonder  at  you,  Catherine, 
for  going  over  to  the  enemy  in  this  fashion ;  but  you  are  only  contra- 
dicting me  for  the  sake  of  argument.  In  my  opinion,"  still  more 
obstinately,  "  no  circumstances  could  justify  any  wife  in  keeping  a  secret 
from  her  husband ;  it  is  absolute  disloyalty ;  she  is  acting  a  daily  lie, 
and " 

"  Oh,  no,  Romney,"  and  Catherine  dropped  her  work  and  spoke  in 
an  agitated  voice,  "  please  do  not  say  such  dreadful  things !  but  of 
course  you  do  not  mean  them.  A  wife  may  be  loyal  to  her  husband  in 
every  thought  and  fibre  of  her  being,  and  yet  she  may  be  so  unhappily 
placed,  there  may  be  conflicting  duties,  troubles  that  she  must  keep  to 
herself. — Oh,  Oliver,"  almost  passionately,  "  why  do  you  not  take  my 
part?     But  you  are  men,  and  you  do  not  understand." 

"Why,  Catherine,"  and  the  Squire  r^;arded  her  with  surprise, 
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^^  bow  pale  yoa  look,  and  there  are  actually  tears  in  your  eyes  I  "Yon 
foolish  child,  to  agitate  yourself  so  over  a  mere  argument !" 

^'  Because  I  feel  it  so  deeply,  and  you  are  all  against  me,  except 
Gran,^-even  Oliver." 

"  Yes,  even  Oliver/*  And  Captain  Carfax  looked  at  her  rather 
meaningly. 

''  Of  course  I  know  that,  and  it  seems  so  hard,  it  almost  crushes 
me.  Bomn^,  it  makes  me  unhappy  even  to  differ  from  you  in  an 
argument.  I  want  your  opinions  to  be  mine ;  I  never  willingly  dis- 
agree with  you ;  but  there  may  be  circumstances " 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  silence  the  Squire ;  he  was  singularly 
tenacious  in  an  argument :  Catherine's  persistence  did  not  please  him. 

"  Now,  look  here,  Catherine,"  he  said,  authoritatively,  "  if  novel- 
reading  is  goine  to  infuse  those  pernicious  ideas  into  your  head,  the 
less  you  read  them  the  better :  they  would  not  do  me  any  harm ;  I 
should  hold  my  own  views  all  the  same,  and  no  amount  of  brilliant 
meretricious  arguments  would  influence  me.  But  I  will  read  the  book 
and  judge  for  myself.  But  I  tell  you  this,  you  and  my  mother  are 
both  wrong ;  if  I  had  been  that  doctor  fellow,  I  should  never  have  had 
confidence  in  that  woman  again.     <  You  have  deceived  me  once  for  my 

rod,  and  perhaps  next  time  you  will  deceive  me  for  your  own,' — 
should  say  that  to  her;  'and  as  I  value  truth  before  everything, 

perhaps  we  had  better '    Why,  Catherine,  my  darling,  what  ails 

you  ?  for  Mrs.  Bomney's  face  was  buried  in  her  hands,  and  she  was 
shivering  visibly,  but  at  his  touch  she  started  up  almost  wildly. 

"  You  are  cruel,  all  of  you !  you  have  no  right  to  talk  so !  Let 
me  go,  Romney :  all  this  stupid  talk  has  made  my  head  worse."  But, 
though  she  laughed  in  a  forced  manner,  her  face  was  very  pale.  "  No, 
don't  come  with  me,"  as  her  husband  followed  her.  "  Go  back,  Rom- 
ney dear ;  I  would  rather  be  alone." 

The  Squire  returned  to  the  hearth-rug  in  a  crestfallen  manner. 

"  What  has  come  over  Catherine  ?  I  n^ver  saw  her  like  this  before. 
I  am  sure  she  must  be  ill.  Mother,  don't  you  think  I  had  better  send 
for  Fergusson  ?"  but  Lady  Carfax  shook  her  head. 

''She  has  a  bad  headache,  and  our  discussion  has  excited  her. 
Catherine  has  very  deep  feelings ;  once  before  she  was  a  little  hysteri- 
cal,— don't  you  remember,  Romney,  when  that  Ferard  afiair  happened? 
The  poor  woman  was  wholly  to  blame,  and  no  one  in  their  senses  would 
have  dreamt  of  taking  her  part;  but  Catherine  made  herself  perfectly 
miserable  about  her.     You  were  quite  angry  with  her  then." 

"  Yes,  I  remember ;  but  that  was  a  very  different  matter,  mother. 
I  could  understand  Catherine  being  upset  then,  but  to  be  by^terioal 
over  a  novel !  Well,  I  shall  go  and  have  a  smoke."  And  there  was 
a  cloud  on  the  Squire's  brow  as  be  bade  the  ladies  good-night  and 
went  off  to  his  den. 

"  Shall  I  go  up  to  Catherine,  Oliver?"  asked  Lady  Carfax,  a  little 
anxiously. 

"  I  think  you  had  better  leave  her  alone,"  was  his  cautious  reply. 
"This  is  a  stupid  ending  to  the  evening,  Elsie,"  he  continued,  as  he 
lighted  her  candle.     "  Mrs.  Romney  seldom  gives  way  like  this ;  she 
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is  over-tired,  and  has  had  a  worrying  day.  I  tell  her  sometimes  that 
she  cultivates  the  emotional  side  of  her  nature  too  much :  she  wants 
more  ballast." 

Oliver's  speech  was  a  little  too  bracing  for  Elsie :  she  felt  vaguely 
sorry  for  Mrs.  Bomney :  it  was  unkind  to  go  o£P  to  her  own  room  and 
not  bid  her  good-night  She  hesitated  for  a  moment  as  she  parsed  the 
door,  and  then  she  took  couraee  and  knocked. 

A  faint  "  Come  in"  gave  her  permission  to  enter.  The  room  was 
large  and  full  of  shadows,  but  she  could  dimly  discern  a  dark  figure 
standing  by  the  window.  "  I  could  not  go  to  bed  without  wishing  you 
good-night,"  observed  the  girl,  apologetically.  "Is  your  head  very 
bad,  Mrs.  itomney  ?  Can  1  do  anything  for  you  ?  Oh,  dear !"  as  a 
low  sob  reached  her  ear,  "  you  are  fretting  about  something.  That  is 
so  wrong :  it  will  make  your  head  worse. 

"  No,  it  will  relieve  me.  I  do  not  often  cry ;  my  husband  hates 
me  to  shed  a  tear.  Where  is  Romney?  Was  he  vexed  with  me? 
I  have  never  been  so  silly  before,  but — but — I  felt  as  though  my 
heart  would  break  when  he  said  that,"  leaning  her  head  against  Elsie 
as  she  stood  beside  her  in  the  darkness.  Mrs.  Romney  had  sunk  into 
a  chair  as  she  spoke,  as  though  her  strength  had  failed  her. 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Bomney,  you  will  make  yourself  quite  ill,"  observed 
the  girl,  anxiously.  "  Why,  your  hands  are  like  ice !  Would  you  like 
me  to  go  to  Mr.  Carfex  ?  He  is  in  the  smoking-room  with  Oliver. 
Perhaps  if  you  talked  to  him  it  would  do  you  good." 

"  Nothing  would  do  me  good  to-night,  and  I  would  not  have  my 
husband  see  me  like  this  for  the  world ;  it  would  trouble  him  so,  and 
he  would  give  me  no  peace ;  a  night's  sleep,  that  is  what  I  want.  Oh, 
Elsie,  when  you  marry  Oliver,  never  keep  anything  from  him,  however 
small  and  foolish  it  may  be;  men  are  not  like  us,  they  have  such  hard 
fixed  rules ;  they  do  not  make  allowances ;  truth,  they  will  have  that 
at  any  cost." 

"  I  shall  like  to  tell  Oliver  everything,"  returned  Elsie,  simply. 
"  I  could  not  hide  anything  if  I  tried." 

"  We  are  alike  in  that,  Elsie  dear.  I  love  truth  as  dearly  as  you 
do.  I  am  a  bad  actress,  whatever  Oliver  may  say.  I  have  always 
been  so  frank  and  outspoken,  and  I  loathe  any  form  of  deceit ;  one's 
husband  is  one's  self.  Oh,  you  will  understand  it  some  day ;  one  does 
not  easily  lie  to  one's  self." 

"  No,  of  course  not."  But  Elsie  was  a  little  bewildered.  If  Mrs. 
Bomney  had  anything  on  her  mind,  why  did  she  not  tell  her  husband? 
But  had  she  anything  on  her  mind  ?  Last  night  she  had  seemed  so 
bright  and  radiant,  so  full  of  overflowing  spirits. 

"  Do  not  talk  any  more  to  me  to-night,  Elsie,"  was  Mrs.  Bomney's 
next  speech.  ''  In  some  moods  I  am  better  alone.  My  husband  will 
be  coming  up  directly,  and  I  want  him  to  think  I  am  asleep.  I  must 
just  go  and  kiss  Harry,  and  then  I  will  go  to  bed.  Don't  trouble 
about  me  any  more,  dear  child  :  I  shall  be  all  right  to-morrow."  And 
Elsie  felt  herself  dismissed. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  MATCH-MAKEB. 

Jog  on,  jog  on  the  foot-path  way, 

And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a; 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  way, 

Toor  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a. 

Winter'*  Tale. 

When  Elsie  went  down-stairs  the  next  morning  she  found  the 
family  gathered  round  the  breakfast-table.  Mrs.  Romnej  greeted  her 
with  an  affectionate  smile :  she  looked  pale  and  jaded,  as  though  she 
had  passed  an  unrefreshine  night,  but  she  spoke  with  her  usual  anima- 
tion. The  Squire  had  evidently  slept  off  his  dissatisfaction,  and  was  in 
capital  spirits :  to  Elsie's  intense  surprise,  he  alluded  jestingly  to  the 
last  night's  argument : 

'*  Catherine  has  recovered  her  temper,  you  see.  We  need  not  be 
afraid  of  saying  anything  to  her  thi^  morning.  We  have  had  it  out, 
and  she  has  promised  to  be  a  better  woman  for  the  future,  and  to 
allow  her  husband  to  have  the  last  word.  No  more  contradiction,  eh, 
Mrs.  Kitty?'' 

"  Were  you  speaking  to  me,  love  ?"  and  Mrs.  Romney's  tone  was 
very  gentle.  "  I  was  wondering  just  then  what  was  the  matter  with 
the  urn  :  will  you  help  me  with  it,  Bomney  ?"  and  the  Squire  rose  with 
the  utmost  alertness.  A  domestic  emergency  always  pleased  him :  he 
liked  to  lecture,  and  find  fault,  and  dominate  over  his  womenkind  in  a 
peremptory  good-natured  way.  Kitty  was  reproved  and  set  on  one 
side  and  admonished  as  though  she  were  an  infant.  Another  time 
she  would  have  laughed  in  his  face  and  told  him  that  he  was  a  goose 
and  knew  nothing  about  urns ;  but  this  morning  she  listened  to  him 
meekly,  and  as  he  stooped  over  her  Elsie  saw  her  rest  her  cheek  against 
his  coat-sleeve  for  a  moment,  and  a  great  sadness  came  into  her  beautiful 
eyes. 

"  Elsie  and  I  are  going  to  ride  over  to  Crome  this  morning,"  ob- 
served Oliver,  when  the  Squire  had  returned  to  his  seat.  "  What  are 
you  good  people  going  to  do  with  yourselves  ?" 

"Catherine  and  I  are  going  to  drive  to  Repton,"  returned  his 
brother.  "A  drive  will  do  her  good;  for  she  looks  uncommonly 
seedy.  We  shall  come  back  by  Draycott,  and  I  shall  look  in  at  the 
club  and  read  the  papers  while  Catherine  does  her  chores :  she  seems 
uncommonly  fond  of  shopping  just  now,"  finished  the  Squire,  mis- 
chievously, and  a  deep  flush  rose  to  his  wife's  fece. 

"  You  proposed  the  club  yourself,  dear.  My  business  can  very 
well  wait."  But  the  Squire  received  this  remark  with  good-natured 
derision ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  meal  he  seemed  bent  on  teasing 
his  wife  and  putting  her  out  of  countenance. 

Elsie  enjoyed  her  ride  through  the  long  deep  lanes  fragrant  with 
honeysuckle  and  sweet-brier  roses.  The  steep  shady  banks  were  lined 
with  hart's-tongue  fern ;  and  beyond  the  wide  stretch  of  meadow- 
lands  rose  the  dark  purple  range  of  hills,  casting  their  shadows  over 
the  whole  country.  They  rode  slowly  with  slackened  reins  under  the 
dark  arching  trees :  the  still  beauty  of  the  summer  morning,  with  its 
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freshness  and  perfome  and  exuberance  of  young  quivering  life,  seemed 
to  fill  Elsie's  nerves  with  quicksilver ;  and  Oliver's  mood  was  almost 
as  joyous  as  hers. 

"  If  we  could  always  be  young,"  sighed  Elsie,  "  and  it  were  always 
summer.  I  do  so  hate  gettine  old,  Oliver  I  Can  you  fancy  me  with 
wrinkles  and  gray  hairs  like  old  Mrs.  Spiller  at  the  Lodge  V^ 

"We  shall  grow  old  together,  darling, — ^that  is  one  blessing," 
returned  her  companion,  with  an  admiring  glance  at  the  slight  trim 
figure  beside  him.  Elsie's  fair  hair  was  dishevelled,  her  eyes  were 
bright  with  youth  and  happiness.  Would  those  pink  cheeks  ever 
grow  pallid  and  lined  ?  would  there  be  crow's-feet  under  the  smiling 
eyes  ?  Perpetual  youth  and  summer,  that  was  what  Elsie  wished ;  she 
would  have  had  flowers  grow  all  the  year  round  in  that  improbable 
country  of  her  dreams. 

Oliver  smiled  a  little  gravely  over  the  girl's  quaint  conceit.  He 
had  a  notion  that  life  meant  something  better  than  unclouded  sunshine. 
Youth  at  its  best  was  immaturity :  the  growing  instinct  that  is  in  all 
healthy  human  nature  could  not  be  restrained  in  this  fashion  :  the 
many-sided  aspects  of  life,  its  working  days  and  stormy  nights,  its 
autumns  and  winters  and  brief  changeable  springs,  were  more  alluring 
to  Oliver  than  Elsie's  perpetual  summer. 

"  I  am  not  afraid  of  growing  old,"  continued  Oliver,  thoughtfully, 
"  but  I  must  have  my  life  first ;  when  I  have  fought  a  few  battles  and 
done  something  for  my  country  I  will  not  refuse  to  lie  still  on  my  oars. 
Nothing  lasts  in  this  world ;  even  our  ride,  perfect  as  it  has  been,  must 
come  to  an  end,"  as  they  turned  in  at  the  gates. 

Mrs.  Romney  was  watching  for  them  at  the  hall  door.  She  ran 
down  the  steps  to  pet  the  horses. 

"  Romney  is  on  the  tennis-ground  marking  out  the  courts,"  she 
said,  as  she  produced  some  lumps  of  sugar  from  her  pocket  Jess  was 
already  rubbing  her  arm  with  soft  dainty  lips,  as  though  asking  for 
the  delicacy.  Oliver,  who  was  detaching  Elsie's  small  foot  from  the 
stirrup,  lifted  her  down,  and  then  turned  to  his  sister-in-law : 

"  Surely  you  have  not  been  to  Repton  and  back  in  this  time  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  Romney  changed  his  mind,  and  after  all  we  only  drove 
in  to  Draycott.  He  had  to  go  to  the  bank  and  to  one  or  two  places ; 
and  neither  of  us  cared  for  a  longer  drive. — Elsie  dear,  do  not  trouble 
to  change  your  habit  before  luncheon.  It  is  just  ready.  We  have 
some  people  coming  this  afternoon  to  tennis,  and  you  can  make  your- 
self smart  by  three  o'clock." 

"  Catherine  did  not  want  to  go  to  Repton,"  observed  Mr.  Carfax 
as  he  took  his  seat,  "so  I  just  overhauled  the  papers  at  the  club  while 
she  did  her  errands. — I  saw  you  ordering  groceries,  Kitty,  as  Rab  and 
I  passed  Williams.  Who  was  that  young  lady  to  whom  you  were 
talking  so  earnestly  ?" 

"  Young  lady  ?"  returned  his  wife,  rather  hurriedly.  "  Whom 
could  you  mean,  Romney  ?" 

"  Oh,  Rab  saw  you  first :  he  is  a  r^ular  ferret,  and  puts  his  nose 
into  everything.  'There's  your  wife,  Squire,'  he  said,  *and  she  is 
talking  to  an  overgrown  child  in  pink  cotton.     Let  us  go  in  and  speak 
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to  her/     But  I  was  in  a  hurry,  so  I  could  not  wait.    Who  was  your 
friend,  Kitty  ?" 

"  Bomney,  do  you  mind  telling  me  what  figure  you  gave  for  Jeas  ?" 
asked  Oliver,  abruptly.  ''  She  carried  Elsie  splendidly  this  morning. 
Excuse  me  for  interrupting  you,  Mrs.  Romney,  but  I  am  writing  to 
Malings  by  this  afternoon's  post ;  and  he  is  going  to  look  out  for  a 
likely  mare.  Bomney  is  a  good  judge  of  horsSesh,  and  I  want  to  put 
Malings  up  to  a  trick  or  two." 

'^  Jess  was  a  r^ular  bargain,"  returned  the  Squire,  somewhat  flat- 
tered by  this  praise,  and  the  next  minute  they  were  in  eager  discos- 
sion.  Mrs.  Romney  drew  a  quick  breath,  and  then  turned  to  Elsie. 
She  wanted  to  know  what  she  intended  to  wear  that  afternoon.  ''  Yon 
must  make  yourself  pretty,  because  the  Pollocks  are  coming,  and  they 
are  very  big  people;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  she  heard  the 
girFs  answer.  She  rose  from  the  table  before  the  gentlemen  had 
finished.  ^^  Come,  Gran,"  she  said,  imperiously, ''  there  is  no  need  to 
wait  for  them.  When  Bomney  talks  about  horses,  he  sits  half  the 
afternoon."  But  the  Squire's  voice  called  her  back  before  they  had 
reached  the  door. 

"  What  a  hurry  you  are  in,  Kitty !  and  I  forgot  to  tell  you  some- 
thing :  Bab  has  asked  us  all  to  dinner  to-morrow,  and  will  take  do 
refusal.  I  made  an  excuse  for  you,  mother,  that  you  never  leave  the 
Pater  in  the  evening,  but  the  rest  of  us  will  have  to  go.  How  he  will 
seat  us  all  in  that  room  is  a  problem  that  Bab  must  solve ;  but  I  am 
almost  sufibcated  by  the  prospect  beforehand." 

''  How  absurd  Mr.  Lockhart  is  with  his  invitations !"  returned 
Mrs.  Bomney,  with  unusual  irritation.  '^  You  might  have  refused, 
Bomney :  you  know  we  would  all  much  rather  stay  at  home." 

"  Speak  for  yourself,  Kitty.  An  evening  at  The  Hut  is  very  good 
fun,  and  when  you  once  eet  into  your  chair  it  is  not  so  bad,  and,  by 
Jove,  he  has  a  capital  cook.  I  respect  that  woman.  Mrs.  Brattle  has 
a  vocation.     The  Brattle  sauces  are  not  to  be  despised." 

^^  Don't  talk  in  that  ridiculous  way,  Bomney,  or  Elsie  will  think  you 
are  a  gourmand.  He  does  not  really  mind  what  he  eats,  Elsie ;  bread 
and  cheese  would  content  him  :  he  puts  on  these  epicurean  airs  to  make 
you  believe  he  is  dainty." 

"  I  knew  that  would  fetch  Kitty,"  laughed  the  Sauire.  "  She  thinks 
Bab  a  sensualist  because  he  likes  a  good  dinner  ana  is  rather  fastidious 
about  his  wines :  she  is  a  bit  of  a  Puritan  in  her  way.  and  thinks  it  shock- 
ing waste  of  money  to  drink  good  wine.  Well,  my  dear,  I  am  sorry 
Bab's  impromptu  feast  does  not  please  you,  because  I  told  him  that  we 
should  be  delighted  to  come. — ^Don't  you  think  it  will  be  great  fun  ?" 
turning  to  Elsie ;  and  Elsie  could  not  deny  that  she  thought  it  would 
be  amusing ;  she  was  sure  Mr.  Lockhart  would  be  a  droll  host 

"  Very  well,  we  will  go,  then,"  returned  Mrs.  Bomney,  resignedly. 
"  You  must  put  on  your  oldest  gown,  for  there  is  hardly  space  to  turn 
in  Bab's  rooms,  they  are  so  crowded  with  curiosities.  It  is  a  pretty 
little  house,"  she  continued,  as  they  went  up-stairs,  ^^  but  Bab  has  no 
idea  of  arrangement;  he  buys  everything  that  takes  his  fancy,  and 
Mrs.  Brattle  has  to  find  room  for  it.     Oh,  you  recollect  that  I  told 
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^oa  I  had  a  little  scheme  in  my  head  :  there  is  a  poor  little  govemesB 
I  knowy  such  a  harmless  gentle  little  creature,  who  would  make  an 
excellent  wife  for  Bab.  Wait  a  moment :  I  shall  have  to  take  Bomney 
into  confidence,  after  all. — ^Bomney/'  as  he  came  up  out  of  the  dining- 
room  at  that  instant  with  his  cigarette-case  in  his  hand^  ^'  do  you  mind 
if  I  ask  Gussie  Poole  to-morrow  to  stay  for  a  day  or  two  ?  She  has 
not  been  here  for  months  V^ 

"  Gussie  Poole !"  in  a  disgusted  tone.  "  My  dear  child,  what  an 
idea  I  Oliver  always  finds  her  such  an  infliction ;  and  he  hates  people 
being  here  during  his  visits." 

"  Gussie  will  not  be  in  his  way :  she  is  always  with  me  or  Harry,'' 
returned  his  wife,  in  a  pleading  tone.  ''  I  had  such  a  forlorn  litde 
note  from  her  this  morning :  she  has  lost  her  situation^  the  people  are 
going  abroad,  and  she  is  so  miserable  with  that  step-mother  of  hers. 
She  lives  in  Drayoott,  Elsie,  and  we  could  drive  over  in  the  wagon- 
ette to-morrow  and  fetch  her.'' 

"  But  why  to-morrow  ?  You  know  we  are  going  to  dine  at  The 
Hut.     If  you  must  have  her,  she  could  come  the  next  day." 

'^  Oh,  I  shall  take  her  to  The  Hut ;  you  know  Bab  always  expects 
us  to  bring  our  guests,"  and  now  Mrs.  Bomney's  eyes  b^an  to  elisten 
with  mischief.  ^^  Don't  be  tiresome,  dear,  and  thwart  my  Tittle  scheme : 
I  have  set  my  heart  on  taking  Gussie."  Then  the  Squire  burst  into  a 
great  laugh. 

*^  So  that  is  your  little  game,  Kitty  ?  You  silly  woman,  do  you 
suppose  Bab,  with  all  his  oddities,  will  fall  in  love  with  that  washed- 
out  little  creature  ?    Besides,  he  has  seen  her." 

"  Indeed  he  has  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Bomney.  "  Gussie  has  only 
stayed  with  us  once,  and  Bab  was  away ;  and  she  is  a  good  little  thing, 
and  not  really  plain,  if  she  had  enough  to  eat  and  her  clothes  were  not 
so  shabby." 

**  Pshaw !  Well,  do  as  you  like."  And  the  Squire  turned  on  his 
heel.  Catherine's  proUg^  were  legion,  and  they  were  none  of  them 
too  well  dressed,  but  he  secretly  chuckled  over  the  idea  that  Bab, 
who  was  a  gentleman  in  spite  of  his  eccentricities,  and  came  of  an 
old  family,  should  cast  admiring  eyes  on  a  little  pale-faced  girl  like 
Gussie. 

^^  I  am  half  in  joke  and  half  in  earnest,"  went  on  Mrs.  Bomney,  as 
she  followed  Elsie  into  her  room.  '^  I  have  such  a  fellow-feeling  for 
poor  Gussie,  she  is  such  a  good  little  soul,  such  a  hard-working,  noble 
little  creature,  quite  a  heroine  in  her  small  way,  and  she  has  one  of 
the  typical  fairy-tale  sort  of  step-mother ;  but,"  checking  herself,  "  I 
will  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  that  woman." 

*'  And  she  is  a  governess?" 

'*  Yes,  a  daily  governess,  a  poor  little  half-educated  drudge,  for  she 
has  been  earning  her  own  livelihood  ever  since  she  was  fifteen.  The 
fiither  was  a  curate  at  St.  Paul's ;  before  he  married  again  they  were 
fairly  comfortable ;  but  a  large  young  family  drained  his  resources ; 
he  only  died  three  years  ago,  and  since  then  thev  have  been  terribly 
pinched.  It  really  goes  to  my  heart  to  see  Gussie  s  shabby  frocks.  I 
used  to  give  her  a  new  gown  now  and  then,  and  you  should  have  seen 
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the  poor  girl's  gratitude ;  bat  this  year  I  have  had  nothing  to  spare 
for  Gussie." 

"  I  have  a  good  idea,"  returned  Elsie,  who  was  very  generous  by 
nature.  "  Could  I  not  give  her  one  of  my  dresses  ?  Holbrook  has 
put  in  far  too  many ;  I  shall  never  want  them  all,  and  I  should  not 
like  Oliver  to  think  me  too  extravagant,  as  he  notioes  everything  I 
wear.  Shall  I  show  you  my  dresses,  Mrs.  Romney  ?  and  then  you 
can  choose  the  one  you  think  most  suitable,  and  perhaps  your  maid 
could  make  it  fit  Miss  Poole." 

"  You  are  a  darling,"  returned  Mrs.  Romney,  oveijoyed  at  this 
proposition.  ^'Now  I  come  to  think  about  it,  Gussie  is  just  your 
height,  only  she  is  much  thinner.  You  will  be  a  real  fairy  godmother, 
Elsie,  and  my  poor  Cinderella  will  be  transformed.  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  Uussie  should  look  quite  pretty,  for  she  has  an  interesting 
little  face." 

"  She  must  be  made  to  believe  that  the  dress  is  your  present,"  re- 
turned Elsie,  earnestly :  ''  she  could  not  accept  a  gifl  from  a  perfect 
stranger."     And  Mrs.  Romney  agreed  to  this. 

It  was  not  very  easy  to  make  the  selection,  but  at  last  Mrs.  Rom- 
ney fixed  on  a  dainty  white  frock  trimmed  with  beautiful  embroidery ; 
it  was  far  too  good,  she  observed,  but  all  Elsie's  gowns  were  perfect ; 
but  it  had  one  advantage  over  the  others,  that  it  would  wash. 

''  I  can  spare  that  blue  cotton  as  well,"  returned  Elsie,  magnani- 
mously ;  "  it  is  very  pretty,  and  I  bought  it  in  Paris,  but  I  can  easily 
do  without  it  There  is  a  bat  that  matches  it.  Do  take  it,  Mrs.  Rom- 
ney. I  can  buy  a  dozen  new  gowns  if  I  like,  and  Uncle  George  will 
only  call  me  an  extravagant  puss.  I  should  love  Miss  Poole  to  have 
them."  And,  after  a  great  deal  of  persuasion,  Mrs.  Romney  consented 
to  avail  herself  of  Elsie's  generosity. 

She  mystified  Oliver  by  calling  Elsie  the  fairy  godmother  all  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  though  she  refused  to  enlighten  him  about  the 
origin  of  the  title  and  teased  him  unmercifully  about  Gussie. 

A  letter  was  sent  by  hand  to  Draycott,  and  the  servant  brought 
back  Gussie's  reply.     Mrs.  Romney  showed  it  to  Elsie  that  evening : 

*'Dear,  dear  Mrs.  Romney,"  wrote  Gussie,  "how  good  you  are! 
I  was  quite  miserable  and  hopeless  when  I  woke  this  morning.  I 
could  not  see  the  least  little  bit  of  comfort  anywhere :  things  have 
been  getting  worse  lately,  and  I  have  cried  myself  to  sleep  every  night 
When  I  showed  your  note  to  mamma,  she  made  no  objection  to  my 
coming ;  I  dare  say  that  in  her  heart  she  is  glad  to  get  rid  of  me  for  a 
day  or  two :  so  I  will  be  quite  ready  for  you  to-morrow  morning. 

"  Yours  most  gratefully  and  lovingly, 

"  Gussie." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

A  MODEBN  GINDEBEIiliA. 

Where's  the  eook  ?  is  sapper  ready,  the  house  trimmed^  rashes  strewed,  eobwebs  swept  ? 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

The  Squire  asked  Oliver  to  ride  with  him  the  next  morning  to  see 
a  new  bam  that  had  just  been  erected  on  the  farm :  so  Mrs.  Romney 
and  Elsie  went  alone  to  Draycott 

Gussie  was  to  be  ready  for  them  by  twelve  o'clock :  so,  as  there 
was  half  an  hour  to  spare,  Mrs.  Romney  proposed  that  they  should 
utilize  the  time  by  laying  in  a  stock  of  stationery  that  was  needed  for 
household  use. 

Mrs.  Romney  had  almost  completed  her  purchases  at  the  stationer's, 
and  Elsie  was  amusing  herself  at  the  opposite  counter  by  turning  over 
some  pictorial  papers,  when  a  young  girl  entered  the  shop  and  took  up 
her  position  beside  her. 

Elsie  was  too  much  engrossed  with  the  Oraphio  to  notice  her  at 
first,  until  a  remarkably  sweet  voice  reached  her  ear,  when  she  turned 
round  and  regarded  her  rather  curiously ;  at  the  same  moment  Mrs* 
Romney  rose  hastily,  and,  after  a  few  words  spoken  in  a  low  tone  to 
the  man  who  was  serving  her,  left  the  shop  witnout  taking  any  notice 
of  Elsie. 

The  girl  was  shabbily  dressed  in  a  pink  cotton  that  was  evidently 
outgrown  and  had  been  frequently  washed.  She  looked  about  fourteen, 
though  she  was  rather  tall  for  that  age,  and  her  face  was  thin  and 
singularly  careworn.  She  had  soft,  pathetic-looking  Uue  eyes,  and  a 
long  plait  of  fidr  hair  fell  to  her  waist  She  looked  at  Elsie  in  a  shy 
admiring  way ;  probably  she  had  never  seen  such  a  dainty  little  person 
before ;  then  she  gave  her  attention  to  a  book  she  was  selecting. 

'^  We  have  had  that  already.  Will  you  please  show  me  something 
else? — one  of  TroUope's  or  Kingsley's  will  do——''  but  at  this  moment 
Elsie  missed  Mrs.  Romney. 

"  Mrs.  Carfiuc  is  outside,"  observed  the  shopman,  noticing  her  sur- 
prise, and  Elsie  found  her  inspecting  some  childish  garments  in  the 
window  of  the  baby-linen  shop. 

"Do  you  think  those  pinafores  pretty?"  she  asked,  as  Elsie  joined 
her.  "  Would  they  do  for  Harry  ?  Do  you  mind  going  in  and  asking 
the  price  while  I  go  back  for  a  moment  ?  I  have  forgotten  something. 
Gret  Mrs.  Julius  to  show  you  her  stock,  and  I  will  be  with  yon  in  a 
moment." 

Elsie  did  as  she  was  bid  ;  the  pinafores  were  very  pretty,  and  she 
put  aside  three  for  Mrs.  Romney's  inspection;  but  more  than  ten 
minutes  elapsed  before  Mrs.  Romney  made  her  appearance.  Elsie 
went  to  the  door  once  to  see  if  she  were  coming ;  to  her  surprise,  she 
was  standing  on  the  pavement  talking  to  the  girl  in  the  pink  cotton. 
When  she  saw  Elsie  she  left  off  talking,  and  joined  her  at  once. 

"  Have  I  been  long  ?"  she  said,  hurriedly.  ^^  I  am  so  sorry  to  keep 
you,  Elsie,  and  we  shall  be  late  for  Gussie.  Let  me  see  those  pinafores. 
Yes,  they  will  do  very  nicely.  Please  put  them  up,  Mrs.  Julius,  and 
we  will  take  them  with  us." 
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^'  Who  was  that  girl  ?"  asked  Elsie,  rather  inquisitively. 

"  Oh,  she  is  a  young  proUg^  of  mine/'  returned  Mrs.  Romnqr, 
carelessly.  '^  I  have  plenty  of  friends  in  Drayoott/'  and  her  tone  some- 
how made  Elsie  feel  that  she  had  been  too  curious.  The  next  moment 
she  recollected  the  Squire's  speech  '^  about  the  overgrown  child  in  pink 
cotton."  It  must  be  the  same  girl  that  Mr.  Lockhart  had  seen  yes- 
terday. 

Mrs.  Bomn^  was  rather  quiet  until  they  reached  their  destination, 
a  small  uninviting  house,  with  an  untidy  garden.  As  the  wagonette 
stopped,  the  door  opened,  and  a  rough-looking  maid-of-all-work  brought 
out  a  shabby  brown  portmanteau ;  a  young  lady  followed  her,  whom 
Mrs.  Romney  welcomed  very  kindly. 

'^  Jump  in,  Gussie,  or  we  shall  be  late  for  luncheon.  This  is  my 
little  sister-in-law  to  be, — Elsie  Yaughan ;  she  and  I  are  great  friencus 
already. — Elsie,  I  have  told  you  all  about  Oussie,  so  you  need  not  treat 
her  as  a  stranger ;  we  must  all  be  as  mernr  as  possible." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  Miss  Vaughan,"  returned  Gussie, 
shyly.  What  a  radiant  young  princess  she  looked  to  Gussie,  sitting 
opposite  to  her  in  her  shabby  brown  gown  I  but  Elsie  regarded  her 
very  kindly. 

Miss  Poole  was  certainly  a  plain  little  person,  she  thought,  and  that 
old  brown  frock  was  hideous ;  but  she  had  nice  eyes,  and  gentle  un- 
assuming manners,  and  there  was  something  very  natural  and  artless 
about  her ;  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  get  fond  of  her,  she  was  sure 
of  that 

"  I  nearly  cried  with  joy  when  I  read  your  letter,"  Gussie  was 
saying.  ^^  Three  whole  days  at  the  Frythe  with  you  and  dear  Lady 
Carfax  and  Harry — ah !  how  happy  I  shall  be  1"  And  a  soft  color 
came  into  the  thin  girlish  cheeks  that  had  lost  their  roundness. 

"  And  my  husband, — ^you  have  not  forgotten  my  husband,  Gussie?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  in  Gussie's  most  impressive  voice.  "  Mr.  CarfiuE  is 
always  so  kind  to  me ;  but  I  am  rather  afraid  of  him ;  he  is  so  grand- 
looking  and  splendid  altogether  that  I  never  know  what  to  say  to  him." 
And  Mrs.  Romney  laughed  at  this. 

"  Oh,  we  all  Imow  how  you  admire  the  Squire  j  but  really,  Gussie, 
you  must  try  and  get  over  your  awe  of  menkind. — She  is  afraid  of 
Oliver  too,  Elsie ;  she  is  as  quiet  as  a  mouse  when  either  of  them  is  in 
the  room,  and  yet  she  will  ciiatter  to  me  and  Gran  for  the  hour  to- 
gether.— We  are  all  going  out  to  dinner  to-night,  Gussie,"  she  con- 
tinued, *^  and  I  shall  take  you  under  my  wing.  I  have  told  you  about 
Mr.  Lockhart,  what  a  good  little  man  he  is.  I  don't  believe  Bab  was 
ever  out  of  temper  in  his  life,  and  he  does  the  kindest  and  most  gener- 
ous actions ;  he  is  not  handsome,  certainly,  but  he  is  as  good  as  gold." 

As  Mrs.  Romney  made  this  laudatory  speech,  a  shade  passed  over 
Gussie's  &ce,  and  a  distressed  look  came  into  her  eyes. 

*^  You  are  very  kind,  dear  Mrs.  Romney,"  she  stammered,  "  and  I 
should  dearly  love  to  go  with  you,  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  been  to  a 
real  party,  but — but — "  and  now  there  were  actual  tears  in  the  poor 
girl's  eyes,  '*  you  had  better  leave  me  behind.  I  should  only  disgrace 
you.     I  have  nothing  proper  to  wear." 
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**  Tut !  nonsense !"  returned  Mrs.  Romney,  vigorously.  '*  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  Cinderella  and  the  fairy  godmother?  Just  wait  a  little. 
I  am  going  to  bring  out  a  fresh  edition  of  the  dear  old  tale.  I  am 
going  to  play  the  part  of  fairy  godmother  myself^  and  you  shall  be 
taraeid  into  a  real  princess.'^  And  as  Gnssie  looked  at  her  with  puz- 
zled eyeSy  she  patted  her  on  the  shoulder^  and  told  her  to  be  patient, 
like  a  good  girl. 

Two  hours  afterwards,  as  Elsie  was  swinging  lazily  in  a  hammock 
under  the  elm-trees,  Gussie  came  in  search  of  her,  to  tell  her  a  most 
wonderful  piece  of  news. 

**  Oh,  Miss  Yaughan,''  she  burst  out,  and  her  cheeks  were  burning 
with  excitement,  ^^  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  kindness  I'^  And  there- 
upon Gussie  related  to  her  amused  auditor  how  Mrs.  Romney  had  taken 
her  into  her  room,  and  shown  her  the  loveliest  and  daintiest  of  gowns  that 
she  was  to  wear  to-nieht,  and  not  only  that, — and  Gnssie's  eyes  looked 
twice  their  ordinary  size, — but  there  were  such  a  beautiful  blue  dress 
and  hat,  prettier  than  any  that  she  had  ever  seen  in  her  life,  which  Mrs. 
Bomney  had  told  her  that  she  was  to  wear  at  the  tennis-party  the  fol* 
lowing  afternoon,  '^  and  she  was  quite  anery  with  me  when  I  could  not 
help  crying  over  such  kindness/'  finished  Gussie,  little  dreaming  that 
the  real  benefactor  was  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  the  hammock 
before  her. 

**  Little  Miss  Poole  looks  dowdier  than  ever,*'  observed  the  Squire, 
when  he  joined  his  wife  in  the  drawing-room.  ^^  Upon  my  word,  Kitty, 
you  are  not  showing  your  usual  tact  and  sense.     Fancy  putting  that 

file  washed-out  little  creature  in  her  shabby  frock  beside  Elsie  Yaughan  I 
saw  Elsie  just  now,  and  she  looked  perfectly  charmine.  Bab,  with 
all  his  good  nature,  will  never  look  twice  at  Miss  Poole. 

^^  Bab  is  far  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  neglect  any  of  his  guests,^' 
returned  Mrs.  Bomney,  tranquilly. — "  So  you  are  ready,  Gussie,  my 
dear?''  as  the  door  opened,  and  a  slim  white  figure  hesitated  on  the 
threshold.  Gussie  in  ner  humility  hardly  knew  how  to  comport  herself 
in  her  new  finery. 

The  Squire  checked  an  exclamation  with  difficulty ;  then  he  coughed 
slightly  and  rearranged  his  button-hole  bouquet  This  smooth-haired 
little  nrl  with  smiling  eyes,  who  was  dressed  so  prettily,  could  not  be 
Miss  i^oole !  Cinderella  transformed  into  the  princess  was  hardly  a 
more  startling  transformation  than  the  poor  little  governess  in  her 
shabby  brown  frock,  changed  into  this  well-dressed  young  lady. 

Gussie's  blushes  were  wonderfully  becoming :  her  little  white  throat 
swelled  with  innocent  pride ;  if  only  her  step-mother  could  have  seen 
her,  and  Laura  and  Connie  and  the  boys,  they  would  not  have  called 
her  Muff  then,  the  sobriquet  by  which  Gussie  was  known  at  home. 

"  Miss  Yaughan  quite  started  when  she  saw  me,''  whispered  Gussie 
to  her  friend.  *^  Dear,  dear  Mrs.  Bomney,  how  happy  you  have  made 
me !     I  know  I  shall  enioy  myself  this  evening." 

*'  I  have  taken  the  lioerty  of  bringing  a  friend  who  is  staying  with 
me,"  observed  Mrs.  Bomney,  when  lUb  met  them  at  the  door.  ^^  You 
have  never  seen  Miss  Poole  before."  And  the  little  man  rubbed  his 
hands  and  looked  excessively  pleased. 
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'^ The  more  the  merrier,  eh.  Squire?  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  at 
The  Hut,  Miss  Poole."  And  Mr.  Lockhart  beamed  all  over,  while 
Oossie  blushed  very  prettily.  No  one  had  ever  blushed  before  when 
Bab  made  his  little  speeches,  and  Rab  positively  thrilled  with  satis&c- 
tioD  as  Gussie  looked  at  him  with  gentle  plaintive  eyes. 

'^  You  are  very  kind/'  she  &ltered,  and  as  Rab  ushered  them  into 
the  drawing-room  and  went  off  'n  search  of  Mrs.  Brattle  he  felt  two 
inches  taller. 

'^  What  a  beautiful  room  !"  whispered  Gussie  as  she  followed  Mrs. 
Bomney  into  a  recess,  while  the  Squire,  who  had  grown  wary  by  ex- 
perience, piloted  Elsie  round  comers  and  between  cabinets  until  he 
reached  a  massive  oak  settle,  when  he  seated  himself  with  a  sigh  of 
relief.  Elsie  glanced  round  her  curiously,  but  she  did  not  echo  Gnssie's 
speech :  to  her  the  low,  quaintly-shaped  room  was  overcrowded  with 
furniture, — Chippendale  chairs  and  tables,  carved  cabinets  loaded  peril- 
ously with  old  china,  lamps,  clocks,  pictures  on  easels,  blocking  op  all 
available  space. 

"  When  I  once  take  my  seat,"  observed  the  Squire,  solemnly,  **I 
never  move,  on  principle.  I  broke  a  valuable  china  dish  last  time  I 
was  here ;  and  the  time  before  I  knocked  over  an  easel.  How  any 
man  can  live  in  such  a  heap  of  furniture  passes  my  comprehension. 
Ah,  there  goes  the  gong,  and  here  is  our  host.  I  have  got  to  take  you 
in  to  dinner,  Elsie.  You  must  not  take  my  arm :  it  would  be  dangerous : 
follow  me  closely,  and  I  will  get  you  safely  out  of  the  room." 

The  Squire  always  took  the  foot  of  the  table  on  these  occasions,  and 
Elsie  sat  by  him.  Gussie,  as  the  stranger,  found  herself  placed  on  the 
left  hand  of  her  host.  She  was  very  shy  at  first,  and  talked  in  mono- 
syllables. Rab  in  his  evening  attire  with  diamond  studs,  and  a  flashing 
ring  on  his  little  finger,  seemed  very  grand  and  formidable  in  Gussie's 
eyes,  but  before  dinner  was  over  she  was  chatting  to  him  in  her  usual 
artless  way. 

Rab  was  rather  curious  about  his  new  guest :  he  plied  her  with 
questions, — if  she  lived  in  Draycott  why  had  they  not  met  before  ?  he 
was  positive  that  he  had  never  seen  her ;  where  had  she  hidden  her- 
self all  this  time?  and  then  Gussie  with  many  blushes  avowed  that  she 
had  seen  Mr.  Lockhart  more  than  once;  did  he  not  drive  into  Dray- 
cott in  a  dog-cart  with  a  beautiful  bay  mare  ?  Oh,  yes,  he  had  passed 
her  more  than  once  as  she  went  to  her  teaching ;  did  not  Mr.  Lookhart 
know  that  she  was  a  governess, — the  daily  governess?  had  not  Mrs. 
Romney  told  him  ?  And  Gussie  grew  crimson,  as  though  she  had  been 
detected  in  a  fault. 

Before  the  evening  was  out,  Rab  knew  all  about  Gussie's  troubles, 
— ^the  hard,  bitter-tempered  step-mother  and  the  mischievous  unruly 
brothers  and  sisters.  ^^  They  call  her  Muff,  and  tease  her  most  un- 
mercifully, and  she  is  so  gooa  to  them.  Gussie  has  the  sweetest  nature ; 
she  is  the  most  heroic  little  creature,"  continued  Mrs.  Romney,  weaving 
her  harmless  little  web  round  clumsy  slow-witted  Rab.  "  You  must 
ask  her  to  sing.  No,  I  have  not  brought  any  songs  to-night ;  I  have 
left  them  to  the  girls."  But,  as  Elsie  could  not  be  found,  Oliver 
having  decoyed  her  out  into  the  garden,  Gussie  sang  one  song  afW 
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another,  in  a  freshy  sweet  little  voice,  that  went  straight  to  Bab's 
heart. 

Naoghtj  Arachne  got  him  into  her  oomer  again  while  Elsie  and 
Gossie  were  putting  on  their  hats. 

'^  We  have  had  a  delightful  evening.  You  have  been  verj  kind 
and  attentive  to  poor  little  Miss  Poole,  Bab,  and  I  assure  you  your 
kindness  will  not  be  thrown  away.  Gussie  thinks  everything  beauti- 
ful :  she  told  me  just  now  that  Mr.  Loekhart  had  such  taste,  and  that 
she  was  sure  he  was  very  clever  to  have  so  many  books.  You  may  be 
sure  that  I  did  not  undeceive  her.  I  dare  say  she  thinks  that  you 
have  read  them  all.  Gussie  is  such  a  dear,  simple  child,  and  believes 
everything.     Do  you  think  her  pretty,  Bab  ?    Of  course  she  is  not  as 

Eretty  as  Elsie,  but  she  has  a  nice  little  face.     If  Gussie  were  only 
appy,  and  had  the  chances  of  other  girls,  a  good,  kind  husband  to 

take  care  of  her Oh,  are  you  ready,  eirls  ?     Please  don't  wait  for 

me.  Bab  will  walk  across  with  me.  Yon  may  stay  with  me,  if  you 
like,  Gussie,  unless  you  prefer  to  go  with  my  husband.''  And,  as 
Gussie  chose  to  remain  with  her  friend,  the  three  walked  home  very 
happily  in  the  moonlight. 

'*Well,  Gussie,  have  you  enioyed  yourself?  Have  you  had  a 
happy  evening?  Poor  Mr.  Loekhart  makes  a  capital  host,  does  he 
not?  But  it  is  very  sad  to  see  that  pretty  little  house  without  a 
mistress." 

^^  Why  does  not  Mr.  Loekhart  marry  ?"  asked  Gussie,  bashfully, 
and  Mrs.  Bomney  returned  an  evasive  answer :  not  for  worlds  would 
she  tell  the  eirl  that  to  her  knowledge  Bab  had  made  fruitless  offers  to 
more  than  nve  ladies.  She  questioned  Gussie  skilfully,  and  elicited 
the  fact  that  Bab  was  not  plain  in  Gussie's  eyes.  '^  He  is  not  hand- 
some," continued  Gussie,  innocently,  '^  but  I  think  he  is  very  pleasant- 
looking,  and  he  has  so  much  expression."  And  Mrs.  Bomney  retailed 
this  speech  to  the  much-flattered  Bab :  evidently  prominent  light-blue 
eyes  were  quite  to  Gussie's  taste,  and  hence  it  was  a  forgone  conclusion 
in  Mrs.  Bomney's  opinion. 

CHAPTER  X. 

EIBIE'S  POST. 

When  the  tea  is  ealm,  all  boats  alike 
Show  mastenhip  in  floating. 

(hriolan%u. 

There  was  a  large  garden-party  at  the  Frythe  the  next  afternoon. 
It  was  given  in  Elsie's  honor,  and  people  came  from  a  distance  to 
inspect  uie  young  heiress :  in  his  friends'  opinion  Captain  Carfax  had 
done  remarkably  well  for  himself,  and  he  was  making  a  far  better 
match  than  his  brother  had  done.  Mrs.  Bomney  was  a  charming 
woman,  but  no  one  knew  anything  about  her  people :  gossip  reported 
that  she  had  been  a  governess,  ana  that  her  poverty  had  been  so  great 
that  even  her  wedding  outfit  had  been  paid  for  by  the  Squire. 

Happily  unconscious  of  these  remarks,  Mrs.  Bomney  received  her 
guests  with  her  usual  large-hearted  hospitality.  The  Squire,  who  was 
Vol.  LI.— 86 
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very  sociable  by  nature,  dearly  loved  to  gather  his  friends  and  neighbors 
round  him  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  it  was  his  wife's  delight  to 
carry  out  his  wishes.  She  was  an  excellent  manager,  and  the  dinners 
and  other  entertainments  at  the  Fry  the  were  always  admirably  arranged. 
Mrs.  Bomney  was  an  ideal  hostess ;  she  was  so  full  of  life  and  spirits, 
so  anxious  that  her  guests  should  enjoy  themselves  and  feel  at  home, 
that  no  one  could  feel  n^lected  or  out  in  the  cold. 

The  Squire  was  a  genial  host,  but  he  was  not  equal  to  his  wife ;  he 
preferred  to  talk  to  his  special  cronies  or  to  get  into  snue  corners  with 
a  favorite  guest  and  admire  his  wife's  graceful  figure  as  she  flitted  from 
one  group  to  another.  '^  Look  at  her/'  he  said  once  to  his  mother : 
'^  she  finds  something  to  say  to  every  one.  She  is  not  even  bored  hj 
that  deaf  old  Lady  Martin.  Catherine  is  so  human ;  she  declares  she 
likes  everybody,  and  upon  my  word  I  believe  she  does :  Jews,  Turks, 
Infidels,  she  would  have  a  kind  speech  for  them  all.  I  call  her  my 
Lady  Bountiful  sometimes,  and  the  name  just  fits  her."  ^^  Well, 
Kit^,"  catching  hold  of  her  as  she  was  about  to  pass  him  with  a 
smile,  "  what  are  vou  after  now  ?  You  will  wear  yourself  out  trying 
to  be  in  a  dozen  places  at  once." 

'^  Please  do  not  keep  me,  dear,"  with  an  anxious  glance  at  a  knot  of 
people  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn  :  ^^  we  are  going  to  get  up  a  game  of 
croquet  for  the  elderly  people, — married  vermis  single, — and  I  am  look- 
ing ail  over  the  place  for  old  Miss  Davison.  Have  you  seen  her,  Bom- 
ney ?"  enforcing  her  question  with  an  impatient  little  shake  of  his  arm. 
"  What  are  you  looking  at?"  petulantly,  as  he  r^arded  her  with  tender 
amusement.  "  Something  is  wrong  with  my  dress :  I  have  torn  some 
lace,  I  suppose?" 

"  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  your  dress,  my  Lady  Bountiful," 
returned  the  Squire.  "  Don't  ask  me  to  go  after  old  Miss  Davison :  I 
detest  her.  She  was  in  the  tea-tent  five  minutes  ago."  *'  There,  she  is 
off;  did  you  ever  see  such  a  piece  of  quicksilver,  mother?  Now  she 
has  gone  to  say  pretty  things  to  that  spiteful  old  woman,  and  I  have 
reason  to  know,"  dropping  his  voice  and  looking  cautiously  round  him, 
'^  that  she  is  the  little  bird  who  makes  all  those  nasty  remarks  about 
Catherine." 

"It  is  a  fine  gathering.  Most  of  our  friends  are  here,"  he  re- 
marked, complacently,  as  he  and  Elsie  walked  down  the  lawn  later  on, 
after  a  most  exciting  set  of  tennis :  Oliver  and  a  certain  Miss  Walde- 
grave  had  been  their  opponents,  and  the  Squire  and  Elsie  had  won. 
*' Catherine  said  we  had  better  have  a  large  affair  while  we  were  about 
it ;  and  she  was  right,  as  usual.  We  got  the  band  over  from  Dray- 
cott, — a  good  band  always  fetches  people, — and  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  young  people  begin  dancing  presently.  Is  it  not  an 
animated  scene, — ^all  those  gay  dresses,  ana  the  tents,  and  the  beds  of 
flowers  ?" 

"  It  is  very  pretty,"  returned  Elsie,  dreamily.  "  Look  at  that  boat- 
ful of  children  on  the  lake,  and  the  swans  gliding  in  their  wake,  and 
those  dear  little  things  dancing  under  the  trees.  Every  one  looks  so 
happy.  Ah  !  there  is  littie  Miss  Poole  sitting  under  the  acacia  with 
Mr.  Lockhart." 
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''  By  Jove,  yes,  and  tbey  have  been  playing  three  sets :  apon  my 
word,  Bab  is  going  it/^ 

"  Miss  Poole  is  not  a  good  player/'  returned  Elsie,  demurely,  **  but 
Mr.  Lockhart  does  not  seem  to  mind.  I  beard  bim  comforting  her  just 
now :  he  was  telling  her  that  she  only  wanted  practice  and  assurance. 
It  was  so  amusing  to  hear  him ;  and  Miss  Poole  was  so  humble  and 
grateful.*' 

"  Elsie,  we  want  you  to  make  up  another  set,"  observed  Oliver,  who 
now  joined  them.  But  Elsie  demurred :  she  was  tired ;  she  bad  been 
playing  most  of  the  afternoon ;  Oliver  must  find  another  partner ;  she 
would  sit  down  in  the  shade  and  rest  herself.  No,  the  Squire  need  not 
stay  with  her ;  she  did  not  mind  being  alone. 

"  I  don't  care  about  playing  myself,"  was  Oliver's  reply.  "  Sup- 
pose you  take  my  place,  Romney.  I  will  just  hunt  up  Miss  Walde- 
grave, — she  was  sitting  in  the  veranda, — and  then  I  will  come  back  to 
you,  Elsie."  But  Elsie  pretended  not  to  hear  this,  and  when  they  were 
out  of  sight  she  got  up  and  strolled  down  a  secluded  shrubbery  path 
that  led  to  the  eate.  She  was  tired  and  over-excited,  and  longed  for  a 
few  minutes'  solitude.  Oliver  would  soon  find  her.  She  was  weary  of 
listening  to  pretty  speeches,  of  feeling  herself  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes. 
It  was  delicious  to  find  herself  alone  with  the  birds  who  were  twitter- 
ing round  her :  the  music  sounded  better  when  it  was  softened  by  the 
distance.  And  here  Elsie's  musings  were  suddenly  checked.  She  had 
heard  no  footstep, — not  even  the  rustle  of  a  dress, — but  a  turn  in  the 
shrubbery  brought  her  face  to  fiice  with  a  young  girl.  Elsie's  startled 
exclamation  was  faintly  re-echoed,  and  the  girl  pressed  nervously 
aeainst  the  hedge.  She  stammered  a  sort  of  frightened  apology  to 
£Isie. 

*^  The  gate  was  open,  and  I  walked  up  the  path  a  little  way  to  listen 
to  the  music :  it  sounded  so  beautiful,  and  no  one  stopped  me.  I  meant 
no  harm." 

"  You  are  not  one  of  the  guests,  then  ?  No,  of  course  not,"  with  a 
glance  at  the  shabby  pink  cotton.  Elsie's  quick  eyes  had  recognized 
her  at  once :  it  was  the  same  youn^  girl  who  had  been  choosing  books 
at  the  library :  there  was  no  mistaking  the  thin,  anxious  face  and  the 
large,  wistful  blue  eyes.    She  was  Mrs.  Romney's  protSgSe. 

''You  are  doing  no  harm  at  all,"  she  went  on,  with  sudden  anima- 
tion. "  If  you  come  with  me  a  little  farther  up  this  path  you  will 
have  a  view  of  the  house  and  lawn.  No  one  will  see  you,"  as  the  girl 
shrunk  back  in  manifest  alarm,  ''  and  it  is  such  a  pretty  sight :  the 
children  are  dancing  under  the  trees,  and  the  lawn  is  covered  with 
people :  you  can  just  peep  through  the  bushes  and  see  it  all." 

"  Are  you  sure  no  one  will  see  me  ?"  returned  the  girl,  anxiously, 
and  Elsie  a^in  noticed  the  sweetness  of  her  voice.  ''  I  do  want  to  see 
it  all  dreadfully, — the  lake,  and  the  house, — but  I  am  afraid  that  I  am 
doing  wrong." 

"  What  nonsense !"  returned  Elsie,  with  peremptory  good  nature. 
''  Come  with  me ;  I  am  staying  in  the  house,  so  no  one  will  question  us ; 
the  view  is  only  a  few  yards  farther :  there  is  a  break  in  the  bushes,  and 
you  can  see  everything."    And  the  girl  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded. 
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She  followed  Elsie  doeely,  almost  holding  her  breath,  as  she  stole  after 
her  with  noiseless  footsteps.  When  they  had  gained  their  hiding-place, 
she  stood  beside  her  as  though  she  were  riveted  to  the  spot. 

"  How  beautiful  1*'  she  murmured,  presently,  "  It  is  fer  more 
beautiful  than  I  thought.  That  lovely  lake,  and  the  trees  dipping 
their  branches  into  the  water,  and  that  long  veranda  with  all  tiioee 
climbing  looses,  and  all  those  windows  shining  like  gold.  What  a  great 
house !  And  then  all  those  fine  people,  so  grandly  dressed  !  It  is 
like  a  picture." 

"  I  knew  you  would  be  pleased,"  returned  Elsie,  in  a  friendly  voice. 
'^  The  Fry  the  is  a  very  nice  old-fashioned  house,  but  I  do  not  call  it 
grand." 

''It  seems  so  to  me;  but  perhaps  you  are  used  to  fine  houses.'' 
And  here  the  girl  looked  at  her  shyly.  This  beautifully-dressed  young 
lady  was  very  kind  to  her,  but  Elsie  only  laughed,  and  played  with  the 
flowers  in  her  hand  :  she  carried  a  posy  of  loosely-tied  roses  that  Oliver 
had  given  her,  and  that  harmonized  with  her  dress. 

"  You  are  pulling  that  lovely  rose  to  pieces  1"  exclaimed  the  girl,  in 
a  distressed  tone.     "  I  am  so  fond  of  flowers,  and " 

"  Eva !  what  on  earth  are  you  doing  here  ?"  asked  a  reproachful 
voice  beside  them,  and  both  girls  started  violently.  Mrs.  Romney  was 
standing  in  the  path  with  a  perturbed  look  in  her  eyes ;  the  girl  turned 
peroeptioly  paler. 

''  I  only  walked  a  little  way  up  the  path  to  listen  to  the  music," 
she  faltered.     "  I  am  very  sorry.    I  meant  no  harm." 

"You  must  not  be  angry  with  her,"  interposed  Elsie,  for  she 
thought  Mrs.  Bomney's  manner  was  unnecessarily  stern,  and  the  poor 
child  looked  terribly  frightened.  "She  was  only  just  inside  the  gate, 
and  I  brought  her  here  to  have  a  peep  at  the  gay  scene.  She  has  done 
no  harm  at  all."     But  Mrs.  Bomney  s  displeasure  was  not  lessened. 

"  You  promised  me  never  to  come  near  the  place,  Eva,"  was  her 
severe  answer.  "You  have  broken  your  word.  How  can  I  trust 
you  again  ?"     But  here  the  poor  girl  burst  into  tears. 

"  1  only  wanted  to  see  it  once ;  I ^" 

"Never  mind,"  returned  Mrs.  Romney,  hastily;  "you  must  go 
now,  and  I  will  talk  to  you  another  time."  And  she  put  her  hand  on 
her  arm  to  enforce  her  words,  but  I^lsie  pushed  by  her. 

"  There,  you  shall  have  my  flowers.  Please  do  not  cry ;  you  have 
done  nothing  wrong.  Mrs.  Romney  has  no  right  to  be  so  hard  with 
you." 

"  Gk)  away,  Elsie,  and  leave  me  to  manage  my  own  business."  But 
Mrs.  Romney's  good  humor  had  returned.  "  Come,  Eva,  I  will  walk 
with  you  to  the  gate :  quick,  or  I  shall  be  missed."  Elsie  hesitated 
for  a  moment,  and  then  she  followed  them  more  slowly.  "  I  may  as 
well  wait  for  Mrs.  Romney,"  she  said  to  herself,  but  before  she  had 
gone  many  yards  she  changed  her  mind.  Mrs.  Romney  might  be 
vexed  with  her :  she  might  consider  herself  watched.  She  was  about 
to  retrace  her  steps,  when  she  saw  Mrs.  Romney  stop  and  put  her  arms 
round  the  girl.  "  Don't  do  it  again,"  she  heard  her  say.  "  No,  I  am 
not  really  angry  with  you ;  it  was  thoughtless,  but  I  forgive  you ;" 
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and  as  she  spoke  Elsie  saw  her  pass  a  caressing  hand  down  the  fair 
plait  of  hair.  Elsie  turned  away  quickly,  and  the  next  minute  she 
met  Oliver. 

^^  So  I  have  caught  my  bird  at  last/'  he  said^  drawing  her  hand 
through  his  arm.  '^  You  wanted  to  escape  me,  or  you  would  never 
have  taken  refuge  in  these  damp  shrubberies :  no  one  ever  walks  in 
them.  Now  I  am  going  to  punish  you  for  daring  to  play  me  such  a 
trick.  Why/'  with  a  sudden  change  of  tone,  "  you  have  dropped  your 
roses,  Elsie.  I  will  go  back  and  look  for  them.''  But  Elsie  stopped 
him. 

'^  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry !  I  ought  not  to  have  done  it.  I  have  given 
away  your  flowers,  Oliver."  And  then  Oliver  did  look  a  little  sur- 
prised. 

"  I  did  not  want  to  part  with  them,  and  they  were  so  lovely,"  con- 
tinued Elsie,  apologetically,  ^'  but  I  was  so  sorry  for  the  poor  girl,  and 
Mrs.  Romney  was  so  hard  on  her." 

"  What  girl  ?  Have  you  been  talking  to  any  one  ?"  asked  Oliver, 
with  sudden  suspicion;  and  then  Elsie  related  what  had  happened. 
Oliver  listened  silently  until  she  had  finished. 

^^I  am  glad  you  gave  her  the  flowers,  darling;  it  was  a  kind 
thought ;  but  I  am  going  to  ask  you  not  to  mention  this  little  occur- 
rence to  my  mother  or  Komney.  Mrs.  Bomney  is  peculiar,  and  likes 
to  keep  her  protSgSea  to  herself;  she  is  very  generous,  and  you  can 
understand "  But  here  Oliver  found  it  difficult  to  finish  his  sen- 
tence. 

"  I  never  meant  to  tell  any  one  but  you,  Oliver.  I  thought  I 
ought  to  tell  you  everything."  And  this  reply  was  so  sweet  in  Cap- 
tain Carfax's  ear  that  he  changed  the  whole  subject  abruptly,  and  Elsie 
ceased  to  regret  her  impulsive  generosity  when  she  founa  Oliver  did 
not  mind. 

As  they  were  crossing  the  lawn  to  the  house  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, they  came  upon  Mrs.  Homney.  She  was  organizing  a  set  of 
Lancers,  and  seemed  full  of  animation.  She  flushed  for  a  moment 
when  she  saw  Elsie.  Then  she  addressed  Oliver.  "  You  must  be  my 
partner,"  she  said,  with  peremptory  playfulness.  "  B.omney  declares 
I  must  open  the  ball  and  set  the  young  people  an  example.  Will  you 
spare  him  to  me,  Elsie  ?"     And  Elsie  nodded  assent 

She  seated  herself  on  one  of  the  benches,  and  watched  them.  It 
struck  her  that  between  the  figures  they  talked  rather  gravely  together. 
By  and  by  Oliver  relapsed  into  his  old  languid  manner,  but  Mrs. 
Biomney  looked  hot  and  tired,  and  her  animation  seemed  gone.  She 
sat  down  beside  Elsie  when  the  dance  was  over.  "  Oliver  has  not 
been  a  bit  nice  to  me,"  she  remarked,  rather  querulously.  "  Do  you 
think  one's  brother-in-law  has  a  right  to  lecture  one  ?  Oliver  is  always 
scolding  me  now,  and  I  find  it  depressing.  I  like  people  to  be  pleased 
with  me."    And  Mrs.  Romney's  eyes  looked  a  little  plaintive. 

The  next  moment  Oussie  and  Mr.  Lockhart  came  up  to  them. 
Oussie's  gentle  little  mouse-like  face  was  beaming  with  happiness. 
Kab  looked  like  a  boy  who  was  thoroughly  enjoying  his  holiday. 

"  Have  you  had  a  good  time  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Romney,  in  a  sympa- 
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thetic  voice,  and  then  she  added,  mischievously,  ^'  I  heard  some  one 
admiring  your  frock  just  now.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  pr^iest  here. 
You  must  have  a  good  dress-maker,  Oussie/^  And  this  speech  covered 
Oussie  with  confusion. 

'^  Dear  Mrs.  Bomney,  how  can  you  ?''  she  said,  helplessly,  and  then 
her  eyes  b^an  to  brighten.  ^^  Ah  I  I  have  had  such  a  lovely  time  I  I 
have  never  enjoyed  myself  so  much  in  my  life.  And  Mr.  Lockhart 
has  been  so  kind;  he  did  not  mind  all  my  stupid  mistakes  at  tennis." 

"  Miss  Poole  only  needs  assurance,"  returned  Rab,  gallantly.  "  By 
the  bye,  Mrs.  Romney,  we  witnessed  a  very  pretty  little  scene  just  now. 
Who  was  that  young  lady  whom  you  were  consoling  so  kindly  down 
by  the  gate  ?    She  seemed  in  trouble,  poor  thine  T' 

"  I  suppose  you  mean  a  poor  little  girl  whom  I  know  slightly," 
returned  Mrs.  Bomney,  carelessly.  ^^  Ah,  here  comes  my  husband :  I 
am  afraid  I  must  run  away."     But  Mr.  Lockhart  detained  her: 

"I  suppose  she  lives  in  Draycott:  I  seem  always  meeting  her: 
she  has  fair  hair,  which  she  wears  in  a  childish  fashion,  and  she  is 
generally  dressed  in  an  old  pink  frock.  I  followed  her  to  Church 
Street  once,  and " 

"Were  you  looking  for  me,  Romney?  I  suppose  some  of  the 
people  are  going."     And  Mrs.  Bomney  took  her  husband's  arm. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  Kitty :  there  is  no  hurry.  I  want  to  speak  to 
Bab  first."     And  Mrs.  Bomney  made  a  little  gesture  of  impatience. 

"  They  were  your  flowers,  Miss  Vaughan,"  Bab  was  saying,  a  little 
pertinaciously ;  "  I  could  swear  to  them, — ^a  posy  of  tea-roses,  tied  with 
a  gold-colored  ribbon." 

"  Have  you  lost  your  flowers,  Elsie?"  asked  the  Squire,  with  sur- 
prise, but  Mrs.  Bomney  did  not  wait  for  her  answer. 

"  What  a  fuss  you  are  making,  Mr.  Lockhart !"  she  said,  irritably. 
'^  It  is  very  simple.  Elsie  gave  her  flowers  to  a  poor  girl  in  whom  I 
am  interested  ;  it  was  very  sweet  of  her,  but  she  certainly  did  not  in- 
tend her  kindness  to  be  made  public. — Don't  you  hate  to  hear  your 
good  deeds  flaunted  before  your  face,  Elsie?  I  agree  with  the  French 
saying,  *  Defend  me  from  my  friends ;  I  can  defend  myself  from  my 
enemies.' "     And  Mrs.  Bomney's  tone  was  a  little  haughty. 

"  I  don't  understand  Mrs.  Bomney  as  well  as  I  used,"  confided 
Bab  to  his  companion  presently  :  **  she  is  uncertain, — very  uncertain." 
But  Oussie's  loyalty  refused  to  admit  this ;  Mrs.  Bomney  was  simply 
perfect  in  her  eyes. 

"  She  is  the  dear — the  dearest  friend  I  ever  had.  No  one  has  ever 
shown  me  so  much  kindness.  There  is  nothing  that  I  would  not  do 
for  her,"  finished  Gussie,  with  tremulous  zeal.  To  do  Gussie  justice, 
she  never  changed  this  opinion  of  her  early  friend,  and  in  future  days 
young  Mrs.  Bab  Lockhart  often  declared  to  her  delighted  husband 
that  she  owed  the  happiness  of  her  life  to  her  dear  Mrs.  Bomney. 
"  For  you  would  never  have  seen  me,  Bab,"  she  would  add,  patheti- 
cally, "  if  she  had  not  asked  me  to  the  Frythe,  and  to  this  day  I  should 
have  been  a  poor  little  drudge  of  a  daily  governess  if  you  had  not  made 
me  the  happiest  woman  in  the  world." 

"  Never  was  there  a  more  suitable  marriage,"  Mrs.  Bomney  would 
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say  to  herself  when  she  saw  Gussie's  beaming  faoe.  Rab's  pride  in  his 
wife  was  intense ;  any  one  but  Gussie  would  have  been  utterly  spoiled ; 
in  his  simple  enthusiasm  Rab  changed  the  name  of  his  house  to  The 
Dovecot,  ''  for  it  is  so  much  more  expressive  than  The  Hut/'  observed 
the  little  man^  in  a  tone  of  supreme  satisfaction. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THB  DOOR  IN  THE  SHRUBBEBT. 

More  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of. 

TiUu  Andron%eu9. 

Later  on  that  evening  Elsie  sat  out  on  the  veranda  enjoying  the 
still  fragrance  of  the  night ;  behind  her  was  the  soft  yellow  glow  of 
the  lamps,  and  in  front  die  lake  shone  fitfully  under  the  starlight;  and 
a  row  of  tall  white  lilies  glimmered  faintly  in  the  darkness. 

Oliver  had  just  left  her  in  response  to  a  summons  from  his  brother^ 
and  a  moment  later  Mrs.  Romney  stepped  out  on  the  veranda.  As 
she  stood  in  the  circle  of  brightness  Elsie  thought  she  looked  like  a 
picture. 

She  wore  a  dress  of  soft  amber  silk,  and  her  arms  gleamed  ivory- 
white  under  the  quaintly-cut  sleeves ;  a  moment  afterwards  she  raised 
them  to  her  head  with  a  childish  gesture  of  weariness  that  was  never- 
theless full  of  grace,  and  then  she  sank  into  the  hammock-chair  that 
Oliver  had  just  vacated.    "  Oh,  how  tired  I  am !"  she  murmured. 

"  No  wonder  you  are  tired,*'  was  Elsie's  reply.  "  Oliver  says  you 
have  done  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  women  to-day.  It  is  late, — nearly 
eleven  :  why  do  you  not  go  to  bed  ?*' 

'^  I  hate  going  to  bed  unless  one  is  sure  to  sleep,  and  I  should  only 
lie  awake  for  hours.  What  an  awfully  complex  thing  life  is,  after 
all  1'' 

"  To  me  it  seems  perfectly  simple,'^  returned  Elsie,  cheerfully. 

"  To  you !"  with  a  low  laugh  :  "  you  innocent  little  creature,  what 
do  you  know  of  life?  I  was  envying  you  this  afternoon,  Elsie:  you 
looked  like  a  happy  child  who  had  no  past.'' 

."  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  change  places  with  me?" 

"  No,  indeed  1"  And,  in  spite  of  her  fatigue,  Mrs.  Eomney's  tone 
was  full  of  energy.     "  With  all  my  diflBculties,  I  would  not  change 

E laces  with  any  living  woman.  Do  you  suppose  that  Oliver,  with  all 
is  goodness,  can  hold  a  candle  to  my  Romney  ?  Elsie,  have  you  any 
idea  what  he  has  done  for  me  ?"  And  here  her  manner  changed,  and 
her  voice  was  full  of  emotion.  "  He  brought  happiness  into  my  life, 
and  before  I  knew  him  it  was  full  of  care." 

"  Were  you  so  very  poor  then  ?"  asked  Elsie,  a  little  curiously ;  but 
Mrs.  Romney  did  not  seem  to  resent  the  question. 

"  Yes,  horribly  poor.  If  I  were  not  as  shabby  as  Gussie,  it  was 
only  that  my  self-respect  would  not  permit  me  to  be  shabby.  I  was 
too  proud  to  allow  my  poverty  to  appear.  I  would  rather  have  sat  up 
all  night  to  turn  an  old  gown  than  wear  it  until  it  became  an  eyesore. 


/ 
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Bomney  told  me  onoe  soon  afler  we  were  engaged  that  I  always  dressed 
so  well ;  how  I  laughed  to  hear  him !  and  yet  I  oould  have  cried,  too, 
to  think  of  all  my  miserable  little  shifts.  Do  you  know,  Elsie,  that  my 
husband  was  obliged  to  pay  for  my  wedding  outfit  ?  Most  people  would 
be  ashamed  to  own  that ;  but,  with  all  my  pride,  I  am  not  a  bit  ashamed. 
I  delight  to  owe  everything  to  him.''  And  the  glow  of  feeling  on  Mrs. 
Romney's  face  made  her  positively  beautiful. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  could  ever  feel  like  that,''  murmured  Elsie,  half  to 
herself,  but  Mrs.  Romney  heard  her. 

"  No,  don't  wonder ;  we  are  very  different  people,  and  our  circum- 
stances are  too  dissimilar  for  comparisons.  Besides,  comparisons  are 
odious  things.  My  life  has  been  an  ordeal,  and  yours  has  rippled  on  as 
smoothly  as  a  little  brook.  I  read  once  in  some  book  that  there  were 
no  such  things  as  conflicting  duties ;  that  the  term  was  an  anomaly, — 
almost  an  impossibility ;  but  I  differ  from  this ;  it  seems  to  me  that 
most  of  the  misery  of  life  comes  from  the  effort  to  reconcile  conflicting 
duties.'' 

"  Oliver  would  disagree  with  you  there,"  b^an  Elsie,  but  Mrs. 
Romney  interrupted  her  almost  impatiently : 

'^  Please  don  t  quote  Oliver ;  he  is  a  severe  critic ;  he  has  sudi  ter- 
ribly hard-and-fast  rules :  he  declares  a  well-balanced  mind  can  always 
discern  the  right  path,  that  there  can  be  but  one  right  and  one  wrong, 
and  that  it  is  the  endeavor  to  act  Providence  that  so  often  leads  us 
astray." 

"  I  almost  think  Oliver  is  right." 

'^  He  is  right  in  a  way,  but  he  does  not  discriminate.  Elsie,  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  shock  your  innocence,  but  do  you  think  it  is  possible  to 
be  true — absolutely  true — in  this  world  ?" 

'^  Most  certainly  I  do."    And  Elsie's  tone  was  somewhat  distressed. 

'^  That  shows  your  simplicity,  child.  I  do  not  want  to  shock  you ; 
I  have  never  told  a  lie — a  real  lie — in  my  life,  and  I  hope  that  I  never 
shall,  but  all  the  same  one  has  to  act  it  sometimes." 

"No,  no." 

"  I  tell  you  yes ;  and  then  it  is  not  possible  to  be  always  strictly 
accurate.  I  saw  you  were  a  little  surprised  this  afternoon  when  I  told 
Rab  that  I  knew  that  child  slightly.  I  am  very  quick,  and  I  oould 
see  from  your  manner  that  you  thought  I  was  misleading  him ;  but 
he  had  no  right  to  be  so  inquisitive.  I  was  merely  on  the  defensive 
against  unwarrantable  curiosity." 

"  I  can  understand  that." 

"  Oh,  but  you  thought  me  hard  to  her ;  but  you  cannot  Judge,  Elsie. 
I  have  been  very  kind  to  her ;  I  was  her  best  friend,  but  she  was 
wrong  to  disobey  me.  I  never  allow  my  proUg^  or  pensioners  to 
come  to  the  house ;  it  is  really  my  mother-in-law's  house :  all  my  good 
deeds  are  done  by  stealth.     She  ought  to  have  respected  my  wishes." 

"  She  is  very  young,"  pleadeii  Elsie. 

"  She  is  nearly  fifteen,  and  circumstances  should  have  made  her 
older  than  she  is,  but  she  is  lamentably  childish :  she  is  a  tender  plant 
that  needs  sunshine  to  thrive."  And  here  she  sighed,  and  then  abruptly 
changed  the  subject ;  but  a  little  later,  when  Elsie  was  bidding  her 
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good-nighty  she  looked  at  her  rather  pathetically.  ^^  Don't  distnist  me 
if  yon  can  help  it,  dear.  I  try  to  be  as  good  as  I  can,  and  I  never 
want  to  do  wrong.''  And  then  she  gave  an  odd  little  laugh  and  left 
her. 

Two  or  three  days  passed.  Gussie  had  gone  back  to  her  home,  on 
the  understanding  that  the  visit  was  shortly  to  be  repeated,  and  Elsie 
and  Oliver  spent  their  time  riding  about  the  country  or  playing  tennis 
^ith  their  neighbors. 

One  wet  afternoon  they  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  billiard-room 
for  amusement,  and  had  indulged  afterwards  in  a  game  of  shuttlecock 
and  battledoor,  in  which  Mrs.  Romney  had  joined  them ;  and  Sir  Henry 
bad  had  his  chair  wheeled  into  the  corridor,  that  he  might  watch'  the 
players. 

The  rain  ceased  towards  evening,  and  after  dinner  they  all  gathered 
in  the  veranda  while  Mrs.  Romney  sang  to  them. 

By  and  by  the  Sauire  strolled  off  to  his  smoking-room,  and  Oliver 
t^ent  in  search  of  a  fxx>k  he  was  reading.  Elsie,  left  to  herself,  went 
down  the  veranda  step  and  sauntered  aimlessly  down  one  of  the  paths. 
The  clouds  had  broken,  and  a  faint  watery  moon  just  showed  itself; 
the  air  was  sweet  with  the  scent  of  lilies,  and  Elsie  was  enjoying  the 
fireshness,  when  she  suddenly  started :  a  dark  figure  had  elided  from 
the  bushes  and  crossed  her  path ;  but  the  next  moment  her  courage 
returned :  it  was  a  woman,  probably  one  of  the  servants  who  had  been 
sent  on  some  errand  and  was  returning  to  the  house,  and  she  was  about 
to  pass  her,  when  a  gleam  of  fair  hair  caught  her  eyes,  and  in  spite 
of  the  disguising  waterproof  she  recognized  the  young  girl  whom  Mrs. 
Romney  had  called  Eva. 

"  Is  it  you  ?"  she  exclaimed,  in  some  natural  surprise.  "  Are  you 
wanting  to  see  any  one?" 

"Yes,  please,"  in  an  ea^r  whisper.  "I  must  see  Catherine — I 
mean  Mrs.  Romney.  Would  you  bring  her  to  me  ?  Oh,  I  know," 
clasping  her  hands  with  a  gesture  of  distress, "  she  was  very  angry  when 
she  saw  me  looking  at  the  dancing  the  other  day ;  she  said  1  had  no 
right  to  be  here ;  but — but — I  must  speak  to  her.  I  have  walked  all 
this  way  in  the  rain  to  let  her  know." 

"To  let  her  know  what?  Don't  be  afraid  :  I  will  do  anything  I 
can  to  help  you.  But  how  wet  you  are !— dreadfully  wet ;  and  you 
look  so  tired  I  and,  oh,  dear,  you  have  been  cryine !"  for  a  sudden 
gleam  of  moonlight  showed  her  the  poor  girl's  swollen  eyes ;  but  the 
genuine  kindness  of  Elsie's  tone  only  set  the  tears  flowing  again. 

"Please  forgive  me.  I  cannot  help  crying,  I  am  so  tired  and 
miserable,  and  1  want  Catherine :  please,  please  will  you  tell  her  when 
no  one  is  near  that  I  am  here,  and  that  I  must  speak  to  her  ?  I  have 
been  here  ever  so  long  listening  to  her  singing,  and  I  could  not  help 
ciyin^  to  think  how  sorry  she  would  be  if  she  knew  I  was  standing 
outside  in  the  wet." 

"  I  will  go  to  her  at  once.  Don't  fret  any  more.  I  will  tell  her  not 
to  be  angry.  But  I  hear  footsteps :  some  one  is  looking  for  me."  And 
the  girl  glided  swiftly  behind  some  shrubs. 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Elsie,  in  that  damp  place?"  and  Mrs.  Rom- 
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ney's  voice  was  somewhat  sharp.  "  I  heard  voices.  To  whom  ^^ere 
you  talking? — Oh,  Eva/'  with  a  start,  as  the  girl,  reassured,  stepped  oat 
of  her  hiding-place.   "  How  can  you — how  dare  you  try  me  in  this  way  ¥' 

"  I  could  not  help  it,  Catherine :  you  must  not  be  angry ;  he  is  very 
ill,  and  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  was  obliged  to  come  to  you.  I 
thought  he  was  dying,  and '' 

^'  Elsie,  dear,"  and  Mrs.  Romney's  voice  was  singularly  agitated, 
''  please  go  back  to  the  house  and  try  and  find  Oliver;  tell  him  to  come 
to  the  door  in  the  shrubbery;  he  will  find  me  there ;  but  on  no  acooant 
let  iny  husband  know ;  he  will  be  angry  with  me  for  exposing  myself 
to  this  damp;  but  you  see  for  yourself  this  poor  child  is  in  trouble, 
and  I  must  help  her, — ^I  must'' 

Elsie  ran  back  to  the  house  at  once,  but,  to  her  dismay,  the  Sqaire 
had  reappneared  with  his  cigar,  and  he  and  Oliver  were  having  an 
argument  in  the  veranda.  Oliver  gave  her  a  nod,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Jrlease  do  not  interrupt  us,"  but  the  Squire  hardly  noticed  her. 

What  was  to  be  done?  They  were  in  the  heat  of  a  political  dis- 
cussion :  a  remark  had  brought  on  the  dispute :  the  Sauire  had  his 
paper  in  his  hand,  and  had  just  quoted  a  paragraph,  ana  Oliver  had 
retoi*ted  contemptuously  that  the  statesman  in  question  was  an  old 
woman  and  that  his  information  was  unreliable,  and  the  Squire  had 
fired  up  in  a  moment. 

Elsie  was  in  despair.  Oliver  was  not  generally  dense,  but  the  sub- 
ject interested  him,  and  he  was  slow  to  take  her  hints  when  she  tried 
to  attract  his  attention.  He  thought  it  was  girlish  coquetry,  and  only 
gave  her  an  affectionate  smile.  She  was  quite  at  her  wits'  end  to  know 
what  to  do,  until  a  happy  idea  came  to  her,  and  five  minutes  later 
Oliver  found  a  folded  slip  of  paper  between  his  fingers :  in  the  obscure 
light  she  had  pushed  it  unnoticed  into  his  hand. 

This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  next  moment  Oliver  strolled  to 
the  window  under  the  pretext  of  relighting  his  cigar.  When  he  read 
Elsie's  scrawl,  his  manner  changed : 

*^  Mrs.  Romney  wants  to  speak  to  you.  She  is  by  the  door  in  the 
shrubbery.     That  girl  is  with  her." 

"  I  have  got  stiff  with  sitting.  I  think  I  will  have  a  prowl,"  he 
observed,  casually,  when  he  rejoined  them. 

"  I  will  take  a  turn  with  you,"  replied  his  brother,  amiably,  and 
Oliver  and  Elsie  exchanged  glances.  Oliver  raised  his  eyebrows :  it 
was  impossible  to  shake  off  the  Squire  when  he  was  in  a  mood  for 
ai^ument.  "  There's  no  help  for  it,"  he  muttered,  as  he  went  down 
the  steps. 

Elsie  watched  them  until  they  wei*e  out  of  sight,  and  then  she  ran 
quickly  down  the  shrubbery  path :  her  footsteps  were  so  light  on  the 
grass  border  that  she  reached  them  unperceived. 

They  were  standing  beside  the  half-open  door  that  led  into  the  road. 
Mrs.  Romney's  arms  were  round  the  girl,  and  Eva's  face  was  hidden 
on  her  shoulder,  and  Mrs.  Romney's  voice  was  as  tender  as  though  she 
were  speaking  to  her  child  : 

'^  You  must  not  lose  courage,  darling.  Think  what  a  comfort  you 
are  to  me." 
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'^  But  there  is  so  little  I  can  do/'  sobbed  the  girl.  ^^  All  day  long 
it  is  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again :  'Do  you  think  Catherine 
will  come?'  *  I  want  Catherine  P — it  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  him/' 

"  You  are  breaking  mine  when  you  tell  me  that.  Dearest,  there  is 
nothing  for  us  but  patience. — ^Ah,  Elsie/'  in  a  flurried  tone,  "  how  you 
startled  me !    Have  you  come  to  tell  us  that  you  cannot  find  Oliver?" 

'^  Mr.  Carfax  is  with  him.  I  wrote  your  message  on  a  bit  of  paper^ 
but  he  cannot  come  just  yet" 

^^  Then  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done.  You  must  go  home, 
!Eva,  and  trust  me  to  do  what  I  can  for  you.  You  will  be  brave,  you 
will  not  be  afraid/'  looking  at  the  girl  anxiously ;  but  Eva  recoiled  with 
visible  alarm  at  the  sight  of  the  dark  road  that  lay  beyond  the  gate. 

''  Oh,  how  dark  it  is  I  I  am  almost  afraid  to  let  go  your  hand, 
Catherine.     Must  I  go  all  that  way  alone?" 

'^  My  darling,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  Would  I  let  you  go  alone  if 
I  could  help  it  ?  But  there  is  nothing  to  fear ;  these  country  roads 
are  so  safe.  Pluck  up  your  courage,  dear ;  nothing  will  hurt  you.  I 
will  stand  here  until  you  are  safely  round  that  dark  comer  and  you 
can  see  the  village.     Walk  out  boldly :  no  one  will  speak  to  you." 

^'  If  I  am  frightened  I  shall  run.  Don't  laugh  at  me,  Catherine : 
I  am  not  brave  like  you." 

"  I  am  not  brave  at  all,  my  sweet,"  kissing  her.  "  Now  go,  go,  or 
my  husband  will  hear  us."  She  put  her  gently  outside  the  gate,  and 
stood  there  listening  anxiously  to  the  faltering,  uneven  footsteps.  She 
had  quite  forgotten  Elsie's  existence.  "  Poor  child !"  she  murmured 
to  herself;  ^'  my  poor  frightened  little  Eva !"  and  she  quite  started 
when  Elsie's  voice  sounded  close  to  her. 

"  What  does  it  all  mean,  Mrs.  Romney  ?  How  fond  you  seem  of 
that  giri  I" 

"  Yes,  I  am  fond  of  her,"  she  answered,  rather  shortly.  "  I  love 
all  young  helpless  things,  and  Eva  is  so  terribly  sensitive :  she  had  a 
bad  illness  once,  and  a  fright,  and  her  nerves  have  never  recovered  it. 
Now  help  me  to  regain  the  house  without  my  husband  discovering  me, 
or  I  shall  be  lectured  severely  for  my  imprudence."  But,  though  Mrs. 
Bomney  tried  to  laugh,  there  was  no  mirth  in  her  voice,  and  the  laugh 
ended  in  a  long-drawn  sigh. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

"Wllili  YOU  DO  ME  A  PAVOB?" 

What,  what,  what!  ill  luck,  ill  lack  ! 

Merchant  of  Venice, 


Ei^iE  returned  to  her  room  that  night  in  a  sorely  perplexed  frame 
of  mind. 

In  spite  of  her  youth  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  she  could  no 
loneer  shut  her  eyes  to  the  &ct  that  some  strange  secret  was  connected 
with  the  mysterious  visit  of  this  young  girl,  and  that  notwithstanding 
Mrs.  Romney's  seeming  frankness  she  was  not  acting  in  a  perfectly 
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straightforward  manner.  Eva  was  no  ordinary  proUgie,  no  mere 
cipient  of  a  large-hearted  bounty,  Elsie  was  quite  sure  of  that :  the  pas- 
sionate tenderness  of  Mrs.  Romney^s  tones  still  rane  in  her  ears :  '^  x  oa 
must  not  lose  courage,  darling !  think  what  a  comfort  you  are  to  me  !" 
and  again,  "  Poor  child  1  my  poor  frightened  little  Eva  1''  Why  -was 
she  so  anxious  to  shield  her  from  her  husband's  notice  ?  what  could  all 
this  secrecy  mean?  and  why  was  Oliver  her  confidant?  It  was  this 
latter  point  that  troubled  her.  Oliver  was  surely  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  give  his  sanction  or  countenance  to  any  unworthy  concealment ; 
in  her  heart  Elsie  knew  that  she  could  trust  him  blindly,  but  all  the 
same  the  mystery  fretted  and  baffled  her. 

It  was  no  use  going  to  bed ;  she  was  far  too  wide  awake.  For  a 
long  time  she  waitra,  hoping  that  Mrs.  Romney  would  come  to  her  and 
offer  some  sort  of  explanation  for  her  extraordinary  behavior ;  but  more 
than  an  hour  passed  and  she  gave  no  sign.  She  tried  to  read,  but  the 
least  sound  attracted  her  attention  and  made  her  lay  down  the  book. 
Why  was  Oliver  sitting  up  so  late?  he  generally  went  to  bed  long 
before  this.  She  could  hear  the  Squire  going  his  rounds,  and  then 
footsteps  passed  her  door ;  to  her  relief,  Oliver  was  with  him :  she  could 
distinctly  hear  his  voice,  lowered  purposely  so  as  not  to  disturb  her. 

*^  Oood-night,  old  fellow ;  pleasant  dreams  to  you ;"  but  the  Squire's 
reply  was  not  audible. 

Elsie  took  the  book  again :  she  was  not  sleepy  yet,  and  she  might 
as  well  finish  the  chapter ;  it  proved  interesting,  and  she  read  another, 
and  then  she  gave  a  sudden  start;  footsteps  were  passing  her  door 
again,  the  door  opposite  unclosed  softly.  A  sudden  overwhelming 
curiosity  made  Elsie  open  hers,  and  the  subdued  sound  of  voices 
reached  her  ear.  Who  could  be  talking  at  this  late  hour?  Was 
Harry  ill,  and  had  his  nurse  summoned  Mrs.  Bomney  ?  This  thought 
made  Elsie  venture  out  into  the  corridor,  but  the  nursery  door  was  fast 
shut,  and  the  sound  proceeded  evidently  from  the  staircase.  The  next 
moment  she  was  peeping  over  the  balustrade.  To  her  intense  chagriD, 
she  saw  Mrs.  Bomney,  still  in  her  evening  dress,  with  a  shawl  thrown 
over  her,  talking  to  Oliver. 

But  it  was  Oliver's  appearance  that  surprised  her  most.  He  had 
changed  his  clothes,  and  was  in  his  light  tweed  morning  suit,  and  his 
hat  was  in  his  hand.  It  was  long  past  midnight,  and  yet  he  was  going 
out.  Elsie  could  bear  no  more,  and,  without  stopping  to  consider  what 
they  would  think  of  her,  she  ran  noiselessly  down  the  stairs.  Mrs. 
Bomney  gave  a  faint  shriek  when  she  saw  the' little  white  figure  flash 
suddenly  into  sight,  but  Oliver,  with  hardly  a  change  of  countenance, 
put  out  his  hand  to  her.  He  looked  grave  and  more  impassive  than 
ever. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Elsie,  breathlessly.  "  Why  are  you 
going  out?  Is  any  one  ill  ?*'  and  then,  as  Oliver  did  not  at  once  reply, 
she  turned  to  Mrs.  Bomney  a  little  angrily :  "  Why  are  you  sending 
him  out?  It  is  your  fault.  You  are  always  making  him  do  things, 
and  he  does  not  like  it.'' 

"  Why  should  you  interfere,  Elsie  ?  You  will  spoil  everything. 
Gk>  to  bed,  like  a  good  girl,  and  leave  me  to  manage  my  own  business. 
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Oliver  is  doing  me  a  great  kindDess :  he  is  a  dear  good  fellow/'  Mrs. 
Bomney  spoke  exciteolyy  but  there  was  no  temper  in  her  tone :  she  was 
patting  Elsie  off  as  though  she  were  a  child,  and  the  eirl  resented  it. 

^'  It  is  cruel  of  you  to  send  him  out  in  the  middle  of  the  night ! 
What  is  the  reason  of  all  this  mystery? — Oliver,  why  don't  you 
answer  me?  I  have  a  right  to  know.  You  are  not  treating  me  well, 
you  and  Mrs.  Romney." 

"  No,  darling,  we  are  not,  and  you  have  every  right  to  reprove  us." 
And  Oliver  tightened  his  hold  of  the  little  hands,  and  looked  at  her 
quietly. — ^'  Catherine,  you  are  making  trouble  between  me  and  Elsie 
with  these  foolish  mysteries :  you  are  risking  not  only  your  own  peace, 
but  ours.     Let  me  put  a  stop  to  it  by  telling  her  the  truth.'' 

"  Not  to-night  1  oh,  no,  Oliver !  1  have  your  promise,  and  I  cannot 
release  you  to-night !  If  Elsie  loves  you  she  will  trust  you.  Why 
are  you  wasting  time  with  all  this  nonsense  ?  At  any  moment  Rom- 
ney  may  wake  and  miss  me."  And  she  almost  wrung  her  hands  with 
impatience. 

''  You  hear  what  Catherine  says,  Elsie :  she  will  not  allow  me  to 
clear  myself."  But  Elsie,  touched  to  the  heart  by  the  suppressed  pain 
of  his  voice,  interrupted  him : 

'^  Don't  look  so  troubled,  Oliver.  It  is  not  your  &ult ;  I  am  sure 
of  that  Nothing  shall  make  mischief  between  us.  I  trust  you ;  I 
know  you  are  true  as  steel.  There,  eo,  go,  if  you  must"  And  she 
was  turning  away,  but  he  caught  her  almost  passionately  in  his 
arms. 

^'  I  will  never  foi^et  this  !  Thanks  a  thousand  times,  my  darling, 
my  loyal  darling ! — Come  and  let  me  out  at  the  conservatory  door, 
Catherine,  and  let  me  get  this  business  over. — 60  back  to  your  room, 
Elsie,  and  sleep  as  sweetly  as  you  deserve  to  sleep." 

Elsie  retraced  her  steps,  and  went  swiftly  to  her  window :  it  over- 
looked the  path  that  led  from  the  conservatory.  The  next  moment 
Oliver  passed,  and  waved  his  hand  in  recc^nition,  but  he  did  not  speak. 
She  stood  there  for  a  few  moments  lost  in  thought,  until  the  sound  of 
her  own  door  opening  made  her  turn  her  head  as  Mrs.  Somney  came 
hurriedly  into  the  room.  She  looked  pale  and  worried,  and  spoke  in  a 
hesitating  manner: 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Elsie.  I  would  not  pain  you  or  Oliver  for 
worlds,  but  I  cannot  help  myself  to-night  You  were  very  dear  and 
good  to  him,  and  he  has  gone  off  quite  happily.  You  are  a  generous- 
hearted  girL" 

Elsie  drew  up  her  white  chin  a  little  proudly. 

"  Nothing  can  make  me  distrust  Oliver,"  she  said,  coldly. 

Mrs.  Romney  looked  at  her  rather  sadly. 

"No,  you  only  distrust  me;  you  think  I  have  no  rieht  to  have 
secrets  from  my  husband.  Ah,  you  cannot  judge.  One  day  perhaps 
you  will  be  more  lenient.  I  cannot  stop  now,  Elsie ;  Romney  may 
wake  any  minute.  He  thinks  I  am  with  Harry ;  the  child  was  a  little 
feverish  to-night,  so  I  told  him  I  should  not  undress  yet.  I  wish  you 
could  have  said  something  kind  to  me :  my  heart  is  heavy  enough  as  it 
is."     And  here  she  suddenly  broke  down  and  sobbed  in  a  distressing 
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manner.    ^^  Oh,  my  poor  head !"  she  said,  ^'  my  poor  tired  head !"  and 
she  laid  it  aeaiust  the  dressing-table. 

This  sadden  loss  of  self-oontrol  frightened  Elsie,  and,  forgetting 
her  own  grievances,  she  knelt  down  by  Mrs.  Romney  and  b^^d  her 
to  be  calm,  and  in  a  few  minutes  she  raised  her  head  and  began  drying 
her  eyes. 

^^  No,  it  is  no  use  crying ;  nothing  can  relieve  me  to-night  I  have 
a  dead  weight  here,  Elsie,'^  touching  her  chest,  ^^a  sickening  dead 
weight,  and  it  hurts  me.  Things  are  comine  to  a  crisis,  and  I  shall 
be  undone.  I  have  done  no  wrong  in  my  Maker's  eyes,  but  all  the 
same  I  shall  be  undone.  There,  let  me  go :  you  are  very  kind,  bat  it 
is  impossible  for  you  to  help  me.  If  it  were  not  for  Oliver  I  should 
go  ma*!.*' 

**  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,'*  returned  Elsie,  mechanically ;  but  Mrs. 
Romney  made  no  answer :  she  stood  for  a  moment  with  the  shawl 
dropping  from  her  shoulders  and  leaving  her  white  neck  uncovered^ 
so  that  Elsie  could  see  the  piteous  quivering  in  the  muscles  of  the 
throat  Then  she  turned  silently  to  the  door,  opened  and  then  closed 
it  noiselessly,  and  Elsie  was  left  alone.  The  air  had  become  damp 
and  chilly,  and  the  candles  were  getting  in  the  draught  Elsie  hastily^ 
undressed,  and  extinguished  them.  She  meant  to  lie  awake  and  watch 
for  Oliver's  return,  but  before  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  she  was  fisist 
asleep,  and  only  the  maid's  busy  movements  about  her  room  roused 
her  the  next  morning. 

The  first  person  she  saw  when  she  went  down-stairs  was  Oliver. 
He  came  out  of  the  conservatory  with  some  roses,  his  usual  morning 
offering  to  his  young  betrothed,  and  put  them  in  her  hand  silently. 
Elsie  looked  at  him  rather  anxiously :  he  seemed  fagged  and  tired. 

"  Were  you  out  long,  Oliver?"  she  whispered. 

"  I  have  only  just  returned/'  was  his  reply.  "  DonH  wait  for  me, 
Elsie:  I  must  nave  my  tub  before  breakfast  Mrs.  Romney  is  in 
there,"  pointing  to  the  dining-room ;  and  he  hurried  off,  to  prevent 
further  questions. 

Mrs.  Romney  was  sorting  the  letters  at  the  side  table.  She  beck- 
oned quickly  to  Elsie.  She  looked  as  though  she  had  not  slept  all 
night,  and  her  voice  spoke  of  some  terrible  strain.  "  Elsie,  will  you 
do  me  a  favor?  It  is  urgent  Think  of  something  you  need  in  Dray- 
cott,  that  you  must  have  without  fail,  and  ask  me  to  drive  you  in. 
Hush !  I  hear  Romney's  voice."    And  she  turned  again  to  the  letters. 

'^  I  must  have  some  more  yellow  floss  silk  for  my  work,  and  I  can 
only  match  it  myself,"  returned  Elsie,  very  naturally,  as  the  Squire 
entered,  but  she  stifled  a  sudden  impatience  as  she  spoke.  More 
mysteries, — more  underhand  plans :  she  was  growing  weary  of  them. 
'^  I  suppose  one  can  match  silks  in  Drayoott?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes.  I  will  drive  you  there  as  soon  as  I  have  given  cook 
her  orders." 

"Eh,  what?  shopping  again,  Mrs.  Kitty?  Why  should  you  fash 
yourself  with  driving  into  Draycott  this  hot  morning?  Elsie  can  go 
with  me  in  the  dog-cart.  I  have  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  and  you  have 
had  a  bad  night  with  Harry." 
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'*  A  drive  will  do  me  good,  Romney/'  pleaded  his  wife, — "  will  it 
Dot,  Elsie?    There  is  nothing  like  fresh  air  for  picking  one  up/' 

"  That  is  what  I  always  say/'  returned  Elsie,  quickly.  "  A  good 
ride  after  a  ball  does  one  all  the  good  in  the  world.  I  hope  you  will 
come  with  me,  Mrs.  Romney,  for  I  want  your  advice  about  a  smock 
for  Harry ;  I  have  promised  to  make  him  one." 

Mrs.  Romney  flashed  a  grateful  look  at  her,  and  her  hand  trembled 
as  she  poured  out  the  coffee.  ^^  I  should  like  to  come  with  you,  dear," 
she  said,  gently ;  and  the  Squire,  who  was  in  a  high  good  humor  over 
bis  letters,  only  rallied  her  for  her  obstinacy  and  self-will,  and  the  sub- 
ject dropped  until  Oliver  entered  the  room,  when  the  Squire  casually 
observed  that  the  ladies  were  driving  in  to  Draycott.  Oliver  fixed  his 
eyes  inquiringly  on  his  sister-in-law,  but  she  gave  him  a  quick  sign,  and 
he  asked  no  questions  until  he  found  himself  alone  with  Elsie. 

"Are  you  sure  you  do  not  mind,  Elsie?" 

"  I  mind  very  much,"  was  her  candid  answer :  "  I  hate  the  very 
name  of  Draycott ;  but  Mrs.  Bomney  b^ged  me  to  do  her  this  favor. 
Oh,  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  long." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  will,  poor  little  Elsie.  You  are  being  martyred 
between  us.  I  never  loved  you  as  I  did  last  night :  I  must  tell  you  that 
now,  darline."  And  Oliver  managed  to  say  a  good  deal  more,  until 
Elsie's  cheek  burnt  with  his  praises,  and  she  drove  off  blushing  like  a 
rose  and  quite  oblivious  of  Mrs.  Romney's  harassed  looks. 

Neither  of  them  felt  any  inclination  for  conversation,  and  not  a 
word  was  spoken  until  the  tower  of  St.  Mary's  came  in  sight,  and  then 
Mrs.  Romney  leaned  forward  in  the  wagonette  and  said,  hurriedly, — 

"  I  have  asked  Archer  to  put  me  down  at  the  corner  of  Church 
Street  You  can  do  your  shopping  without  me,  I  know.  Be  as  long 
as  you  can.  Why  not  go  to  the  library  and  order  some  new  books  ? 
Do  not  come  for  me  for  at  least  an  hour.  I  will  join  you  as  soon  as  I 
am  ready." 

Elsie  nodded,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  her  instructions ;  but  she 
never  found  it  so  difficult  to  while  away  an  hour.  She  matched  her 
silks,  and  then  went  to  the  library  ;  then  she  discovered  that  she  was 
hungry  and  would  like  a  bun,  and  Archer  had  orders  to  drive  her  to 
the  best  confectioner's.  She  had  provided  herself  with  an  ice  and  a 
Bath  bun,  when  her  enjoyment  was  marred  by  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Liockhart :  he  spied  her  at  once,  and  a  beaming  smile  came  over  his 
face. 

"  Well,  this  is  luck  1"  he  said,  exultingly,  as  he  shook  hands.  "  I 
was  looking  out  for  you  ladies.  I  called  at  the  Frythe  to  see  if  I  could 
do  any  errands  for  any  one,  and  the  Squire  volunteered  to  drive  in  with 
me ;  he  is  at  the  club,  reading  the  papers,  but  he  told  me  to  look  out 
for  the  wagonette,  as  he  means  to  drive  back  with  you.  What  have 
you  done  with  Mrs.  Romney  ?" 

"  She  has  some  business.  I  shall  call  for  her  presently,"  stammered 
Elsie.     "  When  did  you  say  the  Squire  would  be  ready  for  us?" 

•^  Oh,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  You  are  to  drive  to  the  club 
for  him.  By  the  bye,  Miss  Yaughan,  I  met  Miss  Poole  in  Hart 
Street,"  and  here  the  little  man's  face  became  alarmingly  pink  ;  "  she 
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looked  like  a  ghoet,  and  seemed  as  down  as  possible ;  that  step-mother 
of  hers  had  been  bullying  her.  I  suppose/'  clearing  his  throat  with 
difficulty,  '^  that  Mrs.  Romney  has  not  invited  her  again  to  the  Frytbe  ; 
it  would  do  her  a  world  of  good,  I  am  quite  sure  oi  that." 

'^  I  will  tell  Mrs.  Bomney  what  you  say :  Miss  Poole  is  a  great 
favorite  of  hers,  and  she  is  always  so  sorry  for  her.  She  is  a  very  nioe 
girl.  I  like  her  very  much.''  Elsie  hardly  knew  what  she  said ;  she 
was  dying  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  but  the  little  man  stuck  to  her 
pertinaciously.  He  plied  her  with  questions ;  did  she  not  think  Miss 
i'oole  an  exceedingly  amiable  person,  intelligent  too?  oh,  yes,  he  was 
quite  sure  that  she  was  intelligent ;  she  read  Carlyle  and  Kuskin,  and 
then  she  was  devoted  to  poetry,  and — well,  he  must  confess  he  had  a 
sneaking  fancy  for  the  old-fashioned  poets  himself, — Pope's  "  Rape  of 
the  Lock,"  for  example,  could  anything  be  more  racy  and  delightfiil 
than  Belinda's  toilet?  He  be^ed  pardon  ;  he  feared  he  was  delaying 
Miss  Yaughan ;  for  Elsie  had  at  last  risen  in  desperation. 

'^  I  must  go.  I  shall  be  late,"  she  said,  hurriedly.  ''  Please  do  not 
come  with  me,  Mr.  Lockhart."  But  Bab  was  not  to  be  shunted  in  that 
way ;  he  handed  Elsie  into  the  wagonette  with  elaborate  politeness,  and 
stood  bareheaded  on  the  pavement  until  he  received  her  parting  smile. 
Elsie  could  only  hope  that  her  direction  to  drive  to  Church  Street  was 
not  overheard.  She  looked  up  at  the  market  clock  as  they  drove  past : 
in  six  or  seven  minutes  the  oquire  would  be  standing  in  front  of  the 
club,  looking  out  for  them.  There  was  only  one  thing  to  do :  she  must 
go  herself  to  No.  27  and  warn  Mrs.  Romney ;  there  was  no  other  course 
open  to  her ;  and  directly  the  wagonette  stopped  she  let  herself  out  and 
ran  down  the  street. 

The  door  was  open.  Elsie  knocked  softly,  and  then  louder,  but,  to 
her  surprise,  no  one  came ;  and  after  a  minute's  irresolution  she  stepped 
into  the  narrow  passage  and  peeped  into  the  shabby  little  sitting-room. 
It  was  quite  empty,  and  looked  as  though  it  had  been  unoccupied  for 
weeks :  the  colored  antimacassars  hung  in  faultless  folds ;  some  smart- 
looking  books  were  ranged  at  equal  distances  round  the  centre-table ; 
no  one  seemed  moving  about  tne  kitchen  except  a  black  cat,  who 
mewed  at  Elsie  in  rather  a  dismal  fashion,  but  a  faint  creaking  over- 
head attracted  her  attention. 

Elsie  was  at  her  wits'  end  ;  but  at  last,  in  desperation,  she  began 
to  ascend  the  narrow  steep  flight  of  stairs.  As  she  did  so,  the  shabby 
frayed  druggeting  attracted  her  attention :  the  people  who  lived  here 
must  be  dreadfully  poor,  she  thought ;  but  the  next  moment  she  gave 
a  violent  start.  Mrs.  Romney's  voice  sounded  quite  close  to  her:  it 
proceeded  from  a  room  just  opposite  the  staircase. 

"  Give  me  the  wine,  Eva :  he  is  getting  faint  again.  Oh,  why,  why 
does  not  Dr.  Evans  come?  Father,  father  dear,  you  must  drink  this : 
it  is  Catherine  who  is  giving  it  to  you." 

Elsie  held  her  breath  and  crept  to  the  door.  That  agonized  voice 
made  her  shiver.  Mrs.  B.omney's  back  was  towards  her:  she  was 
kneeling  beside  the  bed,  and  supporting  a  gray-haired  man  in  her  arms. 
Elsie  had  a  glimpse  of  the  worn,  emaciated  features,  then  Eva's  fair 
head  obstructed  her  view. 
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''  Drink  it,  daddy/'  she  said,  in  a  sobbing  voice,  but  a  wasted  hand 
waved  it  away. 

''  It  is  poisoned/'  returned  the  invalid,  in  a  hollow  voice.  ''  She 
said  she  would  do  for  me.  She  is  the  curse  of  my  life,  and  she  is 
killing  me  slowly  every  dayi  Catherine/'  rousing  up  with  fitful 
energy,  '^  don't  let  her  come  here ;  hide  me  away  from  her.  And  hide 
!Eva,  too ;  she  is  cruel  to  Eva ;  I  saw  the  bniises  on  the  child's  arm 
myself.     When  she  drinks  she  is  like  a  fury,  and  she  hates  us  both.'l 

**  There  is  no  one  here,  father,  but  Eva  and  your  own  Kitty.  No 
one  shall  hurt  you,  never  again,  never  again.  '  He  shall  wipe  the 
tears  off  from  all  faces,' — do  you  remember  those  words,  dear?  from 
yours, — from  mine  when  in  His  good  time  I  shall  have  earned  my  rest 
See,  I  am  tasting  the  wine,  and  it  is  good,  for  it  comes  from  my  hus- 
band's cellar.  Now  you  will  take  it,  like  a  dear  good  father,  for  your 
poor  Catherine's  sake." 

^^  Mrs.  Romney,"  Elsie's  voice  almost  breathed  into  her  ear,  and 
Mrs.  Bomney's  white  &ce  turned  on  her  full  of  startled  indignation. 

"  You  here  ?  How  dare  you  intrude  on  my  privacy  ?"  Her  voice 
was  purposely  lowered,  but  her  gray  eyes  flashed  with  anger.  The 
old  man  clutched  her  convulsively : 

"  Who  is  that,  Catherine?    Send  her  away.     I  will  see  no  one." 

"  It  is  a  friend,  father,"  her  voice  melting  into  tenderness.  "  She 
has  a  good  heart,  and  will  not  do  us  any  harm. — Go  away,  Elsie.  You 
see  how  it  is :  I  cannot  and  will  not  leave  my  &ther." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  SQUIBE  IS  MASTEBFUIj. 

Thank  God,  bless  God,  all  ye  who  suffer  not 
More  grief  than  ye  can  weep  for.    That  is  well 
That  is  light  grieying. 

E.  B.  Browhinq. 

Mbs.  Romney  pronounced  these  words  with  a  sort  of  feverish 
determination,  but  Elsie  stooped  down  and  whispered  in  her  ear, — 

'^  You  must  leave  him.  The  Squire  is  in  the  town ;  Mr.  Lockhart 
told  me  so ;  he  is  at  the  club,  expecting  us.  He  intends  to  drive  back 
in  the  wagonette." 

'^  Romney  at  his  club !"  She  gasped  out  the  words  with  incredu- 
lous dismay. 

^^  Yes,  and  at  this  very  minute  he  will  be  looking  for  us.  Mrs. 
Romney,  you  must  come."  And  Catherine,  with  a  dazed  look,  rose 
from  her  knees. 

"  That  is  why  you  are  here  to  warn  me.  Thank  you,  Elsie. — 
Father  dear,  I  must  leave  you  for  a  little  while."  But  the  sick  man 
detained  her :  a  terrified  expression  came  into  his  sunken  eyes. 

''  You  must  not  leave  me.     I  will  not  be  left  with  the  child.     What 

is  she  to  do,  if  that  woman  comes  ?    She  will  take  away  the  doctor's 

stuff  and  drink  the  wine :  that  is  what  she  did  when  poor  little  Eva 

was  ill.     Kitty,  if  you  go  away  yon  will  be  an  unnatural  daughter. 

Vol.  LI.-^7 
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What !  leave  your  poor  dying  father !     Shame,  shame  on  you,  Cath- 
erine !'' 

"  Hush,  father !  you  are  cruel  to  agitate  yourself  in  this  way, — 
cruel  to  me  and  £va.  You  shall  not  be  alone  long.  The  nurse 
Oliver  saw  will  be  here  directly,  and  Dr.  Evans  promised  to  look  in 
again." 

'^  I  will  not  have  them.  You  know  my  dislike  to  strangers.  I 
will  have  no  one  about  me  but  you.  Why  must  you  leave  me,  Kitty  ? 
Surely  your  husband  is  not  so  unforgiving  as  to  keep  us  apart  no^r  I 
am  dying.'* 

^'  FaUier,  you  are  breaking  my  heart !"  And  Mrs.  Romney  kissed  the 
gray  head  almost  despairingly.  '^  You  are  not  dying ;  you  shall  not  die. 
Let  me  go,  and  I  will  come  soon  again."     And  she  tore  herself  away. 

"Must  you  really  go,  Catherine?"  and  Eva  stole  timidly  to  her 
side ;  "  he  is  really  worse,  and " 

^^  No,  no ;  the  wine  has  given  him  strength.  Go  back  to  him  and 
talk'  to  him  cheerfully.  You  have  nothing  to  fear,  darling ;  Nurse 
Miriam  will  be  with  you  directly. — ^Now,  Elsie."  And  she  led  the  way 
down-stairs. 

**  We  are  very  late,"  Elsie  murmured,  as  they  took  their  places. 

''  Late,  are  we?^'  with  a  sudden  look  of  alarm.  "  Elsie,  you  must 
help  me  with  Romney,  for  I  am  almost  worn  out.  Tell  me,"  with 
sudden  agitation,  "  do  you  think  that  he — my  father  is  dying  ?  I  have 
never  seen  any  one  die." 

^'  He  looks  very  ill,"  returned  Elsie,  cautiously,  but  in  her  secret 
heart  she  felt  the  old  man's  days  were  numbered ;  she  had  no  time 
to  say  more,  for  the  Squire's  tall  figure  was  in  sight,  and,  to  Elsie's 
dismay,  Bab  Lockhart  was  with  him.   The  little  man  seemed  ubiquitous. 

"Have  we  kept  you  waiting,  dear?"  asked  Mrs.  Romney,  trying 
to  speak  in  her  usual  manner,  but  her  voice  \ras  hardly  under  control. 

"  Kept  me  waitine  ?"  returned  the  Squire,  wrathfully.  "  Are  you 
aware  I  have  been  kiting  up  my  heels  in  this  blazine  sun  for  the  last 
half-hour  ?  Rab  tells  me  he  gave  my  message  to  Elsie  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  ago." 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  got  your  message,  but  we  had  not  finished  all  our 
business. — How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Lockhart  ?  are  you  waiting  there  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  Gussie  pass? — Jump  in,  Romney;  it  is  no  use 
waiting  any  longer."  But  the  Squire,  who  for  once  was  out  of  temper, 
considered  this  speech  as  only  an  aggravation  of  the  offence. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Catherine,  you  are  a  cool  hand !  You  miebt 
have  the  grace  to  say  you  are  sorry  for  keeping  me  waiting. — No, 
thanks,"  as  Rab  with  good-natured  officiousness  opened  the  door :  '^  I 
shall  take  the  reins  from  Archer."  And  with  a  decidedly  sulky  look 
and  the  air  of  a  martyr  the  Squire  mounted  the  box. 

Catherine  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief,  but  she  spoke  no  word,  bat 
Rab  whispered  confidentially,  ^^  He'll  be  as  sweet  as  a  nut  when  he  has 
had  his  luncheon  and  a  pipe ;"  but  the  words  were  almost  jerked  out  oi 
his  mouth,  for  the  Squire  had  touched  up  Jess  and  Jasper  so  smartly 
that  they  curveted  wildly  and  then  dashed  across  the  market-place. 

Elsie  gave  a  little  cry  of  alarm,  and  Rab  stood  in  the  middle  of  die 
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road,  looking  after  them  anxiously;  but  he  need  not  have  troubled 
himself:  the  Squire  was  a  splendid  whip,  and  his  spirited  horses  were 
entirely  under  his  oontrol. 

Mrs.  Romney  leaned  back  in  her  comer.  Her  hands  were  clasped 
on  her  lap,  and  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  "  He  is  vexed  with  me/' 
she  said,  as  though  to  herself, ''  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it.'' 

But  the  Squire  could  not  long  keep  up  his  grievance,  and  his  dis- 
pleasure soon  evaporated.  Before  many  minutes  were  over  he  was 
carrying  on  a  jerky  conversation  with  Elsie  over  his  shoulder,  and  by 
and  by  there  was  an  admonition  to  Kitty  to  look  out  sharp  at  some- 
thing. Mrs.  Romney,  who  was  crying  silently  behind  her  sunshade, 
tried  to  answer  him,  but  her  words  faUed  to  reach  him.  '^  Tell  him 
the  sun  has  made  my  head  ache,"  she  whispered,  and  Elsie  repeated 
the  messajge.  But  this  harmless  excuse  only  &nued  the  slumbering 
embers  of  his  wrath  again.  Any  ailment  of  his  Kitty,  however 
trifling,  was  a  serious  matter  in  his  eyes. 

'^  Another  headache !"  he  muttered,  and  then  he  suddenly  checked 
the  horses  just  as  they  were  passing  a  large  red  brick  house,  and  Archer 
was  despatched  to  the  gate  with  a  message. 

Mrs.  Romney  got  up  from  her  seat  in  a  hurry : 

"  Why  have  you  sent  Archer  to  Dr.  Fergusson,  Romney  ?" 

^'  Because  I  wish  him  to  look  in  some  time  this  afternoon,"  returned 
her  husband,  coolly.  ^'  I  have  heard  enough  of  these  headaches,  and  I 
intend  him  to  take  you  in  hand  properly.  You  have  not  been  yourself 
for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  and  I  shall  ask  him  to  put  you  to 
rights.". 

"  You  are  very  absurd,  Romney.  I  am  perfectly  well,  and  Dr.  Fer- 
gusson will  only  laugh  at  us  both."  But  the  Squire  made  no  answer 
to  this,  and  Catherine  gave  a  weary  little  sigh  as  she  went  back  to  her 
corner.  She  knew  too  well  that  it  was  useless  to  contend  with  Romney 
when  he  was  in  one  of  these  masterful  moods,  but  the  idea  of  being 
restrained  and  treated  as  an  invalid  was  galling  in  the  extreme. 

Catherine  was  in  that  painful  state  of  intense  nervous  tension  when 
even  a  louder  voice  than  usual  made  her  tremble  from  head  to  foot : 
she  could  eat  no  luncheon,  and  made  her  headache  a  pretext  for  retiring 
from  the  table. 

'^  I  hope  you  consider  that  I  have  done  a  wise  thing  in  asking  Dr. 
Fergusson  to  call,"  observed  her  husband  as  he  opened  the  door  for 
her,  but  a  few  minutes  later  he  followed  her  to  her  room. 

Strange  to  say,  the  strong  big  man  had  the  thoughtfulness  and  light 
touch  of  a  woman  in  a  sick-room.  His  irritation  had  died  a  natural 
death  the  moment  he  saw  Catherine  was  really  suffering,  though  he  had 
no  idea  that  it  was  mental  and  not  bodily  pain  that  made  her  contract 
her  forehead  and  clinch  her  delicate  hands.  He  shaded  the  windows 
carefully,  and  arranged  the  pillows  on  her  couch,  then  he  helped  her 
unloosen  the  heavy  braids  of  hair  that  seemed  to  oppress  her.  As  he 
did  so  she  suddenly  drew  his  hand  to  her  lips.  "  Oh,  my  darling," 
she  whispered,  "  love  me,  love  me  always  as  well  as  you  do  now,  or  I 
could  not  live."  But  the  Squire  frowned,  as  though  this  little  outburst 
displeased  him. 
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'^  Now  you  are  hysterical  again/'  he  said,  in  rather  a  repressive 
voice.  '^  Mj  dear  child,  I  insist  on  your  keeping  yourself  quiet  until 
Fergusson  comes.  He  will  soon  put  you  to  rights.  Shut  your  eyes, 
and  try  to  sleep.  I  shall  go  down-stairs  and  keep  the  house  as  quiet 
as  possible.^'     But  she  caught  hold  of  his  coat-sleeve. 

"  Have  you  forgiven  me,  have  you  quite  forgiven  me,  for  keeping 
you  waiting?'' 

"  Forgiven  ?  Nonsense !"  and  he  kissed  her  forehead  ,•  "  but  I  shall 
be  angry  with  you  in  earnest  if  you  say  another  word."  And  the 
Squire  crept  noiselessly  out  of  the  room  ;  but  his  honest  heart  would 
have  been  wrung  if  he  could  have  seen  Catherine  lying  face  downward 
on  the  couch,  trying  to  control  her  sobs. 

"  If  I  have  done  wrong,  if  I  have  been  weak,  cowardly,  it  was 
because  I  loved  you  too  much,"  she  moaned,  ^'b^use  I  dared  not 
let  you  know  my  disobedience.  Oh,  Grod  help  me,  what  shall  I  do, 
what  shall  I  do  if  he  ever  finds  out  that  I  have  deceived  him  ?" 

Elsie  had  not  yet  found  herself  alone  with  Oliver.  Some  visitors 
had  driven  over  after  luncheon,  and  Lady  Carfax  had  needed  their 
presence  in  the  drawing-room.  Before  they  left  Dr.  Fergusson  paid 
his  visit,  but  it  was  some  time  before  Bomney  joined  them. 

He  seemed  in  rather  a  perturbed  state  of  mind.  Oliver  had  just 
left  the  room  on  some  errand  or  other,  and  Elsie  and  Lady  Carfax 
were  alone. 

"  Well,  Romney,  what  does  Dr.  Fergusson  say  about  Catherine?" 
asked  Lady  Carfax,  tranquilly.  She  did  not  herself  think  that  there 
was  much  amiss  with  her  daughter-in-law,  only  if  Catherine's  finger 
ached  Bomney  made  a  fuss. 

'^  He  says  that  her  nerves  are  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state,"  re- 
turned her  son,  gloomily, — ''  that  she  is  suffering  from  some  mental 
pressure  or  strain.  He  saw  her  alone,  and  he  assures  me  that  he  ques- 
tioned her  very  closely,  and  that  he  is  convinced  that  she  has  something 
on  her  mind,  and,  though  she  would  not  allow  this,  she  did  not  exactly 
contradict  him." 

"  What  an  absurd  idea !"  returned  Lady  Carfax,  impatiently.  "  I 
hope  you  told  him  that  Catherine  was  the  happiest  creature  in  the 
world.  Her  spirits  are  excellent.  Why,  she  is  the  life  of  the  house. 
No,  no :  she  has  been  doing  too  much,  and  is  a  little  below  par.  She 
wants  a  tonic  to  set  her  up. 

^'  I  wish  I  could  agree  with  you,  mother ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
Catherine  has  flagged  lately,  and  her  spirits  certainly  have  not  been  as 
good  as  usual.  Don't  you  remember  that  evening  when  she  was  so 
hysterical  ?  and  she  has  been  shedding  tears  more  than  once.  She  is 
irritable,  too.  I  wonder, "  with  a  worried  expression,  "  if  anything  can 
be  troubling  her !" 

"  Troubling  her?  Of  course  not,"  with  the  utmost  scorn,  for  Lady 
Carfax  had  scant  sympathy  with  nerves.  "  You  are  well,  and  Harry 
is  well,  and  the  servants  do  their  duty :  what  should  trouble  a  strong, 
healthy,  happy  young  woman  ?  I  always  said  Dr.  Feimisson  is  an 
alarmist ;  he  always  takes  the  worst  view  of  your  poor  rather's  case. 
Well,  what  does  he  advise  ?  what  remedies  does  he  intend  to  prescribe  ?" 
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'^  Oh^  he  says  there  is  little  to  be  done.  He  will  send  her  some 
quieting  medicine  and  a  sleeping-draught  for  to-night.  She  is  to  rest 
as  much  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  &tigue  and  late  hours,  and  to  take  a 
little  gentle  exercise  every  day.^' 

'^  And  what  made  him  come  so  late?'' 

'^  Oh,  he  said  £vans  wanted  him  to  see  a  bad  case  in  the  town, — a 
stranger  who  had  lately  come  to  Draycott :  it  is  a  singular  case  of  press- 
ure on  the  brain;  besides  other  complications,  he  seems  to  have  a 
tancy  that  some  woman — his  wife,  I  think  he  said — was  poisoning  him. 
Feigusson  seems  to  think  it  is  a  case  for  a  lunatic  asylum,  only  he  is 
evidently  too  ill  to  be  moved." 

"  Whom  on  earth  are  you  talking  about,  Romney  ?"  asked  Oliver, 
who  had  just  entered  the  room  and  had  overheard  the  last  words. 

"Only  a  patient  of  Dr.  Evans's, — I  think  the  name  was  Frith,  or 
Smith, — down  in  Church  Street.  The  saddest  part  seems  to  be  that 
there  is  quite  a  young  daughter,  a  frightened  nervous  little  creature, 
not  a  bit  fit  to  attend  such  a  case ;  but  they  are  sending  a  nurse  from 
the  hospital." 

"  Elsie,  will  you  come  out  for  a  stroll  ?"  asked  Oliver,  abruptly, 
and  the  girl  rose  immediately.  "  Oh,  Oliver,  I  have  wanted  to  speak 
to  you  so  badly  I"  she  exclaimed,  as  they  descended  the  grass  slope 
towards  the  lake,  "and  I  thought  those  stupid  people  would  never 
go.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  have  seen  him, — Mrs.  Bomney's 
father;  and  what — what  does  it  all  mean?"  &cing  round  on  the 
astonished  young  man. 

Oliver  uttered  an  exclamation ;  then  he  drew  her  hand  through  his 
arm.  "  There  is  no  hurry,"  he  said,  coolly ;  "  we  have  two  hours  be- 
fore us.  I  will  row  you  out  into  the  middle  of  the  lake,  and  you 
shall  tell  me  everything  from  the  beginning."  And  Elsie  was  soon  in 
the  midst  of  her  narration.  She  had  an  excellent  listener;  Oliver 
never  interrupted  her  by  word  or  comment;  now  and  then  his  oar 
splashed  idly  in  the  water;  but  when  she  had  finished  a  look  of  relief 
came  to  his  face. 

"  The  secret  is  out,"  he  said,  quietly.  "  Now  there  is  no  irritating 
mystery  between  us.  Yes,  poor  Mr.  Vincent  is  very  ill.  I  was  sit- 
ting up  with  him  last  night,  so  I  ought  to  know." 

"  But,  Oliver '' 

"Well,  darling?" 

"  You  must  begin  to  talk  now.  I  want  to  know  the  reason  of  all 
this  secrecy.  Why  does  Mrs.  Romney  keep  her  father's  illness  a 
secret  from  her  husband  ?" 

"  I  suppose  the  swans  won't  betray  us  if  I  take  you  into  confidence ; 
you  have  been  a  eood  child,  Elsie,  and  you  deserve  your  reward; 
Catherine  cannot  blame  me  if  I  tell  you  things  now,  as  you  know  the 
main  facts  of  the  case.  She  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  keeping  it 
dark  from  Romney.  Romney  is  a  generous  fellow,  and  he  would 
have  helped  her  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  if  I  do  not  mistake  she 
will  pay  dearly  for  her  weakness." 

"  Oh,  Oliver,  I  hope  not." 

"  I  hope  so  too ;  but  we  Carfax  men  are  a  stifi^-necked  generation  : 
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we  believe  in  sturdy  old-fashioned  honesty  and  straightforward  plain 
ways.  I  love  you  dearly,  Elsie,  as  you  know  well,  and  when  you  are 
my  wife  I  shall  hope  to  love  you  a  hundred  times  more,  but  if  you 
disobeyed  my  express  commands  and  acted  in  opposition  to  my  wishes 
without  giving  me  warning  that  the  pressure  of  circumstances  obliged 
you  to  do  so,  I  should  consider  that  my  confidence  was  betrayed  and 
that  you  were  acting  in  an  underhand  way,  and  I  fear — ^I  very  much 
fear — that  you  would  forfeit  my  respect/' 

^'  Oh,  no,  Oliver  I  pray  do  not  tell  me  that  there  is  any  fear  of  Mrs. 
Bomney's  losing  her  husband's  respect." 

"No,  dear,  I  will  tell  you  nothing;  I  will  just  put  the  circum- 
stances before  you,  and  you  shall  judge  for  yourself:  there  is  plenty 
of  sense  in  that  pretty  little  head.  Ana,  mind,  although  I  blame  Mrs. 
Ronmey,  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  her,  too.  She  has  had  a  hard  life  of 
it,  poor  woman !" 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

CATHEBINE. 

I  am  not  fair,  and  therefore 

I  pray  the  godi  make  me  honeet. 

Shakespbarb. 

Oliyeb  paused  a  moment,  as  though  he  were  in  doubt  where  to 
begin,  and  Elsie  seized  the  opportunity  to  ask  him  another  question : 

'^  Just  tell  me  one  thing.  How  long  have  you  been  Mrs.  Bomney's 
confidant  ?"  but  Oliver  shook  his  head  at  her  reprovingly. 

*'  That  is  so  like  a  woman :  the  feminine  mind  always  wants  to 
know  the  end  before  the  b^inning.  You  must  allow  me  to  tell  my 
story  in  my  own  way,  or  it  will  never  be  told  at  all."  And,  thus  re- 
buked, Elsie  held  her  peace.  Oliver  could  be  masterful  too  when  he 
chose :  the  Carfax  brothers  certainly  possessed  dominant  wills. 

"  I  told  you  how  Romney  and  Catherine  first  met,"  he  went  on, 
looking  at  her  inquiringly,  and  Elsie  nodded,  '^  and  how  my  dearly- 
beloved  brother  took  his  own  wilful  way  and  disappointed  his  hosts  by 
declining  to  fall  in  love  with  their  handsome  daughter,  and  how  he 
courted  the  governess  instead,  but  I  have  not  told  you  that  Catherine 
was  hard  to  win. 

"  You  know  what  a  good-looking  fellow  Romney  is :  though  I  am 
his  own  brother,  I  declare  I  don't  know  a  man  to  compare  with  him ; 
and  he  has  a  kindly  chivalrous  way  with  women  that  wins  their 
hearts.  You  may  imagine  his  surprise  and  chagrin,  then,  at  the 
quietly  decided  manner  in  which  Catherine  repelled  his  advances.  He 
used  to  come  to  my  diggings — ^you  know  the  Firs  was  only  three  or 
four  miles  from  Aldershot — looking  quite  down  and  miserable.  I 
never  saw  a  fellow  so  much  in  love  in  my  life  until  I  met  a  certain 
young  person  at  a  certain  ball,  and  then  I  knew  how  it  felt ;  but  in 
spite  of  my  want  of  experience  I  was  very  sorry  for  Romney. 

''He  used  to  drop  into  my  favorite  hammock-chair  with  a  sigh 
that  almost  blew  me  away. 

'' '  It  is  no  use,'  he  would  say ;  '  she  keeps  me  at  arm's  length  and 
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avoids  me  as  much  as  possible ;  she  used  to  be  quite  friendly  at  first, 
but  ever  since  I  sent  her  those  flowers  she  seems  afraid  to  let  me  come 
Dear  her ;  if  I  speak  to  her  in  the  drawing-room  of  an  evening  she 
walks  off  to  the  piano  and  asks  one  of  the  boys  to  turn  over  her  leaves 
for  her ;  she  will  never  let  me  do  that  for  her  if  she  can  help  it^  e^r 
since  the  night  I  told  her  that  her  voice  haunted  me/ 

^' '  You  may  depend  upon  it,  it  is  pure  cussedness/  I  would  tell 
him.  *  Miss  v  inoent  may  be  a  very  superior  young  woman,  but  I  dare 
say  she  is  not  different  from  the  rest  of  her  sex :  she  is  just  trying  it 
on  a  bit/ 

" '  You  are  quite  wrong/  he  returned,  warmly ;  '  she  has  no  non- 
sense of  that  sort,  and — and,  in  spite  of  her  seeming  coldness,  I  am 
convinced  she  is  not  as  indifferent  as  she  would  have  me  believe,'  and 
here  Bomney  grew  very  red.  *  Once  or  twice  I  have  seen  her  change 
color  when  I  have  come  upon  her  unexpectedly,  and — well,  you  will 
know  for  yourself  one  day,  old  fellow,  what  these  little  things  mean/ 
but  I  am  afraid  I  laughed  derisively  at  this. 

'^  The  next  day  he  came  he  brought  me  an  invitation  from  Mrs. 
Trafford.  I  was  to  dine  and  sleep  at  the  Firs.  They  were  very 
hospitable  people,  and  there  were  other  marriageable  daughters  besides 
Felicia.'' 

'*  Oh,  Oliver !  how  can  you  be  so  wicked  ?" 

^'  My  dear  little  girl,  I  bad  had  all  my  innocence  knocked  out  of 
me  early  in  life.  I  was  quite  a  shy  fellow  until  the  young  ladies  taught 
me  to  flirt ;  and  then,  I  own,  I  was  an  apt  pupil.  I  had  not  quite 
completed  my  education  in  this  respect,  for  I  tried  to  back  out,  much 
to  Komney's  disgust. 

" '  You  might  think  of  me,'  he  said,  reproachfully.  *  You  are  the 
only  brother  I  have.  I  want  you  to  see  Miss  Vincent  and  to  give  me 
your  candid  opinion  how  I  stand  with  her.  I  cannot  go  on  much 
lon^r  in  this  way;  it  is  making  me  quite  thin  ;  the  Traffords, too,  are 
beginning  to  be  suspicious,  and  Felicia  is  growing  cold  :  could  you  not 
take  her  off  my  hands  for  one  evening  ?  I  would  do  as  much  for  you.' 
And,  as  I  found  it  impossible  to  refuse  this  touching  request,  I  con- 
sented to  be  victimized,  and  packed  my  gladstone. 

"I  did  not  see  Catherine  until  we  were  just  going  in  to  dinner; 
she  had  entered  the  room  while  Miss  Angela  Trafford  was  showing  me 
the  conservatory  :  Angela  was  a  pretty,  artless  little  girl,  and  I  rather 
enJOTed  the  business."  But  here  there  was  an  indignant  remonstrance 
on  Elsie's  part. 

"  You  are  just  saying  that  to  tease  me,  but  I  know,  I  know,"  with 
a  triumphant  tone  in  her  voice,  ^'  that  you  never  flirted  in  your  life ; 
Mrs.  Bomney  told  me  that.  I  don't  care  a  bit  if  Angela  were  as 
pretty  as  she  could  be,  I  would  trust  you  with  a  dozen  Angelas." 

"  Should  you  darling  ?  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  you  to  say. 
My  bait  had  a  nibble  immediately.  When  we  went  back  to  the  draw- 
ing-room I  saw  Bomney  speaking  to  a  young  lady  in  black ;  she  was 
somewhat  pale  and  unattractive-looking,  and  I  never  imagined  for  a 
moment  it  was  Miss  Vincent.  Bomney  had  praised  her  so  enthusias- 
tically that  I  failed  to  recognize  his  description  ;  though  she  was  cer- 
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tainly  very  eraceful-Iookiug.  I  was  rather  taken  aback^  then,  when  he 
saidy  somewhat  eagerly,  'Miss  Vincent,  this  is  my  brother,  Captain 
Carfax/  in  a  voice  that  would  have  betrayed  him  to  tne  most  indiTOrent 
person.     '  I  want  you  two  to  be  good  friends.' 

'^  I  was  bound  to  confess  that  this  was  somewhat  cool  on  Romney's 
part,  considering  the  small  encouragement  he  had  received  ;  and  I  was 
not  at  all  surprised  that  Miss  Vincent  bowed  to  me  rather  coldly.  I 
saw  then  that  she  had  fine  eyes,  with  a  great  deal  of  expression  in 
them,  and  that  her  hands  and  arms  were  unusually  beautiful. 

'^  She  sat  beside  me  at  dinner,  but  Angela  Trafford  was  on  my  right 
hand,  and  I  found  no  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  for  some  time. 
When  I  did  so  I  found  her  quite  ready  to  converse  with  me ;  her  brief 
coldness  had  vanished,  and  she  was  full  of  animation  :  before  many 
minutes  had  passed  I  thought  her  charming ;  she  was  brimful  of  in- 
telligence, and  her  manner  was  so  unconscious  and  yet  so  sprightly  that 
I  b^n  to  understand  Bomney's  infatuation. 

'^  I  did  not  mention  his  name  for  some  time,  and  this  was  quite  in- 
voluntary on  my  part,  but  a  marked  change  came  over  her  at  once. 
She  grew  pale  and  seemed  to  stiffen.  I  pretended  not  to  notice  this, 
but  continued  talking  about  him,  and  she  became  more  syllabic  and 
still  more  icy,  and  seemed  almost  glad  when  Mrs.  Traffonl  gave  the 
signal  for  the  ladies  to  rise. 

**  When  we  returned  to  the  drawing-room  Catherine  was  singing. 
That  beautiful  voice  drew  me  to  the  piano  at  once.  Romney  followol 
me,  but  after  an  instant  he  drew  back  and  took  up  his  station  beside 
Felicia's  chair ;  his  attitude  was  somewhat  moody  ;  he  seemed  lost  in 
thouglit ;  he  was  pulling  his  moustache  in  a  perplexed  hopeless  sort  of 
way — ^you  know  what  I  mean. 

"  The  Corner  where  I  stood  was  a  dark  one,  and  I  believe  Catherine 
was  unconscious  of  my  presence.  When  she  had  finished  her  song  she 
turned  over  her  music  to  find  another ;  then  I  saw  her  suddenly  pause 
and  fix  her  eyes  on  Romney.  I  shall  never  forget  her  expression  :  if 
ever  woman  loved  a  man  Catherine  loved  Romney,  I  was  convinced 
of  that ;  then  I  saw  a  distressed  flush  come  to  her  face,  her  lip  suddenly 
quivered,  and  she  bent  over  her  music  again. 

^'  I  did  not  speak  to  her  again  that  evening ;  neither  did  Romney ; 
I  think  he  purposely  held  fdoof.  When  she  finished  singing,  she 
played  chess  with  Mr.  Trafford  until  the  men  retired  to  the  smoking- 
room. 

^'  Romney  came  to  my  room  late  that  night 

"  *  Well,'  he  said,  abruptly,  *  what  do  you  think  of  her?  It  was 
evident  she  liked  you.     I  never  saw  her  so  animated.' 

"*I  thought  her  very  interesting,'  was  my  response.  'She  is  not 
handsome,  but  somehow  she  impresses  her  individuality  on  you.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  too  strong  to  say  she  has  a  charming  personality.' 

"  *  My  dear  fellow,'  and  here  Romney  positively  beamed, '  I  knew 
you  would  appreciate  her,  you  are  both  so  genuine.  And  now  tell  me 
if  you  think  I  have  any  chance  with  her  ?' 

'^  ^  60  in  and  win,'  was  my  encouraging  reply ;  '  you  shall  have  my 
congratulations  beforehand  ;'  and  I  sent  him  to  bed  radiant. 
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^'  The  Dezt  morning  I  encountered  Miae  Vincent  and  her  papils  in 
the  garden :  they  were  feeding  their  pets,  and  she  was  reading  in  the 
fernery.  She  welcomed  me  with  a  smile,  and  I  at  once  entered  into 
conversation  with  her.  She  looked  tired  and  a  little  sad,  and  there  was 
a  plaintiveness  in  her  voice,  but  she  surprised  me  very  much  by  asking 
after  Bomney : 

^' '  He  did  not  seem  in  spirits  last  night.  I  don't  think  the  place 
suits  him.     Why  don't  you  advise  him  to  have  a  thorough  change?' 

''She  spoke  impulsively,  but  she  evidently  meant  what  she  said. 

'' '  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  no  influence  with  him,  Miss  Vincent : 
the  Firs  has  too  great  an  attraction  for  him.' 

''  I  suppose  my  manner  was  a  little  pointed.  She  blushed  violently, 
and  seemed  agitated  for  a  moment ;  then  she  summoned  up  her  courage 
for  another  enort : 

" '  We  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Carfax  lately.  He  has  been 
very  kind ;  I  should  think  it  is  his  nature  to  be  kind.  Mrs.  Trafford 
is  devoted  to  him :  she  is  always  asking  him  to  stay.  It  is  a  pity  if 
the  place  does  not  suit  him.' 

" '  Why  do  you  think  it  does  not  suit  him  ?  You  may  depend 
upon  it,  my  brother  would  not  come  if  it  did  not  please  him.  Men 
are  not  so  unselfish.' 

'' '  Oh,  he  is  not  selfish ;  no  one  is  less  so.  I  know  him  very  well ; 
we  are  good  friends ;  that  is  why  I  think  he  needs  a  change.  This 
sandy  soil  does  not  suit  everybody  :  you  should  tell  him  so ;  please  do,' 
almost  pleadingly ;  and  I  could  see  then  what  beautiful  eyes  she  had': 
in  spite  of  the  strangeness  of  her  words,  there  was  something  so  gentle 
and  earnest  in  her  expression  that  I  could  not  turn  them  off  with  a 
laugh.  I  felt  that  she  was  appealing  to  me  for  help,  that  she  had  come 
to  some  crisis  in  her  life  when  she  wanted  a  friend. 

'' '  I  will  tell  him  so,  if  you  wish  it,  that  you  consider  the  place 
does  not  suit  him,  that  you  are  sure  he  needs  a  change.' 

"'Yes,  tell  him  that:  he  is  very  good-natured;  he  will  not  be 
angry.  Thank  you  very  much.  Captain  Carfax.'  She  sighed,  and 
then  abruptly  changed  the  subject  by  speaking  of  the  book  she  held  in 
her  hand  :  '  It  is  a  good  book :  it  helps  me  very  much ;  it  is  sad,  but 
there  are  such  beautiful  thoughts  in  it :  the  writer  was  too  introspective, 
and  everything  discouraged  him,  and  in  some  sense  his  life  was  a  fail- 
ure, but,  as  the  introduction  so  truly  says,  "  all  thinkers  are  at  home 
with  him." ' 

"  I  took  the  book  from  her  hand  :  it  was,  as  I  guessed,  the  '  Jour- 
nal Intime  of  Henry  Frederick  Amiel.'  I  had  seen  reviews  of  it.  I 
read  out  the  first  words  that  caught  my  eye :  '  We  dream  alone,  we 
suffer  alone,  we  die  alone,  we  inhabit  the  last  resting-place  alone,'  and 
then  I  paused. 

"'Oh,  you  have  not  finished  the  passage,'  she  said,  with  quick 
animation.  '  Bead  what  he  says  next :  "  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
us  from  opening  our  solitude  to  God."  Amiel  speaks  well  there;  but, 
aAer  all,  is  one  in  any  sense  alone?  even  in  our  solitude  we  cannot 
strip  ourselves  of  the  thoughts,  the  memories,  of  others ;  we  are  still 
guided  and  governed  by  invisible  monitors ;  even  in  our  loneliness  the 
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footsteps  of  oar  friends  leave  their  mark  everywhere.'  And  when  she 
had  said  this  she  closed  the  book  and  called  the  children  to  her.  I 
found  an  opportunity  to  sive  Miss  Vincent's  message  while  they  were 
hurrying  my  horse  round  to  the  stable.  When  Bomney  heard  it  a 
brightness  came  into  his  eyes.    . 

'''Did  she  say  that?  I  will  speak  to  her  to-night;  she  knows 
already  that  I  love  her,  but  to-night  I  will  ask  her  to  be  my  wife.' 

" '  All  right,'  was  my  response.  After  all,  Bomney  was  at  liberty 
to  choose  his  own  wife :  Miss  Vincent  was  a  gentlewoman,  it  was  easy 
to  see  that,  and  what  did  her  poverty  matter?  Bomney  had  money 
enough  for  both.  I  had  always  been  democratic  in  my  views  on  social 
questions,  and  it  did  not  in  the  least  shock  me  that  my  future  sister- 
in-law  was  a  governess. 

"  There  were  some  military  manoeuvres  the  next  day,  and  it  was  late 
in  the  afternoon  when  I  returned  to  my  hut,  heated  and  jaded :  when 
I  opened  the  door  I  saw  Bomney  extended  in  the  hammock-chair, 
looking  cool  and  comfortable.     He  jumped  up  and  grasped  my  hand. 

"  'Wish  me  joy,  lad  !'  he  said,  excitedly.  '  Catherine  is  mine,  after 
all :  she  has  accepted  me ;  but  it  was  a  hard  tussle.  You  must  drink 
our  health  in  some  hock  and  seltzer  water.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
to  give  some  orders  in  your  absence.' 

" '  I  congratulate  you  heartily,'  was  my  reply, '  but  I  refuse  to  hear 
another  wora  until  I  have  had  my  tub  and  got  into  some  fresh  gar- 
ments ;'  and,  though  Bomney  grumbled,  only  my  fox-terrier  Wasp  was 
the  recipient  of  his  growls ;  but  when  I  returned  refireshed  and  in 
excellent  temper  he  took  his  revenge.  Oh,  ye  gods,  how  he  did  talk ! 
but  my  pipe  consoled  me :  dear  as  the  charms  of  youne  love  was  that 
pipe  to  my  soul !  Well,  Elsie," — another  reproachful  look, — "  have 
you  not  got  reconciled  to  your  all-powerful  rival  yet  ?" 

"  Oh,  go  on  with  your  story,"  she  returned,  in  a  vexed  voice.  "  I 
uuderstana  your  jokes,  and  they  do  not  in  the  least  trouble  me,  but  all 
the  same  you  are  incorrigible." 

"I  have  not  half  educated  her  yet,  you  see,"  returned  Oliver, 
apostrophizing  the  swans,  "but  there  is  plenty  of  time.  Tobacco 
certainly  sup{)orted  me  that  afternoon  under  the  torrent  of  Bomney's 
eloquence;  and  I  do  not  mind  confessing  to  you  that  I  was  a  bit 
interested. 

"  Catherine  had  refused  him  at  first,  but  with  such  tears  and  agita- 
tion that  he  had  declined  to  take  her  answer,  and  had  at  last  compelled 
her  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  &r  from  indifferent  to  him. 

" '  But  I  must  not — I  ought  not  to  marry  you,'  she  kept  saying, 
and  then  at  last  it  all  came  out :  she  loved  him,  but  she  was  proud, 
and  she  could  not  endure  that  his  people  should  consider  her  beneath 
him. 

" '  We  are  poor,  dreadfully  poor,'  she  went  on ;  and  then,  with  the 
openness  and  candor  that  seemed  natural  to  her,  she  told  him  about  her 
life. 

"  It  was  rather  a  pitiful  story.  Her  father  was  pf  good  family,  but 
he  had  been  unfortunate ;  nothing  seemed  to  prosper  with  him  :  he  had 
begun  life  as  a  barrister,  but  had  never  succeeded  in  holding  a  brief; 
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fcben  he  had  taken  pupils  and  married  a  pretty,  penniless  girl,  veiy 
gentle  and  amiable,  but  she  had  died  when  Catherine  was  about  twelve 
years  old,  leaving  her  with  a  baby  sister. 

''  Daring  the  fourteen  years  of  his  married  life  Mr.  Vinoent  had 
tried  many  things  and  failed  in  all.  He  had  been  journalist,  reporter, 
a  literary  hack,  and  had  hardly  been  able  to  keep  his  head  above 
water :  he  had  no  want  of  brain,  but  he  was  deficient  in  ballast,  and 
he  lacked  backbone.  Even  Catherine,  who  adored  her  fatlier,  owned 
that  he  was  lamentably  weak :  ^  unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not 
excel,'  might  have  been  written  of  Stephen  Vincent  And  yet  the 
man  had  influential  friends :  one  of  these  educated  Catherine,  and  at 
fourteen  she  was  sent  to  a  good  finishing-school  at  Brighton.  The  lady 
who  was  her  benefactress  died  a  few  years  afterwards,  but  while  she 
lived  Catherine  never  wanted  a  friend. 

^'  At  this  time  Mr.  Vincent  was  doing  some  desulton^  literary  work, 
and  he  and  the  child  Eva  were  lodging  at  a  house  at  Hendon,  kept  by 
a  widow,  a  Mre.  Stewart  During  her  brief  visits  Catherine  took  a 
great  dislike  to  this  woman.  She  had  beauty  of  a  certain  coarse  type, 
and  an  easy  good-natured  manner  that  imposed  on  people,  but  Cath- 
erine, who  was  older  than  her  years,  was  not  deceived  by  Mrs.  Stewart's 
Elausible  speeches,  and  she  saw  signs  that  warned  her  that  she  had  a 
ard,  sensual  nature. 

'^  More  than  once  she  entreated  her  father  to  change  his  lodeings ; 
but,  in  spite  of  his  weakness,  Mr.  Vincent  had  an  obstinate  will :  the 
place  suited  him,  he  said,  and  Eva  throve  under  Mrs.  Stewart's  care; 
she  was  very  good  to  them  both,  and  he  had  never  been  more  com- 
fortable ;  and  Catherine  was  obliged  to  yield  the  point ;  but  if  she  had 
fuessed  the  extent  of  her  fathers  danger  she  would  never  have  left 
im. 
'^  Alas  I  before  two  months  were  over  Mr.  Vincent  had  taken  the 
fatal  step  of  making  Mrs.  Stewart  his  wife,  and  when  it  was  too  late 
he  found  he  had  united  himself  for  life  to  a  coarse-minded  and  evil 
woman. 

'^  With  what  arts  she  had  beguiled  him  must  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion ;  but,  her  object  obtained,  she  almost  at  once  threw  off  her  dis- 
guise. When  Catherine  paid  her  next  visit  she  was  almost  heart-broken 
at  the  sight  of  her  fathers  wretchedness :  his  wife  had  become  a  terror 
to  him ;  she  ruled  him  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  Eva  was  n^lected  and 
even  ill-treated. 

'' '  She  frightens  me  with  her  violence,  Catherine,'  he  said :  '  she  is 
cruel  to  me  and  the  child.  She  drinks,  I  know  she  drinks,  and  then 
she  loses  all  control.  You  must  stay  and  take  care  of  us  both.'  But, 
alas,  that  was  just  what  Catherine  could  not  do ;  her  step-mother  hated 
her,  she  knew  that,  and  during  those  brief  visits  she  nad  to  put  up 
with  many  an  insult  The  poor  giri,  with  all  her  courage,  was  no 
match  for  her. 

"  *  Why  did  you  marry  him  if  you  meant  to  make  him  so  wretched  ?' 
she  exclaimed  once,  unable  to  bear  the  sieht  of  her  father's  misery. 

'^'I  had  my  own  reasons,  you  may  be  sure  of  that,'  returned  the 
woman,  defiantly, '  or  do  you  think  I  would  have   saddled  myself 
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with  a  poor  creature  like  Vinoent,  and  a  brat  of  a  child  as  well,  who 
never  had  chicks  of  mj  own  ?  Oh,  I  had  my  reasons,  though  I  am 
not  going  to  tell  you  them,  miss.  Perhaps  I  wished  to  marry  a 
gentleman ;  perhaps  I  was  tired  of  my  own  name  and  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  it.  Anyhow,  I  have  made  a  poor  bargain  of  it.  Why,  your 
father  hardly  earns  his  own  victuals :  I  am  keeping  him  and  the  child. 
"Write,  why  don't  you  write?"  I  say  to  him,  when  I  bring  him  his 

Cs  and  paper ;  "  it  is  brains  you  are  wanting,  I  expect,"  though  he 
the  audacity  to  say  that  I  prevent  him  from  putting  pen  to  paper  V 
"  Poor  Catherine  I  she  told  Bomney  that  every  farthing  she  could 
spare  was  spent  in  procuring  little  comforts  for  her  father  and  Eva  ; 
and  what  she  suffered  on  their  account  was  known  only  to  herself. 
When  her  education  was  finished  she  had  obtained  a  good  situation  as  a 
governess ;  and  since  then  she  had  clothed  Eva  as  well  as  herself.  It 
was  the  thought  of  this  miserable  home,  with  the  consciousness  that 
her  father  and  Eva  depended  upon  her  for  all  their  comforts,  that  made 
her  think  that  she  had  no  right  to  marry ;  but  Komney  soon  convinced 
her  that  this  was  sheer  pride  and  morbidness,  and  he  had  at  last  gained 
her  promise  to  become  his  wife." 


CHAPTER   XV. 

WOMAN'S   WEAKNESS. 
By  and  by  is  easily  said. 


At  this  point  Oliver  took  out  his  watch. 

*'I  must  hurry  up,  child,  if  I  am  to  finish  before  dinner-time. 
You  know  all  about  Romney's  brief  courtship,  and  the  Traffords'  cool- 
ness, and  how  my  mother  never  saw  Catherine  until  she  was  Bomney's 
wife. 

"  A  little  while  before  their  marriage  they  went  down  to  Hendon. 
He  gave  me  an  account  of  his  visit  aflerwards. 

"  *  Mr.  Vincent  is  a  gentleman,'  he  said  to  me, '  but  he  is  utterly 
broken  down  and  at  his  wife's  mercy :  she  is  a  loud-voiced,  brazen- 
faced woman,  and  her  tongue  must  be  a  terrible  scourge :  there  is  no 
doubt  that  she  drinks,  but  she  was  sober  enough  on  this  occasion,  and 

Perfectly  civil  to  Catherine  and  myself;  but  it  made  my  blood  boil  to 
ear  her  sneering  innuendoes  over  her  husband's  helplessness  and  shift- 
less ways :  he  hardly  dared  open  his  mouth,  for  fear  of  some  retort,  and 
the  poor  child  Eva  looked  utterly  cowed. 

"  ^  I  did  my  best  for  them.  1  promised  Mr.  Vincent  that  he  should 
receive  an  allowance  from  the  date  of  our  marriage,  on  the  understand- 
ing that  Eva  should  be  sent  to  a  good  school ;  for  really  it  was  terrible 
to  think  of  the  poor  child  being  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  her  step- 
mother, and  certainly  her  father  was  no  protector.  But,  to  my  sur- 
prise, Mr.  Vincent  objected  to  this  arrangement ;  he  could  not  part 
with  the  child,  he  said ;  they  had  never  b^n  separated ;  the  very  idea 
seemed  to  agitate  him.     But  Mrs.  Vincent  interrupted  him. 

" ' "  I  have  no  patience  to  hear  you,  Vincent  I"  she  said,  rudely. 
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'^  I  wonder  yon  aren't  ashamed  to  expose  your  weakness  before  strangers. 
Not  part  with  Missy  ?  And  who  do  you  suppose  is  going  to  educate 
her? — He  does  not  mean  it,  Mr.  Carfax :  he  willoome  to  his  senses  and 
thank  you  kindly  for  providing  for  the  child,  or  I'll  know  the  reason 
why,"  she  muttered. 

"*" Father,  it  will  be  for  Eva's  good,"  pleaded  Catherine;  and 
then  at  last  he  consented.  ''She  is  my  only  comfort,"  he  groaned, 
when  his  wife  had  left  the  room  for  a  moment.  ''  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  live  without  her  I  it  is  cruel  to  take  her  from  me !"  but  for  the  child's 
sake  we  were  obliged  to  be  firm.  He  was  only  reaping  the  result 
of  his  own  fatal  weakness:  why  should  the  innocent  be  sacrificed? 
He  is  selfish  as  well  as  weak,'  went  on  Romney.  '  I  dare  not  tell 
Catherine  so,  for,  with  all  his  faults,  she  believes  in  him ;  but  he  is  a 
man  I  could  never  respect.' 

'^  For  the  first  year  after  their  marriage,  things  went  on  fairly  well : 
the  quarterly  allowance  was  paid  and  acknowledged,  and  when  they 
went  to  town  Catherine  always  saw  her  father :  they  had  moved  to 
Netting  Hill  then. 

^^  Catherine  always  returned  in  low  spirits  from  these  visits :  in  he^ 
opinion  things  were  becoming  worse.  Eva  had  not  yet  been  sent  to 
school,  and  only  carried  on  a  few  desultory  studies  with  her  father's 
help,  and  even  these  had  been  discontinued  of  late.  Catherine  noticed 
a  lamentable  change  in  her  father  :  a  strange  listlessness  and  lethargy 
seemed  creeping  over  him,  as  though  some  numbing  influence  were 
clouding  his  faculties :  at  times  he  was  excited  and  irritable,  and  his 
fear  of  his  wife  seemed  to  have  increased  to  a  nervous  dread. 

" '  I  dare  not  thwart  her,'  he  said :  Mf  I  do,  she  visits  it  on  Eva : 
she  makes  me  suffer  through  the  child.  The  spirits  madden  her,  and 
then  I  am  in  terror  of  my  life.  I  am  always  afraid  of  something 
dreadful  happening.  I  dare  not  trust  Eva  out  of  my  sight ;  it  is  she 
who  will  not  let  her  go  to  school :  she  says  we  want  the  money ;  but  she 
keeps  it  all.'  Catherine  used  to  carry  home  sorrowful  tales  to  Romney, 
but  he  once  told  me  in  confidence  that  he  distrusted  Mr.  Vincent.  '  He 
has  not  a  straightforward  look  about  him  :  you  know  what  I  mean.  I 
dare  say  circumstances  are  too  hard  for  him,  poor  b^gar :  one  oueht 
not  to  judge  him  harshly ;  that  woman  is  his  master.  Don't  you  wish, 
Oliver,  that  we  could  lock  up  such  creatures  ?  they  are  the  plague  and 
pestilence  of  our  civilized  life ;  and,  upon  my  word,  it  is  a  form  of 
madness.' 

"One  day  I  went  down  to  Fry  the  unexpectedly,  and  found 
Catherine  in  terrible  trouble.  Bomney's  banker  had  sent  for  him :  a 
cheque  for^a  large  amount,  payable  to  Stephen  Vincent,  had  been  de- 
tained ;  the  cheque  was  genuine  and  in  Bomney's  handwritine,  but  the 
figures  had  been  evidently  altered,  but  so  clumsily  that  suspicion  had 
been  excited.  '  We  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  afiair,'  ooserved  the 
cashier :  ^  the  young  lady  who  brought  it  could  give  no  information,  so 
we  thought  it  best  to  send  for  you,  Mr.  Carfax,  as  the  ordinary  quarterly 
amount  was  more  than  quadrupled.' 

"  Romney  thanked  them,  and  explained  that  some  one  had  certainly 
been  tampering  with  the  cheque,  but  that  he  had  no  wish  to  convict  the 
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offender ;  he  would  settle  the  matter  in  his  own  way ;  and^  without  re- 
turning home,  he  went  at  once  to  Notting  Hill. 

''  ^  It  was  an  abominable  business/  he  said  to  me  afterwards :  '  it 
sickens  me  to  think  of  it.  That  woman  was  in  the  room,  and  refused 
to  leave  me  alone  with  her  husband.  When  I  threw  the  cheaue  on 
the  table  I  saw  Mr.  Vincent  turn  ashy  pale  and  throw  up  his  hands. 
"  If  one  of  us  has  to  be  sent  to  prison  it  ought  to  be  my  wife,''  he 
cried.  '^  It  was  she  who  tempted  me  to  do  it,  who  stood  looking  over 
my  shoulder  all  the  time.  I  have  been  an  honest  man  all  my  life,  in 
spite  of  my  misfortunes ;  and  she  has  been  my  curse !"  And  the  poor 
wretch  burst  into  tears.' 

'^  Catherine  was  almost  beside  herself  when  she  told  me  what  had 
happened.  *  My  poor,  poor  father,'  she  sobbed,  *  who  was  the  soul  of 
honor,  and  never  owed  a  penny  even  in  his  worst  straits !  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  did  it;  or,  if  he  did,  he  was  not  himself.  I  have  told 
Bomney  more  than  once  that  I  am  sure  that  his  intellect  is  becoming 
clouded  with  misery ;  but  he  does  not  believe  me :  he  thinks  that  he 
has  done  this  thin^.  And  now  he  has  forbidden  me  to  go  near  him ; 
he  says  it  is  not  safe  for  us  to  have  dealings  with  them.  The  allowance 
is  to  be  paid  in  a  different  way  ;  for  my  sake  he  will  not  discontinue  it; 
but  he  says  it  is  only  on  the  understanding  that  I  will  never  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  them  during  that  woman's  lifetime.' 

"^  And  Eva?' 

'^ '  He  has  promised  that  all  possible  efforts  shall  be  made  to 
withdraw  Eva  from  her  step-mother.  Oh,  he  was  very  kind  ;  he  said 
my  visits  did  more  harm  than  good, — that  Mrs.  Vincent  merely  traded 
upon  us,  and  that,  even  if  I  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  I  owed  him 
a  wife's  obedience,  and  that  he  had  every  right  on  his  side ;'  and  of 
course  I  took  Bomney's  part 

"  Bomney  was  perfectly  open  with  me. 

"  ^  It  is  spoiling  Catherine's  life,'  he  said :  '  they  give  her  no  peace, 
between  them.  To  satisfy  her,  I  make  the  old  man  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance. I  can  and  will  do  no  more.  She  can  write  to  them,  but  I  will 
not  allow  her  to  enter  that  woman's  house.' 

"  I  heard  nothing  more  for  eighteen  months  or  so.  Harry  was  bom, 
and  Catherine  remained  in  a  delicate  state  for  some  time.  She  wrote 
to  her  father  from  time  to  time,  but  he  seldom  answered ;  but  Eva 
wrote  pathetic  little  letters,  which  were  always  shown  to  Bomney. 

"  Three  months  ago,  I  had  come  down  here  for  a  flying  visit.  Bom- 
ney had  been  suddenly  called  up  to  London  to  attend  a  friend's  funeral, 
and  meant  to  sleep  two  or  three  niehts  in  town.  I  thought  Catherine 
in  wonderfully  good  spirits,  considering  his  absence ;  and  we  had  a 
verv  pleasant  evening.  I  remember  I  had  just  been  to  a  certaiu  ball, 
and  what  must  Catherine  do  but  pounce  upon  my  secret  ?  '  You  have 
fallen  in  love,  you  naughty  boy,'  she  said,  immediately  she  saw  me: 
*  you  are  not  a  bit  yourself.  Now  tell  me  all  about  her.'  And — would 
you  believe  it,  Elsie? — I  was  fool  enough  to  fall  into  the  trap.  I  do 
not  know  which  of  us  enjoyed  ourselves  most ;  for  Catherine  is  like 
you, — she  dearly  loves  a  love-story.  But  my  pleasure  was  not  of  long 
continuance.    The  very  next  day  a  note  was  brought  to  Catherine  that 
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seemed  to  agitate  her ;  she  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  a  little  while 
afterwards  she  told  me  that  she  had  business  that  would  oblige  her  to 
go  to  Drayoott. 

^^  I  ofiered  to  drive  her  there,  but  she  hesitated  visibly ;  when  I 
persisted,  she  begged  me  to  set  her  down  at  that  big  draper's, — Will- 
oox's,  isn't  it  ? — ^telling  me  that  she  would  meet  me  in  the  market-place 
at  twelve  o'clock ;  but  I  waited  for  her  a  full  hour  before  she  joined 
me.  She  had  her  veil  down,  but  I  noticed  at  once  that  her  eyes  were 
red  and  swollen  as  though  she  had  been  crying ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  question  her,  as  Reynolds  would  have  overheard  every  word :  so  I 
talked  to  her  on  indinerent  subjects,  and  she  answered  me  at  random. 

'^  She  did  not  appear  at  luncheon,  and  my  mother  told  me  that  she 
had  a  bad  headache  and  was  lying  down ;  but  she  had  recovered  her- 
self by  dinner-time,  and,  though  she  looked  wretchedly  ill,  she  made  an 
effort  to  talk  as  usual. 

'^  I  intended  to  find  out  the  reason  of  this  sudden  fit  of  depresston ; 
but  I  bided  my  time  until  my  mother  had  left  us,  and  then  I  questioned 
her  very  closely.  Her  answers  were  decidedly  evasive,  and  more  than 
once  she  contradicted  herself ;  but  I  perseveml,  and  her  agitation  in- 
creased, and  at  last  she  burst  into  tears  and  told  me  everything.  Her 
father  and  Eva  were  in  Draycott  Mr.  Vincent,  driven  to  despera- 
tion by  the  misery  of  his  home,  had  formed  the  singular  resolution  of 
escaping  from  his  wife  and  putting  himself  and  £va  under  Catherine's 
protection ;  he  had  taken  a  few  sovereigns  out  of  his  wife's  purse  while 
she  lay  in  one  of  her  heavy  stupors,  and  Eva  had  willingly  accom- 
panied him.  Her  step-mother's  evil  tempers  made  the  poor  girl's  life 
a  perfect  torment  to  her,  and  in  her  innocence  and  inexperience  she 
thought  that  Catherine  would  approve  of  this  step. 

"  A  pencilled  note  sent  by  hand  informed  Catherine  that  they  were 
at  the  Temperance  Hotel  in  Cannon  Street,  and  on  her  arrival  she 
found,  to  her  dismay,  that  these  two  helpless  creatures  were  looking  to 
her  as  their  sole  refuge.  The  pitiful  story  that  Eva  told  her  nearly 
broke  her  heart,  and  we  girl's  thin  wan  looks  alarmed  her, — she  had 
evidently  ou^rown  her  strength ;  and  her  education  was  almost  wholly 
neglected.  Latterly  they  had  kept  no  servant ;  and  Eva's  rough  and 
coarsened  hands  told  theur  own  tale. 

"  But  Catherine's  chief  fear  was  for  her  &ther :  he  was  evidently 
out  of  health,  and  the  signs  of  clouded  intellect  were  clearly  apparent : 
he  seemed  to  have  a  fixed  idea  that  his  wife  meant  to  compass  his  and 
Eva's  death,  and  he  declared  no  power  on  earth  would  induce  him  to 
return  to  her ;  and  Eva  assured  her  sister  that  all  persuasions  and  argu- 
ments would  be  friritless. 

^'  Catherine  was  at  her  wits'  end ;  and  then  she  remembered  a  tidy 
hard-working  woman  whose  child  she  had  once  befriended  and  who  let 
lodgings  in  Church  Street.  Mrs.  Tilsit  was  a  kind-hearted  person  and 
thoroughly  honest :  she  would  represent  the  case  to  her,  only  keeping 
back  the  fact  that  Mr.  Vincent  was  her  father ;  and  she  thought  if 
she  changed  the  name  to  Smith  it  would  be  safer  on  all  accounts. 

^'  She  started  at  once  for  Church  Street,  and,  to  her  relief,  found  that 
the  rooms  were  unoccupied.    Mrs.  Tilsit  expressed  herself  perfectly 
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willing  to  care  for  the  poor  geDtleman,  and  the  moderate  sam  she 
named  was  auite  within  Cathenne's  means. 

''  Mr.  Vinoent— or  rather  Mr.  Smithy  as  he  consented  to  call  him- 
self— seemed  quite  satisfied  with  the  look  of  the  rooms :  they  were 
small,  and  the  furniture  humble,  but  they  were  exquisitely  clean ;  and 
Eva  took  a  great  fancy  to  the  buxom,  cheerful-looking  landlady. 

'^ '  I  will  make  the  old  gentleman  as  comfortable  as  comfortable. 
Don't  say  another  word,  Mrs.  Car&x :  it  is  enough  for  me  that  they 
are  friends  of  yours.  Don't  I  remember  all  your  kindness  to  Johnnie 
when  he  had  his  1^  cut  off  in  the  hospital !  ah,  well,  the  dear  lamb 
is  better  off,  isn't  he?  though  I  do  crave  sadly  after  him  still.'  And 
the  good  woman  wiped  her  eyes  gently  with  her  apron. 

^^  Catherine  had  left  them  looking  fairly  cheerful,  but  you  may 
imagine  the  feelings  with  which  I  listened  to  her.  I  had  promised  to 
keep  her  confidence,  little  thinking  what  she  had  to  tell  me. 

*'  My  first  words  were  to  entreat  her  to  write  to  Romney,  or  to  tell 
him  immediately  on  his  return.  I  understood  her  to  say  that  she  in- 
tended to  do  so,  and  this  at  once  relieved  me. 

'^  I  left  the  next  day,  and  you  know  what  happened  then,  darling : 
was  it  any  wonder  that  my  own  affairs  so  entirely  absorbed  me  that 
I  scarcely  remembered  Mr.  Vincent's  existence?  now  and  then  a  feel- 
ing of  surprise  crossed  me  that  Catherine  did  not  write;  when  her 
letter  came  it  was  full  of  sisterly  congratulation  on  my  engagement,  but 
she  never  mentioned  her  &ther. 

"You  remember  I  went  down  from  Friday  to  Monday,  as  my 
mother  wished  to  see  me.  I  found  Catherine  apparently  cheerful, 
but  it  struck  me  once  or  twice  that  she  avoided  being  alone  with  me. 
This  excited  my  suspicion,  and  I  determined  to  watch  my  opportunity. 

"  As  we  were  walking  home  from  church  together, — ^Romney  was 
in  front,  with  Mrs.  Vickars, — Catherine  was  telling  me  an  anecdote 
about  Harry^  but  I  interrupted  her : 

"  ^  I  will  hear  that  presently.  I  want  to  know  why  you  have  not 
written  to  me,  Catherine.  Was  Romney  vexed  when  he  heard  your 
father  was  in  Draycott  ?'  But  at  this  question  she  turned  pale  and  hung 
her  head. 

" '  He  does  not  know  yet,'  she  faltered.  '  Oh,  Oliver,  don't  look  at 
me  in  that  way,  as  though  you  blamed  me !  I  have  tried  a  dozen 
times  to  tell  him,  and  I  cannot,  I  dare  not !  Oh,  I  am  a  pitiful  coward, 
but  I  dare  not  make  him  an^ry.' 

"  <  Why  do  you  suppose  he  would  be  angry  ?'  I  replied.  '  You  are 
very  wrong,  Catherine.  I  never  thought  you  could  be  so  weak.  Do 
you  mean  to  tell  me  that  for  six  weeks  you  have  kept  this  secret  from 
your  husband  V 

"  *  Yes,  and  it  is  killing  me.  I  suffer— oh,  what  I  suffer !  but  I 
dare  not  tell  him  :  when  I  try  my  lips  seem  glued  toeetber.  What 
would  he  say  if  he  knew  I  bad  disobeyed  and  deceived  him  ?' 

"  ^  Of  course  he  would  be  angry ;  but  at  least  you  can  be  sure  of 
his  forgiveness ;'  but  Catherine  shook  her  head. 

'^  ^  He  would  never  trust  me  again ;  and  yet  what  am  I  to  do, 
Oliver?'  wringing  her  hands.     ^  My  father  is  dying :  it  is  only  a  ques- 
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tion  of  weeks ;  Dr.  Evans  says  so :  his  brain  is  affected^  and  at  times 
he  suffers  terribly/ 

^' '  Do  you  tbink  that  Bomuey  would  be  hard  on  a  dying  man  ? 
What  has  become  of  your  good  sense,  Catherine?  If  you  had  trusted 
your  husband  six  weeks  ago  you  would  have  had  no  reason  to  dread 
his  anger.  Why  did  you  not  write  to  him,  as  I  bade  you  ?  why  did 
you  not  say  to  him,  "  I  have  disobeyed  you ;  my  father  is  at  Dray- 
oott,  and  I  am  taking  care  of  him"  ?  Do  you  suppose  Romney  would 
have  been  hard  on  you  ?' 

"'Oh,  I  was  wrong,  very  wrong,'  she  sobbed,  'but  you  do  not 
understand.  Where  Bomney  is  concerned  I  am  a  coward.  I  see  my 
mistake  as  plainly  as  you  do ;  but  you  must  not  think  it  was  inten- 
tional :  every  day  I  meant  to  tell  Romney.  I  have  tried  to  do  so  over 
and  over  again,  but  my  courage  failed :  "  I  will  tell  him  to-morrow ; 
I  shall  be  stronger  to-morrow,'' — that  is  what  I  would  say  to  myself.' 

'' '  But,  Catherine,  this  is  sheer  madness.  Bomney  will  find  it  out 
for  himself  the  next  time  the  allowance  is  paid.' 

" '  It  has  been  paid,'  she  returned,  quickly.  '  Mrs.  Vincent  signed 
the  receipt :  she  said  her  husband  was  ill  in  bed.  She  did  not  wish 
Bomn^  to  know  that  he  had  left  her.' 

"  *  Did  Bomney  tell  you  this  ?' 

" '  Yes.  Oh,  don't  look  at  me  so  sternly,  Oliver !  I  really  was 
beginning  to  tell  him  then,  only  Lady  Carfax  came  into  the  room,  and 
Bomney  changed  the  subject.' 

'' '  There  is  one  other  thing,  Catherine.  Are  you  not  afraid  that 
Bomney  will  come  &ce  to  &ce  with  Eva  ?' 

'' '  He  has  done  so,  but  he  has  not  recognized  her.  Eva  was  a 
child  when  he  saw  her  last.  There  is  no  danger  of  that  sort :  my 
father  is  confined  to  his  room.' 

" 'Shall  I  tell  Bomney  for  you?'  but  she  negatived  this  with  great 
agitation.  ^ 

"'No:  I  will  tell  him  myself.  I  will, — indeed  I  will.  I  will 
humble  myself  to  him  and  ask  his  pardon,  and  then— oh,  yes,  he  will 
be  good  to  me.' 

" '  Come,  that  is  spoken  like  yourself,  Catherine.' 

"  And  then  Bomney  turned  back  to  meet  us,  and  we  could  say  no* 
more.  When  I  went  away  the  next  morning  she  told  me  of  her  own 
accord  that  she  meant  to  speak  to  Bomney  that  night,  but  she  would 
not  promise  to  write  to  me ;  she  said  such  a  letter  would  be  very  pain- 
ful, and  that  when  I  brought  you  down  to  the  Frythe  she  would  tell 
me  all  about  it. 

"  You  can  understand,  Elsie,  my  disgust  and  disappointment,  on 
that  first  evening  when  I  left  you  so  long  alone,  when  Catherine  in- 
formed me  that  Bomney  was  still  in  ignorance,  and  that  as  her  father 
could  not  last  many  days  she  should  not  tell  him  until  all  was  over. 
I  was  very  angry,  and  accused  her  of  purposely  breaking  her  promise 
to  me,  but  she  assured  me  with  tears  tnat  she  fully  meant  to  keep  her 
word,  but  that  her  courage  always  failed. 

" '  You  cannot  feel  the  contempt  I  feel  for  myself,'  she  exclaimed, 
bitterly.     '  I  loathe  myself  for  my  cowardice.     Oh,  you  were  right. 
Vol.  LI.— 38 
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Oliver :  if  I  had  told  Romney  at  onoe  he  would  have  helped  me ;  bot 
now  I  cannot,  I  dare  not ;  he  would  put  my  father  in  a  lunatic  asylum : 
he  IB  not  sane,  I  know,  but  he  is  so  weak,  and  he  cannot  live.' 

''  I  tried  to  reason  her  out  of  this  idea ;  but  this  morbid  fancy  had 
taken  possession  of  her,  and  she  said  Eva  had  the  same  terror.  Rom- 
ney was  always  praising  up  the  Draycott  asylum  and  saying  what  a 
skilful  and  clever  doctor  managed  it  and  how  admirably  everything 
was  arranged. 

'^  ^  Dr.  Evans  proposed  it  too,'  she  went  on :  ^  he  said  he  would 
have  every  comfort  there,  and  the  best  of  nursing ;  but,  Oliver,  I  want 
him  to  die  in  peace.  If  Mrs.  Tilsit  cannot  manage,  I  will  get  a  nurse. 
He  shall  have  everything  that  I  can  give  him.' 

^^I  asked  her  if  he  was  violent,  and  she  said  very  seldom,  and 
that  he  was  growing  weaker.  When  I  questioned  her  about  money 
arrangements  she  hesitated,  and  then  confessed  that  she  had  recently 
parted  with  a  handsome  bracelet  that  Sir  Henry  had  given  her,  and 
she  thankfully  accepted  my  offer  to  help  her. 

"  You  can  ^ess  the  rest  for  yourself,  Elsie.  You  know  now  why 
I  spent  the  night  out  Mrs.  Tilsit  was  worn  out,  and  needed  help. 
Catherine  still  obstinately  refuses  to  tell  Romney  until  her  fathers 
death,  and  then  she  means  to  plead  with  him  for  Eva;  she  wants  her 
to  live  at  the  Frythe.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  too  hard  on  Catherine, 
though  I  own  I  have  lost  patience  with  her.  Listen,  dear :  is  not  that 
the  gong?  I  must  put  you  ashore  at  once.  And,  for  pity's  sake, 
don't  look  so  miserable,  or  my  mother  will  think  we  have  quarrelled." 
But,  though  Elsie  laughed  hysterically  at  this  idea,  her  eyes  were  wet. 
"  Poor  Mrs.  Romney  !  she  sighed  as  she  crossed  the  lawn ;  "  but  how 
can  any  one  act  so  foolishly  ?" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ELSIE'S  DILEMMA. 
I  give  him  joy  that's  awkward  at  a  lie. 

TOUHO. 


Oliver's  narrative  made  a  painful  impression  on  Elsie  which  she 
found  it  impossible  to  shake  off. 

She  was  perplexed  by  this  sudden  revelation  of  weakness :  that  a 
woman  so  naturally  frank  and  upright  as  Catherine  Carfax  should 
indulge  in  morbid  fears  and  moral  cowardice  would  have  puzzled  a 
wiser  and  older  head ;  and  yet  who  could  blame  her  ?  was  it  not  the 
strength  and  piety  of  her  filial  love  that  made  the  idolizing  wife  stoop 
to  deceive  her  husband  ?  Granted  that  her  fears  were  groundless  and 
that  she  had  no  real  cause  to  dread  Romney's  treatment  of  her  father, 
yet  was  there  no  nobility,  however  mistaken,  in  that  secret  watching 
beside  a  dying  bed,  in  those  stolen  interviews  when  she  was  as  a  min- 
istering angel  to  him  and  Eva  ? 

"  Let  him  die  in  peace,"  was  her  inward  cry.  "  What  will  any- 
thing matter  afterwaivis?  Let  me  close  his  eyes, — and  then — then 
Romney  shall  learn  everything." 
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When  Elsie  entered  the  drawing-room,  she  was  surprised  to  see 
Mrs.  Somney  lying  on  the  couch  by  the  open  window,  talking  to  her 
mother-in-law :  she  greeted  Elsie  with  a  &int  smile  and  held  out  a  hot 
hand  to  her.  '^  I  am  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines/'  she  said,  with 
an  attempt  at  playfulness.  ''  Dr.  Fergusson  and  Bomney  are  as  dis- 
agreeable as  possible,  and  are  determined  to  treat  me  as  an  invalid ; 
but  I  mean  to  fight  for  my  freedom." 

"  You  are  the  worst  patient  I  ever  knew,"  returned  Bomney,  who 
seemed  to  have  recovered  his  spirits.  ^'  Is  she  not  a  bit  of  quicKsilver, 
mother  ?"    And  Lady  Carfax  gave  an  assenting  smile. 

'^  Are  you  not  coming  to  dinner  ?"  asked  Elsie,  as  the  Squire  ofiered 
his  arm  to  his  mother,  and  Catherine  did  not  rise. 

^^  No  :  my  lord  and  master  has  decided  that  I  am  to  remain  here," 
replied  Mrs.  Bomney,  but  there  was  a  vexed  chord  in  her  voice.  "  Go 
in  with  Oliver,  my  dear.  All  men  are  tyrants :  you  will  find  that  out 
for  yourself  some  day."  But  Bomney  only  shook  his  head  indulgently 
at  this  rebellious  speech.  '^  She  is  as  weak  and  shaky  as  possible,"  he 
observed,  8oiJU>  voce:  ''she  is  only  fit  to  lie  there.  Elsie,  I  think  I 
shall  make  you  head  nurse  to-morrow.  You  will  have  to  carry  out  my 
orders  most  stringently." 

"  Is  to-morrow  your  day  at  Winton  ?"  asked  Oliver. 

^'  Yes ;  I  have  to  see  Hudson  about  the  short-horns ;  I  think  I  shall 
take  the  ten-fifty  train :  that  will  give  me  plenty  of  time." 

"  And  you  will  come  back  by  the  five-thirty  as  usual  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  could  not  possibly  catch  the  two-forty-five,  and  there  is 
no  other  train. — So  mind,  Elsie,  I  leave  you  in  charge.  Catherine  is 
to  go  no  fiirther  than  the  garden ;  if  she  wants  a  walk  I  will  take  her 
myself  when  I  return :  she  exposes  herself  too  much  to  the  sun ;  a 
stroll  between  six  and  seven  will  do  her  far  more  good.  And  don't  let 
Harry  tire  her.  She  is  to  have  entire  rest  for  a  few  days  :  those  are 
Fergusson's  orders." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  returned  Elsie,  rather  nervously,  but  her  heart 
sank  a  little  at  the  task  imposed  upon  her.  Supposing  Mrs.  Bomney 
chose  to  be  contumacious?  but  at  least  Oliver  would  help  her;  but,  to 
her  dismay,  she  heard  him  say  the  next  minute  that  he  meant  to  accom- 
pany his  brother,  a  proposition  that  seemed  to  please  the  Souire. 

^'  You  are  sure  you  will  take  that  train  back  ?"  he  asked,  a  little 
anxiously. 

"  Quite  sure,  my  dear  fellow.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  heaps  of 
business  I  have  to  transact?  Why,  I  have  not  been  over  to  Winton 
for  the  last  three  months."     And  so  the  matter  was  settled. 

When  dinner  was  over,  Elsie  found  herself  alone  with  Mrs.  Bomney 
for  ten  minutes. 

"  Have  you  bad  your  orders,  Elsie  ?"  asked  Catherine,  in  a  queer 
voice,  as  the  girl  came  up  to  her ;  and  Elsie  nodded  assent. 

''  Ah !  I  thought  so,"  leaning  back  a  little  wearily  on  her  cushions. 
"  I  have  had  mine  too.  Let  me  see," — checking  the  items  off  on  her 
fingers, — '^  breakfast  in  bed,  a  thing  I  hate, — but  we  will  let  that  pass 
— poor  Bomney  I  he  means  well, — Harry  for  half  an  hour,  but  no 
longer,  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  a  nap  after  luncheon, — can  naps  be  fiir- 
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nished   to  order,  Elsie? — and  very  weak  tea,  a  decoction  I  loathe. 
There,  I  have  forgotten  the  rest." 

"  I  hope  you  mean  to  be  good,  or  you  will  get  me  into  trouble." 
But  Mrs.  Romuey  made  no  answer  to  this,  and  directly  her  husband 
came  into  the  room  she  pleaded  fatigue  and  retired. 

"  I  wish  you  were  not  going  to  Winton,''  observed  Elsie,  rather 
wistfully,  as  she  and  Oliver  wandered  about  in  the  summer  twilight 
"  You  are  always  leaving  me  now." 

'^  I  proposed  it,  dear,  because  Bomney  thinks  I  n^lect  him  :  he 
does  so  dearly  love  a  companion.  If  Catherine  had  been  stronger  she 
would  have  gone  with  him,  but  she  certainly  does  not  look  fit  for 
much.  I  don't  think  you  will  have  much  trouble  with  her,  Elsie,  (at 
she  will  not  dare  to  take  out  the  horses,  as  it  would  reach  Romney's 
ears." 

"Then  she  will  not  want  to  go  to  Draycott?"  returned  Elsie, 
brightening  up  visibly  at  this. 

^'  I  dare  say  that  in  her  heart  she  will  be  longing  to  go,  but  she 
knows  Reynolds  would  tell  his  master  that  the  horses  had  been  out,  as 
mother  wants  them  in  the  afternoon.  No,  no ;  set  your  mind  at  rest ; 
there  will  be  no  drive  to  Draycott."  And  Elsie  was  much  relieved  to 
hear  this. 

^'  Be  a  good  girl,  Elsie,  and  take  care  of  Catherine,"  were  Romney's 
parting  words,  as  he  and  Oliver  drove  off  from  the  door :  from  an 
upper  window  the  hand  that  Romney  thought  the  fidrest  in  the  world 
waved  him  a  farewell. 

Elsie  stood  on  the  steps  watching  them.  Her  eyes  rested  a  little 
wistfully  on  the  •  brothers ;  their  expression  was  soft  and  dreamy  :  the 
young  rair-haired  officer,  with  his  grave  face  and  quiet  ways,  had  taken 
possession  of  her  and  her  life.  Did  Elsie  any  longer  r^ret  her  lost 
freedom  ?  did  her  bonds  continue  to  gall  her  ?  The  sweet,  smiling 
brightness  of  her  face  contradicted  such  a  notion.  ^^  Loyal  and  true, 
true  and  loyal,"  was  the  Yaughan  motto. 

A  peal  of  baby  laughter  roused  her  from  her  abstraction,  and  soon 
she  ana  Harry  were  pelting  each  other  with  daisies  on  the  lawn.  Now 
and  then  Catherine  stood  by  her  window  to  watch  them :  the  limp 
crushed  flowers  in  the  little  fat  hand,  the  joy  with  which  each  frail 
blossom  was  hurled  at  his  play-fellow,  the  exulting  shout  when  one 
reached  her,  formed  a  lovely  sight  to  the  mother's  heart 

Elsie  had  forgotten  all  about  her  charge.  Harry  was  clamoring  to 
see  the  water-fowl,  and  she  carried  him  herself  to  the  lake,  while  his 
nurse  went  back  to  the  house  to  fetch  some  needlework.  Directly  she 
returned  Elsie  put  down  the  stuttering,  remonstrating  boy  and  bade 
him  pick  some  more  daisies,  and  then  she  went  in  search  of  Mrs. 
Romney. 

^'  She  must  be  dressed  by  this  time,"  thought  she,  ^^  and  I  shall  coax 
her  down  to  the  shady  seat  by  the  water ;"  but  as  she  knocked  briskly 
at  the  door  of  Catherine's  room,  no  answering  voice  bade  her  enter. 
The  room  was  in  disorder,  and  Eliza,  the  deaf  nousemaid,  was  making 
the  bed.  Elsie  ran  down-stairs  again,  but  the  drawing-room  and  the 
library  were  empty,  and  the  white  Persian  cat  was  the  sole  tenant  of 
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the  morning  room.     In  the  hall  she  encountered  Emma,  the  onder- 
hoosemaid.     '^  Is  Mrs.  Romney  in  the  east  wine?''  she  asked. 

^'  No,  ma'am ;  she  has  gone  out,"  returned  me  girl,  '^  and  she  asked 
me  to  give  you  this  note,  as  she  would  not  be  back  to  luncheon." 

Elsie  suppressed  an  exclamation  with  difficulty. 

'^  Gone  out  ?  Are  you  sure,  Emma  ?"  she  asked,  as  she  took  the 
note. 

^^  Oh,  yes,  ma'am ;  she  left  the  house  ten  minutes  ago,  when  you  and 
Master  Baby  were  down  by  the  lake.  She  went  down  the  shrubbery 
path,  and  let  herself  out  by  the  green  gate." 

Elsie  made  no  answer,  and  as  soon  as  Emma  was  out  of  sight  she 
tore  open  the  note;  it  only  contained  a  few  sentences :  '^ Forgive  me, 
Elsie  dear,  for  giving  you  the  slip,  but  it  was  the  best  thing  to  do.  I 
am  going  to  Draycott  by  train  ;  there  is  only  a  mile  to  walk,  and  I 
shall  take  the  four-fifteen  train  back ;  that  will  bring  me  home  long 
before  Bomney  returns  from  Winton.  Put  Gran  off  the  scent ;  but  it 
18  just  possible  that  she  will  have  luncheon  with  Sir  Henry.  Adieu. 
Do  not  be  vexed  with  me,  little  one." 

Elsie  could  have  sat  down  and  cried  hot  tears  of  indignation  and 
alarm.  Was  Mrs.  Bomney  mad,  to  walk  to  the  station  in  this  broiling 
heat, — for  it  was  a  sultry,  airless  morning, — and  in  her  weak  state, 
too  ?  She  meant  to  be  absent  for  hours ;  she  would  time  herself  to 
arrive  just  before  her  husband's  train  was  due.  '^  Oh,  it  is  madness, 
sheer  madness!"  raged  Elsie.  ''What  am  I  to  do  if  Lady  Carfax 
questions  me?  I  have  never  told  a  lie  in  my  life,  and  I  never  will. 
She  has  gone  to  Draycott  by  train, — can  I  say  anything  else?  and  it 
will  all  come  out  before  the  Squire.  Oh,  if  only  Oliver  had  not  gone ! 
I  had  a  misgiving  last  night,  but  he  only  laughed  at  me  :  he  said  she 
would  never  dare  to  go  to  Draycott." 

Elsie  was  working  herself  up  to  fresh  indignation,  when  Lady 
Carfax's  voice  sounded  from  the  east  wing.  The  window  of  her 
sitting-room  opened  on  the  terrace  where  Elsie  was  standing. 

''Elsie,  my  dear."  And  Elsie  slipped  the  note  into  her  pocket, 
and  hurri^  to  the  window. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  you,  my  love,"  explained  Lady  Carfax, 
with  her  old-fashioned  courtesy,  "  but  will  you  kindly  give  Catherine 
a  message?  The  Turners  have  just  sent  me  a  note  to  ask  me  to  go  up 
to  the  Rowans'  to  luncheon,  and  they  will  drive  me  in  to  Draycott :  so 
I  have  told  Reynolds  that  I  shall  not  want  the  horses  after  all.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  Catherine  this,  as  I  am  somewhat  pressed  for  time?" 

"Are  you  going  there  at  once?"  asked  Elsie,  with  nervous  anxiety ; 
but  Lady  Carfax  was  too  short-sighted  to  notice  the  girl's  expression. 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  finished  reading  the  paper  to  Sir  Henry.  Will 
you  come  in  and  see  him,  my  dear?"  But  Elsie  made  a  lame  excuse 
and  hurried  away :  she  would  go  down  to  the  lake  and  hide  herself 
until  Lady  Carfax  was  safely  off  the  premises,  and  then  there  would 
be  no  awkward  questions.  "  It  is  not  right  of  Mrs.  Romney  to  put 
me  in  such  a  painful  position,"  she  thought,  with  another  wave  of 
indignation :  "  she  sacrifices  every  one,  Oliver,  and  me,  and  her  own 
husband,  to  this  horrid  mystery.     I  feel  I  can  bear  no  more.     I  shall 
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ask  Oliver  to  let  me  go  back  to  Banksland."  And  with  this  resolotioii 
Elsie  opened  her  book.  Presently  Emma  came  in  search  of  her  to  tell 
her  that  luncheon  was  ready. 

'^  No  one  seemed  to  know  where  to  find  yoo,  ma'am/'  she  explained, 
'^  but  I  saw  you  from  an  upper  window.  I  think  Roberts  has  gone  to 
the  east  wing." 

^'  And  I^y  Carfax  has  gone  out?" 

''  Ohy  yes^  an  hour  ago :  she  left  her  love^  and  hoped  Mrs.  fiomnej 
felt  brighter,  and  that  she  would  eat  a  good  luncheon." 

"  But  you  told  her  that  Mrs.  Bomuey  was  out?" 

^'  Oh,  yes,  ma'am^  but  she  was  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  hear  me,  for 
she  only  said,  '  Give  my  love  to  her,  and  tell  her  I  shall  be  home  by 
six.' " 

'^  What  a  piece  of  good  luck,  the  Turners  sending  that  invitation  V 
thought  Elsie^  as  she  sat  down  to  her  solitary  meal.  Roberts  was  very 
attentive  to  her,  though  he  was  evidently  perplexed  by  the  absence 
of  his  young  mistress,  and  Elsie,  feeling  somewhat  relieved,  made  an 
excellent  meal. 

Her  spirits  were  beginning  to  rise :  after  all,  things  were  not  so 
bad  as  she  imagined ;  it  was  nearly  half-past  two,  and  in  another  two 
hours  Mrs.  Romney  would  be  at  Fordham :  she  would  reach  home 
nearly  an  hour  before  the  Squire  could  put  in  an  appearance.  Elsie 
be^n  to  feel  as  though  enjoyment  were  possible,  ohe  smoothed  her 
hair,  and,  fetching  her  embroidery,  seated  herself  in  the  veranda.  She 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  be  at  Fordham  Station  in  time  to  meet  the 
train,  so  that  Mrs.  Romney  should  not  have  a  long,  lonely  walk. 

Elsie's  thoughts  b^n  to  stray  happily  to  the  future,  and  to  the 
Indian  bungalow  that  awaited  her :  she  was  trying  to  recall  what  a 
friend  of  hers  had  told  her  about  Indian  life  and  its  pleasures,  whoi 
she  heard  the  green  door  in  the  shrubbery  shut,  and  a  moment  after- 
wards quick  footsteps  crunching  the  gravd. 

^^  Sue  has  come  back  earlier  than  she  expected,"  thought  the  girl, 
joyfully,  as  she  sprang  up  from  her  chair.  ^'  It  cannot  be  half-past 
three  yet."  But  Elsie^  bright  look  of  expectation  changed  to  absolute 
dismay  as  the  Squire's  tall  figure  emerged  from  the  shrubbery. 

ELsie  would  have  turned  and  fled,  but  he  had  seen  her,  and  waved 
his  hand  gayly.  He  had  walked  fast,  and  looked  hot  and  tired,  and 
he  flung  himself  down  in  a  hammock-seat  in  the  cool  veranda  with  a 
sigh  of  relief.  "  Upon  my  word,  it  is  the  hottest  day  we  have  had 
this  year,  and  there  has  not  been  a  yard  of  shade  the  whole  way.  How 
delightfully  cool  and  comfortable  you  look !" 

"  Where  is  Oliver?"  faltered  Elsie,  who  felt  anything  but  cool  that 
moment. 

^^  Oh,  Spiers  got  hold  of  him  and  carried  him  off  to  luncheon  at  tbe 
Hall.  He  will  come  by  the  next  train.  I  got  through  all  my  busi- 
ness quicker  than  I  expected :  so  I  thought  I  might  as  well  come  home. 
Is  Catherine  lying  down  ?" 

"  No,"  rather  faintly.  "  Oh,  how  tired  you  look  I  Shall  Robois 
bring  you  anything?    Would  you  like  tea  earlier?" 

^'  If  he  would  bring  me  some  hock  and  seltzer  I  should  be  deeply 
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grateful ;  no,  nonsense !  where  are  you  going,  Elsie?  Do  you  think  I 
am  too  far  gone  to  ring  the  dining-room  bell  and  give  my  orders  ?" 
But  Elsie  turned  a  AeH  ear  to  this :  she  would  ring  for  Roberts,  and 
make  her  escape. 

She  looked  at  the  clock  as  she  passed  it :  twenty  minutes  to  four : 
nearly  another  hour  before  Mrs.  Romney's  train  was  due  at  Fordham  ! 

^'  I  will  not  go  near  him/'  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  locked  herself 
into  her  room.  ''  He  will  think  me  unkind  and  neglectful,  but  it  is 
the  only  course  to  pursue.^'  But  a  few  minutes  later  there  was  a  knock 
at  her  door. 

It  was  Emma,  with  a  disturbed  look  on  her  rosy  face. 

^'  If  you  please,  ma'am,  will  you  go  down  to  master,  Roberts  says. 
He  wants  to  speak  to  you  a  moment." 

"Very  well,  Emma,"  was  the  reply;  but  poor  Elsie  was  some 
minutes* before  she  could  summon  up  her  courage  to  face  the  Squire. 

He  was  still  in  the  veranda,  and  had  evidently  had  his  refreshment, 
but  he  looked  decidedly  put  out. 

"  What  a  time  you  have  been !"  he  said,  a  little  irritably.  *'  Why 
did  you  go  away,  Elsie?  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you.  What  is  this 
Roberts  telk  me,  that  Catherine  is  out  ?  Surely  she  and  you  could  not 
have  misunderstood  my  orders.  Out  in  this  sun  !  Roberts  says  that, 
to  the  best  of  his  belief,  she  has  been  out  most  of  the  day."  And  there 
was  an  ominous  frown  on  the  Squire's  &ce. 

"It  is  not  my  fault,"  b^an  Elsie,  rather  lamely,  but  he  inter- 
rupted her : 

"  When  did  she  leave  the  house?" 

"  I  do  not  know, — not  the  exact  time,  I  mean.  I  was  playing  with 
Harry  down  by  the  lake,  and  when  I  looked  for  her,  Emma  told  me  that 
she  had  gone  out." 

"  And  have  you  no  idea  of  the  time  ?" 

"  It  was  before  eleven.  I  was  going  back  to  the  house  to  tell  her 
how  cool  and  shady  it  was  by  the  water,  and  I  was  very  troubled  when 
I  could  not  find  her." 

"  Did  she  leave  no  message  ?  Good  heavens,  Elsie  I  she  must  surely 
have  told  some  one  where  she  was  going." 

"She  left  a  note  to  say  that  she  was  going  to  Draycott  by  train, 
and  would  be  back  by  the  four-thirty  train." 

An  alarmed  look  came  into  the  Squire's  face.  "  Do  you  mean  to 
tell  me  that  she  walked  to  Fordham  Station  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  she  walked,"  returned  Elsie,  wishing  with  all  her  heart 
that  she  were  anywhere  else.  "  She  thought  Lady  Carfax  wanted  the 
horses,  but  the  Turners  are  driving  her  in  to  Draycott.  I  know  she 
means  to  walk  back." 

"  We  shall  see  about  that,"  returned  Mr.  Carfax,  abruptly,  and  he 
rang  the  drawing-room  bell  with  a  peal  that  brought  Roberts  without 
delay. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

BOMNEY. 

I  will  instmot  my  sorrow  to  be  proad. 

King  John. 

'^  Telx.  Reynolds  to  put  the  mare  into  the  victoria  and  to  meet  the 
four-thirty  train  at  Fordham." 

^^  It  is  ten  minutes  past  four  now,  sir/'  replied  Roberts^  respectfully ; 
"  by  the  stable  clock  it  is  near  the  quarter." 

"  Tell  him  to  drive  fast  and  overtake  me,"  was  the  curt  answer : 
''he  is  to  look  sharp  about  it,  mind."  And  the  Squire  took  up  his 
straw  hat. 

''  Let  me  go  with  you,"  pleaded  Elsie,  terrified  at  the  sternness  of 
his  manner :  in  spite  of  his  easy  good  nature,  the  Squire  was  never 
disobeyed  with  impunity. 

"I  must  go  with  you,"  she  continued,  as  he  shook  his  head:  "I 
see  you  are  angry  with  us  both,  and  I  must  explain  things.  Poor 
Mrs.  Romney  !  on,  I  know  she  cannot  help  herself." 

"Get  your  hat,  then,"  was  his  curt  reply.  Romney  was  not  quite 
pleased  with  Elsie :  he  fancied  that  her  answer  had  been  evasive,  and 
if  there  was  one  thing  that  the  Squire  detested  with  all  his  honest 
heart,  it  was  want  of  straightforwardness :  if  she  were  free  from  blame, 
why  had  she  left  him,  and  why  did  she  seem  so  nervous  when  he 
questioned  her  about  Catherine's  movements?  There  ¥ras  something 
beneath  all  this,  and  he  meant  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

And  Catherine,  his  own  Kitty,  had  disobeyed  him !  Too  well  he 
remembered  all  those  tender  injunctions  of  his,  how  he  had  b^^ed 
her  as  a  favor  to  him  not  to  exert  herself  in  any  way,  and  she  had 
smiled  in  his  face  as  she  answered  him. .  "  You  foolish,  tiresome  old 
man,"  she  had  called  him. 

Not  exert  herself;  and  she  had  walked  in  this  sun,  not  an  inch 
of  shade  anywhere,  and  had  spent  the  whole  day  at  Draycott !  "  It  is 
enough  to  try  a  saint's  patience,"  he  thought,  angrily.  No  wonder 
Elsie  looked  at  him  with  wide,  frightened  eyes  as  they  walked  down 
the  shrubbery  path  together ;  but  he  kept  silence  until  they  were  in 
the  road. 

"  Well,"  he  observed,  abruptly,  as  he  tried  to  adapt  his  long  strides 
to  his  companion's  tripping  steps, — ^"  well,  Elsie,  what  is  this  that  you 
have  to  tell  me  ?" 

"  I  want  to  tell  you  why  Mrs.  Romney  is  so  ill,"  she  replied,  in  a 
breathless  voice.  "  I  have  only  just  found  it  out  for  myself.  It  is 
because  she  is  keeping  something  from  you,  and  it  makes  her  dreadfully 
unhappy.  You  and  Dr.  Fergusson  think  she  is  ill ;  but  no,  it  is  only 
fretting  because  she  feels  she  is  deceiving  you." 

"Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying?"  returned  Romney;  and 
then  he  actually  laughed.  "  Catherine  deceive  me  I  Why,  the  idea 
is  utterly  absurd  1" 

"  She  could  not  help  herself.  That  is  why  I  am  telling  you,  be- 
cause it  is  no  use  her  trying  to  hide  it  any  loneer.  She  has  bound 
Oliver  to  secrecy,  but  she  has  not  bound  me,  ana  I  have  never  told  a 
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lie  in  my  life,  and  I  never  will ;  and  I  want  to  help  her,  beoause  she 
is  so  good  and  I  love  her/' 

"Bound  Oliver  to  secrecy  V  Romney  b^an  to  feel  a  little  giddy. 
What  did  the  girl  mean  ?  why  did  she  not  speak  out  ?  Of  course  his 
Kitty  was  good,  every  one  knew  that,  but  all  the  same  she  had  dis- 
obeyed him  to-day. 

"  When  you  know  all  about  it,  you  will  not  blame  her  in  the 
least,''  went  on  Elsie^  in  the  same  breathless  way.  "  You  will  be  &r 
too  sorry  for  her.  No  one  can  help  loving  one's  own  father,  especially 
when  he  is  old  and  dying  and  broken-hearted."  But  here  Romney 
laid  a  strong  hand  on  the  girl's  slight  shoulder. 

"  She  has  gone  to  see  her  father  ?  What  do  you  mean  by  this  pre- 
varication, Elsie?  Just  now  when  we  were  in  the  house  you  told  me 
that  Catherine  had  gone  to  Draycott." 

"  It  is  no  prevarication,"  returned  Elsie,  indignantly.  "  You  will 
make  me  angry  with  you  if  you  say  that.  Mr.  Vincent  is  at  Draycott ; 
he  is  hiding  there  from  his  wicked  wife ;  and  Eva  is  with  him ;  and  he 
is  dying,  and  his  poor  brain  is  confused,  and  that  is  why  Mrs.  Romney 
has  gone  to  him." 

The  Squire's  hand  dropped  from  her  shoulder. 

"  Tell  me  all  you  know  about  this  business,"  he  said,  sternly.  "  I 
was  wrong  in  accusing  you  of  prevarication.  You  are  a  good  little 
soul,  Elsie ;  but  I  think  I  am  stupid  with  all  this  heat,  for  I  do  not 
seem  to  follow  you.  Mr.  Vincent  is  at  Draycott,  you  say,  and  the  child 
Eva,  and  Catherine  is  with  them,  and  Oliver,  not  her  husband,  is  in 
her  confidence?" 

"  Oh,  I  will  explain  that."  And  to  the  best  of  her  ability  Elsie 
did  explain  it,  but  it  may  be  doubted  how  much  the  Squire  understood. 

The  shook  that  staggered  him  was  that  Catherine  had  deceived  him, 
that  she  bad  not  ventured  to  trust  her  husband  ;  for  weeks,  for  months, 
she  had  kept  this  secret  from  him,  from  him  who  had  never  concealed 
a  thoueht  from  her ;  she  had  deceived  him  for  his  own  good,  of  course, 
but  still  she  had  deceived  him. 

*^  And  Oliver  was  in  her  confidence  I"  He  repeated  this  aloud,  to 
Elsie's  dismay. 

"  It  was  not  Oliver's  fault.  Mr.  Carfax,  you  do  not  understand : 
it  has  made  Oliver  so  wretched ;  he  hated  the  whole  thing ;  he  kept 
begging  her  to  tell  you  everything,  but  she  was  afraid." 

"  Oh,  she  was  afraid  !"  And  the  Squire  laughed  again,  only  it  was 
not  a  pleasant  laugh  to  bear.  He  began  to  think  that  he  was  dream- 
ing, that  Elsie  must  be  talking  to  some  one  else.  Kitty  afraid  of  him  ! 
what  a  droll  idea !  untrue,  too,  on  the  face  of  it. 

"  There  is  Mrs.  Romney  coming  towards  us,"  exclaimed  Elsie,  sud- 
denly. "  Oh,  how  wan  and  ill  she  looks  I  Dear  Mr.  Carfax,  do  be 
good  to  her."  But  Romney  turned  impatiently  from  her :  would  the 
girl  never  cease  her  chattering?  And  yet  Elsie  had  done  her  poor 
little  best,  and  bravely  too :  with  her  ready  girlish  fingers  she  had  cut 
the  Gh)rdian  knot  "  What  was  the  use  of  deceiving  him  any  more?" 
she  said  to  Oliver  afterwards.  '^  It  was  the  safest  plan  to  tell  him 
everything :  only  I  made  such  a  muddle  of  it." 
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The  Squire  stopped  short  when  he  saw  his  wife,  bat  Catherine  did 
not  at  first  perceive  them :  she  was  walking  in  rather  an  unsteady  waf  , 
her  dress  trailing  in  the  dust  behind  her,  and  a  dazed,  far-off  look  in 
her  eyes.  She  would  have  passed  them  in  that  strange  abstraction,  but 
Romnev's  voice  arrested  her :  '^  Catherine."  Never  had  he  said  that 
beloved  name  in  such  a  tone. 

She  started  violently,  and  the  blood  ebbed  away  from  her  fao^  with 
the  sudden  surprise. 

'^ I  did  not  see  von.  Have  you  come  to  meet  me,  you  and  Elsie?" 
Then,  as  she  saw  his  face  more  clearly,  *'  Oh,  Bomney,  do  not  be  angry 
with  me  I     I  know  I  have  disobeved  you,  but  indeed,  indeed ^^ 

"  I  have  told  him  everything,"  whispered  Elsie.  **  It  was  the  only 
thing  to  do." 

"  Yes,  I  know  everything,"  replied  her  husband,  with  forced  calm. 
^'  There  is  the  victoria  coming :  we  may  as  well  go  back  and  meet  it." 
And  he  was  turning  away ;  but  Catherine  caught  him  by  the  arm. 

^'  No,  not  everything,  Romney,"  in  a  voice  that  was  agonized  and 
yet  triumphant  ^'  He  is  at  rest ;  my  poor  father  is  at  rest ;  he  will 
never  know  sorrow  and  pain  again.  Listen  to  me,  dear :  by  and  by  I 
will  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for  my  cowardice  and  deceit,  but  this  mo- 
ment I  can  only  think  of  him.  He  died  in  my  arms  an  hour  ago ; 
died  ? — nay,  he  slept  away  like  a  little  child,  and  I  kissed  his  dear  eyes, 
and  thanked  Gtxl.  Bomney !"  in  a  voice  of  despair, — ^^  oh,  he  is  not 
listening  to  me,  and  I  am  tired,  so  tired  !"  And,  to  Elsie's  alarm,  she 
swayed  forward,  and  Bomney  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

Poor  Catherine  I  that  dark  irresponsive  look  on  Bomney's  face  was 
the  last  drop  in  her  cup  of  sorrow.  Worn  out  by  heat,  fiitigue,  her 
own  weakness,  and  the  tension  of  the  last  few  hours,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  long  fainting-fit,  which  alarmed  Elsie  nearly 
out  of  her  senses  and  drove  Bomney  to  desperation. 

He  lifted  her  into  the  carriage,  and  supported  her  himself,  and 
the  moment  they  reached  the  house  Beynolds  was  sent  off  to  fetdi 
Dr.  Fei^usson.  Consciousness  soon  returned,  however,  and  in  a  little 
while  she  was  able  to  thank  Elsie  for  her  kindly  attentions. 

^^  Where  is  Bomney  ?"  she  whispered,  fiiintly,  as  Elsie  kissed  her 
and  hoped  she  was  better. 

''  He  has  shut  himself  up  in  the  library,  and  Dr.  Fereusson  is  to 
go  to  him  there,  and  he  has  asked  for  Oliver.  He  only  left  the  room 
just  now :  he  waited  until  he  heard  you  speak."  But  this  evidently 
failed  to  give  Catherine  any  comfort,  for  she  closed  her  eyes  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

'^  He  cannot  trust  himself  to  speak  to  me,"  she  thoi^ht,  and  the 
slow  tears  of  utter  weakness  rolled  down  her  face.  *'  He  is  angry 
with  me,  or  he  would  not  have  left  me." 

Elsie  read  her  thoughts.  '^  He  has  only  just  left  tlie  rpom,"  she 
said,  soothingly.  '^I  dare  say  he  will  be  £ttiek  directly.  He  was 
dreadfully  anxious :  he  would  not  let  any  one  but  himself  carry  you 
up-stairs,  and  he  looked  so  white  and  frightened  that  I  felt  quite  sorry 
for  him."  But  Catherine  made  no  reply  to  this :  some  old  re&ain  was 
ringing  in  her  ears  with  dizzy  persistence,  '^  And  to  be  wroth  with  one 
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we  love/^ — how  did  it  go  on  ? — "  to  be  wroth/^ "  to  be  wroth/'  beat  like    ''^ 
tiny  hammers  in  her  brain^  but  it  was  some  time  before  the  next  line    ^ 
ooeurred  to  her. 

^'  Oh,  I  have  got  it !''  she  said  presently,  to  Elsie's  alarm,  for  she 
thought  Mrs.  Romnej  was  delirious :  ^'  and  to  be  wroth  with  one  we 
love  doth  work  like  madness  on  the  brain :  but  my  Bomney,  Ghxl 
bless  him,  is  not  mad." 

When  Dr.  Fergusson  had  paid  his  visit,  he  went  down  to  the 
libraiy  with  rather  a  grave  face.  Oliver  had  just  come  in,  and  was 
talking  to  his  brother.  Bomney  listened  gloomily  to  the  doctor's 
opinion. 

'^  A  medical  man  has  sharp  eyes,"  Dr.'  Fergusson  said,  presently. 
'^  Mrs.  Carfax  is  evidently  suffering  from  some  painful  shock.  I  told 
you  yesterday  that  her  nerves  were  overstrained,  and  now  I  must 
repeat  my  oilers,  perfect  quiet  and  no  agitated  discussion  :  body  and 
mind  must  have  entire  rest,  or  I  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences. 
The  quieter  you  keep  her  the  better." 

"You  heard  what  Fenzusson  said,"  observed  Romney,  dryly,  when 
the  doctor  left  them.  "  If  Catherine  escapes  a  nervous  illness  I  shall 
be  much  surprised."  "  What  is  the  use  of  your  telling  me  to  go  up  to 
her?"  he  continued,  irritably,  when  some  further  conversation  had 
passed  between  them :  "  it  will  only  excite  Catherine  and  do  no  good." 

"My  dear  fellow,  if  you  could  bring  yourself  to  say  a  kind  word 
to  her,  it  would  do  all  the  good  in  the  world.  I  have  explained  the 
whole  thine  to  you.  Even  if  Catherine  has  deceived  you,  as  you  say, 
surely  she  nas  been  sufficiently  punished.  You  must  remember  that 
those  poor  things  put  themselves  under  her  protection.  It  was  not 
Catherine's  fault  that  her  father  came  to  Draycott." 

"  I  know  all  about  that,"  returned  the  Squire,  sharply.  "  Elsie 
told  me.  Do  you  imagine  that  I  blame  Catherine  for  sheltering  her 
own  father,  and  when  the  old  man  was  dying,  too?  Do  you  think  I 
am  made  of  adamant  ?  Good  heavens,  if  she  had  only  trusted  me,  if 
she  had  come  to  me  and  said,  ^  Romney,  my  father  and  Eva  are  at 
Draycott,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  to  take  care  of  them,'  why,  I 
would  have  helped  with  all  my  heart." 

"  I  know  that  as  well  as  you  do,  old  man." 

"And  yet  my  wife  misunderstands  me.  Look  here,  Oliver,  I 
am  an  easy-going  sort  of  fellow,  as  long  as  people  take  me  the  right 
way,  but  I  have  an  obstinate  temper  when  I  am  roused.  It  is  Cath- 
erine's want  of  trust  that  cuts  me  to  the  heart.  I  did  not  think  she 
had  a  thought  hidden  from  me,  and  all  these  months  she  has  practised 
this  deception.  Somehow  I  feel  as  though  I  were  dreaming,"  con- 
tinued the  Squire,  drawing  his  hand  across  his  eyes :  "  it  cannot  possibly 
be  Kitty  who  is  afraid  of  her  husband." 

Lady  Carfax  wondered  what  was  amiss  when  she  saw  her  son's 
gloomy  face  at  the  dinner-table.  The  account  of  Catherine's  fainting- 
attack  had  reached  her  on  her  return  home,  and  she  had  gone  up  at 
once  to  her  daughter-in-law's  room  to  pet  and  condole  with  her. 

"  She  looks  flushed  and  weak,  and  her  eyes  are  far  too  bright,"  she 
observed,  but,  to  her  surprise,  Romney  made  no  response:  he  was 
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evidently  in  a  bad  humor^  a  very  rare  oocurrenoe  with  the  Squire ; 
but  Lady  Carfax  with  much  tact  held  her  peace,  and  resolved  to 

Siuestion  Oliver  afterwards^  but  directly  after  dinner  Catherine  sent 
or  him. 

She  was  lying  on  her  couch  by  the  open  window^  and  looked  ill 
and  depressed. 

"Is  he  very  angry  with  me,  Oliver?"  she  asked,  as  he  sat  down 
by  her, 

"  He  is  more  hurt  than  angry.  Oh,  Catherine,  if  you  had  only 
taken  my  advice  and  trusted  him,  all  this  trouble  would  have  been 
averted.    There  is  not  a  more  generous  fellow  living  than  Romuey." 

"  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  that, — I  who  adore  him  ?"  in  a 
voice  of  strong  emotion.  "  Oh,  how  miserably  weak  I  have  been ! 
And  yet — and  yet — if  it  were  all  to  come  over  again,  I  should  do  the 
same.'' 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that/'  And  Oliver's  tone  was  some- 
what repressive. 

"  Why  should  I  not  say  it,  if  it  be  true  ?  I  was  a  coward  on  my 
father's  account,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  I  should  have  acted  like  one. 
Oliver,  what  is  to  become  oi  Eva  ?  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  her  in  that 
house,  she  is  such  a  nervous  little  creature." 

"  Bomney  has  arranged  for  her  to  come  here :  Elsie  and  I  are  to 
fetch  her  to-morrow."     Then  Catherine  burst  into  passionate  tears. 

"  Oh,  how  good  he  is,  Oliver !  Do  beg  him  to  come  to  me.  I 
cannot  rest  until  I  ask  his  forgiveness.  I  will  humble  myself  to  him, 
and  he  shall  say  what  he  likes  to  me,  if  he  will  only  forgive  me  in  the 
end." 

"  Oh,  he  will  foi^ve  you  right  enough,"  returned  Oliver,  with 
assumed  cheerfulness,  *^  but  if  I  were  you  I  would  leave  all  these  ex- 
planations until  to-morrow.  Romney  is  a  bit  down  to-night:  you 
must  give  him  time."     But  Catherine  interrupted  him  : 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  will  not  come  near  me, — that  no  message, 
however  urgent,  will  bring  him  to  me  ?" 

"Oh,  that  is  putting  it  too  strongly,"  returned  Oliver,  kindly. 
"  You  are  too  emotional,  Catherine.  There  is  no  use  working  your- 
self into  a  fever.  Look  at  it  like  a  sensible  woman  :  you  have 
offended  your  husband  by  your  want  of  confidence,  and  he  feels  him- 
self badly  used ;  he  is  not  inclined  to  make  it  up  to-night,  but  to- 
morrow he  will  be  more  like  himself.  Now,  what  is  the  most  sensible 
line  of  conduct  to  pursue?  Why,  to  send  him  a  nice  affectionate 
message  by  me,  and  then  go  to  bed  and  take  your  sleeping-draught. 
Don't  you  a^ree  with  me,  Catherine?" 

"  No,"  she  replied,  and  a  strange  look  came  into  her  beautiful  eyes, 
"  no,  I  do  not  agree  with  you ;  but  you  mean  well,  Oliver,  and  you 
have  been  very  kind  to  me,  my  dear  brother.  Now  go  down-stairs  to 
Elsie,  for  I  cannot  talk  any  more,  and  wish  Gran  good-night  for  me." 

"  And  you  will  go  to  bed  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  shall  go  to  bed,"  in  a  dreary  voice,  "  but  I  am  not 
ready  just  yet"  But  as  she  put  out  her  hand  to  dismiss  him  he  felt 
it  was  burning. 
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^^  She  looks  on  the  brink  of  a  nervous  attack/'  thoaght  Oliver^  as 
be  went  down-stairs,  *'  but  it  is  no  use  trying  to  turn  Bomnej  from  his 
purpose,  and  he  absolutely  refused  to  go  near  her :  if  he  would  only 
eive  her  a  good  blowing  up  and  settle  it  that  way,  it  would  be  far  better 
for  Catherine ;  she  is  such  an  impetuous  creature,  she  will  never  give 
him  time  to  come  round  of  his  own  accord/' 

No,  indeed :  Oliver  was  perfectly  right  there.  Even  as  he  closed 
the  drawing-room  door  behind  him,  Catherine  was  standing  by  her 
couch  smoothing  her  dark  hair  with  nervous  fingers,  and  a  minute  later 
she  crept  with  soft  cautious  steps  to  the  library.  The  lamp  was  un- 
lighted,  but  the  clear  moonlight  shone  full  on  Bomney's  face  as  he  sat 
in  his  high-backed  chair  by  the  window ;  hb  pipe  was  still  unlighted, 
and  there  was  something  forlorn  and  unresdful  in  his  attitude  that 
touched  the  wife's  heart  very  keenly. 

The  next  moment  her  arms  were  round  his  neck  and  she  was  lean- 
ing over  him. 

"  You  would  not  come  to  me, — Oliver  told  me  so.  You  were  quite 
right,  love ;  it  was  for  me  to  come  to  you.  Do  you  think  I  could  sleep 
until  I  asked  you  to  foi^ive  me  ?" 

'^Catherine,  what  madness  is  this?"  he  said,  hastily.  '^Do  you 
want  to  drive  me  crazy  with  your  inconsiderate  conduct?  Do  you 
know  you  are  ill,  that  Dr.  Fergusson  says  that  you  are  to  be  kept  per- 
fectly quiet,  that  you  are  on  no  account  to  leave  your  room  ?  and  yet 
you  are  guilty  of  this  folly." 

^^  I  am  guilty  of  no  folly  in  asking  my  husband's  forgiveness,"  she 
said,  sadly,  for  this  repulse  frightened  her.  ^^  If  I  were  dying,  I 
would  try  and  reach  you  somehow.  Oh,  Bomney,  let  me  stay  with 
you  a  moment !  let  me  speak  to  you  I"  for  he  had  taken  her  up  in  his 
arms  and  was  carrying  her  swiftly  to  the  door. 

*'  Not  one  word,"  he  said,  between  his  teeth.  ''  I  will  not  be  dis- 
obeyed like  this.  I  told  Oliver  there  should  be  no  talk  to-night :  to- 
morrow I  will  tell  you  what  I  think :  if  you  wish  me  to  forgive  you, 
you  will  respect  my  wishes  to-night." 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  faintly,  and  he  laid  her  down  carefully  on 
her  couch.  She  averted  her  &ce  with  a  sob.  He  stood  beside  her  a 
moment,  hesitated,  and  then  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

'^  Try  to  sleep,"  he  said,  in  a  gentler  voice.  ^^  I  shall  be  sitting  up 
late,  and  I  shall  not  disturb  you.''    And  then  he  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

A  HARD  LESSON. 

Hang  there  like  ft'ait,  my  soul, 
Till  the  tree  diea. 

CymhtUne, 


"  Tby  to  sleep."     Only  a  man  could  have  said  that 

Sleep,  when  eveiy  pulse  was  beating  and  every  nerve  quivering  I 

when  the  shooting  pain  in  her  temples  amounted  to  positive  agony  ! 

when  thought  was  confused  and  yet  active,  and  still  the  tiny  hammers 
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in  her  brain  beat  inoenantly  to  the  refrain  ^^  and  to  be  wroth  with  one 
we  love'' — but  again  the  last  line  failed  her. 

Mind  and  body  were  alike  worn  out  by  the  strange  tension  of  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  in  her  weakness  and  despondency  Catherine  was 
no  longer  able  to  discriminate  or  judge  with  any  degree  of  calmness. 
For  the  moment  she  seemed  ntterly  forsaken  and  desolate :  Romney 
had  put  her  away  from  him ;  he  refused  to  listen  to  her  explanation ; 
the  weight  of  his  anger  had  crushed  her,  and  in  her  morbid  self-aban- 
donment she  fancied  that  he  had  ceased  to  love  her. 

"  I  have  disappointed  him,"  she  thought ;  "  he  will  never  think  the 
same  of  me  a^in :  to-morrow  he  will  forgive  me,  at  least  he  will  bring 
himself  to  tell  me  so,  but  he  will  never  trust  his  Kitty  again." 

All  her  life  long  Catherine  never  looked  back  on  that  hour  without 
shuddering :  her  disordered  fancies  made  even  the  clear  white  moon- 
light a  terror  to  her ;  she  felt  as  though  she  were  possessed  by  some 
nightmare ;  she  had  no  strength  to  leave  her  couch ;  a  numbness  seemed 
creeping  over  her ;  the  cold  pitiless  light  weighed  down  her  heavy  eye- 
lids ;  she  shivered  and  longed  for  darkness. 

A  timid  knock  at  the  door  failed  to  arouse  her :  it  was  repeated, 
and  then  a  little  white  figure  elided  between  her  and  the  moonlight, 
and  the  comforting  touch  of  cool  human  hands  was  laid  on  her  burning 
temples. 

"Is  that  you,  Elsie?" 

"  Yes,  dear.  I  have  come  to  wish  you  good-night.  Why  are  you 
lying  here?  Do  you  know  how  late  it  is?  eleven ;  and  you  have  not 
begun  to  undress. 

"  I  have  no  strength  to  move,"  she  returned,  faintly.  "  I  have 
tried  to  rise,  and  I  cannot.  Elsie,  I  think  my  heart  is  broken.  If 
Romney  changes  to  me  I  cannot  live." 

A  footstep  that  had  followed  Elsie  down  the  corridor  paused  outside 
the  half-open  door.     Catherine's  weak  tones  reached  the  unseen  auditor. 

"  You  must  be  dreaming,  my  poor  dear,"  returned  Elsie,  in  a  com- 
passionate voice.  "  Do  you  know  what  you  are  saying  ?  It  is  absurd : 
you  will  think  so  yourself  to-morrow." 

"  To-morrow !"  in  the  same  strange  stifled  voice ;  "  but  there  is  the 
night  to  come  first.  Elsie,  listen  to  me :  I  feel  I  must  talk.  Do  you 
know,  I  went  down  to  Romney  just  now, — was  it  just  now,  or  hours 
ago  ? — I  wanted  to  kneel  by  him  and  to  ask  his  pardon  as  though  I  were 
a  little  child.  ^  If  I  did  wrong  it  was  for  my  father's  sake ;  but  I  will 
never  hide  a  thought  from  you  again, — never, — never !'  that  is  what  I 
would  have  said  to  him ;  but  at  my  first  word  he  silenced  me." 

"  Oh,  no !  impossible !" 

"  Ah,. but  he  did  !  he  told  me  that  I  was  ill,  and  that  I  ought  not  to 
have  left  my  room.  I  was  too  weak  to  argue  with  him ;  but  when  he 
carried  me  back  and  told  me  to  try  and  sleep,  I  could  have  -laughed 
aloud  in  my  agony.     Sleep  I  with  this  sickness  at  my  heart  I" 

"  I  will  go  down  to  the  Squire :  he  has  no  right  to  be  so  hard  to 
you.     Let  me  go,  dear  Mrs.  Romney."    But  Catherine  held  her  fast. 

"  No,  you  shall  not  go :  he  has  every  right  to  be  hard  with  me, 
and  I  will  bear  my  punishment  meekly.     Do  you  know  that  he  has 
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never  before  spoken  an  angry  word  to  me, — never,  since  I  have  been  his 
wife,  his  most  happy  wife  ?  To-morrow  he  will  tell  me  that  I  have 
grieved  him  to  the  heart,  that  my  want  of  trust  has  been  a  sin  and 
shame,  and  I  shall  not  answer  him  a  word  :  he  shall  say  what  he  will 
to  me,  and  I  shall  only  love  him  more.'^ 

"  He  will  certainly  forgive  you  :  he  knows  now  all  that  you  have 
suffered  for  your  father's  sake/' 

"  Yes,  he  knows  it  all  now.  Elsie,  do  you  know  that  my  poor 
f&ther  blessed  me?  he  called  me  ^  his  good  faithful  daughter,'  and  nade 
Gk)d  bless  me,  over  and  over  again/' 

*'  And  you  were  with  him  when  he  died  ?" 

^^  Yes :  I  held  him  in  my  arms.  Just  at  the  last  he  wandered,  and 
did  not  know  us,  but  his  words  were  very  sweet.  *  Where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,' — we  heard  him  murmur  that, — ^  and  where  the 
weary  are  at  rest.'  Do  you  think  Romney  will  let  me  put  those  words 
over  his  tomb?"  But  as  Elsie  was  about  to  answer  her,  a  dark  figure 
stood  m  the  door-way. 

"  I  am  here,  Catherine. — Elsie,  thank  you  for  taking  care  of  her." 
And  as  Elsie  rose,  Bomney  took  her  place. 

When  the  door  dosed  behind  the  girl  he  knelt  down  beside  his 
wife's  couch.  '^  The  door  was  open,  and  I  heard  my  name,"  he  whis- 
pered. ^^  Darling,  I  was  too  hard  to  you  ;  but  we  must  forgive  each 
other."  And  as  Catherine's  weak  arms  drew  his  face  down  to  hers  his 
reconciling  kiss  spoke  more  than  words. 

''  I  do  not  deserve  to  be  so  happy,"  were  Catherine's  last  words  that 
night  when  she  had  ended  her  child-like  confession  and  Bomney  had 
again  and  again  assured  her  of  his  forgiveness.  ^^  Dear,  it  has  been  a 
hard  lesson ;  but  if  you  will  trust  your  Kitty  again  she  will  never  dis- 
appoint you." 

'^  That  is  well,"  he  returned,  with  his  old  kindly  smile.  ''  But  now 
yon  are  utterly  exhausted :  go  to  sleep,  like  a  good  child."  And  Cath- 
erine obediently  dosed  her  eyes. 

After  all,  Catherine  paid  dearly  for  her  lesson.  Not  even  her  hus- 
band's generous  forgiveness  or  the  consciousness  of  his  undiminished 
love  could  avert  the  threatened  mischief*  When  mornine  came,  Cath- 
erine could  not  rise  from  her  bed  :  a  low  nervous  fever  had  laid  hold 
of  her,  and  as  Bomney  listened  to  her  confused  wanderings  as  she  lived 
through  those  miserable  hours  again,  his  honest  heart  was  full  of  pity 
and  remorse. 

Catherine  believed  herself  still  under  the  cloud  of  her  husband's 
displeasure,  and  would  entreat  his  forgiveness  over  and  over  arain. 
"  If  you  love  me  less  I  shall  die,"  she  would  say  to  him.  "  I  will  not 
live  without  your  love." 

When  she  grew  better,  it  was  touching  to  see  her  utter  weakness 
and  dependence  on  him.  ^^  I  thought  I  was  going  to  die,"  she  said  to 
him  once,  "  but  God  has  been  very  good  to  us.  When  I  get  well  I 
mean  to  be  a  better  wife  to  you  :  you  shall  never  again  have  cause  to 
complain  of  me." 

"  The  old  Kitty  is  good  enough  for  me,"  he  would  say,  wistfully, 
%*  the  look  of  pain  in  her  eyes  saddened  him :  it  was  a  new  thing  to 
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hear  Catherine  aocusing  herself;  he  longed  with  a  longing  that  sur- 
prised himself  to  hear  her  frank  langh  again  and  the  droll  merrj 
speeches  that  had  gladdened  his  daily  life. 

This  gentle  ssuddened  Catherine  was  a  new  development ;  bat  his 
mother  comforted  him. 

^'  Catherine  is  too  weak  to  throw  off  her  sad  thoughts/'  she  said, 
very  sensibly.  "  You  must  take  her  away :  you  know  Dr.  Fergusson 
recommended  a  thorough  chanee.  Elsie  has  offered  to  take  Eva  back 
with  her  to  Banksland  and  will  keep  her  willingly  until  her  marriage. 
Why  not  take  Catherine  abroad  ?  Harry  will  be  quite  safe  with  me." 
And,  after  some  demur,  Bomney  acted  on  this  advice.  The  plan 
answered  well,  and  Catherine  soon  recovered  tone  and  spirits  amone 
snow  mountains  and  Swiss  valleys,  and  her  sensitive  nature  gathered 
new  strength.  Bomney  always  called  it  their  second  honey-moon ;  and 
though  he  sometimes  remarked  that  his  old  Kitty  had  never  come 
back,  one  thine  was  certain,  that  he  never  loved  his  wife  so  well  as  he 
did  now  when  lie  saw  returning  health  and  peace  stamped  on  her  sweet 
face  and  knew  in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  the  new  Kitty  was  a  dearer 
and  a  wiser  woman. 


THE  END. 
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rpHE  diligent  reader  of  newspapers  in  some  of  our  Eastern  cities  may 
J.  observe,  on  the  dates  following  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  some  account  of  the  stated  meetings  of  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati.  These  reports  are  invariably  brief,  and  they  usually 
occupy  but  an  obscure  position  in  the  list  of  proceedings  and  celebra- 
tions incident  to  these  national  holidays.  To  most  young  readers  the 
name  of  the  Society  and  its  objects  are  alike  unintelligible.  During 
other  days  of  the  year  one  may  observe  no  calls  for  special  meetings, 
no  outward  indications  that  ^he  Cincinnati  have  an  existence.  There 
is  little,  indeed,  connected  with  the  present  status  of  the  Society  to 
recall  a  time  when  the  fact  of  its  establishment  was  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  claim  the  abilities  of  orators  and  pamphleteers  in  three 
kingdoms  for  its  attack  or  defence. 

The  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  dates  its  birth  in  that  perilous  period 
for  our  country  which  occurred  between  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
England  and  the  adoption  of  a  national  constitution.  The  victorious 
but  poverty-stricken  army  under  General  Washington  lay  encamped 
at  Newbui^,  on  the  steep  slopes  that  overlook  the  Hudson.  At  their 
feet  flowed  the  historic  river  which  was  to  be  forever  associated  with 
-the  triumphs  and  the  treason  of  their  cause,  and  its  waters  washed  the 
shores  of  their  chief  city,  where  ten  thousand  of  the  enemy's  troops 
still  lay  intrenched.  The  expected  treaty  with  Great  Britain  was  de- 
layed by  such  interminable  lengths  of  red  tape  that  even  the  patience 
of  Franklin  was  sorely  tested.  John  Adams  lingered  for  eight  months 
in  the  anterooms  of  Louis  before  the  preliminary  articles  for  the  treaty 
of  Paris  were  signed  on  November  30,  1782.  The  last  blood  of  the 
Revolution  was  shed  shortly  after  that  date. 

What  should  be  the  future  of  this  devoted  army  ?  To  the  mem- 
bers of  those  thinned  ranks  the  present,  indeed,  was  of  more  immediate 
concern.  Very  many  of  them  were  in  extreme  destitution.  No  pension- 
list  was  thought  of.  The  men  looked  in  vain  to  Congress  for  arrears 
of  pay  already  earned.  A  proposition  to  allow  the  officers  half-pay 
after  disbanding  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  new  saviors  of  the 
country  who  had  sprung  into  notice  after  the  war  was  over.  The 
military  expenditures  for  the  seven  preceding  years  had  averaged  twenty 
million  dollars  per  annum.  The  war  estimate  for  1782  was  eight 
million  dollars.  Yet  in  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  the  whole 
sum  raised  by  the  States  was  only  twenty  thousand  dollars, — less  than 
one  day's  expenses.  Washington  wrote  to  Congress  in  October,  "  The 
long-suffering  army  is  almost  exhausted.  Their  patriotism  and  distress 
have  seldom  been  paralleled,  never  been  surpassed.  It  is  high  time 
for  peace." 

Frivations  like  these  were  common  to  officers  and  men.  But  asso- 
ciated with  the  former  were  foreigners  of  rank  and  culture  who  had 

joined  their  fortunes  with  those  of  the  Continental  army.     The  pros- 
VoL.  LI.— 39 
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pect  of  disbanding  was,  to  tliese  transatlantic  heroes^  a  prospect  of  final 
separation.  A  common  danger  had  riveted  their  frienaships.  ,A  com- 
mon success  had  united  their  fame.  But  with  the  great  work  finished 
the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  they  should  be  called  upon  to  say 
farewell  to  the  sturdy  heroes  whom  they  had  aided  in  creating  a  new 
empire.  From  this  sentiment  sprang  the  idea  of  forming  a  fraternal 
league  by  which  they  should  be  united  in  membership,  however  widely 
separated  by  fortune,  and  by  which  the  memory  of  their  deeds  and 
of  their  friendships  might  be  conveyed  to  their  children.  Who  first 
suggested  the  Society  has  been  considei*ed  uncertain.  Some  suppose 
that  the  original  idea  came  from  Washington  himself.  The  active 
work  of  calling  a  preliminary  meeting  was  done  by  Greneral  Knox. 
But  there  is  much  about  the  foundation  of  the  Society  and  the  framing 
of  its  original  declarations  which  suggests  the  mind  and  methods  of 
Baron  Steuben.  This  brilliant  and  distinguished  man  is  a  fair  type 
of  the  modern  crusader  whose  errand  is  the  promotion  of  freedom. 
Born  in  Magdeburg,  Prussia,  in  1730,  Steuben  was  a  veteran  soldi^, 
and  had  served  with  Frederick  the  Great  in  several  wars.  His  inter- 
est in  the  American  cause  amounted  to  a  passion.  At  the  age  of  forty- 
seven,  when  enthusiasm  in  most  natures  has  cooled,  he  surrendered  a 
life-position  under  his  own  government,  with  an  assured  competency, 
to  engage  in  our  war  as  a  volunteer.  He  joined  the  American  army 
during  the  horrors  of  Valley  Forge,  and  every  school-boy  knows  the 
story  of  his  work  there.  He  served  for  years  without  pay,  and  re- 
ceived tardily  from  Congress,  in  1790,  an  insignificant  annuity. 

A  knightly  spirit  such  as  Steuben  naturally  exerted  an  influeuce 
over  his  companions.  Moved  by  his  cogent  arguments,  they  held 
frequent  deliberations  on  the  subject  of  a  social  organization.  These 
took  definite  shape  in  the  election  of  delegates,  one  officer  from  each 
regiment  of  the  army.  They  convened  at  Newburg,  May  10,  1783. 
After  very  little  had  been  done,  there  was  an  adjournment  until  the 
13th,  when  the  representatives  again  assembled  at  Generar Steuben's 
head-quarters.  At  this  meeting,  which  continued  in  session  for  more 
than  a  month,  Steuben  was  chosen  president.  Articles  of  a  consti- 
tution, three  in  number,  were  finally  adopted,  and  read  as  follows: 
"  First :  An  incessant  attention  to  preserve  inviolate  those  exalted 
rights  and  liberties  of  human  nature  for  which  they  had  fought  and 
bled,  and  without  which  the  high  rank  of  a  rational  being  is  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing.  Second :  An  unalterable  determination  to  pro- 
mote and  cherish  between  the  respective  States  that  union  and  national 
honor  so  essentially  necessary  to  their  happiness  and  the  future  dignity 
of  the  American  Empire.  Third :  To  render  permanent  the  cordial 
affection  subsisting  among  the  officers ;  this  spirit  will  dictate  brotherly 
kindness  in  all  tilings,  and  particularly  extend  to  the  most  substantial 
acts  of  beneficence,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  Society,  towards  those 
officers  and  their  families  who,  unfortunately,  may  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  receiving  it.'' 

As  the  best  method  by  which  to  illustrate  the  sincerity  of  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  third  article,  it  was  decided  that  an  initia- 
tion-fee should  be  fixed  to  the  amount  of  one  month's  pay  from  eadi 
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member.  The  monthly  pay,  at  that  time,  varied  according  to  rank, 
from  major-general,  one  huodred  and  eighty  dollars,  to  lieutenant  of 
infantry,  twenty-six  dollars  and  sixty  cents.  The  young  association 
at  once  acknowledged  the  danger  of  maintaining  a  standing  mili- 
tary force  in  a  free  civil  government.  From  this  acknowledgment 
arose  the  title  of  the  Society,  and  the  clause  which  adopted  it  is  thun 
worded :  "  The  members,  holding  in  high  veneration  the  character  of 
that  illustrious  Roman,  Lucius  Quintus  Ciiicinuatus,  whose  example 
they  follow  by  returning  to  their  citizenship,  think  they  may  with 
propriety  denominate  themselves  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

In  order  that  members  in  widely-severed  localities  might  have  more 
ready  communication,  it  was  determined  that  State  Societies  should 
be  formed,  to  be  officered  and  oonducte<l  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
general  Society,  and  to  report  thereto  at  its  regular  meetings.     One  of 
the  earliest  motions  which  was  adopted  directed  the  President-General 
of  the  Society  to  transmit  a  badge  of  the  order  to  various  foreign 
officers,  among  whom  were  named  Counts  Rochambeaii  and  D'Estaing. 
The  designs  for  this  and  other  decorations  were  intrusted  to  Major 
L'Eufaut.     This   gentleman   came  to  America  as  aide  to  Steuben. 
After  the  Revolution  he  remained  in  this  country,  following  the  culling 
of  civil  engineer,  and  the  plan  of  the  city  of  Washington  was  made  by 
him.     His  designs  for  the  medal  and  eagle  of  the  Cincinnati  are  thus 
de9cril>e<):  "A  displayed  bald  eagle  in  gcrld,  the  head,  neck,  legs,  and 
tail-feathers  of  white  enamel  flecked  with  gold.     The  eyes  of  precious 
stones.      Upon  its  breast  is  a  medallion,  in 
white  and  blue  enamel,  charged  as  follows. 
On  the  obverse  the  principal  figure  is  Cincin- 
natns   reclining   upon   his   plough.      On  the 
reverse  the  sun   rises  over  a  city  with  open 
gates.     Below,  hands  joined  support  a  heart, 
with  the  moito  '  Ksto  perpetua.'        There  was 
also  a  certificate  of  membership  with  a  very 
curiousdesign  drawn  by  Ang.  Lc  Belle.    Copies 
of  this  document,  lithcwraplied  on  parchment 
in  France,  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  hands 
of  descendants  of  the  original  members. 

As  soon  as  the  initiatory   business  of  the 
meeting  was  completed,  a  committee  of  three, 

Generals  Heath,  St«uben,  and  Knox,  was  ap-  "'^"*THR'^<™c[:^n'*  "' 
pointed  to  wait  upon  General  Washington  with 

a  copy  of  the  constitution  and  request  him  to  honor  the  Society  by 
pladiig  his  name  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  meeting  remained  in 
session  until  the  19th  of  June,  on  which  day  Washington  was  elected 
President  and  a  general  meeting  was  ordered  to  be  held  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

It  may  seem  strange  even  at  this  day,  and  it  was  still  more  strange 
to  that  honest  group  of  undoubted  patriots,  that  their  motto,  "  E^ 
perpetua,"  became  a  veritable  millstone  about  their  necks.  It  had  been 
decided  that  the  membership  of  the  Cincinnati  should  descend  to  the 
eldest  son  or  next  of  kin  surviving.     We  need  not  pause  here  to  dis- 
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CUSS  the  question  wliether  this  was  unjust  or  unwise.  It  was  simply 
un-American.  The  extreme  opposition  which  was  thus  aroused  against 
the  Society  on  the  threshold  of  its  career,  at  a  period  when  ueafly  every 
custom  and  tradition  was  in  keeping  with  their  proposition^  indicates 
that  a  high  ideal  of  liberal  government  was  already  firmly  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  our  people. 

The  controversy  raged  with  unexpected  fervor  throughout  the  States. 
It  even  extended  to  the  restless  lovers  of  liberty  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
Mirabeau,  then  an  exile,  sojourning  in  London,  published  a  volume  of 
several  hundred  pages,  the  first  printed  work  of  the  great  agitator  which 
bore  his  name,  in  which  he  vigorously  protested  against  the  Order  of 
the  Cincinnati.  He  declared  the  Society,  as  now  constituted,  moce 
dangerous  than  the  Order  of  the  Garter  or  that  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
He  likened  it  to  the  Society  of  St.  Stephen  of  Tuscany,  which,  he 
asserts,  "  was  foundal  by  Cosmo  de  M^dicis  to  celebrate  the  overthrow 
of  liberty  in  Italy." 

The  l^islatures  of  the  several  States  became  alarmed  by  the  con- 
tention, and  appointed  committees  to  inquire  into  the  actual  powers 
and  intentions  of  the  Society.  Without  an  exception,  the  reports  of 
these  committees  were  unfavorable  to  its  existence  under  the  provisions 
then  in  force.  Rhode  Island's  Assembly  passed  an  act  disfranchising 
the  members  of  the  Cincinnati.  That  of  Massachusetts  declared  it 
"  dangerous  to  the  peace,  liberty,  and  safety  of  the  Union.'*  In  France 
the  objections  were  made  light  of,  and  the  Society  was  warmly  ad- 
vocated. There  sprang  up  a  rivalry  among  oflSeers  entitled  to  mem- 
bership as  to  who  might  first  obtain  their  medals.  The  original 
institutes  comprehended  only  officers  of  the  army.  But  in  France  tnose 
of  the  navy  presented  their  claims  for  membership.  French  officers  in 
both  branches  of  the  service  started  a  subscription  which  reached  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  livres.  This  amount  was 
offered  to  the  general  Society  in  America,  but  was  respectfully  declined. 
The  French  navy,  after  having  been  pronounced  eligible,  caused  to  be 
made  a  magnificent  copy  of  the  decorations  of  the  Order,  set  in  dia- 
monds. This  costly  emblem  was  sent  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
President-Generar,  Washington,  and  has  since  been  worn  by  his  suc- 
cessors in  office  on  every  public  occasion  of  importance  in  the  history 
of  the  Society. 

Amid  the  excitements  of  the  controversy  concerning  it,  the  embryo 
Society  approached  with  anxiety  the  date  of  its  first  general  meeting. 
This  had  been  called  for  May  5,  1784,  at  the  State-House  in  Philadd- 
phia.  In  the  mean  time  the  formalities  necessary  to  the  termination 
of  the  war  were  at  last  concluded.  The  treaty  of  peace  was  sigped  at 
Paris  September  3,  1783.  The  British  army  evacuated  New  York 
on  the  25th  of  November,  and  on  the  23d  of  December  Washington 
delivered  his  farewell  address  to  the  army.  As  the  time  for  the  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  new  Society  drew  near,  the  mind  of  Washington 
was  seriously  disturbed.  He  was  personally  unfriendly  to  hereditary 
descent,  vet  he  disliked  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  fellow-members. 
Many  of  these  clung  tenaciously  to  the  idea.  Alexander  Hamilton 
spoke  and  wrote  eloquently  in  its  behalf.     Colonel  Winthrop  Sargent 
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observed,  with  grim  humor,  that  "  most  of  the  members  would  have 
very  little  else  to  leave  to  tbeir  children."  It  may  be  well  to  meD- 
tioD,  in  paaaiug,  that  the  metropolis  of  Ohio  owes  its  oame  to  this 
Colonel  Sargent,  of  Massachusetts.  Being  stationed  in  1789  at  a  little 
settlement  of  three  Ic^  houses  then  known  as  Loeanteville,  he  took 
the  responsibility  of  naming  the  future  city  after  his  beloved  medal 
of  Cincinoatiis. 

Washington  spared  no  pains  to  ascertain  both  individual  and  gen- 


eral opioioQ.  He  corresponded  with  Lafayette,  Jefferson,  and  others 
on  the  subject.  When  he  asked  Thomas  Jefferson  for  eu^estions, 
that  radical  revolutionist  answered  in  no  uncertain  tones.  "No  modi- 
fication of  its  constitution  would  be  unobjectionable,"  was  hisreply, 
"excepting  such  as  would  amount  to  annihilation."  John  Adams 
also  wrote  from  Paris,  "  The  formation  of  the  Society  was  the  first 
step  taken  to  deface  the  beauty  of  our  temple  of  liberty."  A  still 
more  important  and  menacing  note  of  opposition  was  sounded  from 
the  general  Congress  of  the  States,  then  in  session  at  Annapolis.     A 
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measure  was  there  considered  to  deprive  members  of  the  Cincinnati  of 
citizenship  unless  the  obnoxious  clause  were  withdrawn  entirely  from 
the  articles. 

Under  this  lowering  cloud  of  distrust  the  first  general  meeting 
assembled,  ou  the  6th  of  May,  at  Philadelphia.  A  consultation  had 
been  held  the  day  before  at  the  City  Tavern,  on  Second  Street  near 
Walnut.  As  nothing  was  there  accomplished,  the  del^ates,  fifty  in 
number,  and  representing  all  of  the  thirteen  States,  assembled  accord- 
ing to  the  call.  The  opinions  of  the  various  communities  represented 
were  inquired  for,  and  great  variance  of  opinion  was  developed.  The 
South  Carolina  delegation  reported  '^general  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
trust," while  their  near  neighbors  from  Greorgia  submitted  an  exactly 
contrary  report.  On  the  first  day  Washington  vacated  the  cliair  and 
spoke  to  the  subject.  He  said  that  but  for  the  very  distinguished 
foreign  element  in  the  Society  he  would  advise  them  to  make  "  one 
great  sacrifice  more  to  the  world"  and  abolish  the  Order,  retaining  only 
its  charitable  provisions.  He  had  ali-eady  contributed  to  the  Society 
the  amount  of  seven  individual  subscriptions,  and,  in  a  private  letter 
to  the  secretary,  proposed  to  make  a  gift  of  five  hundred  dollars.  On 
the , following  day  Washington  was  still  more  emphatic.  "In  a  very 
long  speech,  and  with  much  warmth  and  agitation,"  says  Colonel  Sar- 
gent's journal  of  proceedings,  "he  declared  his  determination  to  resign 
from  membership."  The  whole  subject,  however,  was  ultimately 
smothered  in  committee.  On  the  15tn  of  May  General  Washington 
was  unanimously  chosen  as  President-General,  General  Gates  as  Vice- 
President,  and  General  Knox  as  Secretary. 

From  so  stormy  a  beginning  the  Society  drifted  speedily  into 
placid  waters.  Few  subsequent  events  in  its  history  have  been  re- 
corded. The  general  Society,  which  meets  triennially,  has  had  before 
it  no  business  of  national  importance  for  many  years.  Washington 
continued  to  hold  the  presidency  until  his  death.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton succeeded  him,  but  his  own  tragic  death  soon  followed.  The 
arrangements  for  Hamilton's  public  funeral  in  New  York  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Society.  An  inscription  still  remains  in  the 
robing-room  of  old  Trinity  Church  attesting  in  pathetic  terms  the 
feelings  of  the  members  towards  their  lamented  chief.  For  a  long 
series  of  years  the  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish  has  been  the  President-General. 
The  last  general  meeting  was  held  at  Baltimore  in  1890. 

The  ominous  reception  given  to  the  Order  discouraged  a  continu- 
ance of  "the  smaller  organizations.  As  early  as  1804  the  State  socie- 
ties of  Delaware  and  Connecticut  had  been  abandoned.  The  latter 
was  refused  a  charter  by  the  State  legislature.  In  1822  the  Virginia 
society  was  dissolved.  Its  funds,  amounting  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
were  contributed  to  Washington  College.  The  continued  falling  off 
in  membership  of  the  remaining  societies  indicated  a  decay  of  interest. 
At  the  formation  of  the  Order  the  largest  lists  of  members  were — 
Massachusetts,  333 ;  Pennsylvania,  268 ;  and  New  York,  234.  In 
1890  these  figures  had  declined — Massachusetts  to  84,  New  York  to 
62,  and  Pennsylvania  to  40.  The  last  original  member,  Major  Bobert 
Burnett,  died  in  1854,  at  Newburg,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the 
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Souiety  had  ita  birth.  TJie  occasional  election  of  honorary  metnbera 
to  the  State  oi^nizatioos  connects  them  with  some  distinguished 
names.  General  W.  T.  Sherman  became  an  lionorary  member  in 
1879,  and  Horatio  Seymour  in  1885. 

The  Pennsylvania  society  was  organized  in  October,  1783.  It 
was  chartered  by  the  State  Assembly  in  1791.  The  most  important 
enterprise  thus  far  connected  with  its  history  has  been  the  proposed 
erection  of  a  monument  to  Washiugtou.  A  fund  for  this  purpose  was 
started  by  its  members  as  far  back  ae  1819  with  an  appropriation  of 
three  thousand  dollars.  A  few  years  ago,  the  fund  having  increased 
by  that  time  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  miliioD  dollars,  designs  were 
solicited.  An  equestrian  statue  by  Proffssor  Siemering,  of  Berlin, 
was  the  one  accepted.  The  monument  is  now  so  near  completion 
that  the  members  recently  obtained  consent  of  Councils  to  place  it  in 


Independence  Square.  The  controversy  which  sprang  up  on  this  sub- 
ject IS  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  readers.  By  order  of  the 
court,  this  permission  was  reminded,  and  the  monument  is  likely  to  be 
erected  in  Fairmount  Park,  where  its  artistic  design  and  noble  pro- 
portions may  beseen  to  greater  advantage.  The  model  of  the  statue 
suggests  Ranch's  famous  memorial  to  Frederick  the  Great  on  the  Unter 
den  Linden  in  Berlin.  But  the  treatment  of  the  accessories  has  suffi- 
ciently nationalized  the  Washington  statue,  and  the  four  groups  of 
figures  which  surround  the  base,  while  they  add  little  to  the  artistic 
strength  of  the  composition,  will  greatly  etiliaiice  its  popular  interest. 
The  city  will  possess  in  this  memorial  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works 
of  art  that  have  ever  been  erected  for  out-door  decoration. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Cincinnati, 
the  great  stride  which  has  been  made  ti>wards  true  republicanism.  A 
glance  backward  into  the  early  days  of  the  Society  summons  up  a 
vision  of  powdered  wigs  and  cocked  hats  and  gold-laced  costumes  and 
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glistening  shoe-buckles  and  sumptuous  equipages.  The  old  Conti- 
nentals did  what  they  felt  called  to  do  for  liberty.  They  upheld  honor, 
they  kept  faith,  they  protected  the  weak,  they  provided  for  the  widow 
and  the  orphan.  In  all  these  ways  they  strengthened  the  foundations 
of  the  governm^t  which  their  good  swords  had  won.  But  it  was  still 
too  soon  to  ignore  the  claims  of  rank  and  privilege.  To  the  member- 
ship of  the  Cincinnati  only  officers  of  the  line  were  eligible,  men  of 
consequence  and  authority.  A  goodly  number  of  them  were  slave- 
holders. It  has  been  a  chief  blessing  of  our  day  that  liberty  came  to 
mean  more  than  it  ever  meant  before ;  when  privileges  of  the  few  be- 
came rights  for  the  many ;  when  the  army  tnat  freed  the  slave  and 
cemented  afresh  the  crumbling  pillars  of  the  state  should  form  a  new 
order  of  the  Cincinnati  in  that  Grand  Array  of  the  Republic  where 
the  lowest  soldier  from  the  ranks  is  as  welcome  as  the  loftiest  chief, 
and  the  national  ensign  spreads  its  benediction  alike  over  all. 

John  ButUing. 
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COME  to  my  grave.  Beloved ;  pause  here  beside  me ; 
Gather  these  posies ! 
Out  of  my  heart  they  grew, — fed  on  my  spirit. 
Long  have  I  lain  here, — lain  here  and  waited, — 
Long,  yet  you  came  not :  where  have  you  lingered? 
Blithe  winds  have  whispered  you,  glad  birds  have  carolled, 
So  you  missed  nothing,  though  I  was  silent : 
Yet  once  you  loved  me, — Love  is  immortal, — 
How  my  heart  aches  with  it,  here  where  I  wait  for  you ! 

Bend  low  and  listen  I     Do  you  not  hear  me  ? 
Long  time  you  said  that  my  voice  was  the  music 
Heart-beats  were  set  to, — Heaven  sang  its  chorus : 
Do  you  not  hear,  now  the  grass  grows  above  me  ? 

Gather  these  posies 
Sprung  from  my  grave-sod  !     Will  they  not  bring  you 
Breath  of  my  kisses, — thrill  as  when  fingers 
Death's  clasp  has  stiffened  clung  to  you,  held  you  ? 

Nay,  you  pass  by  me, — bound  on  what  errand  ? 

Glad  Life  ensnares  you  :  vainly  I  call  you  : 

I  must  wait  longer. 

To-day  and  to-morrow — 

Countless  to-morrows — may  find  me  without  you, 

But  Death  mil  befriend  me, — kind  Death  will  bring  you 

Home  to  this  grave-house, — here  where  I  wait  you. 

We  sAoZ/  take  hands  again  :  Love  is  immortal ! 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton, 


[lippinoott'b  notable  BTOME8,  MO.  in.»] 

HE  Comte  de  Paris  was  coming  to  America,      Madame 
Celeste  read  the  news  io  the  Momirig  Becord,  and 
then  pressed  it  rap- 
turously  to  her  heart, 
calling  it  an  e 
ist  among    ne 


it,"  aaid  Ang&le,  always  practi< 
.and     Madame,     suddenly     re 
minded  that  it  was  only  bor- 
rowed, smoothed  it  out  over 
her    knee    with     fluttering 
hands. 

Aiig^le  calmly  continued 
her  stitching :  she  cared  not 
a  whit  about  the  Comte  de 
Paris. 

"I  shall  present  you,  m; 
daughter!"  cried  Madam 
Celeste,  excitedly  ;  "  you  shal 
kiss  the  hand  of  our  prince 

"  I  don't  kiss  any  man' 
liand,"  interrupted  Ang^h 
brusquely.  "  What  do  Ameri 
cans  want  with  princes?  Sai 
says " 

Madame  Celeste  raised  he 
delicate  hand  with  a  little  get 
ture  of  entreaty. 

"Spare  me  the  wisdom  o. 
ce  Monsieur  Sam  I"  she  cried.     "  Of  course  my  daughter  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  me  in  my  happiness :  I  foi^L" 


*  With  the  March  number  began  the  issue  of  tliis  sertes  of  short  stories, 
one  of  which  is  to  appear  each  month  during  the  current  year.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  series  the  stories  will  be  repnoted  io  a  small  volume,  and  the 
rojalty  on  the  sale  of  this  book  will  belong  to  the  author  of  that  one  of  the 
ten  tales  which  receives  the  popular  verdict. 

To  determine  this  choice,  our  readers  are  invited  to  signify  each  month,  by 
postal  card  addressed  to  the  ediior  of  L^ypincolf a  Magazine,  their  opinions  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  short  story  in  the  last  issue.  Those  who  thus  report  as  to  each 
of  the  ten  tales,  from  Marcn  to  December  inclusive,  will  receive,  free  of  charge^ 
a  cop;  of  the  collected  edition  of  "  Notable  Storiee." 
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There  was  a  pathetic  note  io  ICadame's  voiee. 

Ang^le  palled  her  needle  jerkily  throogb  her  work,  and  broke  her 
thread.  8be  rocked  nenrouslj  toaod  fro  as  she  broke odTa  new  thread, 
drawing  it  out  to  arm's  length,  and  Inting  it  with  her  strai^  white  teeth. 
The  rodctng-cfaair  creaked  noisilj. 

^  If  yoa  could  but  cultivate  a  little  repoee  f  s^hed  Madaaw* 
Celeste. 

She  herself  aat  gracefullj  erect  in  her  straight4Midced  chair,  her 
white  hands  placidly  folded.  Gradually  a  smile  began  to  play  about 
her  lips :  her  tbougbts  had  left  Ang^le,  and  rocking-<»airs,  and  all  snch 
small  ills  of  life,  and  were  travelling,  as  Madarae's  thoughts  were  apt 
to  travel,  back  into  the  past 

There  was  a  stately,  exquisite  dignity  about  Madame  Ctiestey  which 
must  have  emanated  from  within,  as  it  certainly  was  not  the  r^ult  of 
inches,  though  she  wore  her  white  hair  pompadour  and  piled  it  high 
into  elaborate  coils  and  puffin  to  increase  her  statnre.  This  ec^flhre  was 
a  thing  of  always;  it  rose  as  elegantly  behind  the  tin  ooflee-poi  of  a 
morning  as  it  did  of  an  evening  behind  the  tureen  of  thin  soup. 
Madame  Celeste  was  an  anachronism  :  put  a  touch  <^  roi^  cm  the  thin 
cheeks,  and  a  tiny  patch  beneath  the  bright,  sunken  eyes,  and  before 
you  would  stand  the  court  lady  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  thin 
dis^ise  o{  a  shabby  black  gown,  shiny  on  the  back,  white  at  the  seams, 
and  patdied  at  the  elbows.  Madame  was  like  a  pastel,  soft,  delicate, 
&intiy  colored :  Angela,  her  daughter,  called  Angy  by  every  one  except 
her  mother,  was  the  oil-color.  No  amount  of  rouge  or  patdies  would 
ever  deceive  people  into  thinking  her  anything  but  the  daught^of  her 
fiither,  the  late  Luke  Mullins,  dealer  in  hides  and  tallow. 

Madame  C^le^te  had  been  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  polish  Angy 
into  at  least  the  semblance  of  a  high-bom  demoiselle,  but  when  after  a 
struggle  of  twenty  years  she  remained  still  a  commonplace  miss,  with 
a  gauche  manner  and  awkward  carriage,  Madame  Celeste  bowed  to  the 
inevitable, — gracefully, of  course,  as  it  was  Madame  who  bowed, — ^laid 
down  her  polishing-tools,  and  accepted  Angy  as  a  failure.  It  was  a 
bitter  moment,  however,  when  she  finally  acknowledged  to  herself  that 
her  jewel  was  incapable  of  polish :  she  did  not  care  for  diamonds  in 
the  rough,  and  at  times  she  even  doubted  whether  hers  was  really  a 

Erecious  stone  after  all :  could  it  be  a  common  pebble?  or  at  best  a 
it  of  quartz? 

Madame's  mind  was  capable  of  the  most  metaphysical  distinctions: 
she  disliked  her  daughter's  personality,  but  she  loved  her  daughter. 
Both  Angy's  faults  and  virtues  irritated  her:  chiefly,  perhaps,  because 
they  were  like  her  late  husband's,  and  about  her  husband  Madame  had 
never  drawn  any  distinctions  at  all. 

Perhaps  if  he  had  made  a  fortune  out  of  his  hides  and  tallow  her 
Judgment  of  him  might  have  grown  more  tolerant  with  years,  but  all 
he  left  her  was  his  name,  and  that  she  immediately  consigned  to  ob- 
livion, emerging  as  Madame  Celeste  from  her  quickly-discai^ded  widow's 
weeds. 

The  old  countess,  her  mother,  had  considered  rough,  vulgar,  big- 
hearted  Luke  a  lesser  evil  than  starvation,  so  Madame  had  married 
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him.  She  herself  would  have  preferred  the  other  alternative.  She 
(latifully  accepted  her  plebeian  lover,  however,  was  distantly  civil  to 
him  for  twenty  years,  and  then  buried  him,  Poeaibly  Ltike  was  not 
sorry  to  be  buried :  hides  and  tallow  had  played  him  false  towards  the 
end,  and  life  by  Madame'a  side  was  a  cheerless  thing ;  besides,  there 
was  some  one  waiting  for  him  up  above,  a  gentle,  girlish  little  wife, 
underbred,  but  loving.  No,  on  the  whole  Luke  was  not  sorry  to  he 
buried.     Nobody  was  sorry  but  Angy :  Angy  broke  her  heart. 

Madame  Celeste  waa  enthusiastically  French,  though  it  was  forty 
years  since  her  father,  a  visionary  sonl,  and  the  last  leaf  on  Uie  dying 
&mily  tree,  had  migrated  to  America  in  search  of  fortune  and  found 
a  grave.      Madame  was   twenty  at  the  time. 
She  left  a  lover  behin ' 
vines  and  the  crumb 
teaux,   but    she   went 
question :     what    que 
could  there  be  when 
of     them      were 
poor?    Madame's 
neart,      however, 
remained       in 
France,   and   she 
had   to  do  with- 
out one  after  that, 
which  waa  of  little 
consequence       to 

her,   but   of   a   great  >'. 

deal  to  Luke  Mullins. 

France    kept   her 
all^iance,  loo,  as  well 
as  her  heart :  she  was 
more  royalist  than  the 
Conite  de  Paris  him- 
self.    He,  good  soul, 
after  a  fifty-years'  ao- 
quainlance  with  his  royal  self,  may  have  had  some  doubts  as  to  his 
own  absolute  perftxtion ;   Madame  had  none.     The  thought  of  actu- 
ally seeing  him  thrilled  her  loyal  heart.     It  would  be,  she  felt,  like 
a  bit  of  tlie  old  life  she  had  been  starving  for  so  long.     Madame's 
smile  grew  dreamier  :i8  she  dwelt  upon  it,  and  a  lender  dimness  soft- 
ened her  bright  eyes.     The  past  came  back  to  her,  fresh  and  clear 
as  yesterday.     The  old  gray  ch&teau  rose  before  her,  its  sweet,  quaint 
garden  about  it,  its  broad,  low  fields  beyond ;   there  were  the  prim 
poplars  stretching  away  in  stiff  lines  along  tlie  white,  straight  road, 
and  coming   through  the  dust  beneath   them  Monsieur  le  Cur4,  his 
soutane  flapping  in  the  wind.     Old  niSre  Marcelle's  crooning  reached 
her  faiutly,  and  the  noise  of  her  sabots,  as  she  clattered  to  and  fro 
with  water   from  the  well.      Then,  blotting   out   all  else,  rose   her 
lover's  face,  and  Madame's  lips  ceased  smiling,  but  her  eyes  grew 
softer  still. 
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"  Perhaps  I  may  get  news  of  him  now/'  she  mused. 

Madame  dreamed  happily  on,  living  her  youth  over  again,  while  in 
the  window  opposite,  pressing  close  to  catch  the  fading  light,  Angy 
worked  patiently  on  at  her  stitching,  which,  if  she  were  very  diligent, 
would  bring  them  in  as  much  as  four  shillings  a  day. 

Suddenly  Madame  Celeste  roused  herself  and  smoothed  the  paper 
on  her  knees  again,  nervously. 

"Have  you  a  little  money  to  spare,  Ang^le  chhief^  she  said.  '*I 
shall  want  a  few  dollars  soon.'' 

"  We'll  only  just  make  out  with  the  rent  as  it  is,"  said  Angy, 
reluctantly.     "  My  being  sick  that  time  put  us  back  so." 

"  Oh,  well,  a  few  litue  economies !"  said  Madame,  airily.  She  was 
hopelessly  unpractical. 

Angy  kept  the  purse,  and,  as  far  as  she  could  see,  there  were  no 
more  economies  left  to  be  made.  However,  if  her  mother,  whom  she 
held  in  secret,  timid  adoration,  needed  it,  she  was  prepared  to  try. 

"  I  shall,  of  course,  go  to  welcome  the  prince,"  Madame  Celeste 
went  on,  "  and  I  should  wish  to  carry  him  a  bunch  of  lilies, — lilies  of 
France ;  a  little  offering  of  loyalty." 

Angy  dropped  her  sewing. 

"  Lilies !     Why,  they  cost  I  don't  know  how  much  !" 

"  Yes,"  assented  Madame,  gently. 

Angy  was  tired :  she  had  been  sewing  all  day,  and  her  head  ached. 
"  I  can't  work  any  harder,"  she  cried,  desperately.  "  When  it's  any- 
thing in  reason,  I'm  sure  I'm  ready  and  willing,  but  as  to  killing 
myself  just  to  give  a  silly  bunch  of  lilies  to  a  man  I  don't  care  a  rap 
about,  I — well,  I  just  can't !" 

Madame's  lip  trembled.  She  was  hurt  to  the  heart.  It  was  un- 
reasonable of  her,  but  it  was  Madame's  way  to  be  unreasonable. 

"  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  work  any  harder,"  she  said.  "  I  am  sorry  I 
spoke.  It  is  no  matter.  There  are  many  little  things  I  can  quite  well 
do  without :  one  gets  to  think  some  things  necessities  which  are  really 
only  luxuries." 

"  I  didn't  mean  it !"  cried  Angy,  already  repentant  "  Of  course 
if  you  want  them  I  will  help." 

"No,"  said  Madame,  in  a  quivering  voice:  "they  shall  be  bought 
with  no  unwilling  sacrifice." 

After  dinner,  when  Angy  had  lighted  the  lamp,  Madame  Celeste 
brought  out  her  sewing, — a  dainty  piece  of  embroidery,  learned  from 
the  nuns  in  her  early  convent  days.     Angy  was  stitching  shirts. 

Somebody  knocked  shortly,  with  a  brisk,  business-like  rap. 

"  It's  Sam  !"  cried  Angy,  flushing  prettily. 

A  small,  trim,  sandy-haired  man  entered  thereupon,  with  a  brisk, 
decided  little  step.  Everything  about  Sam  Sladen  was  on  a  small 
scale,  except  his  self-confidence  and  his  heart,  but  these  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  A  thorough  American  in  his  irreverence  and  self-suf- 
ficiency, Sam  stood  in  awe  of  nothing  on  earth  save  only  Madame 
C4leste.  In  her  stately  presence  he  trembled  and  grew  conscious  of  his 
insignificance. 

Angy  and  he  had  been  lovers  ever  since  their  public-school  days, 
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and  Madame  Celeste  two  years  before  had  given  her  formal  coDsenL 
She  had  cherished  a  dream  of  marrying  Angy  as  befitted  tlie  Comte  de 
Bernaiinee's  grandchild.  It  was  her  last  dream,  and  she  saw  it  fade  as 
they  had  all  faded.  Sam  was  the  reality,  and  he  endured.  It  was  hard 
to  accept  Sam  Sladen,  the  book-agent,  in  tiie  plaoe  of  the  titled  son- 
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his  hearty  grasp. 

"  Well,  how-dy-do,  mother-in-law  ?"  said  Sam. 

Madame  coutd  Dot  suppiess  a  little  shiver  at  this  familiarity  :  she 
thought  the  English  phrase  crude  and  vulgar. 

"Think  I'm  a  bit  previous,  don't  you,  ma'am?"  said  Sam,  with 
quick  perception,  flushing  under  Madame's  cold  gaze. 

Madame's  ehoulders  answered  him,  but  enigmatically,  he  not  being 
versed  in  shrugs. 
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"  Just  back  this  afternoon,"  Sam  ventured  again.  "  I've  been  can- 
vassing in  Jersey.  Did  well,  too,  considering  the  book  I  had  :  ^  Our 
Dusky  Brother*  it  was  this  time/' 

Sam  and  Angy  looked  at  one  another  and  smiled.     Every  piece  of 

ffood  luck  brought  the  wedding-day  a  little  nearer.     Madame  Celeste, 

however,  did  not  smile.    Sam  waited  for  her  to  say  she  was  pleased  at  his 

success,  but  she  only  lifted  her  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  said,  indifferently, — 

."Ah!" 

Sam,  chilled,  turned  to  Angy  for  support,  and  Angy,  in  the  shadow 
of  the  table-top,  stretched  out  an  encouraging  hand,  which  he  held  for 
a  short,  happy  moment  before  he  said  good-by. 

The  day  of  the  Comte  de  Paris's  arrival  Madame  Celeste  went  to 
her  room  and  locked  the  door,  turning  the  key  softly  in  order  not  to 
attract  Angy's  attention.  Then,  still  softly,  she  took  down  two  small 
looking-glasses  from  the  wall,  glasses  of  that  wavy,  distorting  type 
which  might  have  been  circulated  instead  of  tracts  by  a  society  for 
the  suppression  of  vanity.  Madame  stood  them  up  against  the  wall, 
placing  them  one  upon  the  other.  She  put  a  couple  of  flat-irons  on  the 
floor  against  the  lower  one,  to  keep  it  from  slipping,  and  the  upper  one 
she  braced  with  two  chair-backs.  Then  she  took  her  stand  before  this 
extemporized  pier-glass.  Madame  was  small,  but  the  pier-glass  was 
smaller :  she  was  obliged  to  choose  between  viewing  her  feet  or  her 
head.  Madame  laid  her  hand  on  her  heart,  placed  her  feet  in  the 
second  position,  and  with  an  expression  of  earnest  gravity,  watching 
the  result  anxiously  in  the  two  sections  of  wavy  mirror,  she  courtesied 
low  to  the  reflection  of  her  rusty  black  petticoat. 

Her  knees  trembled  under  her ;  they  were  very  old  and  stiff,  but 
they  were  very  loyal ;  bend  to  their  prince  they  must,  and  it  behooved 
them  to  make  ready.  Up  and  down  they  went,  the  poor  old  knees, 
getting  very  weary  and  very  shaky,  but  Madame  was  not  to  be  satisfied 
until  she  could  see  the  topmost  puff  of  her  stately  white  head  below 
the  pine  frame  of  the  mirror.  So  far  only  her  eyes  had  appeared  :  the 
stiff  old  knees  must  bend  lower. 

"  I  am  sadly  out  of  practice !"  sighed  Madame  Celeste. 

She  was  much  thinner  and  frailer  than  she  had  been  six  weeks 
before.  Her  pale  lips  had  a  pinched  look,  and  there  were  darker  lines 
beneath  her  eyes,  which  made  them  seem  brighter  and  more  sunken 
than  ever.     Madame  had  made  her  economies. 

When  she  had  at  last  succeeded  in  making  her  knees  renew  the 
days  of  their  youth,  she  carefully  brushed  her  plain  black  bonnet, 
smoothed  out  its  well-worn  strings,  and  inked  the  seams  of  her  only 
gown.  She  laid  the  bonnet  and  an  old-fashioned  silk  mantle  over  the 
back  of  a  chair ;  the  mantle  was  very  shiny ;  Madame  held  it  up  to 
the  light,  and  sighed ;  then  she  placed  a  pair  of  much-mended  gloves 
and  a  fresh  pocket-handkerchief  beside  it.  Her  heart  beat  with  expec- 
tation  as  she  made  her  simple  prepamtions.  ' 

The  rain  was  coming  heavily  down,  making  treacherous  puddles  in 
the  uneven  flagging,  when  she  started  on  her  pilgrimage  the  next 
morning.  Angy  had  insisted  upon  her  wearing  rubbers,  and  had  lent 
*^er  her  own,  which  were  much  too  large  and  kept  slipping  off  at  the 
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beels.  Id  one  haod  she  carried  the  lilies  for  wiiidi  she  had  saved  and 
pinched,  and  in  the  other  a  very  lat^e  umbrella;  one  of  its  ribs  had 
become  loosened  from  its  rusty  cotton  covering,  and  stuck  nakedly  out, 
like  a  long  skeleton  finger.  It  mortified  Madame  greatly;  she  had 
not  noticed  it  when  she  started.  It  tried  her,  too,  being  a  dainty,  tidy 
soul,  that,  having  no  band  with  which  to  hold  them,  her  skirts  grew 
bedraggled  and  flapped  damply  about  her  ankles.  It  was  a  long  walk, 
and  the  lilies  and  the  unibrella  were  very  heavy. 

In  the  Comte  de  Paris'e  anteroom  she  took  off  her  rubbers  and  left 
the  umbrella. 

"  Madame  Celeste,  nie  de  Bems 
Dounced  the  attendant,  opening  the  d 
the  hotel  suite  devoted  to  the  prince. 

Madame  advanced  up  the  room 
with  stately  grace:  one  quite  forgot 
the  shabby  bonnet  and  the  draggled 
skirt.  She  was  grande  dame  now 
always;  nothing  could  alter  that, 
she  approached,  the  Comte  de 
stepped  out  from  among  the  little  g 
of  gentlemen  at  the  farther  end  of 
room,  and  Madame  Celeste  began 
long-praclieed  courtesy.  But,  alas ! 
tir^  knees  failed  her,  they  had  con 
&r,  they  were  such  stiff  old  knees: 
Altered,  swayed,  and  dropped  the  li 
she  would  have  fallen,  had  the  prino 
can^t  her  and  lifted  her  to  her  feet. 

For    the    next     half- hour    Mac 
Celeste   truly  lived.      Like  a  flower 
blossoms   only  in   its   native  air,  sh 
bloomed    into    sudden    radiance    am 
color.  "  Her  bearing,  her  manner,  tool 
on  new  and  exquisite  dignity  and 
grace.     She  grew  witty,  apirituelle,    t 
epigrammatic.       Her     voice,     her 
smile,   her   mien,   all    breathed    a 
rare,   delicate   charm,    like   a   Sue 
sabUle  fragrance,  a  breath  from  out 
the   stately   drawing-rooms  of  the 
past.     It  was  Madame  Celeste  who 

held  court   for  that  half-hour,  not  monsieob  sah. 

the  prince. 

But  a  half-hour  is  so  short !  Madame  heard  the  door  swing  open 
again,  and  felt  that  hers  was  over.  It  was  only  one  of  the  prince's 
suite  who  entered,  however,  a  distinguished-looking  man,  white-headed, 
but  erect  and  soldierly. 

"  Ah,  de  Courvalles,  back  already  ?"  said  the  prince. 

"  I  have  been  gone  an  hour,  monsieur,"  answered  the  old  man.  *'I 
feared  I  was  late." 
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'^  Time  in  Madame's  presence  has  flown !"  said  the  prince,  gal- 
lantly. 

But  for  once  Madame  Celeste  was  ready  with  no  graceful  response. 

"  De  Courvalles !"  she  cried,  tremulously.  She  stood  as  if  in  a 
dream.  Monsieur  de  Courvalles's  voice  and  face  wakened  in  her  a 
vague,  sweet  recollection.  The  past  seemed  to  sweep  back,  and  she  was 
youne  again  :  the  shadow  of  the  chUteau  walls  fell  on  her  once  more  as 
of  old.  Its  garden-odors  reached  her,  the  poplars  rustled,  and  m^re 
Maroelle's  sabots  clattered  on  the  stones.  Again  it  was  the  day  when 
she  and  Raoul  had  said  good-by.  A  faint,  lovely  flush  stole  into 
Madame's  thin  cheek,  a  soft,  almost  youthful  light  quivered  over  her 
worn  old  face,  and  her  lips  fell  again  into  their  old  tender  curves.  For- 
getting the  eyes  fixed  upon  her,  the  prince,  etiquette,  all,  she  stretched 
out  her  trembling  hands  in  their  shabby,  ill-fitting  gloves. 

"  Raoul !  Raoul !"  she  cried. 

But  there  was  no  answering  light  in  Monsieur  de  Courvalles's  eyes. 

"  You  do  not  know  me,"  said  Madame,  gently,  her  hands  still  out- 
stretched. '^  It  is  no  wonder,  it  is  so  many  years  since  we  met.  I  am 
Celeste,  Raoul." 

'*  Ah  !"  said  Monsieur  de  Courvalles,  vaguely,  "  I  am  charmed, — 
charmed,  madame." 

The  far-away  spring-time  idyl  had  faded  from  his  mind ;  it  was 
buried  under  the  roses  of  many  summers  and  many  winters'  snows. 

Madame  Celeste  dropped  her  hands.  For  one  long,  silent  moment 
the  old  eyes  met.  Monsieur  de  Courvalles  was  troubled ;  it  annoyed 
him  to  find  his  memory  at  fault, — respecting  a  lady,  too  !  It  was  un- 
pardonable. 

A  chill  stole  over  Madame  Celeste's  heart.  Slowly  the  expectation 
died  out  of  her  eyes,  and  the  tender  light,  which  had  lent  her  face  a 
sudden  semblance  of  youth,  faded  away.  Raoul  had  forgotten !  Ma- 
dame withdrew  her  eyes. 

^^  It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  familiar  face  in  a  strange  land,  monsieur, 
and  your  name  recalls  memories  of  my  childhood,"  she  said,  and 
smiled. 

The  rain  was  falling  still  when  Madame  started  homeward.  She 
had  a  free  hand  now,  but  she  did  not  hold  her  skirts  ;  they  grew  soaked 
and  heavy,  and  her  rubbers  still  slipped  at  the  heels ;  but  Madame  did 
not  care.  She  did  not  even  think  to  turn  the  naked  umbrella  rib  dis- 
creetly out  of  view.  The  umbrella  was  very  heavy,  but  Madame's 
heart  was  heavier ;  it  felt  cold  and  still,  like  a  dead  thing.  Raoul  had 
forgotten  her,  forgotten  even  her  name ! 

"You  are  quite  wet,  ma  wi^e,"  said  Angy,  as  she  received  the 
umbrella  and  took  ofl^  the  rubbers. 

"  It  does  not  matter,"  said  Madame  Celeste. 

"  The  soup  is  ready,"  said  Angy.  "  I  have  been  expecting  you 
this  hour." 

It  was  a  silent  meal :  something  in  Madame's  face  checked  Angy's 
usual  cheery  commonplaces.  When  the  lamp  was  lighted,  Madame 
took  her  embroidery  as  usual :  it  was  nearly  finished.  Angy  glanced 
at  her  uneasily  now  and  then,  and  wished  that  Sam  would  come  in. 
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At  last  MaHame  put  away  lier  needle,  and  laid  her  worn  thimble 
ID  its  corner  of  lier  work-box.  Then  ahe  t'uldetl  her  work  carefully. 
It  was  finished.     "  Everything  is  finished,"  tliought  Madame. 

She  was  not  sorry  :  she  was  only  very  tired.  She  waa  like  a  child 
who  had  stayed  througli  the  play,  had  seen  the  end,  and  watched  the 
cnrtain  fall,  and  wanted  to  go  home  to  bed.  The  play  had  been  a  sad 
one ;  the  child  waa  glad  it  waa  over ;  it 


BAiiiME^iDVANrEP  UP  THE  ROOM  WITH     half  waving  Boftly  HOW  sbout   her 
OTiTELY  GRACE.  wastpd  facc,  was   babbling  happily 

of  childish  sporls,  or  laughing  again  with  m6re  Marco"e,  or  crying 
that  she  was  waiting  in  ihe  chfltean  g-.irden  and  that  Raoul  had  forgot- 
ten to  mme.  And  Sain  would  lean  forward,  and  lay  his  rough  plebeian 
hand  softly  on  Madame's,  and  say,  gently,  "  Poor  mother-in-law !" 
stroking  the  frail  old  hand  with  a  tender  touch,  half  surprised  at 
himself  the  while  for  the  liberty  he  took. 

When  the  fever  broke,  the  doctor  said  that  Madame  Celeste  was 
doing  well. 

FoL.  LI.— 40 
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"You  will  soon  be  belter!"  Aiigy  cried,  kissing  her  weab  liands. 

Madame  smiled :  she  knew  bu  much  better  than  that.  What  more 
was  there?     Everything  was  finished. 

"  Ang^le,  ma  mte,"  she  said,  one  day,  "you  will  be  happy,  I  think ; 
he  is  boargeou,  but  he  has  a  good  heart,  your  Monsieur  Sam."  And 
Madame  sighed. 

Then  by  and  by,  with  her  hand  in  AngSle's,  she  fell  asleep;  she 
was  very  tired ;  she  was  glad  to  fall  asleep. 

QtneUa  Eiia*  RathbonA 
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THREE  things  are  great,— 
Conscience  and  will. 
And  courage  to  fulfil 
The  duties  they  create. 
The  guarded  gate 
To  freedom  opens  wide 
To  him  who  heeds 
The  voice  which  speaks  within. 
His  will  i^  strengthened,  fortified, 
Against  the  power  of  sin, 
And  unto  victory  leads. 
The  end  crowns  all. 
No  matter  what  betide, 
Him  nothing  shall  befall. 

Arlhttr  D.  F.  Saado^h. 
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"  IWE  went  to  a  large  liotel,  called  the  Planters'  House,  a  building 
VV  like  an  English  bospitfll,  with  long  passages  and  bare  walls, 
and  skylights  above  the  room  doors  for  tlie  free  circulation  of  air. 
There  were  a  great  many  boarders  in  it,  and  as  many  lights  sparkled 
and  glistened  from  the  windows  down  into  the  street  below,  when  we 
drove  up,  as  if  it  bad  been  illuminated  on  some  oc<»sioD  of  rejoicing. 
It  is  an  excellent  house,  and  the  proprietors  have  most  bountiful 
notions  of  providing  tlie  creature  comforts.  Dining  alone  with  my 
wife  in  our  own  room  one  day,  I  counted  fourteen  dishes  on  the  table 
at  once." 

It  is  just  fifly  years  since  Charles  Dickens  wrote  this  description  of 
his  hotel  experience  in  St.  louis,  and  the  Planters'  House  of  which  be 


speaks  with  such  quaint  candor  has  been  torn  down  to  make  room  for 
a  new  Planters'  House,  which  cannot  by  any  parity  of  reasoning  be 
likened  to  an  "  English  hospital,"  nor,  indeed,  to  any  building  to  be 
found  in  the  country  which  Dickens  helped  to  make  famous.  The  new 
Planters'  House,  now  in  course  of  erection,  will  be  one  of  the  6neet 
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hotels  in  America,  and  as  much  unlike  the  house  in  which  the  fourteen 
dishes  were  counted,  as  New  St.  Louis  is  unlike  the  city  which  the  great 
novelist  describes  in  "  American  Notes,"  and  for  which  he,  stern  critic 
as  he  was,  predicted  even  in  the  forties  a  grand  future. 

If  the  spirit  of  Charles  Dickens  pays  a  visit  to  St.  Louis  this 
year,  it  will  be  as  astonished  at  the  changes  that  have  been  brought 
about  in  the  half-century  as  the  thousands  of  travellers  and  visitors 
who,  visiting  St.  Louis  after  an  absence  of  a  few  years,  look  in  vain  for 
the  landmarks  which  were  then  pointed  out  to  them,  and  marvel  at 
the  complete  manner  in  which  the  old  has  \yeen  swallowed  up  by  the 
new  in  every  feature  and  detail.  The  railroad  facilities  to  and  from 
St.  Louis  are  unsurpassed,  and  as  a  result  the  city  is  already  enter- 
taining a  large  number  of  European  and  Eastern  tourists  on  their  way 
to  the  World's  Fair. 

It  is  as  amusing  as  it  must  certainly  be  gratifying  to  St  Louisians 
to  note  the  astonishment  and  indeed  bewilderment  of  some  of  these 
visitors.  Those  who  come  to  St.  Louis  for  the  first  time  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  undoubted  evidences  of  substantial  progress  and  pros- 
perity, especially  in  manufacturing,  and  nearly  all  admit  that  their 
preconceived  notions  of  the  city  did  it  a  distinct  injustice;  but  it  is  the 
man  who  thought  he  knew  all  about  it  and  finds  that  he  knew  nothing, 
who  realizes  most  fully  the  self-evident  fact  that  the  old  has  given  way 
to  the  new,  and  that  the  St.  Louis  of  to-day  bears  scarcely  any  resem- 
blance to  the  St.  Louis  of  thirty,  or  even  fifteen,  years  ago.  Indeed, 
some  of  those  who  have  seen  the  city  as  recently  as  ten  years  ago  are 
the  loudest  in  their  expressions  of  wonderment  at  the  strides  which 
have  been  made  in  the  way  of  progress  in  general  and  architectural 
progress  in  particular. 

Early  last  month  a  gentleman  who  spent  several  months  in  St. 
Louis  during  the  war  arrived  at  the  Union  D6p6t  and  directed  the 
hackman  who  solicited  his  patronage  to  drive  him  to  the  Prairie  House. 
The  driver,  who  claimed  to  know  every  hotel  in  the  city,  expressed  his 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  locate  the  house,  and  it  was  only  after  he 
had  consulted  with  a  competitor,  who  had  been  in  the  business  more 
years  than  he  had  lived,  that  he  was  able  to  get  at  the  location  of  the 
desired  hostelry.  Even  then  the  information  tendered  did  not  console 
the  visitor,  who  was  loath  to  believe  that  what  in  his  time  had  been  a 
fashionable  hotel  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  city  on  the  only  rock  road 
leading  into  the  county,  had  long  since  been  hemmed  in  by  buildings, 
and  that  one-half  of  the  ancient  landmark  had  been  actually  cut  down 
to  enable  a  street  to  be  constructed  through  it.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  what  was  practically  a  country  hotel  within  the  memory  of  many 
besides  the  proverbial  oldest  inhabitant  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a 
hotel  at  all,  and  that  the  cable  cars  which  run  past  its  door  carry 
passengers  two  or  three  miles  farther  before  they  reach  the  city  limits. 

This  is  merely  an  instance  which  can  be  duplicated  a  hundred  times 
over,  for  the  expansion  of  the  city  has  been  sq,  remarkable  that  what 
was  country  during  the  war  is  city  now,  while  the  suburbs  have  ex- 
tended into  territory  the  bare  existence  of  which  was  scarcely  realized 
at  that  time  by  any  save  excursionists  and  hunters.     One  gentleman 
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who  visited  St.  Loais  this  spring  after  an  absence  abroad  of  nearlv 
thirty  years  asked  to  be  talcen  to  (^mp  Jaokson,  where,  as  he  explained, 
his  son  was  shot  during  the  "  late  unpleasantness." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  really  don't  know  where  Camp  Jackson 
was,"  his  guide  explained. .  "  I  have  lived  here  a  good  many  years,  and 


heard  Camp  Jackson  spoken  of  repeatedly,  but  never  had  the  curiosity 
to  inqiiire  as  to  it^  exact  location." 

"1  can  find  it  easily  enough,"  was  the  reply.  "It's  in  the  woods 
on  the  Olive  Street  road,  five  or  six  blocks  west  of  the  old  city  limita 
at  Nineteenth  Street." 

"There  are  no  woods  on  Olive  Street  within  four  or  five  miles  of 
Nineteenth  Street,"  the  guide  promptly  explained,  "and  if  you  are 
right  as  to  location,  Camp  Jackson  is  the  site  of  some  of  the  best 
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residenoes  in  St.  Louis,  with  several  merchant  millionaires  residing  in 
them/' 

Inquiries  proved  that  the  visitor  knew  more  about  the  topography 
of  the  city  than  his  guide,  for  what  was  Camp  Jackson  during  the 
war  is  now  a  thickly-settled  residence-section,  three  or  four  miles  east 
of  the  city  limits,  and  with  tens  of  thousands  of  houses  beyond  it. 

The  same  disappointments  have  met  nearly  every  landmark-  and 
relic-hunter  who  has  "  taken  in"  St.  Louis  this  spring  on  his  way  to 
the  World's  Fair.  An  English  gentleman  who  nad  for  many  years 
been  a  friend  of  Henry  Shaw,  the  millionaire  botanist,  turned  his 
steps  soon  after  his  arrival  towards  the  corner  of  Seventh  and  Locust 
Streets,  where  Mr.  Shaw  many  years  ago  built  himself  a  sombre-look- 
ing but  very  comfortable  residence,  in  which  he  entertained  friends  on 
the  most  lavish  'scale.  In  place  of  "  Henry  Shaw's  house"  the  visitor 
found  the  New  Mercantile  Club,  a  building  very  different  in  appear- 
ance and  elevation,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  business-men's  clubs  in 
the  country.  The  spot  is  still  the  scene  of  continued  hospitality,  for 
the  club  is  in  the  habit  of  obeying  very  literally  the  scriptural  injunc- 
tion as  to  the  entertainment  of  strangers ;  but  Henry  Shaw's  house  has 
been  pulled  down,  and  reconstructetl,  out  of  the  same  material,  in  the 
splendid  botanical  gardens  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  city,  and  which 
have  few  equals  in  extent  or  magnificence  in  the  entire  world. 

"  I  can  well  remember,"  remarked  a  manufacturer,  "  when  the  old 
University  on  Ninth  Street  and  Washington  Avenue  was  entirely  in 
the  country.  Sixth  Street  being  at  that  time  regarded  as  the  practical 
building  limit.  The  policy  of  the  university  in  building  so  far  out 
into  the  woods  was  ridiculed  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  it  is  amusing  to 
recollect  some  of  the  remarks  that  were  made,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  university  has  since  been  moved  three  miles  farther  from  the  river, 
and  that  it  is  now  very  much  more  down-town  on  Thirty-Sixth  Street 
than  it  was  on  Ninth  Street  at  the  time  I  am  mentioning." 

Every  old  St.  Louisian  applied  to  has  similar  reminiscences;  and 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  is  that  of  one  who  has  not  yet 
attained  the  period  of  life  allotted  by  the  Psalmist,  but  who  talks 
entertainingly  of  the  time  when  he  skated  on  a  lake  which  covered  a 
portion  of  ground  on  which  the  new  Union  D6p6t  is  now  in  course  of 
erection.  This  lake,  known  as  Chouteau's  Pond,  occupied  a  lai^  area 
of  the  Mill  Creek  Valley,  along  which  has  been  built  one  of  the 
largest  main  sewers  in  the  world.  At  the  northwest  comer  of  where 
the  old  pond  was,  and  right  at  the  old  city  limits,  is  located  the  mag- 
nificent new  Union  D6p6t  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association,  which 
will  be  available  for  traffic  almost  immediately. 

A  better  type  of  New  St.  Louis  than  this  magnificent  structure 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  been  erected  on 
what  was  once  the  very  boundary  of  the  city,  but  which  is  now  the 
most  central  semi-down-town  location  that  could  possibly  be  found,  is 
eloquent  in  the  extreme  of  the  progress  made.  Over  four  million 
bricks,  twenty  thousand  square  feet  of  marble,  and  twelve  hundred 
tons  of  iron  have  been  used  on  this  structure,  while  two  million  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  blocks  of  mosaic  were  used  in  the  floors. 
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The  traio-shed  is  the  largest  aud  most  convenient  in  the  world.  Its 
roof  forms  an  arch  of  six  hundred  feet  radius,  and  the  height  from  the 
base  to  the  centre  span  of  the  arch  is  one  hundred  feet.  The  shed  is 
seven  hundred  feet  long,  and  is  so  enormous  in  ail  its  proportions  that 
six  million  pounds  of  steel,  one  million  tiquare  feet  of  hard-wood,  and 
twenty  thousand  square  feet  of  glass  were  required  to  complete  it. 

The  grand  waiting-room  measures  one  hundred  and  twenty  by 
sixty  feet,  and  is  sixty  feet  high.  Its  appointments  are  magnificent  in 
every  detail,  and  no  less  than  three  thousand  incandescent  lamps  are 
used  to  secure  perfect  illumination.  Externally  the  d^pAt  is  handsome 
to  a  degree,  and  its  massive  tower  with  a  grand  clock  lighted  at  night 


by  electricity  will  not  be  easily  duplicated  even  in  a  month's  journey. 
So  elaborate  and  careful  have  been  the  plans  of  this  structure  that  all 
trains  will  be  backed  into  it,  so  that  the  locomotives  will  never  enter 
the  sheds,  and  there  will  be  an  alisence  of  that  unpleasant  suggestion 
of  sulphur  which  one  looks  for  in  a  railroad  d6p6t  of  even  moderate 
size.  The  d^pOt  will  cost,  by  the  time  the  last  hill  is  paid,  consider- 
ably over  two  million  dollars,  and  the  best  railroad  experts  are  of 
opinion  that  every  dollar  has  been  well  and  profitably  spent. 

Another  building  which  will  cost  about  the  same  amount  of  money, 
but  which  is  not  in  quite  so  advanced  a  stage  of  construction,  is  the  new 
City  Hall,  which  will  probably  be  completed  in  the  fall  of  this  year. 
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It  stands  on  an  old  pleasure-ground  and  park  known  as  Washingtoo 
Square,  within  two  or  three  blocks  uf  the  old  Union  D4pdt,  which  has 
been  useful  if  uot  ornamental  for  years,  but  which   is  about  to  be 


relegated  to  freight  traffic  and  other  less  high-toned  purposes  than  fell 
to  its  lot  while  it  was  in  its  prime.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how 
many  millions  of  visitors  to  tne  St.  Louis  Exposition  and  festivities 
have  arrived  at  and  departed  from  the  old  d4))6t,  but  each  of  them 
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will  probably  remember  the  small  park  with  fountains  in  the  centre 
which  they  passed  in  driving  to  their  hotels. 

This  park  is  the  home  of  the  New  City  Hall,  one  of  the  best- 
planned  municipal  buildings  in  America;  indeed,  its  fame  while  in 
actual  course  of  construction  is  so  great  that  a  very  large  number  of 
deleeations  from  other  cities  have  from  time  to  time  visited  St.  Louis 
to  glean  actual  information  concerning  the  new  home  for  the  city's 
governors.  The  building  has  a  frontage  of  three  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  and  a  depth  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  It  is,  or 
will  be,  five  stories  high,  with  a  fine  bell-tower  some  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  sidewalks.  The  general  style  of  architecture  is  of  the 
Louis  XIV.  order,  and  the  building  is  in  appearance  an  enlareement 
on  a  very  liberal  scale  of  the  town  halls  which  the  traveller  through 
Northern  France  sees  to-day  in  some  of  the  more  prosperous  cities. 

The  basement  and  first  story  of  the  building  are  constructed  of 
Missouri  granite,  the  upper  stories  are  of  bufi*  Roman  brick  with  sand- 
stone trimmings,  and  the  roof  is  of  black  glazed  Spanish  tile.  The 
interior  courts  are  lined  with  white  glazed  brick,  and  the  structure, 
which  is  absolutely  fire-proof  throughout,  is  being  equipped  with  eight 
elevators  so  arranged  as  to  be  convenient  to  each  of  the  numerous 
entrances.  A  portion  of  this  handsome  and  massive  building  is  under 
roof,  and  a  few  offices  are  already  occupied  by  municipal  departments. 
The  site  on  which  the  old  City  Hall  stands  is  about  to  be  sold  and  the 
building  torn  down  to  make  room  for  another  lofty  commercial  struc- 
ture. The  hall  is  a  substantial-looking  building,  and  answered  its  pur- 
pose well  for  years,  but  neither  in  size  nor  in  elegance  is  it  up  to  the 
requirements  of  New  St.  Louis. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  another  munici})al  institution, — ^the 
water- works.  These  rank  among  the  very  best  in  the  West,  and  have 
for  years  been  supplying  pure  Missouri  River  water.  But  the  works 
have  become  too  small  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  people  in  the  event 
of  emergency,  and,  moreover,  the  city  has  encroacned  so  rapidly  on 
outlying  territory  that  new  works,  farther  removed  from  the  crowded 
streets  and  manufactories,  were  determined  upon  some  few  years  ago. 
These  are  now  well-nigh  completed,  after  an  expenditure  bordering 
upon  eight  millions. 

Nothing  really  indicates  in  a  more  interesting  manner  the  steady 
growth  of  ot.  Louis,  and  the  absorption  of  the  old  by  the  new,  than 
the  experience  of  the  city  authorities  in  the  provision  of  water  for  the 
inhabitants.  The  work  has  been  one  constant  round  of  development 
and  evolution.  It  is  on  record  that  the  City  Council  of  a  Southern 
burg,  as  the  result  of  a  frantic  effort  to  compromise  and  please  all 
parties,  deliberately  came  to  the  following  unique  if  illc^ical  conclu- 
sion :  "  Resolved y  (l)  That  we  build  a  new  jail ; 

"  (2)  That  the  new  jail  be  built  out  of  the  materials  of  the  old  jail ; 
and 

^'(3)  That  the  old  jail  be  used  until  the  new  jail  is  finished.'' 

The  policy  in  St  Louis  with  r^ard  to  its  water-works  has  been  more 
business-like  and  practical  than  this,  for,  while  the  old  works  have  per- 
formed their  task  in  each  instance  until  the  completion  of  the  new  ones, 
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□othing  but  the  newest  and  best  material  and  macliiiiery  has  been  used 
in  the  Tatter.  The  water-works  have  been  beating  a  graceful,  though 
forced,  retreat  from  the  business  section  of  St.  Louis  for  generations. 
The  first  works  on  au  extensive  sc?ale  were  but  little  more  than  a  mile 
north  of  the  court-house,  and  the  action  of  the  authorities  of  the  day 
ID  going  BO  far  up  the  river  was  criticised  with  considerable  visor  and 
assnrance.  The  next  move  was  about  a  mile  farther  north,  ana  it  was 
then  supposed  that  the  problem  of  the  water-works  location  had  been 
definitely  settled.  Again,  however,  the  city  overtook  the  works,  and 
the  splendid  pamping-stations  at  Bissel's  Point,  close  to  where  the  Mer- 
chants' Bridge  has  since  been  erected,  were  constructed  and  equipped. 


These  new  works  did  nobly,  and  for  years  they  have  been  supplying 
the  city  with  water  of  absolute  purity  and  in  apparently  unlimited 
quantity.  But  when  they  were  constructed  New  St.  Louis  had  not 
reared  its  head  above  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  the  idea  of  a  city 
with  a  population  rapidly  approaching  a  million  was  not  dreamed  of. 
About  the  year  1880  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  works  began  to  call 
attention  1o  the  danger  of  a  water-famine  in  the  event  of  the  break- 
down of  a  single  engine,  the  great  increase  in  consumption  taxing  the 
machinery  to  its  fullest  capacity;  and  as  a  result  of  these  warnings 
legislation  was  obtained  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  magnificent 
water-works,  settling-ljasins,  and  conduits  at  a  point  known  as  the 
Chain  of  Rocks,  some  twelve  miles  north  of  the  centre  of  the  city,  and 
but  a  few  miles  south  of  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  with  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  It  is  a  fact  well  known  and  often  commented  upon  that 
the  waters  of  these  two  mighty  rivers  are  very  slow  in  intermingling, 
and  hence  the  St.  Louis  water-supply  will  be  drawn  entirely  from  the 
Missouri,  whose  water  has  been  proved  by  analysis  year  after  year, 
and  indeed  month  aTter  month,  to  be  absolutely  free  from  any  matter 
injurious  to  health  or  in  any  degree  objectionable. 
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Every  visitor  to  St.  Louis,  or  indeed  to  the  West,  should  make  a 
point  of  visiting  these  new  works  in  person.  They  are  now  practically 
completed,  and  present  a  variety  of  engineering  triumphs  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  adequately  in  a  few  lines.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  capacity  will  be  ample  to  supply  the  wants  of  over  a  million  in- 
habitants, and  that  the  water  will  be  conveyed  from  enormous  settling- 
tanks,  through  a  conduit  seven  miles  long,  to  the  old  water-works 
which  have  done  such  yeoman  service  for  years,  but  which  will  no 
longer  be  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  A 
special  feature  of  the  new  works  is  an  inlet  tower  built  out  in  the  river 
far  enough  from  the  shore  to  secure  absolute  purity  of  water ;  and  in- 
deed the  plans  and  proportions  of  the  new  works  are  so  elaborate  that 
there  exists  an  absolute  certainty  that  no  matter  how  rapidly  the  city- 
may  grow  for  the  next  ten  years  there  will  be  an  ample  supply  of  good, 
wholesome,  and  clear  water  for  all  its  inhabitants  and  their  guests. 

To  imagine,  however,  that  the  water  question  has  been  settled  for 
all  time  would  be  foolish,  in  view  of  the  wholesale  growth  of  New  St. 
Louis,  and  already  the  question  of  tapping  the  Missouri  River  prior  to 
its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  eighteen  miles  north  of  St  Louis,  is 
being  discussed  as  a  live  question. 

The  expression  "  wholesale  growth''  as  applied  to  New  St.  Louis  is 
in  no  sense  an  exaggerated  one,  for  during  the  last  three  years  one 
hundred  miles  of  street  frontage  have  been  covered  with  new  buildings 
in  the  city.  These  figures  are  not  guessed  at,  but  are  taken  carefully 
from  returns  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Building  Commissioner,  whose 
records  show  the  number  and  foot  frontage  not  only  of  every  building 
authorized,  but  also  of  every  building  completed  and  occupied.  Last 
year  alone,  five  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  buildings  were 
erected  in  St.  Louis.  The  figures  established  a  reconl,  but  those  for 
1891  and  1890  were  also  remarkable  to  a  degree,  the  average  number 
of  buildings  erected  in  each  of  those  years  being  in  excess  of  four 
thousand  five  hundred.  There  were  thus  fourteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred buildings  actually  erected  in  the  city  during  the  thirty-six  mouths 
ending  last  Christmas,  and  if  any  justification  were  needed  for  the 
term  "  New  St.  Louis,"  these  figures  would  more  than  give  it.  Placed 
side  by  side,  the  buildings  erected  last  year  alone  would  extend  thirty- 
nine  miles,  and  the  buildings  for  the  three  years,  similarly  placej, 
would  occupy  every  foot  front  on  both  sides  of  a  street  fifty  miles  long. 

This  building  activity  shows  no  sign  of  abating,  and  all  through  the 
past  winter  contractors  and  builders  have  been  defying  the  elements 
and  rearing  massive  structures  in  every  direction.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
quality  as  much  as  the  quantity  of  new  buildings  that  is  an  index  of  a 
city's  prosperity  and  growth,  and  it  is  hence  of  special  interest  to  note 
the  character  and  value  of  the  fourteen  thousand  buildings  which  have 
been  completed  in  St.  Louis  in  the  brief  space  of  three  years.  It  is 
not  even  necessary  to  turn  to  the  official  records  of  cost  to  be  convinced 
that  the  character  of  these  structures  is  as  significant  as  their  number, 
for  a  complete  transformation  scene  has  been  enacted  on  block  after 
block  in  the  down-town  section,  as  well  as  in  that  portion  of  the  city 
given  over  to  residences.     Jay  Gould  is  credited  with  the  statement 
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that  ill  building  it  is  advisable  to  make  the  Dumlior  of  storieB  as  great 
as  safety  and  convenience  permit,  on  the  unanswerable  theory  that 
ground  costs  money  and  air  does  not.  He  himself  set  a  good  example 
in  St.  Louis  in  this  respect,  and  since  then  space  has  been  encroached 
upon  more  and  more,  until  now  twelve-story  buildings  are  not  high 
enough  to  excite  comment,  and  fourteen  stories  have  oegun  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  correct  thing. 

These  lofty  office  buildings  are  as  characteristic  of  New  St.  Louis 
as  the  four-  and  five-story  buildings  of  half  a  generation  ago  were  of 
the  old  city.    The  new  buildings,  with  their  rapid  elevators  and  modern 
equipments,are  a  source 
of  wonderment  to  coun- 
try   visitors,   some    of 
whom  have  a  deep-root- 
ed  antipathy  to   these 
aids  to   locomotion   iu 
an  upward  direction. 

"  It's  no  use,  a  man 
must  ride  in  one  of 
them  chutes  now,"  ex- 
plained a  visitor  whose 
attire  and  s{>eech  be- 
trayed his  connection 
with  agriculture.  "Ten 
years  ago  there  wasn't 
a  building  in  St.  Louis 
a  man  couldn't  walk  all 
over  and  use  the  stairs, 
but  it's.no  use  thinking 
of  doing  that  now. 
Timeamau  has  climbed 
fourteen  flights  of  stairs 
there's  no  breath  left  in 
him  to  ask  his  way 
round  the  passages,  and 
all  you  can  do  is  to  let 
yourself  be  locked  in 
and  trust  to  luck  and 
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land  you  safe  wliere  you 

want  to  go,  if  so  be  you're  lucky  enough  to  make  liira  understand 
where  that  is." 

There  is  considerably  more  truth  than  poetry  in  this  philosophy, 
for  the  elevator  has  long  since  become  a  necessity  instead  of  a  luxury 
down-town.  In  the  year  1885  the  Equitable  Building,  on  the  corner 
of  Sixth  and  Locust  Streets,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  office 
buildings  in  the  city.  It  was  six  stories  high,  aud  the  demand  for 
office  buildings  in  fire-proof  sirnctures  was  so  enormous  that  the  pro- 
prietors had  the  walls  examined  carefully  and  finally  determined  to 
add  four  stories  more.     The  work  was  carried  out  successfully,  and  the 
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building  is  still  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  city,  although  it  has 
been  somewhat  dwarfed  in  appearance  by  the  erection  of  so  many  still 
loftier  buildings  close  to  it.  Illustrations  are  given  of  a  few  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  new  fire-proof  "  sky-scrapers,"  and  it  is  only, 
necessary  to  add  that  these  are  merely  types  of  thirty  other  buildings 
of  similar  character  which  are  either  just  completed  or  actually  in 
course  of  erection.  A  better  justification  of  the  expression  "  wholesale 
growth"  could  scarcely  be  found,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  city  in  the 
Union  can  duplicate  this  showing.  At  least  twenty  of  the  new  build- 
ings cost,  or  will  cost,  more  than  half  a  million  each  to  erect,  at  least 
three  will  average  more  than  a  million  and  a  half,  and  about  five  more 
will  pass  the  million  mark. 

These  figures,  remarkable  as  they  appear,  were  being  discussed  one 
day  last  month  at  an  informal  dinner  at  one  of  the  local  clubs,  given 
to  some  of  the  many  outside  capitalists  who  visit  St.  Louis  and  invest 
their  money  freely  in  a  city  whose  attainments  and  prospects  convince 
them  that  a  better  field  could  not  be  found. 

''  The  only  question  that  arises  in  my  mind,"  remarked  an  Eastern 
visitor,  "is,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  these  office  buildings? 
You  must  be  increasing  the  number  of  office  rooms  for  rent  twenty- 
five  if  not  fifty  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  what  I  would  like  to  know 
is,  where  are  the  new  tenants  to  come  from  ?" 

"  I  can't  tell  you  where  they  come  from/'  was  the  reply  of  the  real- 
estate  man  addressed, "  but  I  can  prove  to  you  very  easily  that  they  do 
come.  The  moment  the  fact  leaks  out  that  a  new  fire-proof  building 
is  to  l)e  erected  there  is  a  demand  for  leases  of  the  best  offices,  and  more 
especially  those  on  the  ground-floor.  In  several  instances  leases  have 
been  signed  before  the  first  contract  has  been  let,  calling  for  sufficient 
rent  in  the  aggr^ate  to  more  than  pay  the  interest  on  the  entire  cost 
of  construction.  When  the  building  is  on  a  corner  the  competition  for 
the  best  ground-floor  office  is  so  great  that  it  sometimes  leads  to  hard 
feeling,  and  even  with  the  up-stairs  offices,  numerous  as  they  are  be- 
coming, the  problem  of  renting  them  to  good  tenants  is  far  easier  than 
it  was  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  the  number  of  rooms  was  compara- 
tively small." 

"  That's  easily  enough  accounted  for,"  explained  a  manufacturer  who 
was  dining  with  the  visitors.  "  The  manufacturing  interests  of  St. 
Louis  ten  years  ago  were  insignificant  compared  with  what  they  are 
now,  and  if  we  go  on  building  factories  and  office  buildings  at  the 
present  rate  of  progress  for  the  next  ten  years  we  shall  find  it  practi- 
cally impossible  even  then  to  keep  -up  with  the  inevitable  increased 
demand  for  business  accommodations." 

The  capitalist  did  not  say  whether  he  was  convinced  or  not,  bat 
before  returning  home  the  following  evening  he  had  invested  a  sum  of 
money  running  into  six  figures  in  St.  Louis  realty,  which  he  has  since 
declined  to  dispose  of  at  a  profit  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars.. 

For  every  effect  there  must  be  a  cause,  and  a  careful  survey  of  New 
St.  Louis  and  its  interests  indicates  very  plainly  that  the  cause  of  its 
magnificent  progress  is  to  be  found  in  the  growth  of  its  manufactures 
and  commerce.     Hence  it  is  strictly  accurate  to  state  that  there  is  no 
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"  boom"  ID  St.  Louia.  Prices  of  real  estate  are  increasing  rapidly, 
but  the  increase  b  not  the  result  of  speculation.  It  is  rather  the 
legitimate  outcome  of  a  steady  demand  for  investment  purposee,  and 
of  a  wise  determination  on  the  part  of  a  lai^  percentage  of  real-estate 
owners  to  hold  on  to  the  good  things  they  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  secure. 

Continuing  the  same  line  of  thought,  the  basis  of  tlie  demand 
for  St.  Louis  iDvestmaits  is  the  magnitude  of  its  manufacturing  in- 
terests, for  the  census  of  1890,  and  still  later  returns  which  careful 
inquiry  Irom  impartial  sources  has  more  than  verified,  show  that  St. 
Louis  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  the  manufacturing  centre  of  the 
great  West  and  Southwest.     The  census  for  1880  showed  an  annoal 


manufacturing  product  for  St.  Louis  of  $114,533,376 ;  the  census  for 
1890  showed  a  manufacturing  product  of  Just  double  that  sum;  and 
the  returns  for  1892,  compiled  with  great  care  and  with  distinct  lean- 
ings towards  conservatism,  show  a  total  of  $270,000,000.  In  other 
words,  the  manufactures  of  the  city  have  increased  just  one  hundred 
and  thirty-sii  per  cent,  in  twelve  years,  and  the  word  "impossible" 
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has  been  expuiigeil  from  the  dictionary  of  the  local  mauufdcturer  and 
fiQancier. 

St.  Louis  is  thoroughly  cosmopolitan,  and  almost  all  Europeau 
DatioDs  are  well  represented  in  it.  But  it  is  even  more  cosmopolitao 
in  its  manufactures  than  in  the  p^aonnel  of  its  inhabitants,  and  it  is 
almoet  impossible  to  state  in  what  line  of  manufacture  the  city  most 


excels.  It  now  maouiactures  more  boots  and  shoes  than  any  other  dty 
in  the  United  States,  and  in  addition  it  receives  and  distributes  a 
lai^r  number  of  iliese  useful  articles  from  the  Eastern  factories  than 
any  other  town  or  even  State,  I^ist  year  alone  it  manufactured  five 
million  pair  of  shoes,  and,  great  as  was  its  output  in  thift  line,  that  in 
men's  clothing  waa  even  greater. 

To  pass  from  the  useful  to  the  luxurious,  the  government  returns 
show  that  St.  Louis  manufactured  mure  tobacco  la<)t  year  than  any  olher 
city  in  the  Union,  and  that  it  realiy  produced  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
total  tobacco  output  of  the  country.  Its  breweries  have  been  subjects 
of  comment  fur  years,  and  larger  establii^hmenls  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
found  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  Twelve  milliou  dollars'  worth  of 
agricultural  implements  and  eight  million  dollars'  worth  of  carriages 
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and  vehicles  were  made  lu  the  city  laist  year,  wliile  the  sales  of  hardware 
approximate*!  eighteen  millions.  About  twenty  mitliun  dollars  were 
received  for  furniturf,  and  considerably  over  twelve  millions  for  drugs, 
while  street-cars  worth  more  than  ten  million  dollars  were  manufactured 
and  shipped  out  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  At  the  present  time  the 
laTK^t  single  order  ever  given  out  by  a  railroad  com[>any  for  freight- 
ana  passenger-curs  is  being  executed  by  a  St.  Louis  establishment. 

The  transactions  in  what  may  be  termed  general  merchandise  were 
colosBal  la.<it  year,  the  receipts  for  groceries  exceeding  eighty-five  million 
dollars,  or  ten  mil- 
lions more  than  in 
1891,  white  forty 
millions  were  ex- 
pended in  the  city 
on  dry  -  goods  and 
nearly  five  millions 
more  on  hats  and 
caps.  More  than 
half  the  wooden- ware 
used  in  the  United 
States  is  now  made 
in  St.  Louis,  and  the 
manufactures  of  sad- 
dlery exceed  three 
aiid  a  half  millions  a 
year.  Alti^ther, 
nearly  sixty-five  mil- 
lion dollars  were  paid 
in  wages  to  factory 
employees  last  year, 
and  the  number  of 
factories  aod  of  em- 
ployees has  increased 
considerably  during 
the  first  quarter  of 
1893. 

If   it    be    asked 
whether      there      is  kixutv  bi;iu.imo  bt.  loub 

danger  of   New   St. 

Louis  having  to  follow  the  example  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  weep 
because  there  are  no  more  worlds  for  it  to  conquer,  ihe  answer  must  on 
that  so  far  as  its  manufuctures  are  concerned  the  city  is  but  on  the 
threshold  of  its  greatness.  Its  location  is  such  tliat  every  advance  in 
wealth  and  population  in  llie  Southwest  and  South  must  inevitably  be 
reflected  upon  its  commerce,  while  there  are  few  Western  States  which 
do  not  r^;ar<l  it  as  their  legitimate  manufacturing  centre.  Its  Au- 
tumnal Festivities  Association,  besides  spending  half  a  million  dollars 
in  carnival  and  kindred  attractions,  maintains  a  Bureau  of  Information, 
which,  besides  fostering  enterprise  of  every  description,  keeps  a  record 
of  the  referencea  to  the  city  in  the  press  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
Vol..  LI.— 41 
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perusal  of  the  clippings  shows  that  in  more  than  half  the  States  and 
rerritories  of  the  Union  the  pre-erainenoe  of  New  St.  Louis  in  all  things 
manu&cturine  and  commercial  is  cheerfully,  nay,  proudly,  conceded. 

Nor  are  ^e  predictions  of  tlie  city's  future  overdrawn  or  unduly 
optimistic.  Of  the  eight  hundred  miles  of  territory  between  St.  Louis 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  former  is  monarch  of  all  it  surveys,  not  one 
manufacturing  city  rearing  its  head  to  dispute  its  right.  On  the  west 
there  b  little  in  the  way  of  competition  clear  out  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
both  east  and  north  nearly  three  hundred  miles  have  to  be  traversed 
before  a  manufacturing  city  of  any  prominence  is  reached.  It  is  nsual 
in  the  East  to  speak  of  St.  Louis  as  a  '^  Western^'  city,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  St  Louis  is  much  nearer  the  Atlantic  than  the  Pacific  seaboard. 
Too  far  north  to  be  a  Southern  city,  too  far  south  to  be  a  Northern  one, 
too  &r  e&^t  to  be  Western,  and  too  far  west  to  be  Eastern,  St.  Louis  is 
central  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  is  uniquely  situated  as  the  dis- 
tributing point  for  the  grandest,  most  fertile,  and  most  prosperous  r^ion 
of  the  New  World. 

Oklahoma  is  practically  a  commercial  suburb  of  St.  Louis,  and  this 
Territory  has  in  three  short  years  become  thoroughly  settled  and  dis- 
tinctly progressive.  The  opening  up  of  the  remainder  of  the  Indian 
Territory  is  but  a  question  of  time,  and  there  is  so  much  elbow-room 
in  St  Louis  territory  generally  that,  no  matter  how  rapidly  the  manu- 
facturing output  of  the  city  increases,  the  demand  for  its  products  out- 
grows, the  supply.  And  everything  combines  to  help  the  manu&ctnrer. 
Coal  is  cheaper  in  St.  Louis  than  in  any  other  large  city  outside  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  raw  material  of  every  description  is  obtainable 
close  to  the  city's  very  gates.  Over  sixty  thousand  miles  of  railroad 
are  tributary  to  St.  Louis,  increased  terminal  and  transportation  &cili- 
ties  are  beine  provided  in  every  direction,  and  the  hand  of  fate  seems 
to  point  with  unwavering  decision  to  New  St  Louis  as  the  coming 

metropolis  of  the  mid-continent 

James  Cox. 
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SAY,  in  a  hut  of  mean  estate 
A  light  just  glimmers  and  then  is  gone, 
Nature  is  seen  to  hesitate, — 

Put  forth  and  then  retract  her  pawn ; 

Say,  in  the  alembic  of  an  eye 

Haughty  is  mixed  with  poor  and  low ; 
Say,  Truth  herself  is  not  so  high 

But  Error  laughs  to  see  her  so ; 

Say,  all  that  strength  failed  in  its  trust ; 

Say,  all  that  wit  crept  but  a  span ; 
Say,  'tis  a  drop  spilled  in  the  dust, — 

And  then  say  brother — then  say  man  I 

Dora  Bead  OoodaU. 
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KUHNE  BEVERIDOE. 

KUHNE  BEVERIDGE  at  the  age  of  seventeen  not  only  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  most  talked-of  woman  sculptor  of  the 
day^  but  of  her  an  eminent  sculptor  has  said  that  in  all  the  essentials  of 
her  art  she  is  more  largely  endowed  than  any  woman  who  has  ever  lived. 

The  essential  quality  of  sculpture — which  is  so  simple  an  art,  so 
limited  in  its  diversity  of  expression — is  gravity,  weight  A  painting 
may  be  bad  in  color,  in  composition,  even  in  drawing,  but  may  still 
have  some  quality  of  atmosphere,  of  tone,  which  will  be  a  source  of 
pleasure,  the  picture  itself  always  capable  of  improvement.  Thus, 
painting  has  a  wider  range  of  expression  than  sculpture,  and  women, 
for  this  reason,  have  achieved  more  in  the  hospitable  art  and  less  in  the 
sterner.  For  this  quality  of  gravity  is  the  one  in  which  all  women, 
according  to  the  b€»t  authorities,  have  fallen  short.  No  woman,  in 
fact,  up  to  this  time  has  done  anything  in  sculpture  which  demands  or 
commands  more  than  ephemeral  notice.  In  the  case  of  Miss  Beveridge 
this  quality,  according  to  these  same  authorities,  is  so  noticeable  that 
the  crudest  of  her  work  compels  the  respect  alike  of  men  grown  gray 
and  famous  in  the  art  and  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  technique,  but 
responsive  to  power  in  any  form. 

This  quality  is  exemplified  in  all  that  she  has  done, — in  the  busts 
of  Cleveland,  Stevenson,  Jefferson,  W.  G.  Harrison,  Senator  Fair, 
George  Bromley,  and  John  Drew, — noticeably  in  the  last-named.  Here 
is  the  portrait  of  a  serious  capable  man,^-of  an  actor  whose  weight  of 
personality  would  compel  and  hold  the  attention  of  any  audience.  And 
in  it  are  su^estions  of  reach,  of  high  possibilities  that  may  yet  prove 
prophetic.  Two  other  of  Miss  Beveridge's  essentials,  striking  in  any 
woman,  in  a  young  girl  more  particularly,  are  the  instinctive  recognition 
of  the  ideal,  of  the  spiritual  possibilities  in  her  model,  and  the  power  of 
giving  them  expression. 

The  most  remarkable  piece  of  work  which  Miss  Beveridge  has  yet 
done  is  her  Sprinter,— of  which  but  a  poor  idea  is  given  in  the  accom- 
panying cut,  so  badly  foreshortened  is  the  subject.  Here  is  the  nude 
figure  of  a  man  seven  feet  high,  modelled  with  anatomical  exactness,  so 
instinct  with  life  that  the  very  clay  seems  no  longer  a  fit  synonyme 
for  death,  yet  striking  the  mast  unlessoned  beholder  with  its  dignity, 
its  power,  and  the  **  gravity"  which,  following  some  eccentric  deflection, 
has  found  its  way  into  the  dreamy  brain  and  delicate  fingers  of  a  girl. 
The  figure  is  that  of  the  typical  athlete,  modelled  from  two  representa- 
tive sprinters;  but  the  face  is  that  of  the  highest  type  of  man  which 
civilization  has  yet  developed :  a  face  refined,  intellectual,  passionate, 
determined,  even  a  little  cruel,  and  with  just  a  hint  of  weakness. 
That  at  her  age  Miss  Beveridge  should  be  capable  of  conceiving  such 
an  ideal,  of  grasping  and  expressing  the  strange  forces  which  go  to 
make  the  man  of  the  higher  civilization,  is  but  another  instance  of 
the  intuitive  faculty  of  her  mind. 
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It  may  be  acld«l  that  this  Sprinter  was  modelled  under  every  ouv 
cUQistaoce  which  is  discouraging  to  the  plastic  art.  In  a  cold  room, 
with  DO  north  light,  no  turniDg-table,  no  one  even  to  help  her  mis  her 
clay.  Miss  Beveridge  built  np  this  large  and  difficult  piece  of  work 
from  toe  to  crown.  When  it  was  finished  she  went  to  bed,  dangerously 
ill,  and  the  figure  was  half  ruined  in  the  casting.  She  has  been  obliged 
to  remodel  half  of  it. 

"  In  short,"  said  a  sculptor  the  other  day,  "  we  have  in  thie  youi^ 
girl  a  personality  of  gravity,  i)f  refinement,  of  volume,  and  of  a  truth- 


feeling  quality,  which  no  one  of  her  sex  hitherto  has  turned  into  the 
art  of  sculpture.  With  time,  and  the  experience  and  enlai^ment  that 
come  with  time,  we  may  predict  almost  anything  of  her,  place  no  limi- 
tations on  our  hopes  of  her  future,  of  what  may  be  achieved  by  tiiia 
remarkably  endowed  |)ersouality ;  and  personality,  after  all,  is  genius." 
The  Beveridge  family  is  a  very  old  one,  wealthy  and  prominent. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  the  Executive  Mansion  at 
Springfield,  Illinois,  while  her  grandfather,  John  L.  Beveridge,  was 
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governor  of  the  State.  During  her  childhood^she  was  taken  abroad 
and  educated  in  three  languages,  residing  ^ost  of  the  time  in  Dresden. 
She  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  art  and  of  the  best  society  in  Europe. 
In  addition  to  a  great  deal  of  hard  studying,  she  learned  to  play  the 
violin,  and  read  more  than  the  frivolous  woman  reads  in  a  lifetime.  At 
present  she  is  living  in  New  York  with  her  mother,  the  Baroness  von 
Wrede.  She  seems  never  to  have  had  any  youth  or  to  have  wanted 
any,  but  has  lived  at  a  mental  strain  in  an  ideal  world,  independent  of 
her  fellows,  and,  from  the  time  she  was  old  enough  to  reason,  acknowl- 
edging no  master-spirit  but  ambition.  On  the  other  hand,  she  is  as 
sensible  as  the  most  prosaic,  and  utterly  without  affectation  or  conceit 
It  may  also  be  mentioned  here  that  she  possesses  something  more  tlian 
talent  for  the  stage,  and  that  she  is  a  tall,  graceful  girl,  with  a  face 
which  under  less  lovely  coloring  would  be  almost  too  strong  for  beauty. 
But  of  her  beauty  there  has  been  no  dispute,  and  her  expression  is  one 
of  marked  spirituality. 

Altogether,  one  can  say,  without  enthusiasm  and  with  cold  r^ard 
for  truth,  that  in  Kiihne  Beveridge  we  have  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinarily endowed  girls  that  America  has  yet  produced.  Only  a  few 
years  of  hard  study  are  required  to  place  her  unassailably  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  world's  great  women. 

Cferirude  Atherion, 
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N  quiet  bays  by  storms  unspent 
I  moor  my  boat  with  calm  content. 


I  sought  of  yore  the  deep,  wide  sea : 
The  tempest  set  my  spirit  free; 

I  loved  to  match  my  puny  power 
With  Nature  in  her  stormiest  hour. 

But  now  I  bring  my  little  boat 
In  quiet  bays,  to  drift  and  float 

Idly  upon  the  idle  tide : 

The  sea  for  me  is  all  too  wide : 

I  seek  no  more  my  spirit's  mate, 
The  awful,  wind-swept  sea  of  fate. 

Charlotte  Pendleton, 
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COLONEL  POPE  AND   GOOD  ROADS. 

fllHE  agitation  for  good  roads  has  not  abated,  but  grows  apace  and  gathers 
-L  force  as  it  increases.  It  has  passed  the  stage  of  the  county  convention  and 
cross-road  conference,  and  has  reached  the  legislative  chambers  of  the  States 
and  the  general  government.  This  stage  has  been  brought  about,  however, 
hurgely  through  the  instrumentalities  of  the  press :  secular,  religious,  technical, 
urban  and  rural,  daily  and  periodical,  all  have  conspired  to  maintain  the  interest 
in  the  economics  of  and  necessity  for  better  roads.  The  inspiration  of  the 
writers  has  been  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  enormous  waste  which 
is  entailed  by  a  mud  embargo  and  the  general  constriction  on  all  lines  of  travel 
due  to  the  inability  to  haul  freight  over  country  roads  in  wet  seasons.  To 
remove  this  waste  economists  have  entered  upon  a  crusade  of  education  which 
they  are  determined  to  maintain  until  those  most  interested  shall  realize  the 
absolute  necessity  for  better  highways  and  shall  cease  to  believe  that  every 
attempt  made  to  improve  the  roads  is  an  effort  to  rob  the  farmer  of  his  prop- 
erty and  rights  that  the  rich  may  enjoy  a  drive  in  the  country  or  secure  pos- 
session of  a  coveted  retreat  from  the  turmoil  of  the  city.  The  recent  action 
of  a  farmers'  convention  in  opposing  road  legislation  in  Pennsylvania  reveals 
a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  purposes  of  a  road,  and  a  suspicion  based  upon 
demagogism  which  would  forever  bar  any  progress  in  this  direction. 

Almost  every  State  in  the  Union  is  now  moving  to  secure  revised  laws  and 
better  roads,  and  in  each  may  be  found  a  long  list  of  distinguished  and  public- 
spirited  men  who,  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  have  given  much  time  to  this 
educational  measure.  Foremost  among  these  in  the  East  may  be  mentioned 
Colonel  Albert  A.  Pope,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  is  indefatigable  in  his 
efforts  to  secure  results  in  every  possible  way  and  by  the  most  impressive  and 
practicable  methods, — viz.,  object-lessons.  To  this  end  he  has  not  only  endowed 
a  chair  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  with  special  reference  to 
instruction  in  all  matters  pertaining  to- roads,  but  he  has  delivered  numerous 
lectures,  published  many  speeches,  distributed  circulars,  petitions,  and  memo- 
rials, all  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  better  condition 
of  our  public  ways.  One  of  his  latest  papers  is  an  appeal  to  editors  and  pub- 
lishers urging  them  to  sustain  the  movement  and  to  correct  the  erroneous 
impression  which  seems  to  prevail  that  it  is  intended  or  desired  to  have  the 
national  government  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
several  States,  by  assuming  to  build  national  roads.  Such  is  not  his  purpose, 
which  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  roads  for  edu- 
cational purposes, — to  collect  statistics  and  to  disseminate  information  about 
roads  to  the  general  public,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  recent  consular 
reports  on  Roads  and  Streets  of  foreign  countries,  but  to  have  it  worked  up  by 
specialists  and  put  in  such  form  as  to  be  of  much  greater  practical  utility. 
There  is  no  more  fear  that  such  a  bureau  would  trench  upon  the  rights  of  States 
than  that  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture  would  undertake  the  province  of  farming. 
But  we  would  go  even  further,  and  believe  that  there  should  be  not  only  a  bureau 
of  roads,  but  also  a  department  of  public  works,  to  include  within  its  jurisdiction 
all  the  ways  of  communication  by  land  and  water,  domestic  and  foreign.  The 
collection  of  statistics  concerning  our  railways  and  water-ways,  commerce  and 
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naTigatioD,  rivers  and  harbors,  and  even  the  construction  of  the  improvements 
in  this  latter  sphere,  might  very  properly  be  assigned  to  such  a  civil  department. 

The  success  of  all  popular  movements  is  undoubtedly  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  interest  which  the  individual  not  only  feels,  but  on  the  energy  which 
he  is  willing  to  exert  upon  those  who  have  been  elected  to  execute  such  meas- 
ures. Hence  it  is  that  stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  individual  and 
personal  appeals  to  legislators  by  petition,  by  private  letter,  by  interviews,  and 
in  every  other  legitimate  way,  to  impress  upon  them  the  great  need  and  desira- 
bility of  reform  or  of  revision  in  our  road  laws,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  secure 
better  results,  as  it  is  evident  that  our  present  laws  do  not  give  us  good  roads, 
and  that  no  improvement  can  be  expected  until  the  present  system  of  working 
out  the  taxes  be  abolished  for  one  that  will  give  intelligent  and  skilful  supers 
vision  and  which  will  convert  the  present  narrow-tired  road-destroyers  into 
broad-gauge  road-preservers. 

Ck)lonel  Pope's  petitions  should  receive  the  immediate  and  personal  atten- 
tion of  every  one  interested  in  good  roads. 

X.  M*  Haupt 
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WILLIAM  MORRIS,  the  poet,  is  a  short-set,  broad-shouldered  man  of  robust 
build,  with  keen  lustrous  eyes,  a  curly  mane  of  tangled  gray  hair,  and 
a  full  flowing  beard.  He  waxes'  his  moustache,  and  wears  spectacles.  He 
habitually  affects  the  roughest  apparel,  his  general  get-up  being  decidedly  nau- 
tical. His  friends  declare  that  nothing  pleases  him  so  much  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  a  sailor.  Not  very  long  since,  while  he  was  sauntering  through  one  of  the 
crooked  river-side  streets  in  the  old  part  of  London,  he  was  overhauled  by  a 
seafaring  man.  "  Avast  there  I''  cried  the  stranger :  '*  don't  I  know  you  ? 
Weren't  you  once  mate  of  the  brig  Sea  Swallow?"  To  be  taken  for  a  sailor 
was  delightful,  but  to  be  mistaken  for  the  mate  of  a  ship  with  so  poetic  a  name 
was  simply  glorious.  "  Yes,  I  am  he,"  replied  Morris ;  and,  locking  arms  with 
the  stranger,  he  piloted  him  to  the  nearest  public  house  and  filled  him  with 
meat  and  drink.  The  poet  is  now  eight-and-fifty,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Oxford. 
He  early  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  architecture,  and  in  1868  together 
with  Dante  Ghibriel  Rossetti  and  Burne  Jones  endeavored  to  set  on  foot  a 
movement  for  elevating  the  artistic  taste  of  the  public  by  starting  an  ''art 
fabrics"  concern  for  the  manufacture  of  wall-paper,  stained  glass,  tiles,  and 
other  household  decorations.  Though  undertaken  as  an  artistic  venture  rather 
than  as  a  business  speculation,  the  concern  has  proved  extremely  successful. 
His  leisure  moments  are  devoted  to  the  composition  of  poetry.  ''The  Earthly 
Paradise,"  which  is  perhaps  his  best-known  work,  appeared  just  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  He  has  recently  translated  the  Odyssey  of  Homer  and  rendered 
into  English  verse  a  number  of  Icelandic  legends.  He  declares  that  hereafter 
he  intends  to  do  his  own  printing,  and  announces  that  his  forthcoming  volume 
will  be  issued  from  the  press  he  has  established  in  a  cottage  near  his  house. 
He  is  quite  an  enthusiastic  antiquarian,  and,  as  is  well  known,  has  long  been 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  socialist  movement  in  England.  His  wife,  who  is  said 
to  be  a  singularly  beautiful  woman,  lives  a  remarkably  secluded  life,  hardly 
any  of  the  poet's  closest  intimates  having  ever  seen  her. 
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Secretary  of  War  Lamoot,  familiarly  known  as  "  Dan/'  is  a  short-necked, 
thick-set,  semi-bald-headed  man  of  middling  height,  with  a  broad  shrewd  &ce 
adorned  by  a  stubborn  reddish  moustache,  and  is  rising  one-and- forty.  He 
b^an  life  as  a  clerk  in  his  father's  cross-roads  store  at  McGrawville,  New  York. 
He  attended  the  village  school,  where  he  was  fitted  for  the  Central  Academy, 
and  after  finishing  his  academic  course  entered  Union  Collie.  He  took  to 
politics  as  a  duck  does  to  water,  being  appointed  one  of  the  clerks  of-  the 
Assembly  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  This  was  in  1871.  In  the  following  year  be 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  State  ConTention  at  Rochester,  where  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  who  was  ever  after  a  warm  personal  and 
political  friend.  He  next  ran  for  county  clerk,  and  then  for  the  Assembly,  but 
was  defeated  in  each  case  by  a  narrow  majority.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  of  the  State  Department,  and  was  secretary  of  the  State 
Committee  during  the  campaign  of  1875.  Then  he  drifted  into  journalism, 
and,  through  the  good  offices  of  Dan  Manning,  afterwards  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  obtained  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Albany  Argu$,  of  which  in 
the  ftilness  of  time  he  became  managing  editor.  He  was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  Mr.  Cleveland  when  the  latter  was  elected  governor,  and  subse- 
quently accompanied  the  President  to  Washington  in  that  capacity.  He  soon 
became  enormously  popular  at  the  national  capital  with  everybody  in  general, 
and  with  the  newspaper  correspondents  in  particular.  After  General  Harrison's 
inauguration  he  settled  in  New  York,  and  became  connected  with  the  surfiice 
railroad  and  other  projects  of  William  C.  Whitney,  and  as  a  result  he  has  waxed 
exceeding  rich  and  broken  down  his  health.  He  neither  smokes  nor  drinks, 
but  he  reads  the  papers  as  religiously  as  Senator  Hill,  and  he  can  tell  a  stoiy 
without  missing  the  point  It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  he  will  be  the 
**  power  behind  the  throne"  during  the  present  administration. 

Archbishop Satolli,  the  '*  American  Pope,''  as  he  has  now  come  to  be  called, 
is  a  lean-built,  firm-featured  man,  of  ascetic  manner,  with  a  bald  high  forehead 
and  deep-set  penetrating  eyes,  and  in  general  appearance  is  a  typical  Italian 
cleric.  He  is  a  special  friend  and  proUgi  of  Leo  XIII.,  who  calls  him  ''  one 
of  his  boys,"  although  he  is  well  over  fifty  years  of  age.  He  is  a  native  of 
Perugia,  the  see  over  which  Pope  Leo  presided  for  thirty-one  years  before  his 
accession  to  the  Papacy,  and  was  for  some  time  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Hieology 
in  the  Propaganda.  In  1888  he  was  created  Archbishop  of  Lepanto ;  but,  this 
being  only  a  titular  diocese,  he  served  as  President  of  the  Academy  of  Noble 
Ecclesiastics  in  Rome.  He  is  a  man  of  ripe  monastic  scholarship,  and  is  es- 
teemed  one  of  the  leading  masters  in  that  school  of  philosophy.  He  was  sent  to 
the  United  States  to  represent  the  Pope  at  the  dedication  of  the  World's  Fair, 
and  also  incidentally  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  controversies  arising 
out  of  the  school  question  and  to  straighten  out  some  of  the  tangles  of  policy 
and  discipline  that  had  been  obtruding  themselves  into  public  notice.  His  sub- 
sequent appointment  as  permanent  Apostolic  Delegate  was  hailed  with  mingled 
feelings  of  delight  and  disapproval  in  Catholic  ecclesiastical  circles.  He  is 
generally  recognized  as  a  level-headed,  broad-minded,  up-to-date  prelate ;  but, 
although  he  cannot  speak  a  word  of  English,  he  manipulates  the  type- writer 

like  a  professional. 

M,  Orqflon. 
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THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HIB  GREAT  MISTAKE. 

IT  appeared  that  Armour  had  made  the  great  mistake  of  his  life. 
When  people  came  to  know,  they  said  that  to  have  done  it  when 
sober  had  shown  him  possessed  of  a  kmd  of  maliciousness  and  cynicism 
almost  pardonable,  but  to  do  it  when  tipsy  proved  him  merely  weak 
and  foolish.  But  the  &ct  is,  he  was  less  tipsy  at  the  time  than  was 
imagined ;  and  he  could  have  answered  to  more  malice  and  cynicism 
than  was  credited  to  him.  To  those  who  know  the 'world  it  is  not 
singular  that,  of  the  two,  Armour  was  thought  to  have  made  the  mis- 
take and  had  the  misfortune,  or  that  people  wasted  their  pity  and  their 
soom  upon  him  alone.  Apparently  they  did  not  see  that  the  woman 
was  to  be  pitied.     He  had  married  her ;  and  she  was  only  an  Indian 

Sirl  from  Fort  Charles  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with  a  little 
onest  white  blood  in  her  veins.  Nobody,  not  even  her  own  people, 
felt  that  she  had  anything  at  stake,  or  was  in  danger  of  unhappiness, 
or  was  other  than  a  person  who  had  ludicrously  come  to  bear  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Francis  Armour.  If  any  one  had  said  in  justification 
that  she  loved  the  man,  the  answer  would  have  been  that  plenty  of 
Indian  women  had  loved  white  men,  but  had  not  married  them,  and 
yet  the  population  of  half-breeds  went  on  increasing. 

Frank  Armour  had  been  a  popular  man  in  London.  His  club 
might  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Pall  Mall,  his  father's  name  was 
high  and  honored  in  the  Array  List,  one  of  his  brothers  had  served 
with  Wolseley  in  Africa,  and  himself,  having  no  profession,  but  with 
a  taste  for  business  and  investment,  had  gone  to  Canada  with  some 
such  intention  as  Lord  Selkirk's  in  the  early  part  of  the  century.  He 
owned  large  shares  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  when  he  trav- 
elled through  the  North- West  country,  prospecting,  he  was  received 
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most  hospitably.  Of  an  inquiring  and  gregarious  turn  of  mind^  he 
went  as  much  among  the  half-breeds — or  m6tis,  as  they  are  called — 
and  Indians  as  among  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
the  white  settlers.  He  had  ever  been  credited  with  having  a  philo- 
sophical turn ;  and  this  was  accompanied  by  a  certain  strain  of  im- 
pulsiveness or  daring.  He  had  been  accustomed  all  his  life  to  make 
up  his  mind  quickly,  and,  because  he  was  well  enoueh  off  to  bear  the 
consequences  of  momentary  rashness  in  commercial  investments,  he 
was  not  counted  among  the  transgressors.  He  had  his  own  fortune ; 
he  was  not  drawing  upon  a  common  purse.  It  was  a  different  matter 
when  he  trafficked  rashly  in  the  family  name,  so  fiu*  as  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  Eye-of-the-Moon,  the  Indian  chief.    . 

He  was  tolerably  happy  when  he  went  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  country ; 
for  Miss  Julia  Sherwood  was  his  promised  wife,  and  she,  if  poor,  was 
notably  beautiful  and  of  good  family.  His  people  had  not  looked 
quite  kindly  on  this  engagement;  they  had,  indeed,  tried  in  many 
ways  to  prevent  it ;  partly  because  of  Miss  Sherwood's  poverty,  and 
also  because  they  knew  that  Lady  Agnes  Martling  had  long  cared  for 
him  and  was  most  happily  endowed  with  wealth  and  good  looks  also. 
When  he  left  for  Canada  they  were  inwardly  glad  (they  imagined  that 
something  might  occur  to  end  the  engagement), — all  except  Richard, 
the  wiseacre  of  the  family,  the  book- man,  the  drone,  who  preferred 
living  at  Greyhope,  their  Hertfordshire  home,  the  year  through,  to 
spending  half  the  time  in  Cavendish  Square.  Richard  was  very  fond 
of  Frank,  admiring  him  immensely  for  his  buxom  strength  and 
cleverness,  and  not  a  little,  too,  for  that  very  rashness  which  had 
brought  him  such  havoc  at  last.  Richard  was  not,  as  Frank  used  to 
say,  "  perfectly  sound  on  his  pins," — that  is,  he  was  slightly  lame, — 
but  he  was  right  at  heart.  He  was  an  immense  reader,  but  made 
little  use  of  what  he  read.  He  had  an  abundant  humor,  and  remem- 
bered every  anecdote  he  ever  heard.  He  was  kind  to  the  poor,  walked 
much,  talked  to  himself  as  he  walked,  and  was  known  by  the  humble 
sort  as  "  a  'centric.''  But  he  had  a  wise  head,  and  he  foresaw  danger 
to  Frank's  happiness  when  he  went  away.  While  others  had  gossiped 
and  manoeuvred  and  were  busily  idle,  he  had  watched  things.  He 
saw  that  Frank  was  dear  to  Julia  in  proportion  to  the  distance  between 
her  and  young  Lord  Haldwell,  whose  father  had  done  something  re- 
markable in  guns  or  torpedoes  and  was  rewarded  with  a  lordship  and 
an  uncommonly  large  fortune.  He  also  saw  that,  after  Frank  left,  the 
distance  between  Lord  Haldwell  and  Julia  became  distinctly  less — 
they  were  both  staying  at  Greyhope.  Julia  Sherwood  was  a  remark- 
ably clever  girl.  Though  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  speak  to  her  for  his 
brother, — a  difficult  and  delicate  matter, — ^he  thought  it  would  come 
better  from  his  mother. 

But  when  he  took  action  it  was  too  late.  Miss  Sherwood  naively 
declared  that  she  had  not  known  her  own  heart,  and  that  she  did  not 
care  for  Frank  any  more.  She  wept  a  little,  and  was  soothed  by 
motherly  Mrs.  Armour,  who  was  inwardly  glad,  though  she  knew  the 
matter  would  cause  Frank  pain  ;  and  even  General  Armour  could  not 
help  showing  slight  satisfaction,  though  he  was  innocent  of  any  delib- 
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erate  action  to  separate  the  two.  Straightway  Miss  Sherwood  de- 
spatched a  letter  to  the  wilds  of  Canada,  and  for  a  week  was  an  unen- 
gaged young  person.  But  she  was  no  doubt  consoled  by  the  fact  that 
for  some  time  past  she  had  had  complete  control  of  Xiord  BLaldwelPs 
emotions.  At  the  end  of  the  week  her  perceptions  were  justified  by 
Lord  HaldwelFs  proposal ;  which^  with  admirable  tact  and  obvious 
demureness,  was  accepted. 

Now,  Frank  was  wandering  much  in  the  wilds,  so  that  his  letters 
and  papers  went  careering  about  after  him,  and  some  that  came  first 
were  last  to  reach  him.  That  was  how  he  received  a  newspaper 
announcing  the  marriage  of  Lord  Haldwell  and  Julia  Sherwood  at  the 
same  time  that  her  letter,  written  in  estimable  English  and  with  ad- 
mirable feeling,  came,  b^ging  for  a  release  from  their  engagement, 
and,  towards  its  close,  assuming,  with  a  charming  regret,  that  all  was 
over  and  that  the  last  word  had  been  said  between  them. 

He  was  sitting  in  the  trader's  room  at  Fort  Charles  when  the  car- 
rier came  with  the  mails.  He  had  had  some  successful  days  hunting 
buffalo  with  Eye-of-the-Moon  and  a  little  band  of  m^tis,  had  had  a 
long  poto-wow  in  Eye-of-the-Moon's  lodge,  had  chatted  gayly  with  Lali 
the  daughter,  and  was  now  prepared  to  enjoy  heartily  the  arrears  of 
correspondence  and  news  before  him.  He  ran  his  hand  through  the 
letters  and  papers,  intending  to  classify  them  immediately,  according  to 
such  handwriting  as  he  recognized  and  the  dates  on  the  envelopes. 
But,  as  he  did  so,  he  saw  a  newspaper  from  which  the  wrapper  was 
partly  torn.  He  also  saw  a  note  in  the  margin  directing  him  to  a  cer- 
tain page.  The  note  was  in  Richard's  handwriting.  He  opened  the 
paper  at  the  page  indicated,  and  saw  the  account  of  the  marriage ! 
His  teeth  clinched  on  his  cigar,  his  face  turned  white,  the  paper  fell 
from  his  fingers.  He  gasped,  his  hands  spread  out  nervously,  then 
caught  the  table  and  held  it  as  though  to  steady  himself. 

The  trader  rose.  "  You  are  ill,'  he  said.  "  Have  you  bad  news  ?'' 
He  glanced  towards  the  paper. 

Slowly  Armour  folded  the  paper  up,  and  then  rose  unsteadily. 
"  Grordon,"  he  said,  "  give  me  a  glass  of  brandy.^'  He  turned  towards 
the  cupboard  in  the  room.  The  trader  opened  it,  took  out  a  bottle, 
and  put  it  on  the  table  beside  Armour,  together  with  a  glass  and  some 
water.  Armour  poured  out  a  stiff  draught,  added  a  very  little  water, 
and  drank  it.     He  drew  a  great  sigh,  and  stood  looking  at  the  paper. 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  Mr.  Armour?"  urged  the 
trader. 

"  Nothing,  thank  you,  nothing  at  all.  Just  leave  the  brandy  here, 
will  you  ?  I  feel  knocked  about,  and  I  have  to  go  through  the  rest 
of  these  letters." 

He  ran  his  fingers  through  the  pile,  turning  it  over  hastily,  as  if 
searching^  for  something.  The  trader  understood.  He  was  a  cool- 
headed  Scotsman ;  he  knew  that  there  were  some  things  best  not  in- 
quired into,  and  that  men  must  have  their  bad  hours  alone.  He  glanced 
at  the  brandy  debatingly,  but  presently  turned  and  left  the  room  in 
silence.  In  his  own  mind,  however,  he  wished  he  mieht  have  taken 
the  brandy  without  being  discourteous.    Armour  had  discovered  Miss 
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Sherwood's  letter.  Before  he  opened  it  he  took  a  little  more  brandy. 
Then  he  sat  down  and  read  it  deliberately.  The  liqaor  had  steadied 
him.  The  fingers  of  one  hand  even  drummed  on  the  table.  But  the 
&ce  was  drawn^  the  eyes  were  hard,  and  the  look  of  him  was  altc^ther 
pinched.  After  he  had  finished  this,  he  looked  for  others  from  the 
same  hand.  He  found  none.  Then  he  picked  out  those  from  his 
mother  and  father.  He  read  them  grimly.  Once  he  paused  as  he  read 
his  mother's  letter,  and  took  a  great  gulp  of  plain  brandy.  There  was 
something  very  like  a  sneer  on  his  face  when  he  finished  it.  He  read 
the  hollowness  of  the  sympathy  extended  to  him ;  he  understood  the  fiur 
from  adroit  references  to  Lady  Agnes  Martling.  He  was  very  bitter. 
He  read  no  more  letters,  but  took  up  the  Morning  Pod  again,  and  read 
it  slowly  through.  The  look  of  his  face  was  not  pleasant  There  was 
a  small  looking-glass  opposite  him.  He  caught  sight  of  himself  in  it. 
He  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes  and  forehead,  as  though  he  was  in  a 
miserable  dream.     He  looked  again  :  he  could  not  recognize  himself. 

He  then  bundled  the  letters  and  papers  into  his  despatch-box.  His 
attention  was  drawn  to  one  letter.  He  picked  it  up.  It  was  from 
Bichard.  He  started  to  break  the  seal,  but  paused.  The  strain  of 
the  event  was  too  much.  He  winced.  He  determined  not  to  read  it 
then ;  to  wait  until  he  had  recovered  himself.  He  laughed  now  pain- 
fully. It  had  been  better  for  him — ^it  had,  maybe,  averted  what  people 
were  used  to  term  his  tragedy — had  he  read  his  brother*s  letter  at  that 
moment.  For  Richard  Armour  was  a  sensible  man,  notwithstanding 
his  peculiarities ;  and  perhaps  the  most  sensiUe  words  he  ever  wrote 
were  in  that  letter  thrust  unceremoniously  into  Frank  Armour's  pocket. 

Armour  had  received  a  terrible  blow.  He  read  his  life  backward. 
He  had  no  future.  The  liquor  he  had  drunk  had  not  fevered  him,  it 
had  not  wildly  excited  him ;  it  merely  drew  him  up  to  a  point  where 
he  could  put  a  sudden  impulse  into  practice,  without  flinching.  He 
was  bitter  against  his  people ;  he  credited  them  with  more  interference 
than  was  actual.  He  felt  that  happiness  had  gone  out  of  hid  life  and 
left  him  hopeless.  As  we  said,  he  was  a  man  of  quick  decisions.  He 
would  have  made  a  dashing  but  reckless  soldier ;  he  was  not  without 
the  elements  of  the  gamester.  It  is  possible  that  there  was  in  him  also 
a  strain  of  cruelty,  undeveloped  but  radical.  Life  so  &r  had  devel- 
oped the  best  in  him ;  he  had  been  cheery  and  candid.  Now  he 
travelled  back  into  new  avenues  of  his  mind  and  found  strange  ab- 
original passions,  fully  adapted  to  the  present  situation.  Vulgar  anger 
and  reproaches  were  not  after  his  nature.  He  suddenly  found  sources 
of  refined  retaliation.  He  drew  upon  them.  He  would  do  some- 
thing to  humiliate  his  people  and  the  girl  who  had  spoiled  his  life. 
Some  one  thing !  It  would  be  absolute  and  lasting,  it  would  show  how 
low  had  fallen  his  opinion  of  women,  of  whom  Julia  Sherwood  had 
once  been  chiefest  to  him.  In  that  he  would  show  his  scorn  of  her. 
He  would  bring  down  the  pride  of  his  family,  who,  he  believed,  had 
helped,  out  of  mere  selfishness,  to  tumble  his  happiness  into  the 
shambles. 

He  was  older  by  years  than  an  hour  ago.  But  he  was  not  without 
the  &culty  of  humor.    That  was  why  he  did  not  become  very  excited ; 
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it  was  also  why  he  determined  apon  a  oomedj  which  shoald  have  all 
the  elements  of  tragedy.  Perhaps^  however^  he  had  not  carried  his 
purposes  to  immediate  conclusions^  were  it  not  that  the  very  gods 
seemed  to  play  his  ^me  with  him.  For,  while  he  stood  there,  looking 
out  into  the  yard  of  the  fort,  a  Protestant  missionary  passed  the  win- 
dow. The  Protestant  missionary,  as  he  is  found  at  such  places  as  Fort 
Charles,  is  not  a  strictly  superior  person.  A  Jesuit  mieht  have  been 
of  advantage  to  Frank  Armour  at  that  moment.  The  Protestant  mis- 
sionary is  not  above  comfortable  assurances  of  gold.  So  that  when 
Armour  summoned  this  one  in,  and  told  him  what  was  required  of 
him,  and  slipped  a  generous  gift  of  the  queen's  coin  into  his  hand,  he 
smiled  vaguely  and  was  willing  to  do  what  he  was  bidden.  Had  he 
been  a  Jesuit,  who  is  sworn  to  poverty,  and  more  often  than  not  a  man 
of  birth  and  education,  he  might  have  influenced  Frank  Armour  and 
prevented  the  notable  mishap  and  scandal.  As  it  was.  Armour  took 
more  brandy. 

Then  he  went  down  to  Eye-of-the-Moon's  lodge.  A  few  hours 
afterwards  the  missionary  met  him  there.  The  next  morning  Lali, 
the  daughter  of  £ye-of-the-Moon,  and  the  chieftainess  of  a  portion  of 
her  father's  tribe,  whose  grand&tber  had  been  a  white  man,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Hudson's  Bay  country  as  Mrs.  Frank  Armour.  But 
that  was  not  all.  Indeed,  as  it  stood,  it  was  very  little.  He  had 
only  made  his  comedy  possible  as  yet ;  now  the  play  itself  was  to  come. 
He  had  carried  his  scheme  through  boldly  so  far.  He  would  not  flinch 
in  carrying  it  out  to  the  last  letter.  He  brought  his  wife  down  to  the 
Great  Lakes  immediately,  scarcely  resting  night  or  day.  There  he  en- 
gaged an  ordinary  but  reliable  woman,  to  whom  he  gave  instructions, 
and  sent  the  pair  to  the  coast.  He  instructed  his  solicitor  at  Montreal 
to  procure  passages  for  Mrs.  Francis  Armour  and  maid  for  Liverpool. 
Then,  by  letters,  he  instructed  his  solicitor  in  Loudon  to  meet  Mrs. 
Francis  Armour  and  maid  at  Liverpool  and  take  them  to  Greyhope  in 
Hertfordshire, — that  is,  if  General  Armour  and  Mrs.  Armour,  or  some 
representative  of  the  family,  did  not  meet  them  when  they  landed  from 
the  steamship. 

Presently  he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  his  father  and  mother,  and 
asked  them  to  meet  his  wife  and  her  maid  when  they  arrived  by  the 
steamer  Aphrodite.  He  did  not  explain  to  them  in  precise  detail  his 
feelings  on  Miss  Julia  Sherwood's  marriage,  nor  did  he  go  into  full 
particulars  as  to  the  personality  of  Mrs.  Frank  Armour ;  but  he  did 
say  that,  because  he  knew  they  were  anxious  that  he  should  marry 
"  acceptably,"  he  had  married  into  the  aristocracy,  the  oldest  aristocracy, 
of  America ;  and  because  he  also  knew  they  wished  him  to  marry 
wealth,  he  sent  them  a  wife  rich  in  virtues — native,  unspoiled  virtues. 
He  hoped  that  they  would  take  her  to  their  hearts  and  cherish  her. 
He  knew  their  firm  principles  of  honor,  and  that  he  could  trust  them 
to  be  kind  to  his  wife  until  he  returned  to  share  the  affection  which  he 
was  sure  would  be  given  to  her.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  return  to 
England  for  some  time  yet.  He  had  work  to  do  in  connection  with  his 
proposed  colony ;  and  a  wife— even  a  native  wife — could  not  well  be  a 
companion  in  the  circumstances.    Besides,  Lali — bis  wife's  name  was 
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Lali — would  be  better  occupied  in  learoing  the  peculiarities  of  the  life 
in  which  her  future  would  be  cast.  It  was  possible  they  would  find 
her  au  apt  pupil.  Of  this  they  could  not  complain,  that  she  was  un- 
travelled  ;  for  she  had  ridden  a  horse,  bareback,  half  across  the  conti- 
nent They  could  not  cavil  at  her  education,  for  she  knew  several 
languages — aboriginal  languages— of  the  North.  She. had  merely  to 
learn  the  dialect  of  English  society,  and  bow  to  carry  with  acceptable 
form  the  costumes  of  the  race  to  which  she  was  going.  Her  own  cos- 
tume was  picturesque,  but  it  might  appear  unusual  in  London  society. 
Still,  they  could  use  their  own  judgment  about  that. 

Then,  when  she  was  gone  beyond  recall,  he  chanced  one  day  to  put 
on  the  coat  he  wore  when  the  letters  and  ])aper  declaring  his  misfortune 
came  to  him.  He  found  his  brother's  letter;  he  opened  it  and  read  it. 
It  was  the  letter  of  a  man  who  knew  how  to  appreciate  at  their  proper 
value  the  misfortunes,  as  the  fortunes^  of  life.  While  Frank  Armour 
read  he  came  to  feel  for  the  first  time  that  his  brother  Richard  had 
sufiered,  maybe,  from  some  such  misery  as  had  come  to  him  through 
Julia  Sherwood.  It  was  a  dispassionate,  manly  letter,  relieved  by  a 
gentle  wit,  and  hinting  with  careful  kindness  that  a  sudden  blow  was 
better  for  a  man  than  a  life-long  thorn  in  his  side.  Of  Julia  Sherwood 
he  had  nothing  particularly  bitter  to  say.  He  delicately  suggested  that 
she  acted  according  to  her  nature,  and  that  in  the  seesaw  of  life  Frank 
had  had  a  sore  blow ;  but  this  was  to  be  borne.  The  letter  did  not 
say  too  much ;  it  did  not  magnify  the  difficulty,  it  did  not  depreciate 
it.  It  did  not  even  directly  counsel;  it  was  wholesomely,  tenderly 
judicial.  Indirectly  it  dwelt  upon  the  steadiness  and  manliness  of 
Frank's  character;  directly,  lightly,  and  without  rhetoric,  it  enlarged 
upon  their  own  comradeship.  It  ran  over  pleasantly  the  days  of  their 
boyhood  when  they  were  hardly  ever  separated.  It  made  distinct,  yet 
with  no  obvious  purpose,  how  good  were  friendship  and  confidence — 
which  might  be  the  most  unselfish  thing  in  the  world — between  two 
men.  With  the  letter  before  him  Frank  Armour  saw  his  act  in  a  new 
light. 

As  we  said,  it  is  possible  if  he  had  read  it  on  the  day  when  his  trouble 
came  to  him,  he  had  not  married  Lali,  nor  sent  her  to  England  on  this — 
to  her — involuntary  mission  of  revenge.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  there 
came  to  him  the  first  vague  conception  of  the  wrong  he  had  done  this 
Indian  girl,  who  undoubtedly  married  him  because  she  cared  for  him 
after  her  heathen  fashion,  while  he  had  married  her  for  nothing  that 
was  commendable ;  not  even  for  passion,  which  may  be  pardoned,  nor 
for  vanity,  which  has  its  virtues.  He  had  had  his  hour  with  circum- 
stance; circumstance  would  have  its  hour  with  him  in  due  time.  Yet 
there  was  no  extraordinary  revulsion.  He  was  still  angry,  cynical, 
and  very  sore.  He  would  see  the  play  out  with  a  consistent  firmness. 
He  almost  managed  a  smile  when  a  letter  was  handed  to  him  some 
weeks  later,  bearing  his  solicitor's  assurance  that  Mrs.  Frank  Armour 
and  her  maid  had  been  safely  bestowed  on  the  Aphrodite  for  England. 
This  was  the  first  act  in  his  tragic  comedy. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  DIFFICULT  SITUATION. 

When  Mrs.  Frank  Armour  arrived  at  Montreal  she  still  wore 
her  Indian  costume  of  clean  well-broidered  buckskin,  moccasins,  and 
leggings,  all  surmounted  by  a  blanket.  It  was  not  a  distinguished 
costume,  but  it  seemed  suital)le  to  its  wearer.  Mr.  Armour's  agent  was 
in  a  quandary.  He  had  had  no  instructions  regarding  her  dress.  He 
felt,  of  course,  that,  as  Mrs.  Frank  Armour,  she  should  put  off  these 
garments,  and  dress,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  her  new 
position.  But  when  he  spoke  about  it  to  Mackenzie,  the  elderly  maid 
and  companion,  he  found  that  Mr.  Armour  had  said  that  his  wife  was 
to  arrive  in  England  dressed  as  she  was.  He  saw  something  ulterior  in 
the  matter,  but  it  was  not  his  province  to  interfere.  And  so  Mrs. 
Frank  Armour  was  a  passenger  by  the  Aphrodite  in  her  buckskin 
garments. 

What  she  thought  of  it  all  is  not  quite  easy  to  say.  It  is  possible 
that  at  first  she  only  considered  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a  white 
man, — a  thing  to  be  desired, — ^and  that  the  man  she  loved  was  hers 
forever, — a  matter  of  indefinable  joy  to  her.  That  he  was  sending  her 
to  England  did  not  fret  her,  because  it  was  his  will,  and  he  knew  what 
was  best.  Busy  with  her  contented  and  yet  somewhat  dazed  thoughts  of 
him, — she  was  too  happy  to  be  very  active  mentally,  even  if  it  had 
been  the  characteristic  of  her  race, — she  was  not  at  first  aware  how 
much  notice  she  excited  and  how  strange  a  figure  she  was  in  this  staring 
city.  When  it  did  dawn  upon  her  she  shrank  a  little,  but  still  was 
placid,  preferring  to  sit  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap,  idly  watching 
things.  She  appeared  oblivious  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a  man  of 
family  and  rank ;  she  was  only  thinking  that  the  man  was  hers,  all  hers. 
He  had  treated  her  kindly  enough  in  the  days  they  were  together,  but 
she  had  not  been  a  great  deal  with  him,  because  they  travelled  fast,  and 
his  duties  were  many,  or  he  made  them  so;  but  the  latter  possibility 
did  not  occur  to  her.  When  he  had  hastily  bidden  her  farewell  at 
Port  Arthur  he  had  kissed  her  and  said,  "  Good-by,  my  wife."  She 
was  not  acute  enough  yet  in  the  inflections  of  Saxon  speech  to  catch 
the  satire — almost  involuntary — in  the  last  two  words.  She  remem- 
bered the  words,  however,  and  the  kiss,  and  she  was  quite  satisfied. 
To  what  she  was  going  she  did  not  speculate.  He  was  sending  her : 
that  was  enough. 

The  woman  given  to  her  as  maid  had  been  well  chosen.  Armour 
had  done  this  carefully.  She  was  Scotch,  was  reserved,  had  a  certain 
amount  of  shrewdness,  would  obey  instructions  and  do  her  duty  care- 
fully. What  she  thought  about  the  whole  matter  she  kept  to  herself; 
even  the  solicitor  at  Montreal  could  not  find  out.  She  had  her  instruc- 
tions clear  in  her  mind  ;  she  was  determined  to  carry  them  out  to  the 
letter, — for  which  she  was  already  well  paid,  and  was  like  to  be  better 
paid ;  because  Armour  had  arranged  that  she  should  continue  to  be 
with  his  wife  after  they  got  to  England.  She  understood  well  the 
language  of  Lali's  tribe,  and  because  Lali's  English  was  limited  she 
would  be  indispensable  in  England. 
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Mackenzie,  therefore,  had  responsibility,  and,  if  she  was  not  elated 
over  it,  she  still  knew  the  importance  of  her  position,  and  had  enough 
practical  vanity  to  make  her  an  efficient  servant  and  companion.  She 
already  felt  that  she  had  got  her  position  in  life,  from  which  she  was 
to  go  out  no  more  forever.  She  had  been  brought  up  in  the  shadow 
of  Alnwick  Castle,  and  she  knew  what  was  due  to  her  charge — ^by 
other  people ;  herself  only  should  have  liberty  with  her.  She  was 
taking  Lali  to  the  home  of  General  Armour,  and  that  must  be  kept 
constantly  before  her  mind.  Therefore,  from  the  day  they  set  foot  on 
the  Aphrodite,  she  kept  her  place  beside  Mrs.  Armour,  sitting  with  her, 
— they  walked  very  little, — and  scarcely  ever  speaking,  either  to  h&c 
or  to  the  curious  passengers.  Presently  the  passengers  became  more 
inquisitive,  and  made  many  attempts  at  being  friendly ;  but  these  re- 
ceived little  encouragement  It  had  become  known  who  the  Indian 
girl  was,  and  many  wild  tales  went  about  as  to  her  marriage  with 
Francis  Armour.  Now  it  was  maintained  she  had  saved  his  life  at  an 
outbreak  of  her  tribe;  again,  that  she  had  found  him  dying  in  the 
woods  and  had  nursed  him  back  to  life  and  health ;  yet^ain,  that  she 
was  a  chieftainess,  a  successful  claimant  against  the  Eludson's  Bay 
Company — and  so  on. 

There  were  several  on  board  who  knew  the  Armours  well  by  name, 
and  two  who  knew  them  personally.  One  was  Mr.  Edward  Liambert, 
a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple,  and  the  other  was  Mrs.  Townley,  a 
widow,  a  member  of  a  well-known  Hertfordshire  family,  who,  on  a 
pleasant  journey  in  Scotland,  had  met,  conquered,  and  married  a 
wealthy  young  American,  and  had  been  left  alone  in  the  world,  by  no 
means  portionless,  eighteen  months  before.  Lambert  knew  Richard 
Armour  well,  and  when,  from  Francis  Armour's  solicitor,  whom  he 
knew,  he  heard,  just  before  they  started,  who  the  Indian  girl  was,  he 
was  greatly  shocked  and  sorry.  He  guessed  at  once  the  motive,  the 
madness,  of  this  marriage.  But  he  kept  his  information  and  his  opin- 
ions mostly  to  himself,  except  in  so  far  as  it  seemed  only  due  to  friend- 
ship to  contradict  the  numberless  idle  stories  going  about  After  the 
first  day  at  sea  he  came  to  know  Mrs.  Townley,  and  when  he  discovered 
that  they  had  many  mutual  friends  and  that  she  knew  the  Armours, 
he  spoke  a  little  more  freely  to  her  regarding  the  Indian  wife  and  told 
her  what  he  believed  was  the  cause  of  the  marriage. 

Mrs.  Townley  was  a  woman — a  girl— of  uncommon  gentleness  of 
disposition,  and,  in  spite  of  her  troubles,  inclined  to  view  life  with  a 
sunny  eye.  She  had  known  of  Frank  Armour's  engagement  with 
Miss  Julia  Sherwood,  but  she  had  never  heard  the  sequel.  If  this  was 
the  sequel — well,  it  had  to  be  faced.  But  she  was  almost  tremulous 
with  sympathy  when  she  remembered  Mrs.  Armour,  and  Frank's  gay, 
fashionable  sister,  Marion,  and  contemplated  the  arrival  of  this  Indian 
girl  at  Greyhope.  She  had  always  liked  Frank  Armour,  but  this  made 
her  angry  with  him ;  for,  on  second  thoughts,  she  was  not  more  sorry 
for  him  and  for  his  people  than  for  Lali,  the  wife.  She  had  the  true 
instinct  of  womanhood,  and  she  supposed  that  a  heathen  like  this  could 
have  feelings  to  be  hurt  and  a  life  to  be  wounded  as  herself  or  another. 
At  least  she  saw  what  was  possible  in  the  future  when  this  Indian  girl 
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came  to  understand  her  position^ — only  to  be  aooomplished  by  contact 
with  the  new  life^  so  different  from  her  past.  Both  she  and  Lambert 
decided  that  she  was  very  fine-looking,  notwithstanding  her  costume. 
She  was  slim  and  well  built,  with  modest  bust  and  shapely  feet  and 
ankles.  Her  eyes  were  large,  meditative,  and  intelligent,  her  features 
distinguished.  She  was  a  goodly  product  of  her  race,  being  descended 
from  a  line  of  chiefs  and  chieftainesses — broken  only  in  the  case  of 
her  grandfather,  as  we  have  said.  Her  hands  (the  two  kindly  inquisi- 
tors decided)  were  almost  her  best  point  They  were  perfectly  made, 
slim  yet  plump,  the  fingers  tapering,  the  wrist  supple.  Mrs.  Townley 
then  and  there  decided  that  the  girl  had  possibilities.  But  here  she 
was,  an  Indian,  with  few  signs  of  civilization  or  that  breeding  which 
seems  to  white  people  the  only  breeding  fit  for  earth  or  heaven. 

Mrs.  Townley  did  not  need  Lambert's  suggestion  that  she  should 
try  and  approach  the  girl,  make  friends  with  her,  and  prepare  her  in 
some  slight  d^ree  for  the  strange  career  before  her. 

Mrs.  Townley  had  an  infinite  amount  of  tact  She  knew  it  was 
best  to  approach  the  attendant  first  This  she  did,  and,  to  the  surprise 
of  other  lady-passengers,  received  no  rebuff.  Her  advance  was  not, 
however,  rapid.  Mackenzie  had  had  her  instructions.  When  she  found 
that  Mrs.  Townley  knew  Francis  Armour  and  his  people,  she  thawed 
a  little  more,  and  then,  very  hesitatingly,  she  introduced  her  to  the 
Indian  wife.  Mrs.  Townley  smiled  her  best, — and  there  were  many 
who  knew  how  attrabtive  she  could  be  at  such  a  moment  There  was 
a  slight  pause,  in  which  Lali  looked  at  her  meditatively,  earnestly,  and 
then  those  beautiful  wild  fingers  glided  out,  and  caught  her  hand, 
and  held  it ;  but  she  spoke  no  word.  She  only  looked  inquiringly, 
seriously,  at  her  new-found  friend,  and  presently  dropped  the  blanket 
away  from  her,  and  sat  up  firmly,  as  though  she  felt  she  was  not  alto- 
gether an  alien  now,  and  had  a  right  to  nold  herself  proudly  among 
white  people,  as  she  did  in  her  own  country  and  with  her  own  tribe, 
who  had  greatly  admired  her.  Certainly  Mrs.  Townley  could  find  no 
fault  with  the  woman  as  an  Indian.  She  had  taste,  carried  her  clothes 
well,  and  was  superbly  fresh  in  appearance,  though  her  hair  still  bore 
very  slight  traces  of  the  grease  which  even  the  most  aristocratic  Indians 
use. 

But  Lali  would  not  talk.  Mrs.  Townley  was  anxious  that  the  girl 
should  be  dressed  in  European  costume,  and  offered  to  lend  and  re- 
arrange dresses  of  her  own,  but  she  came  in  collision  with  Mr.  Armour's 
instructions.  So  she  had  to  assume  a  merely  kind  and  comforting  atti- 
tude. The  wife  had  not  the  slightest  idea  where  she  was  goine,  and 
even  when  Mackenzie,  at  Mrs.  Townley's  oft-repeated  request,  explained 
very  briefly  and  unpicturesquely,  she  only  looked  incredulous  or  uncon- 
cerned, let  the  ship,  its  curious  passengers,  the  dining-saloon,  the 
music,  the  sea,  and  all,  had  given  her  suggestions  of  what  was  to  come. 
They  had  expected  that  at  table  she  wouM  be  awkward  and  ignorant  to 
a  decree.  But  she  had  at  times  eaten  at  the  trader's  table  at  Fort 
Charles,  and  had  learned  how  to  use  a  knife  and  fork.  She  had  also 
been  a  favorite  with  the  trader's  wife,  who  had  taught  her  very  many 
civilized  things.    Her  English,  though  far  from  abundant,  was  good. 
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Tboee^  therefore,  who  were  curious  and  rude  enough  to  stare  at  her 
were  probably  disappointed  to  find  that  she  ate  like  ''  any  Christom 
man. 

"  How  do  you  think  the  Armours  will  receive  her?'  said  Lambert 
to  Mrs.  Townley,  of  whose  judgment  on  short  acquaintance  he  had 
come  to  entertain  a  high  opinion. 

Mrs.  Townley  had  a  pretty  way  of  putting  her  head  to  one  side 
and  speaking  very  piquantly.  She  had  had  it  as  a  girl ;  she  had  not 
lost  it  as  a  woman, — any  more  than  she  had  lost  a  soft  little  sponta- 
neous laugh  which  was  one  of  her  unusual  charms, — for  few  women 
can  laugh  audibly  with  eifect  She  laughed  veiy  softly  now,  and,  her 
sense  of  humor  supervening  for  the  moment,  she  said,  '*  Really,  you 
have  asked  me  a  conundrum.  I  fancy  I  see  Mrs.  Armour's  face  when 
she  gets  the  news, — ^at  the  breakfast-table,  of  course, — and  gives  a  little 
shriek,  and  says,  ^  General,  oh,  general !'  But  it  is  all  very  shocking, 
you  know,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  voice.  "  Still,  I  think  they  will 
receive  her  and  do  the  best  they  can  for  her ;  because,  you  see,  there 
she  is,  married  hard  and  fast  She  bears  the  Armour  name,  and  is 
likely  to  make  them  all  very  unhappy  indeed,  if  she  determines  to 
retaliate  upon  them  for  any  n^lect." 

"  Yes  ?  But  how  to  retaliate,  Mrs.  Townley  ?"  Lambert  had  not 
a  suggestive  mind. 

"Well,  for  instance,  suppose  they  sent  her  away  into  seclusion, — 
with  Frank's  consent,  another  serious  question,— ^nd  she  should  take 
the  notion  to  fly  her  retirement,  and  appear  inopportunely  at  some 
social  function,  clothed  as  she  is  now !  I  fancy  her  blanket  would  be 
a  wet  blanket  in  such  a  ease — if  you  will  pardon  the  little  joke." 

Lambert  sighed.  "  Poor  Frank !  poor  devil  I"  he  said,  almost 
beneath  his  breath. 

"  And  wherefore  poor  Frank  ?  Do  you  think  he  or  the  Armours 
of  Grey  hope  are  the  only  ones  at  stake  in  this?  What  about  this  poor 
girl?  Just  think  why  he  married  her, — if  our  suspicions  are  right, — 
and  then  imagine  her  feelings  when  she  wakes  to  the  truth  over  there, 
as  some  time  she  is. sure  to  do !" 

Then  Lambert  b^an  to  see  the  matter  in  a  different  light,  and  his 
sympathy  for  Francis  Armour  grew  less  as  his  pity  for  the  girl  in- 
creased. In  fact,  the  day  before  they  got  to  Southampton  he  swore 
at  Armour  more  than  once,  and  was  anxious  concerning  the  reception 
of  the  heathen  wife  by  her  white  relatives. 

Had  he  been  present  at  a  certain  scene  at  Greyhope  a  day  or  two 
before,  he  would  have  been  still  more  anxious.  It  was  the  custom,  at 
breakfast,  for  Mrs.  Armour  to  open  her  husband's  letters  and  read 
them  while  he  was  engaged  with  his  newspaper,  and  hand  to  him  after- 
wards those  that  were  important.  This  morning  Marion  noticed  a  let- 
ter from  Frank  among  the  pile,  and,  without  a  word,  pounced  upon  it 
She  was  curious — as  any  woman  would  be — to  see  how  he  took  Miss 
Sherwood's  action.  Her  father  was  deep  in  his  paper  at  the  time.  Her 
mother  was  reading  other  letters.  Marion  read  the  first  few  lines  with 
a  feeline  of  almost  painful  wonder,  the  words  were  so  curious,  cynical, 
and  cold. 
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Richard  sat  opposite  her.  He  also  was  engaged  with  his  paper,  but, 
chaDciDg  to  glanoe  up,  he  saw  that  she  was  becoming  very  pale,  and 
that  the  letter  trembl^  in  her  fineers.  Being  a  little  short-lighted,  be 
was  not  near  enough  to  see  the  handwriting.  He  did  not  speak  yet. 
He  watched.  Presently,  seeing  her  grow  more  excited,  he  touched  her 
foot  under  the  table,  obe  looked  up,  and  caueht  his  eye.  She  gasped 
slightly.  She  gave  him  a  warning  look  and  turned  away  from  ner 
mother.  Then  she  went  on  reading  to  the  bitter  end.  Presently  a 
little  cry  escaped  her  against  her  will.  At  that  her  mother  looked  up, 
but  she  only  saw  her  daughter's  back,  as  she  rose  hurriedly  from  the 
table,  saying  that  she  would  return  in  a  moment  Mrs.  Armour,  how- 
ever, had  been  startled.  She  knew  that  Marion  had  been  reading  a 
letter,  and,  with  a  mother's  instinct,  her  thoughts  were  instantly  on 
Frank.    She  spoke  quickly,  almost  sharply :  ^'  Marion,  come  here.'' 

Richard  had  risen.  He  came  round  the  table,  and,  as  the  girl 
obeyed  her  mother,  took  the  letter  from  her  fingers  and  hastily  elanced 
over  it.  Mrs.  Armour  came  forward  and  took  her  daughters  arm. 
"Marion,"  she  said,  "there  is  something  wrong — with  Frank.  What 
is  it  ?" 

Greneral  Armour  was  now  looking  up  at  them  all,  curiously, 
qnestioningly,  through  his  glasses,  his  paper  laid  down,  his  hands  rest- 
ing on  the  table. 

Marion  could  not  answer.  She  was  sick  with  regret,  vexation,  and 
shame :  at  the  first  flush  death — for  Frank — ^had  been  preferable  to 
this.  She  had  a  considerable  store  of  vanity ;  she  was  not  very  philo- 
sophical. Besides,  she  was  not  married ;  and  what  Captain  Vidall,  her 
devoted  admirer  and  possible  husband,  would  think  or  this  heathenish 
alliance  was  not  a  cheerful  thought  to  her.  She  choked  down  a  sob, 
and  waved  her  hand  towards  Richard  to  answer  for  her.  He  was  pale 
too,  but  cool.  He  understood  the  case  instantly ;  he  made  up  his  mind 
instantly  also  as  to  what  ought  to  be — must  be---done. 

"  Well,  mother,"  he  said,  " it  is  about  Frank.  But  he  is  all  right; 
that  is,  he  is  alive  and  well — in  body.  But  he  has  arranged  a  hateful 
little  embarrassment  for  us.  .  .  .     He  is  married." 

"  Married  !"  said  his  mother,  faintly.     "  Oh,  poor  Lady  Agnes  !" 

Marion  sniffed  a  little  viciously  at  this. 

"  Married  !  Married  !"  said  his  fiither.  "  Well,  what  about  it  ?  eh  ? 
what  about  it?" 

The  mother  wrung  her  hands.  "  Oh,  I  know  it  is  something 
dreadful — dreadful !  he  has  married  some  horrible  wild  person,  or  some- 
thing." 

Richard,  miserable  as  he  was,  remained  calm.  "  Well,"  said  he, 
"  I  don't  know  about  her  being  horrible ;  Frank  is  silent  on  that 
point;  but  she  is  wild  enough, — a  wild  Indian,  in  fact !" 

"Indian!  Indian!  Good  God,  a  red  nigger!"  cried  General 
Armour,  harshly,  starting  to  his  feet. 

"  An  Indian !  a  wild  Indian  !"  Mrs.  Armour  whispered,  faintly,  as 
she  dropped  into  a  chair. 

"  And  she'll  be  here  in  two  or  three  days  !"  fluttered  Marion,  hys- 
terically. 
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Meanwhile  Bicfaard  had  hastily  picked  up  the  Timeg.  ^'  She  is  dae 
here  the  day  after  to-morrow,"  he  said,  deliberately.  "  Frank  is  as  de- 
cisive as  he  is  rash.     Well,  it  is  a  melancholy  tit-for-tat.'' 

"  What  do  yoB  mean  by  tit-for-tot  r  cried  his  father,  angrily. 

**  Oh,  I  mean  that — that  we  tried  to  hasten  Julia's  marriage — with 
the  other  fellow,  and  he  is  giving  us  one  in  return ;  and  you  will  all 
agree  that  it's  a  pretty  permanent  one.'' 

The  old  soldier  recovered  himself,  and  was  beside  his  wife  in  an  in- 
stant. He  took  her  hand.  *'  Don't  fret  about  it,  wife,"  he  said ;  ^^  it's 
an  ugly  business,  but  we  must  put  up  with  it.  The  boy  was  out  of  his 
head.  We  are  old  now,  my  dear,  but  there  was  a  time  when  we  should 
have  resented  such  a  thing  as  much  as  Frank, — though  not  in  the  same 
fashion,  perhaps, — not  in  the  same  fashion !"  The  old  man  pressed  his 
lips  hard  to  keep  down  his  emotion. 

**  Oh,  how  could  he  !  how  could  he  I"  said  his  mother :  ^^  we  meant 
everything  for  the  best" 

*^  It  is  always  dangerous  business  meddling  with  lovers'  affidrs,"  re- 
joined Bichard.  ^'  Lovers  take  themselves  very  seriously  indeed,  and — 
well,  here  the  thing  is  !  Now,  who  will  go  and  fetch  her  from  Liver- 
pool ? — I  should  say  that  both  my  father  and  my  mother  ought  to  go." 
Thus  Richard  took  it  for  granted  that  they  would  receive  Frank's 
Indian  wife  into  their  home.  He  intended  that,  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, there  should  be  no  doubt  upon  the  question  from  the  banning. 

'^  Never !  she  shall  never  come  here  r  said  Marion,  with  flashing 
eyes;  ^^a  common  squaw,  with  greasy  hair,  and  blankets,  and  big 
mouth,  and  black  teeth,  who  eats  with  her  fingers  and  grunts !  If  she 
does,  if  she  is  brought  to  Greyhope,  I  will  never  show  my  fece  in  the 
world  again.  Frank  married  the  animal :  why  does  he  ship  her  home 
to  us?  Why  didn't  he  come  with  her?  Why  does  he  not  take  her 
to  a  home  of  his  own,  and  not  send  her  here  to  turn  our  house  into  a 
menagerie?" 

Marion  drew  her  skirt  back,  as  if  the  common  squaw,  with  her 
blankets  and  grease,  was  at  that  moment  near  her. 

"  Well,  you  see,"  continued  Richard,  "  that  is  just  it.  As  I  said, 
Frank  arranged  this  little  complication  with  a  trifling  amount  of  malice. 
No  doubt  he  didn't  come  with  her,  because  he  wished  to  test  the  family 
loyalty  and  hospitality ;  but  a  postscript  to  this  letter  says  that  his 
solicitor  has  instructions  to  meet  his  wife  at  Liverpool  and  bring  her 
on  here  in  case  we  fail  to  show  her  proper  courtesy." 

General  Armour  here  spoke.  "  He  has  carried  the  war  of  retalia- 
tion very  far  indeed,  but  men  do  mad  things  when  their  blood  is  up, 
as  I  have  seen  often.  That  doesn't  alter  our  clear  duty  in  the  matter. 
If  the  woman  were  bad,  or  shameful,  it  would  be  a  different  thing; 
if '\ 

Marion  interrupted :  ^^  She  has  ridden  bareback  across  the  continent 
like  a  jockey, — like  a  common  jockey, — and  she  wears  a  blanket,  and 
she  doesn't  know  a  word  of  English,  and  she  will  sit  on  the  floor  I" 

''  Well,"  said  her  father,  '^  all  these  things  are  not  sins,  and  she 
must  be  taught  better." 

**  Joseph,  how  can  you  1"  said  Mrs.  Armour,  indignantly.     "  She 
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cannot^  she  shall  not  come  here.  Think  of  Marion !  think  of  oar 
position  r'  She  hid  her  troubled  tear-stained  face  behind  her  handker- 
chief. At  the  same  time  she  grasped  her  husband's  hand.  She  knew 
that  he  was  right.  She  honored  him  in  her  heart  for  the  position  he 
had  taken,  but  she  oould  not  resist  the  natural  impulse  of  a  woman, 
where  her  taste  and  convention  were  shocked. 

The  old  man  was  very  pale,  but  there  was  no  mistaking  his  deter* 
mination.  He  had  been  more  indignant  than  any  of  them  at  first,  but 
he  had  an  unusual  sense  of  justice  when  he  got  face  to  face  with  it,  as 
Richard  had  here  helped  him  to  do.  ''  We  do  not  know  that  the 
woman  has  done  any  wrong,''  he  said.  **  As  for  our  name  and  position, 
they,  thank  God !  are  where  a  mad  marriage  cannot  unseat  them.  We 
have  had  much  prosperity  in  the  world,  my  wife ;  we  have  had  neither 
death  nor  dishonor ;  .we ^' 

'^  If  this  isn't  dishonor,  father,  what  is  ?"  Marion  flashed  out. 

He  answered  calmly,  '^  My  daughter,  it  is  a  great  misfortune,  it  will 
probably  be  a  life-long  trial,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  dishonor." 

"  You  never  can  make  a  scandal  less  by  trying  to  hide  it,"  said 
Richard,  backing  up  his  fiither.  '^It  is  all  pretty  awkward,  but  I 
dare  say  we  shall  get  some  amusement  out  of  it  in  the  end." 

^^  Richard/' said  his  mother  through  her  tears,  ^^  you  are  flippant 
and  unkind !" 

*' Indeed,  mother,"  was  his  reply,  "I  never  was  more  serious  in 
my  life.  When  I  spoke  of  amusement,  I  meant  comedy  merely,  not 
fun, — the  thing  that  looks  like  tragedy  and  has  a  happy  ending.  That 
is  what  I  mean,  mother,  nothing  more." 

"  You  are  always  so  very  deep,  Richard,"  remarked  Marion,  ironi- 
cally, "  and  care  so  very  little  how  the  rest  of  us  feel  about  things. 
You  have  no  family  pride.  If  you  had  married  a  squaw,  we  shouldn't 
have  been  surprised.  You  could  have  camped  in  the  grounds  with 
your  wild  woman,  and  never  have  been  missed — by  the  world,"  she 
hastened  to  add,  for  she  saw  a  sudden  pain  in  his  face. 

He  turned  from  them  all  a  little  wearily,  and  limped  over  to  the 
window.  He  stood  looking  out  into  the  limes  where  he  and  Frank 
bad  played  when  boys.  He  put  his  finger  up,  his  unhandsome  finger, 
and  caught  away  some  moisture  from  his  eyes.  He  did  not  dare  to  let 
them  see  his  face,  nor  yet  to  speak.  Marion  had  cut  deeper  than  she 
knew,  and  he  would  carry  the  wound  for  many  a  day  before  it  healed. 

But  his  sister  felt  instantly  how  cruel  she  had  been,  as  she  saw  him 
limp  away,  and  caught  sight  of  the  bowed  shoulders  and  the  prema- 
turely gray  hair.  Her  heart  smote  her.  She  ism  over,  and  impulsively 
put  her  hands  on  his  shoulder.  "  Oh,  Dick,"  she  said,  "  forgive  me, 
Dick !  I  didn't  mean  it.  I  was  angry  and  foolish  and  hateful."  He 
took  one  of  her  hands  as  it  rested  on  his  shoulder,  she  standing  partly 
behind  him,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips,  but  he  did  not  turn  to  her ;  he 
could  not. 

"  It  is  all  right,  it  is  all  right,"  he  said ;  "  it  doesn't  make  any  dif- 
ference. Let  us  think  of  Frank  and  what  we  have  got  to  do.  Let  us 
stand  together,  Marion ;  that  is  best." 

But  her  tears  were  dropping  on  his  shoulder,  as  her  forehead 
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rested  on  her  hand.  He  knew  now  that,  whatever  Frank's  wife  was, 
she  woald  not  have  an  absolate  enemy  here ;  for  when  Marion  cried 
her  heart  was  soft  She  was  day  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  whom  we 
call  Mercy, — more  often  a  stranger  to  the  hearts  of  women  than  of 
men.  At  the  other  side  of  the  room  also  the  father  and  mother,  tear- 
less now,  watched  these  two ;  and  the  mother  saw  her  dnty  better,  and 
with  less  rebelliousness.  She  had  felt  it  from  the  first,  bat  she  could 
not  bring  her  mind  to  do  it.  They  held  each  other's  hands  in  silence. 
Presently  General  Armour  said,  ^'  Richard,  your  mother  and  I  will  go 
to  Liverpool  to  meet  our  son's  wife." 

Marion  shuddered  a  little,  and  her  hands  closed  on  Richard's 
shoulder,  but  she  said  nothing. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OUT  OF  THE  NORTH. 


It  was  a  beautiful  day, — which  was  so  much  in  favor  of  Mrs. 
Frank  Armour  in  relation  to  her  husband's  people.  General  Armour 
and  his  wife  had  come  down  from  London  by  the  latest  train  possible, 
that  their  suspense  at  Liverpool  might  be  short  They  said  little  to 
each  other,  but  when  they  did  speak  it  was  of  things  very  different 
from  the  skeleton  which  they  expected  to  put  into  the  family  cupboard 
presently.  Each  was  trying  to  spare  the  other.  It  was  very  touching. 
They  naturally  looked  upon  the  matter  in  its  most  unpromising  light, 
because  an  Indian  was  an  Indian,  and  this  unknown  savage  from  Fort 
Charles  was  in  violent  contrast  to  such  desirable  persons  as  Lady  Agnes 
Martling.  Not  that  the  Armours  were  zealous  for  mere  money  and 
title,  but  the  thing  itself  was  altogether  d  propoBy  as  Mrs.  Armour  had 
more  naively  than  correctly  put  it.  The  general,  whose  knowledge  of 
character  and  the  circumstances  of  life  was  considerable,  had  worked  out 
the  thing  with  much  accuracy.  He  had  declared  to  Richard,  in  their 
quiet  talk  upon  the  subject,  that  Frank  must  have  been  anything  but 
sober  when  he  did  it.  He  had  previously  called  it  a  policy  of  retalia- 
tion ;  so  that  now  he  was  very  near  the  truth.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  dock  at  Liverpool,  the  Aphrodite  was  just  making  into  the  harbor. 

'^  f^d,"  said  General  Armour  to  himself, ''  Sebastopol  was  easier 
than  this ;  for  fighting  I  know,  and  being  peppered  I  know,  by  Jews, 
Greeks,  infidels,  and  heretics ;  but  to  take  a  savage  to  my  arms  and  do 
for  her  what  her  godfathers  and  godmothers  never  did,  is  worse  than 
the  devil's  dance  at  Delhi." 

What  Mrs.  Armour,  who  was  not  quite  so  definite  as  her  husband, 
thought,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell ;  but  probably  grief  for,  and  indigna- 
tion at,  her  son,  were  uppermost  in  her  mind.  She  had  quite  deter- 
mined upon  her  course.  None  could  better  carry  that  high  neutral 
look  of  social  superiority  than  she. 

Please  heaven,  she  said  to  herself,  no  one  should  see  that  her 
equanimity  was  shaken.  They  had  brought  one  servant  with  them, 
wno  had  been  gravely  and  yet  conventionally  informed  that  his  yoang 
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master's  wife^  an  Indian  chieftainess^  was  expected.  There  are  few 
family  troables  but  find  their  way  to  servants'  hall  with  an  ancomfort- 
able  speed  ;  for^  whether  or  not  stone  walls  have  ears,  certainly  men- 
servants  and  maid-servants  have  eyes  that  serve  for  ears  and  ears  that 
do  more  than  their  bounden  duty.  Boulter,  the  footman,  knew  his 
business.  When  informed  of  the  coming  of  Mistress  Francis  Armour, 
the  Indian  chieftainess,  his  face  was  absolutely  expressionless;  his 
'*  Yessir*'  was  as  mechanical  as  usual.  On  the  dock  he  was  marble — 
indifferent.  When  the  passengers  be^n  to  land,  he  showed  no  excite- 
ment. He  was  decorously  alert.  When  the  crucial  moment  came,  he 
was  imperturbable.  Boulter  was  an  excellent  servant  So  said  Edward 
liambert  to  himself  after  the  event ;  so,  likewise,  said  Mrs.  Townley 
to  herself  when  the  thing  was  over;  so  declared  General  Armour  many 
a  time  after,  and  once  very  emphatically,  just  before  he  raised  Boulters 
wages. 

As  the  boat  neared  Liverpool,  Lambert  and  Mrs.  Townley  had 
grown  very  nervous.  The  truth  regarding  the  Indian  wife  had  become 
known  among  the  passengers,  and  most  were  very  curious, — some  in  a 
well-bred  fashion,  some  intrusively,  vulgarly.  Mackenzie,  Lali's  com- 
panion, like  Boulter,  was  expressionless  in  face.  She  had  her  duty  to 
do,  paid  for  liberally,  and  she  would  do  it.  Lali  might  have  had  a 
more  presentable  and  dignified  attendant,  but  not  one  more  worthy.  It 
was  noticeable  that  the  captain  of  the  ship  and  all  the  officers  had  been 
markedly  courteous  to  Mrs.  Armour  throughout  the  voyage,  but,  to 
their  credit,  not  ostentatiously  so.  When  the  vessel  was  brought  to 
anchor  and  the  passengers  were  being  put  upon  the  tender,  the  captain 
came  and  made  his  respectful  adieus,  as  though  Lali  were  a  lady  of 
title  in  her  own  right,  and  not  an  Indian  girl  married  to  a  man  acting 
under  the  influence  of  brandy  and  malice.  General  Armour  and  Mrs. 
Armour  were  always  grateful  to  Edward  Lambert  and  Mrs.  Townley 
for  the  part  they  played  in  this  desperate  .little  comedy.  They  stood 
still  and  watchful  as  the  passengers  came  ashore  one  by  one.  They 
saw  that  they  were  the  centre  of  unusual  interest,  but  General  Armour 
was  used  to  bearing  himself  with  a  grim  kind  of  indifference  in  public, 
and  his  wife  was  calm,  and  so  somewhat  disappointed  those  who  prob- 
ably expected  the  old  officer  and  his  wife  to  be  distressed.  Frank 
Armours  solicitor  was  also  there,  but,  with  good  taste,  he  held  aloof. 
The  two  needed  all  their  courage,  however,  when  they  saw  a  figure  in 
buckskin  and  blanket  step  upon  the  deck,  attended  by  a  very  ordinary, 
austere,  and  shabbily-dressed  Scotswoman.  But  immediately  behind 
them  were  Edward  Lambert  and  Mrs.  Townley,  and  these,  with  their 
simple  tact,  naturalness,  and  freedom  from  any  sort  of  embarrassment, 
acted  as  foils,  and  relieved  the  situation. 

Greneral  Armour  advanced,  hat  in  hand.  "You  are  my  son's 
wife,"  he  said  courteously  to  this  being  in  a  blanket. 

She  looked  up  and  shook  her  head  slightly,  for  she  did  not  quite 
understand ;  but  she  recognized  his  likeness  to  her  husband,  and  pres- 
ently she  smiled  up  musingly.  Mackenzie  repeated  to  her  what  Gen- 
eral Armour  had  said.  She  nodded  now,  a  flash  of  pleasure  lighting 
up  her  face,  and  she  slid  out  her  beautiful  hand  to  him.  The  general 
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took  it  and  pressed  it  mechanically,  his  lips  twitching  slightly.  He 
pressed  it  far  harder  than  he  meant,  for  his  feelings  were  at  tension. 
She  winced  slightly,  and  involuntarily  thrust  out  her  other  hand,  as  if 
to  relieve  his  pressure.  As  she  did  so  the  blanket  fell  away  from  her 
head  and  shoulders.  Lambert,  with  excellent  intuition,  caught  it,  and 
threw  it  across  his  arm.  Then,  quickly,  and  without  embarrassment, 
he  and  Mrs.  Townley  greeted  Greneral  Armour,  who  returned  the 
greetings  gravely,  but  in  a  singular  confidential  tone,  which  showed 
his  gratitude.  Then  he  raised  his  hat  again  to  Lali,  and  said,  ^^  Come 
and  let  me  introduce  you — to  your  husband's  mother." 

The  falling  back  of  that  blanket  had  saved  the  situation,  for  when 
the  girl  stood  without  it  in  her  buckskin  garments  there  was  a  dignitv 
in  her  bearing  which  carried  off  the  bizarre  event  There  was  timid- 
ity in  her  &ce,  and  yet  a  kind  of  pride  too,  though  she  was  only  a 
savage.  The  case,  even  at  this  critical  moment,  did  not  seem  quite 
hopeless.  When  they  came  to  Mrs.  Armour,  Lali  shrank  away  tim- 
idly from  the  look  in  the  mother's  eyes,  and,  shivering  slightly,  looked 
round  for  her  blanket.  But  Lambert  had  deftly  passed  it  on  to  the 
footman.  Presently  Mrs.  Armour  took  both  the  girFs  hands  in  hers 
(perhaps  she  did  it  because  the  eyes  of  the  public  were  on  her,  but  that 
is  neither  here  nor  there — she  did  it),  and  kissed  her  on  the  cheek. 
Then  they  moved  away  to  a  closed  carriage. 

And  that  was  the  second  act  in  Frank  Armour's  comedy  of  errors. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  FAMUiT. 

The  journey  from  Liverpool  to  Greyhope  was  passed  in  compara- 
tive silence.  The  Armours  had  a  compartment  to  themselves,  and 
they  made  the  Indian  girl  as  comfortable  as  possible,  without  self- 
consciousness,  without  any  artificial  politeness.  So  &r,  what  they  had 
done  was  a  matter  of  duty,  not  of  will ;  but  they  had  done  their  duty 
naturally  all  their  lives,  and  it  was  natural  to  them  now.  They  had 
no  personal  feelings  towards  the  girl  one  way  or  another,  as  yet.  It 
was  trying  to  them  that  people  stared  into  the  compartment  at  different 
stations.  It  presently  dawned  upon  Greneral  Armour  that  it  might  also 
be  trying  to  their  charge.  Neither  he  nor  his  wife  had  taken  into  ac- 
count the  possibility  of  the  girl  having  feelings  to  be  hurt.  But  he 
had  noticed  Lali  shrink  visibly  and  flush  slightly  when  someone  stared 
harder  than  usual ;  and  this  troubled  him.  It  opened  up  a  possibility. 
He  began  indefinitely  to  see  that  they  were  not  the  only  factors  in 
the  equation.  He  was  probably  a  little  vexed  that  he  had  not  seen  it 
before ;  for  he  wished  to  be  a  just  man.  He  was  wont  to  quote  with 
more  or  less  austerity — chiefly  the  result  of  his  professional  life — this : 

For  jastice,  all  place  a  temple,  and  all  season  summer. 

And,  man  of  war  as  he  was,  he  had  another  saying  which  was  much 
in  his  mouth ;  and  he  lived  up  to  it  with  considerable  sincerity : 
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Still  in  thy  right  hand  cany  gentle  peace, 
To  silence  enviouB  tongues. 

He  whispered  to  his  wife.  It  would  have  been  hard  to  tell  from  her 
look  what  she  thought  of  the  matter,  but  presently  she  changed  seats 
with  her  husband,  that  he  might,  by  holding  his  newspaper  at  a  certain 
angle,  shield  the  girl  from  intrusive  gazers. 

At  every  station  the  same  scene  was  enacted.  And  inquisitive 
people  must  have  been  surprised  to  see  how  monotonously  ordinary 
was  the  manner  of  the  three  white  people  in  the  compartment.  Sud- 
denly, at  a  station  near  London,  General  Armour  gave  a  start,  and 
used  a  strong  expression  under  his  breath.  Glancing  at  the  '^  Mar- 
riage" column,  he  saw  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  on  a  certain  day  of  a 
certain  month,  Francis  Gilbert,  the  son  of  General  Joseph  Armour, 
C.B.,  of  Greyhope,  Hertfordshire,  and  Cavendish  Square,  was  married 
to  Lali,  the  daughter  of  Eye-of-the-Moon,  chief  of  the  Bloods,  at  her 
father's  lodge  in  the  Saskatchewan  Valley.  This  had  been  inserted  by 
Frank  Armour's  solicitor,  according  to  his  instructions,  on  the  day  that 
the  Aphrodite  was  due  at  Liverpool.  General  Armour  did  not  at  first 
intend  to  show  this  to  his  wife,  but  on  second  thought  he  did,  because 
he  knew  she  would  eventually  come  to  know  of  it,  and  also  because 
she  saw  that  something  had  moved  him.  She  silently  reached  out  her 
band  for  the  paper.     He  handed  it  to  her,  pointing  to  the  notice. 

Mrs.  Armour  was  unhappy,  but  her  self-possession  was  admirable, 
and  she  said  nothing.  She  turned  her  face  to  the  window,  and  sat  for 
a  long  time  looking  out.  She  did  not  turn  to  the  others,  for  her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  she  did  not  dare  to  wipe  them  away,  nor 
yet  to  let  them  be  seen.  She  let  them  dry  there.  She  was  think- 
ing of  her  son,  her  favorite  son,  for  whom  she  had  been  so  ambitious, 
and  for  whom,  so  far  as  she  could,  and  retain  her  self-respect,  she  had 
delicately  intri^ed,  that  he  might  happily  and  befittingly  marry.  She 
knew  that  in  tne  matter  of  his  engagement  she  had  not  done  what  was 
best  for  him,  but  how  could  she  have  guessed  that  this  would  be  the 
result?  She  also  was  sure  that  when  the  first  flush  of  his  anger  and 
disappointment  had  passed,  and  he  came  to  view  this  thing  with  cooler 
mind,  he  would  repent  deeply — for  a  whole  lifetime.  She  was  con- 
vinced that  he  had  not  married  this  savage  for  anything  which  could 
make  marriage  endurable.  Under  the  weight  of  the  thought  she  was 
likely  to  forget  that  the  young  alien  wife  might  have  lost  terribly  in 
the  event  also. 

The  arrival  at  Euston  and  the  departure  from  St.  Pancras  were 
rather  painful  all  round,  for,  though  there  was  no  waiting  at  either 
place,  tne  appearance  of  an  Indian  girl  in  native  costume  was  un- 
common enough,  even  in  cosmopolitan  London,  to  draw  much  atten- 
tion. Besides,  the  placards  of  the  evening  papers  were  blazoned  with 
such  announcements  as  this : 

"A  Red  Indian  Girl 

Married  into 

An  English  County  Family." 
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Some  one  had  tel^raphed  particalars— distorted  partioolai 
from  Liverpool^  and  all  the  evening  sheets  had  their  portion  of  ex- 
travagance and  sensation.  G^eneral  Armour  became  a  little  more  erect 
and  austere  as  he  caught  sight  of  these  placards,  and  Mrs.  Armour 
groaned  inwardly ;  but  their  faces  were  inscrutable,  and  they  quietly 
conducted  their  charge,  minuB  her  blanket,  to  the  train  whidi  was  to 
take  them  to  St.  Albans,  and  were  soon  wheeling  homeward. 

At  Euston  they  parted  with  Lambert  and  Mrs.  Townley,  who 

auite  simply  and  conventionally  bade  good-by  to  them  and  their  Indian 
aughter-in-law.  Lali  had  grown  to  like  Mrs.  Townley,  and  when 
they  parted  she  spoke  a  few  words  quickly  in  her  own  tongue,  and 
then  immediately  was  confused,  because  she  remembered  that  she  could 
not  be  understood.  But  presently  she  said  in  halting  English  that  the 
face  of  her  white  friend  was  good,  and  she  hoped  that  she  would  oome 
one  time  and  sit  beside  her  in  her  wigwam,  for  she  would  be  sad  till  her 
husband  travelled  to  her. 

Mrs.  Townley  made  some  polite  reply  in  simple  English,  pressed 
the  girl's  hand  sympathetically,  and  hurried  away.  Before  she  parted 
from  Mr.  Lambert,  however,  she  said,  with  a  pretty  touch  of  cynicism, 
'^  I  think  I  see  Marion  Armour  listening  to  her  sister-in-law  issue  in- 
vitations to  her  wigwam.  I  am  afraid  I  should  be  rather  depressed 
myself  if  I  had  to  be  sisterly  to  a  wigwam  lady." 

"But  I  say,  Mrs.  Townley,''  rejoined  Lambert,  seriously,  as  he 
loitered  at  the  steps  of  her  carriage,  "  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  my 
lady  Wigwam — a  rather  apt  and  striking  title,  by  the  way — ^turned 
out  better  than  we  think.  She  carried  herself  rippingly  without  the 
blanket,  and  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  hand  in  my  life — but  one," 
he  added,  as  his  fingers  at  that  moment  closed  on  hers,  and  held  them 
tightly,  in  spite  of  the  indignant  little  effort  at  withdrawal.  "  She 
may  yet  be  able  to  give  them  all  points  in  dignity  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  and  pay  Master  Frank  back  in  his  own  coin.  I  do  not  see,  after 
all,  that  he  is  the  martyr." 

Lambert's  voice  got  softer,  for  he  still  held  Mrs.  Townley's  fingers, 
— the  footman  not  having  the  matter  in  his  eye, — and  then  he  spoke 
still  more  seriously  on  sentimental  afiairs  of  his  own,  in  which  he  evi- 
dently hoped  she  would  take  some  interest.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
how  far  the  case  might  have  been  pushed,  if  she  had  not  suddenly 
looked  a  little  forbidding  and  imperious.  For  even  people  of  no  nota- 
ble height,  with  soft  features,  dark-brown  eyes,  and  a  delightful  little 
laugh,  may  appear  rather  r^al  at  times.  Lambert  did  not  quite  un- 
derstand why  she  should  take  this  attitude.  If  he  had  been  as  keen 
r^arding  his  own  afiairs  of  the  affections  as  in  the  case  of  Frank 
Armour  and  his  Indian  bride,  he  had  known  that  every  woman  has 
in  her  mind  the  occasion  when  she  should  and  when  she  should  not  be 
wooed ;  and  nothing  disappoints  her  more  than  a  declaration  at  a  time 
which  is  not  her  time.  If  it  does  not  fall  out  as  she  wishes  it,  retro- 
spect, a  dear  thing  to  a  woman,  is  spoiled.  Many  a  man  has  been  sent 
to  the  right-about  because  he  has  ventured  his  proposal  at  the  wrong 
time.  What  would  have  occurred  to  Lambert  it  is  hard  to  tell ;  but 
he  saw  that  something  was  wrong,  and  stopped  in  time. 
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When  Greneral  Armour  and  his  party  reached  Greyhope  it  was  ]ate 
in  the  evening.  The  girl  seemed  tired  and  confused  by  the  events  of 
the  day,  and  did  as  she  was  directed  indifferently^  limply.  But  when 
they  entered  the  gates  of  Greyhope  and  travelled  up  the  long  avenue 
of  limes,  she  looked  round  her  somewhat  eagerly,  and  drew  a  lone 
sigh,  maybe  of  relief  or  pleasure.  She  presently  stretched  out  a  hand 
almost  caressingly  to  the  thick  trees  and  the  grass,  and  said  aloud, 
^^  Oh,  the  beautiful  trees  and  the  lone  grass !"  There  was  a  whirr  of 
birds'  wings  among  the  branches,  and  then,  presently,  there  rose  from 
a  distance  the  sweet  gurgling  whistle  of  the  nightingale.  A  smile  as 
of  reminiscence  crossed  her  face.  Then  she  said  as  if  to  herself,  '^  It 
is  the  same.  I  shall  not  die.  I  hear  the  birds'  wings,  and  one  is 
singing.  It  is  pleasant  to  sleep  in  the  long  grass  when  the  nights  are 
summer,  and  to  hang  your  cradle  in  the  trees.'' 

She  had  asked  for  her  own  blanket,  refusing  a  rug,  when  they  left 
St.  Albans,  and  it  had  been  given  to  her.  She  drew  it  about  her  now 
with  a  feeling  of  comfort,  and  seemed  to  lose  the  horrible  sense  of 
strangeness  which  had  almost  convulsed  her  when  she  was  put  into  the 
carriage  at  the  railway-station.  Her  reserve  had  hidden  much  of  what 
she  really  felt ;  but  the  drive  through  the  limes  had  shown  General 
Armour  and  his  wife  that  they  had  to  do  with  a  nature  having  capaci- 
ties for  sensitive  feeling;  which,  it  is  sometimes  thought,  is  only  the 
prerogative  of  certain  well-bred  civilizations. 

But  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  yet,  or  for  many  a  day,  feel 
any  sense  of  kinsnip  with  this  aboriginal  girl.  Presently  the  carriage 
drew  up  to  the  door-way,  which  was  instantly  open  to  them.  A  broad 
belt  of  light  streamed  out  upon  the  stone  steps.  Far  back  in  the  hall 
stood  Marion,  one  hand  upon  the  balustrade  of  the  staircase,  the  other 
tightly  held  at  her  side,  as  if  to  nerve  herself  for  the  meeting.  The 
eyes  of  the  Indian  girl  pierced  the  light,  and,  as  if  by  a  strange  instinct, 
found  those  of  Marion,  even  before  she  left  the  carriage.  Lali  felt 
vaguely  that  here  was  her  possible  enemy.  As  she  stepped  out  of  the 
carriage.  General  Armour's  hand  under  her  elbow  to  a&sist  her,  she  drew 
her  blanket  something  more  closely  about  her,  and  so  proceeded  up  the 
steps.  The  composure  of  the  servants  was,  in  the  circumstances,  re- 
markable. It  needed  to  have  been,  for  the  courage  displayed  by  Lali's 
two  new  guardians  during  the  day  almost  falter^  at  the  threshold  of 
their  own  home.  4"y  sign  of  surprise  or  amusement  on  the  part  of  the 
domestics  would  have  eiven  them  some  painful  moments  subsequently. 
But  all  was  perfectly  decorous.  Marion  still  stood  motionless,  almost 
dazed.  The  group  advanced  into  the  hall,  and  there  paused,  as  if 
waiting  for  her. 

At  that  moment  Richard  came  out  of  the  study  at  her  right  hand, 
took  her  arm,  and  said,  quietly,  '^  Come  along,  Marion ;  let  us  be  as 
brave  as  our  father  and  mother." 

She  gave  a  hard  little  easp  and  seemed  to  awake  as  from  a  dream. 
She  quickly  glided  forward  ahead  of  him,  kissed  her  mother  and  father 
almost  abruptly,  then  turned  to  the  young  wife  with  a  scrutinizing  eye. 
^'  Marion,"  said  her  father,  ^'  this  is  your  sister."  Marion  stood  hesi- 
tating, confused. 
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"  Marion,  dear/'  repeated  her  mother,  oeremoniously,  "  this  is  yoar 
brother's  wife. — Lali,  this  is  your  husband's  sister,  Marion." 

Mackenzie  translated  the  words  swiftly  to  the  girl,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  wide.  Then  in  a  low  voice  she  said  in  English,  '^  Yes,  Marion, 
Hawr 

It  is  probable  that  neither  Marion  nor  any  one  present  knew  quite 
the  meaning  of  How^  save  Richard,  and  he  could  not  suppress  a  smile, 
it  sounded  so  absurd  and  aboriginal.  But  at  this  exclamation  Marion 
once  more  came  to  herself.  She  could  not  possibly  go  so  far  as  her 
mother  did  at  the  dock,  and  kiss  this  savage,  but,  with  a  rather  sudden 
grasp  of  the  hand,  she  said,  a  little  hysterically, — for  her  brain  was 
going  round  like  a  wheel, — "  Wo- won't  you  let  me  take  your  blanket?" 
and  forthwith  laid  hold  of  it  with  tremulous  politeness. 

The  question  sounded,  for  the  instant,  so  ludicrous  to  Richard  that, 
in  spite  of  the  distressing  situation,  he  had  to  choke  back  a  laugh. 
Years  afterwards,  if  he  wished  for  any  momentary  revenge  upon 
Marion  (and  he  had  a  keen  sense  of  wordy  retaliation),  he  simply  said, 
"  Wo-won't  you  let  me  take  your  blanket  ?" 

Of  course  the  Indian  girl  did  not  understand,  but  she  submitted  to 
the  removal  of  this  uncommon  mantle,  and  stood  forth  a  less  trying 
sight  to  Marion's  eyes ;  for,  as  we  said  before,  her  buckskin  costume 
set  off  softly  the  good  outlines  of  her  form. 

The  Indian  girl's  eyes  wandered  from  Marion  to  Richard.  They 
wandered  from  anxiety,  doubt,  and  a  bitter  kind  of  reserve,  to  cordi- 
ality, sympathy,  and  a  grave  kind  of  humor.  Instantly  the  girl  knew 
that  she  had  in  eccentric  Richard  Armour  a  frank  friend.  Unlike  as 
he  was  to  his  brother,  there  was  still  in  their  eyes  the  same  friendliness 
and  humanity.  That  is,  it  was  the  same  look  that  Frank  carried  when 
he  first  came  to  her  father's  lodge. 

Richard  held  out  his  hand  with  a  cordial  little  laugh,  and  said, 
"  Ah,  ah,  very  glad,  very  glad  !  Just  in  time  for  supper.  Come 
along.  How  is  Frank,  eh  ?  how  is  Frank  ?  Just  so ;  just  so ;  pleasant 
journey,  I  suppose !"  He  shook  her  hand  warmly  three  or  four  times, 
and,  as  he  held  it,  placed  his  left  hand  over  it  and  patted  it  patri- 
archally,  as  was  his  custom  with  all  the  children  and  all  the  old  ladies 
that  he  knew. 

**  Richard,"  said  his  mother,  in  a  studiously  neutral  voice,  "  you 
might  see  about  the  wine." 

Then  Richard  appeared  to  recover  himself,  and  did  as  he  was  re- 
quested, but  not  until  his  brother's  wife  had  said  to  him  in  English 
as  they  courteously  drew  her  towards  the  staircase,  "  Oh,  my  brother, 
Richard,  Hcyw  /" 

But  the  first  strain  and  suspense  were  now  over  for  the  family,  and 
it  is  probable  that  never  had  they  felt  such  relief  as  when  they  sat 
down  behind  closed  doors  in  their  own  rooms  for  a  short  respite,  while 
the  Indian  girl  was  closeted  alone  with  Mackenzie  and  a  trusted  maid, 
in  what  she  called  her  wigwam. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

AN  AWKWABD  HALF^HOUB. 

It  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that  the  matter  had  become  notorious. 
Otherwise  the  Armours  had  lived  in  that  unpleasant  condition  of  being 
constantly  **  discovered."  It  was  simply  a  case  of  aiming  at  absolute 
secrecy,  which  had  been  frustrated  by  Frank  himself,  or  bold  and  un- 
embarrassed acknowledgment  and  an  attempt  to  carry  things  off  with 
a  high  hand.  The  latter  course  was  the  only  one  possible.  It  had 
originally  been  Richard's  idea,  appropriated  by  General  Armour,  and 
accepted  by  Mrs.  Armour  and  Marion  with  what  grace  was  possible. 
The  publication  of  the  event  prepared  their  friends,  and  precluded  the 
necessity  for  reserve.  What  the  friends  did  not  know  was  whether 
they  ought  or  ought  not  to  commiserate  the  Armours.  It  was  a  difficult 
position.  A  death,  an  accident,  a  lost  reputation,  would  have  been 
easy  to  them;  concerning  these  there  could  be  no  doubt.  But  an 
Indian  daughter-in-law,  a  person  in  moccasins,  was  scarcely  a  thing 
to  be  congratulated  upon ;  and  yet  sympathy  and  consolation  might 
be  much  misplaced :  no  one  could  tell  how  the  Armours  would  take 
it.  For  even  their  closest  acquaintances  knew  what  kind  of  delicate 
hauteur  was  possible  to  them.  Even  the  '^ 'centric''  Richard,  who 
visited  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  carrying  soup  and  luxuries  of  many 
kinds,  accompanying  them  with  the  most  wholesome  advice  a  single 
man  ever  gave  to  families  and  the  heads  of  families,  whose  laugh  was 
80  cheery  and  spontaneous, — and  face  so  uncommonly  grave  and  sad 
at  times, — had  a  &culty  for  manner.  With  astonishing  suddenness 
he  could  raise  insurmountable  barriers ;  and  people,  not  of  his  order, 
who  occasionally  presumed  on  his  simplicity  of  life  and  habits,  found 
themselves  put  distinctly  ill  at  ease  by  a  quiet  curious  look  in  bis  eye. 
No  man  was  ever  more  the  recluse  and  at  the  same  time  the  man  of 
the  world.  He  had  had  his  bitter  little  comedy  of  life,  but  it  was 
different  from  that  of  his  brother  Frank.  It  was  buried  very  deep ; 
not  one  of  his  family  knew  of  it :  Edward  Lambert,  and  one  or  two 
others  who  had  good  reason  never  to  speak  of  it,  were  the  only  persons 
possessing  his  secret 

But  all  England  knew  of  Frank's  m^aUiance,  And  the  question 
was,  what  would  people  do?  They  very  properly  did  nothing  at  first. 
They  waited  to  see  now  the  Armours  would  act ;  they  did  not  con- 
gratulate ;  they  did  not  console ;  that  was  lefl  to  those  papers  which 
chanced  to  resent  General  Armour's  politics,  and  those  others  which 
were  emotional  and  sensational  on  every  subject, — particularly  so  where 
women  were  concerned. 

It  was  the  banning  of  the  season,  but  the  Armours  had  decided 
that  they  would  not  go  to  town.  That  is,  the  general  and  his  wife 
were  not  eoing.  They  felt  that  they  ought  to  be  at  Greyhope  with 
their  daughter-in-law, — which  was  to  their  credit  Hoarding  Marion 
they  had  nothing  to  say.  Mrs.  Armour  inclined  to  her  goine  to  town 
for  the  season,  to  visit  Mrs.  Townley,  who  had  thoughtfully  written 
to  her,  saying  that  she  was  very  lonely,  and  begging  Mrs.  Armour  to 
let  her  come,  if  she  would.    She  said  that  of  course  Marion  would  see 
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much  of  her  people  in  town  just  the  same.  Mrs.  Townlej  was  a  very 
clever  and  tactful  woman.  She  guessed  that  General  Armour  and  his 
wife  were  not  likely  to  come  to  town,  but  that  must  not  appear,  and  the 
invitation  should  be  on  a  different  basis^ — as  it  was. 

It  is  probable  that  Marion  saw  through  the  delicate  plot,  but  that 
did  not  make  her  like  Mrs.  Townley  less.  These  little  pieces  of  art 
make  life  possible ;  these  tender  fictions ! 

Marion  was,  however,  not  in  good  humor;  she  was  nervous  and  a 
little  petulant  She  had  a  high-strung  temperament,  a  sensitive  per- 
ception of  the  fitness  of  things,  and  a  horror  of  what  was  gauche;  and 
she  would,  in  brief,  make  a  rather  austere  person,  if  the  lines  of  life 
did  not  run  in  her  favor.  She  had  something  of  Frank's  impulsive- 
ness and  temper ;  it  would  have  been  a  great  blessing  to  her  if  she  had 
had  a  portion  of  Richard's  philosophical  humor  also.  She  was  at  a 
point  of  tension — her  mother  and  Kichard  could  see  that  She  was 
anxious — though,  for  the  world,  she  would  not  have  had  it  thought  so 
— r^arding  Captain  Vidall.  She  had  never  cared  for  anybocy^  but 
him ;  it  was  possible  she  never  would.  But  he  did  not  know  this,  and 
she  was  not  absolutely  sure  that  his  evident  but  as  yet  informal  love 
would  stand  this  strain, — which  shows  how  people  very  honorable  and 
perfect-minded  in  themselves  may  allow  a  large  margin  to  other  people 
who  are  presumably  honorable  and  perfect-minded  also.  There  was 
no  engagement  between  them,  and  he  was  not  bound  in  any  way,  and 
could,  therefore,  without  slashing  the  hem  of  the  code,  retire  without 
any  apology ;  but  they  had  had  that  unspoken  understanding  which 
most  people  who  love  each  other  show  even  before  a  word  of  declara- 
tion has  passed  their  lips.  If  he  withdrew  because  of  this  scandal 
there  might  be  some  awkward  hours  for  Frank  Armour's  wife  at 
Greyhope ;  but,  more  than  that,  there  would  be  a  very  hard-hearted 
young  lady  to  play  her  part  in  the  deceitful  world ;  she  would  be  as 
merciless  as  she  could  be.  Naturally,  being  young,  she  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  the  event,  and  brooded  on  it.  It  was  different  with 
her  father  and  mother.  They  were  shocked  and  indignant  at  first,  but 
when  the  first  scene  had  been  faced  they  began  to  make  the  best  of 
things  all  round.  That  is,  they  proceeded  at  once  to  turn  the  North 
American  Indian  into  a  European;  a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty. 
A  ^verness  was  discussed ;  but  Greneral  Armour  did  not  like  the  idea, 
and  ,  Kichard  oppased  it  heartily.  She  must  be  taught  English  and 
educated,  and  made  possible  '^  in  Christian  clothing,"  as  Mrs.  Armour 
put  it.  Of  the  education  they  almost  despaired, — all  save  Richard ; 
time,  instruction,  vanity,  and  a  dress-maker  might  do  much  as  to  the 
other. 

The  evening  of  her  arrival,  Lali  would  not,  with  any  urging,  put 
on  clothes  of  Idarion's  which  had  been  sent  in  to  her.  And  the  next 
morning  it  was  still  the  same.  She  came  into  the  break&st-room 
dressed  still  in  buckskin  and  moccasins,  and  though  the  grease  had  been 
taken  out  of  her  hair  it  was  still  combed  flat.  Mrs.  Armour  had  tried 
to  influence  her  through  Mackenzie,  but  to  no  purpose.  She  was 
placidly  stubborn.  It  had  been  unwisely  told  her  by  Mackenzie  that 
they  were  Marion's  clothes.     They  scarcely  took  in  the  fact  that  the 
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girl  had  pride,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  and  a  obieftaiDess 
heiself,  and  that  it  was  far  from  happy  to  offer  her  Marion's  clothes 
to  wear. 

Now,  Richard,  when  he  was  a  lad,  had  been  on  a  journey  to  the 
South  Seas,  and  had  learned  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  native 
mind,  and  he  did  not  suppose  that  American  Indians  differed  very 
much  from  certain  well-bred  Polynesians  in  little  matters  of  form  and 
good  taste.  When  his  mother  told  him  what  had  occurred  before  Lali 
entered  the  break&st-room,  he  went  directly  to  what  he  believed  was 
the  cause,  and  advised  tact  with  conciliation.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  Lali  was  something  taller  than  Marion,  and  that  she  might  be 
possessed  of  that  general  trait  of  humanity, — vanity.  Mrs.  Armour 
had  not  yet  mt  us^  to  thinking  of  tlie  girl  in  another  manner  than  an 
intrusive  bemg  of  a  lower  order,  who  was  there  to  try  their  patience, 
but  also  to  do  their  bidding.  She  had  yet  to  grasp  the  fact  that, 
being  her  son's  wife,  she  must  have,  therefore,  a  position  in  the 
house,  exercising  a  certain  authority  over  the  servants,  who,  to  Mrs. 
Armour,  at  first  seemed  of  superior  stuff.  But  Richard  said  to  her, 
**  Mother,  I  fancy  you  don't  auite  grasp  the  position.  The  girl  is  the 
daughter  of  a  chief,  and  the  descendant  of  a  family  of  chiefs,  perhaps, 
through  many  generations.  In  her  own  land  she  has  been  used  to 
respect,  and  has  been  looked  up  to  prettygenerally.  Her  garments  are, 
I  rancy,  considered  very  smart  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Country ;  and  a 
finely-decorated  blanket  like  hers  is  expensive  up  there.  You  see,  we 
have  to  take  the  thing  by  comparison  :  so  please  give  the  girl  a  chance." 

And  Mrs.  Armour  answered  wearily,  ^'  I  suppose  you  are  right, 
Richard ;  you  generally  are  in  the  end,  though  why  you  should  be  I 
do  not  know,  for  you  never  see  anjrthing  of  the  world  any  more,  and 
you  moon  about  amone  the  cottagers.  I  suppose  it's  your  native  sense 
and  the  books  you  read." 

Richard  laughed  softly,  but  there  was  a  queer  ring  in  the  laugh,  and 
he  came  over  stumbliugly  and  put  his  arm  round  his  mother's  shoulder. 
^'  Never  mind  how  I  eet  such  sense  as  I  have,  mother ;  I  have  so  much 
time  to  think,  it  would  be  a  wonder  if  I  hadn't  some.  But  I  think 
we  had  better  try  to  study  her,  and  coax  her  along,  and  not  fob  her  off 
as  a  very  inferior  person,  or  we  shall  have  our  hands  full  in  earnest. 
My  opinion  is,  she  has  got  that  which  will  save  her  and  us  too, — a  very 
high  spirit,  which  only  needs  opportunity  to  develop  into  a  remarkable 
thing ;  and,  take  my  word  for  it,  mother,  if  we  treat  her  as  a  chief- 
tainess,  or  princess,  or  whatever  she  is,  and  not  simply  as  a  dusky  per- 
son, we  shall  come  off  better  and  she  will  come  on  better  in  the  long 
run. — She  is  not  darker  than  a  Spaniard,  anyhow." 

At  this  point  Marion  entered  the  room,  and  her  mother  rehearsed 
briefly  to  her  what  their  talk  had  been.  Marion  had  had  little  sleep, 
and  she  only  lifted  her  eyebrows  at  them  at  first.  She  was  in  little 
mood  for  conciliation.  She  remembered  all  at  once  that  at  supper  the 
evening  before  her  sister-in-law  had  said  How  I  to  the  butler,  and  had 
eaten  the  mayonnaise  with  a  dessert-spoon.  But  presently,  because  she 
saw  they  waited  for  her  to  speak,  she  said,  with  a  little  flutter  of 
maliciousness,  "  Wouldn't  it  be  well  for  Richard — he  has  plenty  of 
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time^  and  we  are  also  likely  to  have  it  uow — to  put  us  all  throagh  a 
course  of  iDstniction  for  the  trainiDg  of  ehieftainesses  ?  And  when 
do  you  think  she  will  be  ready  for  a  drawing-room — Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria's,  or  ours  ?*' 

**  Marion !"  said  Mrs.  Armour,  severely  ;  but  Richard  came  round 
to  her,  and  with  his  fresh  child-like  humor  put  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  and  added,  "  Marion,  I'd  be  willing  to  bet  (if  I  were  in  the 
habit  of  betting)  my  shaky  old  pins  here  against  a  lock  of  your  hair 
that  you  may  present  her  at  any  drawing-room — ours  or  Queen  Vic- 
toria's— in  two  years,  if  we  go  at  it  right ;  and  it  would  serve  Master 
Frank  very  well  if  we  turned  her  out  something  after  all !" 

Mrs.  Armour  said  almost  eagerly,  '^  I  wish  it  were  only  possible, 
Richard.  And  what  you  say  is  true,  I  suppose,  that  she  is  of  rank  in 
her  own  country,  whatever  value  that  may  have  f 

Richard  saw  his  advantage.  ''  Well,  mother,''  he  said,  ''  a  chief- 
tainess  is  a  chieftainess,  and  I  don't  know  but  to  announce  her  as  such, 
and '' 

"  And  be  proud  of  it,  as  it  were,"  put  in  Marion,  "  and  pose  her, 
and  make  her  a  prize, — a  Pocahontas,  wasn't  it  ? — and  go  on  pretend- 
ing world  without  end !"  Marion's  voice  was  still  slightly  grating, 
but  there  was  in  it  too  a  faint  sound  of  hope.  '^  Perhaps,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  Richard  is  right." 

At  this  point  the  door  opened  and  Lali  entered,  shown  in  by 
Colviu,  her  newly-appointed  maid,  and  followed  by  Mackenzie,  and,  as 
we  said,  dressed  still  in  her  heathenish  garments.  She  had  a  strong 
sense  of  dignity,  for  she  stood  still  and  waited.  Perhaps  nothing 
could  have  impressed  Marion  more.  Had  Lali  been  subservient 
simply,  an  entirely  passive  unintelligent  creature,  she  would  probably 
have  tyrannized  over  her  in  a  soft  persistent  fashion  and  despised  her 
generally.  But  Mrs.  Armour  and  Marion  saw  that  this  stranger 
might  become  very  troublesome  indeed,  if  her  temper  were  to  have 
play.  They  were  aware  of  capacities  for  passion  in  those  dark  eyes, 
so  musing  yet  so  active  in  expression,  which  moved  swiftly  from  one 
abject  to  another  and  then  suddenly  became  resolute. 

Both  mother  and  daughter  came  forward,  and  held  out  their  hands, 
wishing  her  a  pleasant  good-morning,  and  were  followed  by  Richard, 
and  immediately  by  General  Armour,  who  had  entered  soon  after  her. 
She  had  been  keen  enough  to  read  (if  a  little  vaguely)  behind  the 
scenes,  and  her  mind  was  wakening  slowly  to  the  peculiarity  of  the 
position  she  occupied.  The  place  awed  her,  and  had  broken  her  rest  by 
perplexing  her  mind,  and  she  sat  down  to  the  breakfast- table  with  a 
strange  hunted  look  in  her  face.  But  opposite  to  her  was  a  window 
opening  to  the  ground,  and  beyond  it  were  tne  limes  and  beeches  and  a 
wide  perfect  sward,  and  far  away  a  little  lake,  on  which  swans  and  wild 
fowl  fluttered.  Presently,  as  she  sat  silent,  eating  little,  her  eyes  lifted 
to  the  window.  They  flashed  instantly,  her  face  lighted  up  with  a 
weird  kind  of  charm,  and  suddenly  she  got  to  her  feet  with  Indian  ex- 
clamations on  her  lips,  and,  as  if  unconscious  of  them  all,  went  swiftly 
to  the  window  and  out  of  it,  waving  her  hands  up  and  down  once  or 
twice  to  the  trees  and  the  sunlight 
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"  What  did  she  say  ?"  said  Mrs.  Armour,  rising  with  the  others. 

"  She  said/'  replied  Mackenzie,  as  she  hurried  towards  the  window, 
^*  that  they  were  her  beautiful  woods,  and  there  were  wild  birds  flying 
and  swimming  in  the  water,  as  in  her  own  country." 

By  this  time  all  were  at  the  window,  Kichard  arrivine  last,  and  the 
Indian  girl  turned  on  them,  her  body  all  quivering  with  excitement, 
laughed  a  low  bird-like  laugh,  and  then,  clapping  her  hands  above  her 
head,  she  swung  round  and  ran  like  a  deer  towards  the  lake,  shaking 
her  head  back  as  an  animal  does  when  fleeing  from  his  pursuers.  She 
would  scarcely  have  been  recognized  as  the  same  placid,  speechless 
woman  in  a  blanket  who  sat  with  folded  hands  day  after  day  on  the 
Aphrodite. 

The  watchers  turned  and  looked  at  each  other  in  wonder.  Truly, 
their  task  of  civilizing  a  savage  would  not  lack  in  interest.  The  old 
general  was  better  pleased,  however,  at  this  display  of  activity  and  ex- 
citement than  at  yesterday's  taciturnity.  He  loved  spirit,  even  if  it 
had  to  be  subdued,  and  he  thought  on  the  instant  that  he  might  possi- 
bly come  to  look  upon  the  fair  savage  as  an  actual  and  not  a  nominal 
daughter-in-law.  He  had  a  keen  appreciation  of  courage,  and  he 
thought  he  saw  in  her  &ce,  as  she  turned  upon  them,  a  look  of  defiance 
or  daring,  and  nothing  could  have  got  at  his  nature  quicker.  If  the 
case  had  not  been  so  near  to  his  own  hearth-stone  he  would  have 
chuckled.  As  it  was,  he  said  good-humoredly  that  Mackenzie  and 
Marion  should  go  and  bring  her  back.  But  Mackenzie  was  already 
at  that  duty.  Mrs.  Armour  had  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  send  for 
Colvin,  but  presently,  when  the  general  spoke,  she  thought  it  better 
that  Marion  should  go,  and  counselled  returning  to  breakfast  and  not 
making  the  matter  of  too  much  importance.  This  they  did,  Richard 
very  reluctantly,  while  Marion,  rather  pleased  than  not  at  the  spirit 
shown  by  the  strange  girl,  ran  away  over  the  grass  towards  the  lake, 
where  Lali  had  now  stopped.  There  was  a  little  bridge  at  one  point 
where  the  lake  narrowed,  and  Lali,  evidently  seeing  it  all  at  once, 
went  towards  it,  and  ran  up  on  it,  standing  poised  above  the  water 
about  the  middle  of  it.  For  an  instant  an  unpleasant  possibility  came 
into  Marion's  mind  :  suppose  the  excited  girl  intended  suicide !     She 

shivered  as  she  thought  of  it,  and  yet 1    She  put  ihai  horribly  cruel 

and  selfish  thoughWaway  from  her  with  an  indignant  word  at  herself  I 
She  had  passed  Mackenzie,  and  came  first  to  the  lake.  Here  she 
slackened,  and  waved  her  hand  playfully  to  the  girl,  so  as  not  to 
frighten  her, — and  then  with  a  forced  laugh  came  up  panting  on  the 
bridge,  and  was  presently  by  Lali's  side.  Lali  eyed  her  a  little 
furtively,  but,  seeing  that  Marion  was  much  inclined  to  be  pleasant, 
she  nodded  to  her,  said  some  Indian  words  hastily,  and  spread  out  her 
hands  towards  the  water.  As  she  did  so,  Marion  noticed  again  the 
beauty  of  those  hands  and  the  graceful  character  of  the  gesture,  so 
much  so  that  she  forgot  the  flat  hair,  and  the  unstayed  body,  and  the 
rather  broad  feet,  and  the  delicate  duskiness,  which  had  so  worked 
upon  her  in  imagination  and  in  fact  the  evening  before.  She  put  her 
hand  kindly  on  that  long  slim  hand  stretched  out  beside  her,  and, 
because  she  knew  not  what  else  to  speak,  and  because  the  tongue  is 
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very  perverse  at  times, — saying  the  opposite  of  what  is  expected, — she 
herself  blundered  out  '^  How  I  How  I  Lali/' 

Perhaps  Lali  was  as  much  surprised  at  the  remark  as  Marion  her- 
self, and  certainly  very  much  more  delighted.  The  sound  of  those 
familiar  words,  spoken  by  accident  as  they  were,  opened  the  way  to  a 
better  understanding,  as  nothing  else  could  possibly  have  done.  Marion 
was  annoyed  with  herself,  and  yet  amused  too.  If  her  mind  had  been 
perfectly  assured  regarding  Captain  Vidall,  it  is  probable  that  then 
and  there  a  peculiar,  a  genial,  comradeship  would  have  been  formed. 
As  it  was,  Marion  found  this  little  event  more  endurable  than  she 
expected.  She  also  found  that  Lali,  when  she  laughed  in  pleasant  ao- 
knowledgment  of  that  How  !  had  remarkably  white  and  regular  teeth. 
Indeed,  Marion  Armour  begau  to  discover  some  estimable  points  in 
the  appearance  of  her  savage  sister-in-law.  Marion  remarked  to  her- 
self that  Lali  might  be  a  rather  striking  person,  if  she  were  dressed, 
as  her  mother  said,  in  Christian  garments,  could  speak  the  English 
language  well — and  was  somebody  else's  sister-in-law. 

At  this  point  Mackenzie  came  breathlessly  to  the  bridge,  and  called 
out  a  little  sharply  to  Lali,  rebuking  her.  In  this  Mackenzie  made 
a  mistake ;  for  not  only  did  Lali  draw  herself  up  with  considerable 
dignity,  but  Marion,  noticing  the  masterful  nature  of  the  tone,  instantly 
said,  '^  Mackenzie,  you  must  remember  that  you  are  speaking  to  Mrs. 
Francis  Armour,  and  that  her  position  in  General  Armour's  house  is 
the  same  as  mine.  I  hope  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  more, 
Mackenzie." 

Mackenzie  flushed.  She  was  a  sensible  woman,  she  knew  that  she 
had  done  wrong,  and  she  said  very  promptly,  **  I  am  very  sorry,  miss ; 
I  was  flustered,  and  I  expect  I  haven't  got  used  to  speaking  to — ^to 
Mrs.  Armour  as  I'll  be  sure  to  do  in  the  future."  ^ 

As  she  spoke,  two  or  three  deer  came  trotting  out  of  the  beeches  down 
to  the  lake  side.  If  Lali  was  pleased  and  excited  before,  she  was  over- 
whelmed now.  Her  breath  came  in  quick  little  gasps;  she  laughed; 
she  tossed  her  hands;  she  seemed  to  become  dizzy  with  delight;  and 
presently,  as  if  this  new  link  with,  and  reminder  of,  her  past,  had 
moved  her  as  one  little  expects  a  savage  heart  is  moved,  two  tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes,  then  slid  down  her  cheek  unheeded,  and  dried 
there  in  the  sunlight,  as  she  still  gazed  at  the  deer.  Marion,  at  first 
surprised,  was  now  touched,  as  she  could  not  have  thought  it  possible 
concerning  this  wild  creature,  and  her  hand  went  out  and  caught  Lali's 
gently.  At  this  genuine  act  of  sympathy,  instinctively  felt  by  Lali, 
— the  stranger  in  a  strange  land,  husbanded  and  yet  a  widow, — there 
came  a  flood  of  tears,  and,  dropping  on  her  knees,  she  leaned  against 
the  low  railing  of  the  bridge  and  wept  silently.  So  passionless  was 
her  grief  it  seemed  the  more  pathetic,  and  Marion  dropped  on  her 
knees  beside  her,  put  her  arm  round  her  shoulder,  and  said,  ^^  Poor 
girl !     Poor  girl !" 

At  that  Lali  caught  her  hand,  and  held  it,  repeating  after  her  the 
words,  "  Poor  girl !     Poor  girl !" 

She  did  not  quite  understand  them,  but  she  remembered  that  once 
just  before  she  parted  from  her  huslmnd  at  the  Great  Lakes  he  had 
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said  those  very  words.  If  the  &te8  had  apparently  eiven  things  into 
Frank  Armour's  hands  when  he  sacrificed  this  girl  to  his  revenge, 
they  were  evidently  inclined  to  play  a  game  which  would  eventually 
defeat  his  purpose,  wicked  as  it  had  l^n  in  effect  if  not  in  absolute 
motive.  What  the  end  of  this  attempt  to  engraft  the  Indian  girl 
upon  the  strictest  convention  of  English  social  life  would  have  been 
had  her  introduction  not  been  fit  Greyhope,  where  faint  likenesses  to 
her  past  surrounded  her,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture.  But,  from  present 
appearances,  it  would  seem  that  Richard  Armour  was  not  wholly  a 
false  prophet ;  for  the  savage  had  shown  herself  that  morning  to  pos- 
sess, in  their  crudeness,  some  striking  qualities  of  character.  Given 
character,  many  things  are  possible,  even  to  those  who  are  not  of  the 
elect. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  better  things.  Lali  seemed  to  the 
Armours  not  quite  so  impossible  now.  Had  she  been  of  the  very 
common  order  of  Indian  "  pure  and  simple,*'  the  task  had  resolved 
itself  into  making  a  common  savage  into  a  very  common  European. 
But,  whatever  Lali  was,  it  was  abundantly  evident  that  she  must  .be 
reckoned  with  at  all  points,  and  that  she  was  more  likely  to  become  a 
very  startling  figure  in  the  Armour  household  than  a  mere  encumbrance 
to  be  blushed  for,  whose  eternal  absence  were  preferable  to  her  company. 

Years  after  that  first  morning  Marion  caught  herself  shuddering  at 
the  thought  that  came  to  her  when  she  saw  Lali  hovering  on  the 
bridge.  Whatever  Marion's  faults  were,  she  had  a  fine  dislike  of  any- 
thing that  seemed  unfair.  She  had  not  ridden  to  hounds  for  nothing. 
She  had  at  heart  the  sportsman's  instinct  It  was  upon  this  basis, 
indeed,  that  Richard  appealed  to  her  in  the  first  trying  days  of  Lali's 
life  among  them.  To  oppose  your  will  to  Marion  on  the  basis  of 
superior  knowledge  was  only  to  turn  her  into  a  rebel;  and  a  very 
effective  rebel  she  made ;  for  she  had  a  pretty  gift  at  the  retort  cour- 
teous, and  she  could  take  as  much,  and  as  well,  as  she  gave.  She  re- 
belled at  first  at  assisting  in  Lali's  education,  though  by  fits  and  starts 
she  would  teach  her  English  words,  and  help  her  to  form  long  sen- 
tences, and  was,  on  the  whole,  quite  patient.  But  Lali's  real  instructors 
were  Mrs.  Armour  and  Richard ;  her  best,  Richard. 

The  first  few  days  she  made  but  little  progress,  for  everything  was 
strange  to  her,  and  things  made  her  giddy, — the  servants,  the  formal 
routine,  the  handsome  furnishings,  Marion's  music,  the  great  house,  the 
many  precise  personal  duties  set  for  her,  to  be  got  through  at  stated 
•  times,  and  Mrs.  Armour's  rather  grand  manner.  But  there  was  the 
relief  to  this,  else  the  girl  had  pined  terribly  for  her  native  woods  and 
prairies ;  this  was  the  park,  the  deer,  the  lake,  the  hares  and  birds. 
While  she  sat  saying  over  after  Mrs.  Armour  words  and  phrases  in 
English,  or  was  being  shown  how  she  must  put  on  and  wear  the 
clothes  which  a  dress-maker  from  Regent  Street  had  been  brought  to 
make,  her  eyes  would  wander  dreamily  to  the  trees  and  the  lake  and 
the  grass.  They  soon  discovered  that  she  would  pay  no  attention  and 
was  straightway  diflScult  to  teach  if  she  was  not  placed  where  she 
could  look  out  on  the  park.  They  had  no  choice,  for  though  her  re- 
sistance was  never  active  it  was  nevertheless  effective. 
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PreseDtlj  she  got  on  very  swiftly  with  Bichard.  For  he,  with  in- 
stioct  worthy  of  a  woman,  turned  their  leseons  upon  her  own  country 
and  Frank.  This  ooet  him  something,  but  it  liad  its  reward.  There 
was  no  more  listlessness.  Previously  Frank's  name  had  scarcely  heext 
spoken  to  her.  Mrs.  Armour  would  have  hours  of  hesitation  and  im- 
potent regret  before  she  brought  herself  to  speak  of  her  son  to  his  In- 
dian wife.  Marion  tried  to  do  it  a  few  times  and  failed ;  the  general 
did  it  with  rather  a  forced  voice  and  manner,  because  he  saw  that  his 
wife  was  very  tender  upon  the  point  But  Richard,  who  never  knew 
self-consciousness,  spoke  freely  of  Frank  when  he  spoke  at  all ;  and  it 
was  seeing  Lali's  eyes  brighten  and  her  look  earnestly  fixed  on  him 
when  he  chanced  to  mention  Frank's  name,  that  determined  him  on 
his  new  method  of  instruction.  It  had  its  dangers,  but  he  had  calcu- 
lated them  all.  The  girl  must  be  educated  at  all  costs.  The  soon^ 
that  occurred  the  sooner  would  she  see  her  own  position  and  try  to 
adapt  herself  to  her  responsibilities,  and  &oe  the  real  state  of  her  hus- 
band's attitude  towards  ner. 

He  succeeded  admirably.  Striving  to  tell  him  about  her  past  life, 
and  ready  to  talk  endlessly  about  her  husband,  of  his  prowess  in  the 
hunt,  of  his  strength  and  beauty,  she  also  strove  to  find  English  words 
for  tiie  purpose,  and  Richard  supplied  them  with  uncommon  willing- 
ness. He  humored  her  so  far  as  to  learn  many  Indian  words  and 
[)hrases,  but  he  was  chary  of  his  use  of  them,  and  tried  hard  to  make 
ler  appreciative  of  her  new  life  and  surroundings.  He  watched  her 
wakine  slowly  to  an  understanding  of  the  life,  and  of  all  that  it  in- 
volved. It  gave  him  a  kind  of  fear,  too,  because  she  was  sensitive, 
and  there  was  the  possible  danger  of  her  growing  disheartened  or  des- 
perate, and  doing  some  mad  thing  in  the  hour  that  she  wakened  to  the 
secret  behind  her  marriage. 

His  apprehensions  were  not  without  cause.  For  slowly  there  came 
into  Lali's  mind  the  element  of  comparison.  She  became  conscious  of 
it  one  day  when  some  neighboring  people  called  at  Greyhope.  Mrs. 
Armour,  in  her  sense  of  duty,  which  she  had  rigidly  set  before  her, 
introduced  Lali  into  the  drawing-room.  The  visitors  veiled  their 
curiosity  and  said  some  pleasant  casual  things  to  the  young  wife,  but 
she  saw  the  half-curious,  half-furtive  glances,  she  caught  a  sidelong 
glance  and  smile,  and  when  they  were  gone  she  took  to  looking  at  her- 
self in  a  mirror,  a  thing  she  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  do  before. 
She  saw  the  difference  between  her  carriage  and  others',  her  manner  of 
wearing  her  clothes  and  others',  her  complexion  and  theirs.  She  ex- 
aggerated the  difference.  She  brooded  on  it.  Now  she  sat  downcast 
and  timid,  and  hunted  in  face,  as  the  first  evening  she  came ;  now  she 
appeared  restless  and  excited. 

If  Mrs.  Armour  was  not  exactly  sympathetic  with  her,  she  was 
quiet  and  forbearing,  and  General  Armour,  like  Richard,  tried  to  draw 
her  out, — but  not  on  the  same  subjects.  He  dwelt  upon  what  she  did ; 
the  walks  she  took  in  the  park,  those  hours  in  the  afternoon  when,  with 
Mackenzie  or  Colvin,  she  vanished  into  the  beeches,  making  friends 
with  the  birds  and  deer  and  swans.  But  most  of  all  she  loved  to  go 
to  the  stables.     She  was,  however,  asked  not  to  go  unless  Richard  or 
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General  Armour  was  with  her.  She  loved  horses,  and  these  were  a 
wonder  to  her.  She  had  never  known  any  but  the  wild  ungroomed 
Indian  pony,  on  which  she  had  ridden  in  every  fashion  and  over  every 
kind  of  country.  Mrs.  Armour  sent  for  a  riding-master,  and  had 
riding-costumes  made  for  her.  It  was  intended  that  she  should  ride 
every  day  as  soon  as  she  seemed  sufficiently  presentable.  This  did  not 
appear  so  very  far  off,  for  she  improved  daily  in  appearance.  Her 
hair  was  growing  finer  and  was  made  up  in  the  modest  prevailing 
&shion ;  her  skin,  not  now  exposed  to  an  inclement  climate,  and  subject 
to  the  utmost  care,  was  smoother  and  fairer ;  her  feet  encased  in  fine 
well-made  boots  looked  much  smaller,  her  waist  was  shaped  to  fashion, 
and  she  was  very  straight  and  lissome.  So  many  things  she  did  jarred 
on  her  relatives,  that  they  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  great  improve- 
ment in  her  appearance.     Even  Richard  admitted  her  trying  at  times. 

Marion  went  up  to  town  to  stay  with  Mrs.  Townley,  and  there  had 
to  £EU!e  a  good  deal  of  curiosity.  I^eople  looked  at  her  sometimes  as  if 
it  was  she  and  not  Lali  that  was  an  Indian.  But  she  carried  things  off 
bravely  enough,  and  answered  those  kind  inquiries,  which  one's  friends 
make  when  we  are  in  embarrassing  situations,  with  answers  so  calm 
and  pleasant  that  people  did  not  know  what  to  think. 

"  Yes,*'  she  said,  in  reply  to  Lady  Balwood,  "  her  sister-in-law 
might  be  in  town  later  in  the  year,  perhaps  before  the  season  was 
over :  she  could  not  tell.  She  was  tired  after  her  long  voyage,  and 
she  preferred  the  quiet  of  Greyhope;  she  was  fond  of  riding  and 
country-life ;  but  still  she  would  come  to  town  for  a  time."    And  so  on. 

**  Ah,  dear  me,  how  charming !  And  doesn't  she  resent  her  hus- 
band's absence — during  the  honey-moon?  or  did  the  honey-moon 
occur  before  she  came  over  to  England  ?"  And  Lady  Balwood  tried 
to  say  it  all  playfully,  and  certainly  said  it  something  loudly.  She 
had  daughters. 

But  Marion  was  perfectly  prepared.  Her  face  did  not  change  ex- 
pression. "Yes,  they  had  had  their  honey-moon  on  the  prairies, 
Frank  was  so  fascinated  with  the  life  and  the  people.  He  had  not  come 
home  at  once,  because  he  was  making  she  did  not  know  how  great  a 
fortune  over  there  in  investments,  and  so  Mrs.  Armour  came  on 
before  him,  and,  of  course,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  away  from  his 
business  he  would  follow  his  wife." 

And  though  Marion  smiled,  her  heart  was  very  hot,  and  she  could 
have  slain  Lady  Balwood  in  her  tracks.  Lady  Balwood  then  nodded 
a  little  patronizingly,  and  babbled  that  "  she  ho[>ed  so  much  to  see 
Mrs.  Francis  Armour.  She  must  be  so  very  interesting,  the  papers 
said  so  much  about  her." 

Now,  while  this  conversation  was  going  on,  some  one  stood  not  far 
behind  Marion,  who  seemed  much  interested  in  her  and  what  she  said. 
But  Marion  did  not  see  this  person.  She  was  startled  presently,  how- 
ever, to  hear  a  strong  voice  say  softly  over  her  shoulder,  "  What  a 
charming  woman  Lady  Balwood  is  !     And  so  ingenuous !" 

She  was  grateful,  tremulous,  proud.  Why  had  he — Captain 
Vidall — kept  out  of  the  way  all  these  weeks,  just  when  she  needed 
him  most,  just  when  he  should  have  played  the  part  of  a  man  ?    Then 
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she  was  feeling  twinges  at  the  heart  too.  She  had  seen  Lady  Agnes 
Martling  that  afternoon,  and  had  noticed  how  the  news  had  worn 
on  her.  She  felt  how  much  better  it  had  been  had  Frank  come  qaietly 
home  and  married  her,  instead  of  doing  the  wild  scandalous  thing 
that  was  making  so  many  heart-buruines.  A  few  minutes  ago  she 
had  loneed  for  a  chance  to  say  something  delicately  acid  to  Lady 
Haldwefl,  once  Julia  Sherwood,  who  was  there.  Isow  there  was  a 
chance  to  give  her  bitter  spirit  tongue.  She  was  glad,  she  dared  not 
think  how  glad,  to  hear  that  voice  again ;  but  she  was  angry  too,  and 
he  should  suffer  for  it, — ^the  more  so  because  she  recognized  in  the  tone, 
and  afterwards  in  his  face,  that  he  was  still  absorbingly  interested  in 
her.  There  was  a  little  burst  of  thanksgiving  in  her  heart,  and  then 
she  prepared  a  very  notable  commination  service  in  her  mind. 

This  meetine  had  been  deftly  arranged  by  Mrs.  Townley,  with  the 
help  of  Ed  ward.  Lambert,  who  now  held  her  fingers  with  a  kind  of 
vani^  of  possession  whenever  he  bade  her  good-by  or  met  her.  C!ap- 
tain  Yidall  had,  in  fact,  been  out  of  the  country,  had  only  been  back 
a  week,  and  had  only  heard  of  Frank  Armour's  nUscUliaiice  fropi 
Lambert  at  an  At  Home  forty-eight  hours  before.  Mrs.  Townley 
guessed  what  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  Marion's  occasional  bitter- 
ness, and,  piecing  together  many  little  tilings  dropped  casually  by  her 
friend,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  happiness  of  two  people 
was  at  stake. 

When  Marion  shook  hands  with  Captain  Yidall  she  had  herself 
exceedingly  well  under  control.  She  looked  at  him  in  slight  surprise, 
and  casually  remarked  that  they  had  not  chanced  to  meet  lately  in  the 
run  of  small-and-earlies.  She  appeared  to  be  unconscious  that  he  had 
been  out  of  the  countnr,  and  also  that  she  had  been  till  very  recently 
indeed  at  Greyhope.  He  hastened  to  assure  her  that  he  had  been  away, 
and  to  lay  si^  to  this  unexpected  barrier.  He  knew  all  about 
Frank's  afiair,  and,  though  it  troubled  him,  he  did  not  see  why  it 
should  make  any  difference  in  his  r^rd  for  Frank's  sister.  Fastid- 
ious as  he  was  in  all  things,  he  was  fastidiously  deferential.  Not  an 
exquisite,  he  had  all  that  vanity  as  to  appearance,  so  usual  with  the 
military  man ;  himself  of  the  most  perfect  temper  and  sweetness  of 
manner  and  conduct,  the  unusual  disturbed  him.  Not  possessed  of  a 
vivid  imagination,  he  could  scarcely  conjure  up  this  Indian  bride  at 
Greyhope. 

But  face  to  face  with  Marion  Armour  he  saw  what  troubled  him, 
and  he  determined  that  he  would  not  meet  her  irony  with  irony,  her 
assumed  indifference  with  indifference.  He  had  learned  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  of  life :  never  to  quarrel  with  a  woman.  Who- 
ever has  so  far  erred  has  been  foolish  indeed.  It  is  the  worst  of  poliOT, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  being  the  worst  of  art ;  and  life  should  never  be 
without  art.  It  is  absurd  to  be  perfectly  natural ;  anything,  anybody, 
can  be  that  Well,  Captain  Hume  Yidall  was  something  of  an  artist, 
more,  however,  in  principle  than  by  temperament  He  refused  to 
recognise  the  rather  malicious  adroitness  with  which  Marion  turned  his 
remarks  again  upon  himself,  twisted  out  of  all  semblance.  He  was  very 
patient   He  inquired  quietly,  and  as  if  honestly  interested,  about  Frank, 
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and  eaid-^because  he  tlioueht  it  safest  as  well  as  most  reasonable — that, 
naturally,  they  must  have  Been  surprised  at  his  marrying  a  native ;  but 
he  himself  had  seen  some  such  marriages  turn  out  very  well^ — in  Japan, 
India,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  Canada.  He  assumed  that  Marion's 
siater-in-Iaw  was  beautiful,  and  then  disarmed  Marion  by  saying  that 
he  thought  of  ^oing  down  to  Greyhope  immediately,  to  call  on  (ieneral 
Armour  and  Mrs.  Armour,  and  wondered  if  she  was  going  back  before 
the  end  of  the  season. 

Quick  as  Marion  was,  this  was  said  so  quietly  that  she  did  not  quite 
see  the  drift  of  it.  She  had  intended  staying  in  London  to  the  end  of 
the  season,  not  because  she  enjoyed  it,  but  because  she  was  determined 
to  face  Frank's  maxriage  at  every  quarter,  and  have  it  over,  once  for 
all,  so  &r  as  herself  was  concerned.  But  now,  taken  slightly  aback, 
she  said,  almost  without  thinking,  that  she  would  probably  go  back 
soon, — she  was  not  quite  sure;  but  certainly  her  father  and  mother 
would  be  glad  to  see  Uaptain  Vidall  at  any  time. 

Then,  without  any  apparent  relevancy,  he  asked  her  if  Mrs.  Frank 
Armour  still  wore  her  Indian  costume.  In  any  one  else  the  question 
had  seemed  impertinent;  in  him  it  had  a  touch  of  conBdence,  of  the 
privilege  of  close  friendship.  Then  he  said,  with  a  meditative  look 
and  a  very  calm  retrospective  voice,  that  he  was  once  very  much  in  love 
with  a  native  girl  in  India,  and  might  have  become  permanently  de- 
voted to  her,  were  it  not  for  the  accident  of  his  being  ordered  back  to 
England  summarily. 

This  was  a  piece  of  news  which  cut  two  ways.  In  the  first  place 
it  lessened  the  extraordinary  character  of  Frank's  marriage,  and  it 
roused  in  her  an  immediate  curiosity, — which  a  woman  always  feels  in 
the  past  "  affairs"  of  her  lover,  or  possible  lover.  Vidall  did  not  take 
pains  to  impress  her  with  the  &ct  that  the  matter  occurred  when  he 
was  almost  a  boy ;  and  it  was  when  her  earnest  inquisition  had  drawn 
from  him,  bit  by  bit,  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  she  had  foi^ot- 
ten  many  parts  of  her  commination  service  and  to  preserve  an  effective 
neutrality  in  tone,  that  she  became  aware  he  was  speaking  ancient 
history.     Then  it  was  too  late  to  draw  back. 

They  had  threaded  their  way  through  the  crowd  into  the  conserva- 
tory, where  they  were  quite  alone,  and  there  with  only  a  little  pyramid 
of  hydrangeas  between  them,  which  she  could  not  help  but  notice 
chimed  well  with  the  color  of  her  dress,  he  dropped  his  voice  a  little 
lower,  and  then  suddenly  said,  his  eyes  hard  on  her,  ''  I  want  your 
permission  to  go  to  Greyho|)e." 

The  tone  drew  her  eyes  hastily  to  his,  and,  seeing,  she  dropped  them 
again.  Vidall  had  a  strong  will,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  a 
peculiarly  attractive  voice.  It  had  a  vibration  which  made  some  of 
bis  words  organ-like  in  sound.  She  felt  the  influence  of  it.  She  said 
a  little  faintly,  her  fingers  toying  with  a  hydrangea,  '^  I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  understand.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  go  to  Grey- 
hope  without  my  permission." 

"  I  cannot  go  without  it,"  he  persisted.  "  I  am  waiting  for  my 
commission  from  you." 

She  dropped  her  hand  from  the  flower  with  a  little  impatient  motion. 
Vol.  LI.— 44 
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i>he  «*8  Ming  twingw  at  the  heart  too.  She  had  otea  IMj  Agm 
Martling  that  aflernoon,  and  had  noticed  how  the  news  had  won 
oo  hvt.  She  felt  how  mudi  better  it  had  been  had  Frank  comeqoietlf 
home  and  married  her,  instead  of  doing  the  wild  scandalous  thing 
that  was  nuking  so  nun^  heart-burnings.  A  few  minutes  (go  ebe 
had  longed  for  a  chance  to  say  something  delicately  add  to  ladv 
Haldwell,  oiice  Julia  Sherwood,  who  was  there.  Now  there  was  t 
cbanc«  to  give  her  bitter  spirit  tongue.  She  was  glad,  she  dared  not 
think  bow  glad,  to  bear  that  voioe  again  ;  but  she  was  angiy  too,  and 
be  should  suffer  for  it, — the  more  so  because  she  reot^nized  in  the  tone, 
and  afterwards  in  his  face,  that  he  was  still  abeorbinglj  interested  in 
her.  There  was  a  little  buret  of  tbank^vine  in  her  heart,  and  tbra 
she  prepared  a  very  notable  commination  service  in  her  mind. 

This  meeting  had  been  deftly  arranged  by  Mrs.  Townley,  with  the 
help  of  Edward  Lambert,  who  now  held  her  fingers  with  a  kind  of 
vanity  of  poeaession  whenever  be  bade  her  good-by  or  met  her.  Cap- 
tain Vidall  had,  in  &ct,  been  out  of  the  country,  bad  only  been  baa 
a  w«ek,  and  bad  only  heard  of  Frank  Armour's  nUac^Honx  Atip 
Ijunbert  at  an  At  Home  forty-eight  hours  before.  Mrs.  Townl^ 
imessed  what  was  rcallv  at  the  bottom  of  Marion's  nocaaional  bitter 
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she  was  feeling  twinges  at  the  heart  too.  She  had  seen  Lady  Agnes 
Martling  that  afternoon,  and  had  noticed  how  the  news  had  worn 
on  her.  She  felt  how  much  better  it  had  been  had  Frank  come  qaietlj 
home  and  married  her,  instead  of  doing  the  wild  scandalous  thing 
that  was  making  so  many  heart-burnings.  A  few  minutes  ago  she 
had  longed  for  a  chance  to  say  something  delicately  acid  to  Lady 
Haldwefl,  ouce  Julia  Sherwood,  who  was  there.  Now  there  was  a 
chance  to  give  her  bitter  spirit  tongue.  She  was  glad,  she  dared  not 
think  how  glad,  to  hear  that  voice  again ;  but  she  was  angry  too,  and 
he  should  suffer  for  it, — the  more  so  because  she  recognized  in  the  tone, 
and  afterwards  in  his  face,  that  he  was  still  absorbingly  interested  in 
her.  There  was  a  little  burst  of  thanksgiving  in  her  heart,  and  then 
she  prepared  a  very  notable  commination  service  in  her  mind. 

This  meetine  had  been  deftly  arranged  by  Mrs.  Townley,  with  the 
help  of  Edward  Lambert,  who  now  held  her  fingers  with  a  kind  of 
vanity  of  possession  whenever  he  bade  her  good-by  or  met  her.  Oap- 
tain  Vidall  had,  in  fact,  been  out  of  the  country,  had  only  been  back 
a  week,  and  had  only  heard  of  Frank  Armour's  m^Mzfliatice  fro^ 
Lambert  at  an  At  Home  forty-eight  hours  before.  Mrs.  Townley 
guessed  what  was  really  at  the  bottom  of  Marion's  occasional  bitter- 
ness, and,  piecing  together  many  little  things  dropped  casually  by  her 
friend,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  happiness  of  two  people 
was  at  stake. 

When  Marion  shook  hands  with  Captain  Vidall  she  had  herself 
exceedingly  well  under  control.  She  looked  at  him  in  slieht  surprise, 
and  casually  remarked  that  they  had  not  chanced  to  meet  lately  in  the 
run  of  small-and-earlies.  She  appeared  to  be  unconscious  that  he  had 
been  out  of  the  country,  and  also  that  she  had  been  till  very  recently 
indeed  at  Grey  hope.  He  hastened  to  assure  her  that  he  had  been  away, 
and  to  lay  siege  to  this  unexpected  barrier.  He  knew  all  about 
Frank's  afiair,  and,  though  it  troubled  him,  he  did  not  see  why  it 
should  make  any  difference  in  his  r^rd  for  Frank's  sister.  Fastid- 
ious as  he  was  in  all  things,  he  was  fastidiously  deferential.  Not  an 
exquisite,  he  had  all  that  vanity  as  to  appearance,  so  usual  with  the 
military  man  ;  himself  of  the  most  perfect  temper  and  sweetness  of 
manner  and  conduct,  the  unusual  disturbed  him.  Not  possessed  of  a 
vivid  imagination,  he  could  scarcely  conjure  up  this  Indian  bride  at 
Greyhope. 

But  face  to  face  with  Marion  Armour  he  saw  what  troubled  him, 
and  he  determined  that  he  would  not  meet  her  irony  with  irony,  her 
assumed  indifference  with  indifference.  He  had  learned  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  of  life :  never  to  quarrel  with  a  woman.  Who- 
ever has  so  far  erred  has  been  foolish  indeed.  It  is  the  worst  of  policy, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  being  the  worst  of  art ;  and  life  should  never  be 
without  art  It  is  absurd  to  be  perfectly  natural ;  anything,  anybody, 
can  be  that  Well,  Captain  Hume  Vidall  was  something  of  an  artist, 
more,  however,  in  principle  than  by  temperament  He  refused  to 
recognize  the  rather  malicious  adroitness  with  which  Marion  turned  his 
remarks  again  upon  himself,  twisted  out  of  all  semblance.  He  was  very 
patient   He  inquired  quietly,  and  as  if  honestly  interested,  about  Frank, 
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and  8aid-^because  he  thought  it  safest  as  well  as  most  reasonable — that, 
naturally,  they  must  have  oeen  surprised  at  his  marrying  a  native ;  but 
he  himself  had  seen  some  such  marriages  turn  out  very  well, — in  Japan, 
India,  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  Canada.  He  assumed  that  Marion's 
sister-in-law  was  beautiful,  and  then  disarmed  Marion  by  saying  that 
he  thought  of  going  down  to  Greyhope  immediately,  to  call  on  (ieneral 
Armour  and  Mrs.  Armour,  and  wondered  if  she  was  going  back  before 
the  end  of  the  season. 

Quick  as  Marion  was,  this  was  said  so  quietly  that  she  did  not  quite 
see  the  drift  of  it.  She  had  intended  staying  in  Liondon  to  the  end  of 
the  season,  not  because  she  enjoyed  it,  but  because  she  was  determined 
to  face  Frank's  maxriage  at  every  quarter,  and  have  it  over,  once  for 
all,  so  &r  as  herself  was  concerned.  But  now,  taken  slightly  aback, 
she  said,  almost  without  thinking,  that  she  would  probably  go  back 
soon, — she  was  not  quite  sure;  but  certainly  her  father  and  mother 
would  be  glad  to  see  Uaptain  Vidall  at  any  time. 

Then,  without  any  apparent  relevancy,  he  asked  her  if  Mrs.  Frank 
Armour  still  wore  her  Indian  costume.  In  any  one  else  the  question 
had  seemed  impertinent;  in  him  it  had  a  touch  of  conBdence,  of  the 
privilege  of  close  friendship.  Then  he  said,  with  a  meditative  look 
and  a  very  calm  retrospective  voice,  that  he  was  once  very  much  in  love 
with  a  native  girl  in  India,  and  might  have  become  permanently  de- 
voted to  her,  were  it  not  for  the  accident  of  his  being  ordered  back  to 
England  summarily. 

This  was  a  piece  of  news  which  cut  two  ways.  In  the  first  place 
it  lessened  the  extraordinary  character  of  Frank's  marriage,  and  it 
roused  in  her  an  immediate  curiosity, — which  a  woman  always  feels  in 
the  past  "  affairs"  of  her  lover,  or  possible  lover.  Vidall  did  not  take 
pains  to  impress  her  with  the  fact  that  the  matter  occurred  when  he 
was  almost  a  boy;  and  it  was  when  her  earnest  inquisition  had  drawn 
from  him,  bit  by  bit,  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  she  had  forgot- 
ten many  parts  of  her  commination  service  and  to  preserve  an  effective 
neutrality  in  tone,  that  she  became  aware  he  was  speaking  ancient 
history.    Then  it  was  too  late  to  draw  back. 

They  had  threaded  their  way  through  the  crowd  into  the  conserva- 
tory, where  they  were  quite  alone,  and  there  with  only  a  little  pyramid 
of  hydrangeas  between  them,  which  she  could  not  help  but  notice 
chimed  well  with  the  color  of  her  dress,  he  dropped  his  voice  a  little 
lower,  and  then  suddenly  said,  his  eyes  hard  on  her,  ''  I  want  your 
permission  to  go  to  Greynoi)e." 

The  tone  drew  her  eyes  hastily  to  his,  and,  seeing,  she  dropped  them 
again.  Vidall  had  a  strong  will,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  a 
peculiarly  attractive  voice.  It  had  a  vibration  which  made  some  of 
bis  words  organ-like  in  sound.  She  felt  the  influence  of  it.  She  said 
a  little  faintly,  her  Angers  toying  with  a  hydrangea,  '^  I  am  afraid  I  do 
not  understand.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  go  to  Grey- 
hope  without  my  permission." 

"  I  cannot  go  without  it,"  he  persisted.  "  I  am  waiting  for  my 
commission  from  you." 

She  dropped  her  hand  from  the  flower  with  a  little  impatient  motion. 
Vol.  LI.— 44 
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She  was  tired,  her  head  ached,  she  wanted  to  be  alone.  ^  Why  are 
you  enigmatical  ?"  she  said.  Then  quickly,  '^  I  wish  I  knew  what  is 
in  your  mind.     You  play  with  words  so." 

She  scarcely  knew  what  she  said.  A  woman  who  loves  a  man  very 
much  is  not  quick  to  take  in  the  absolute  declaration  of  that  man's  love 
on  the  instant ;  it  is  too  wonderful  for  her.  He  felt  his  cheek  flush 
with  hers,  he  drew  her  look  again  to  his.  '^  Marion !  Marion !"  he 
said.    That  was  all. 

''Oh,  hush  !  some  one  is  coming,"  was  her  quick,  throbbing  reply. 
When  they  parted  a  half-hour  later,  he  said  to  her,  ''  Will  you  give  me 
my  commission  to  go  to  Greyhope?" 

"  Oh,  no,  I  cannot,"  she  said,  very  gravely ;  "  but  come  to  Grey- 
hope — when  I  go  back." 

''  And  when  will  that  be  ?"  he  said,  smiling,  yet  a  little  ruefully 
too. 

"  Oh,  ask  Mrs.  Townley,"  she  replied  :  "  she  is  coming  also." 

Marion  knew  what  that  commission  to  go  to  Greyhope  meant. 
But  she  determined  that  he  should  see  Lali  first,  before  anything  irrev- 
ocable was  done.  She  still  looked  upon  Frank's  marriage  as  a  scandal. 
Well,  Captain  Vidall  should  face  it  in  all  its  crudeness.  So,  in  a  week 
or  less  Marion  and  Mrs.  Townley  were  in  Greyhope. 

Two  months  had  gone  since  Lali  arrived  in  England,  and  yet  no 
letter  had  come  to  her,  or  to  any  of  them,  from  Frank.  Frank's 
solicitor  in  Liondon  had  written  him  fully  of  her  arrival,  and  he  had 
had  a  reply,  with  further  instructions  regarding  money  to  be  placed  to 
General  Armour's  credit  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife.  Lali,  as  she  be- 
came European ized,  also  awoke  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  her 
new  life.  She  had  overheard  Frank's  father  and  mother  wondering, 
and  fretting  as  they  wondered,  why  they  had  not  received  any  word 
from  him.  Greneral  Armour  had  even  called  him  a  scoundrel ;  which 
sent  Frank's  mother  into  tears.  Then  Lali  had  questioned  Mackenzie 
and  Cowan,  for  she  had  increasing  shrewdness,  and  she  b^n  to  feel 
her  actual  position.  She  resented  General  Armour's  imputation,  but 
in  her  heart  she  b^n  to  pine  and  wonder.  At  times,  too,  she  was 
fitful,  and  was  not  to  be  drawn  out.     But  she  went  on  improving  in 

Srsonal  appearance  and  manner  and  in  learning  the  English  language, 
rs.  Townley's  appearance  marked  a  change  in  her.  When  they  met 
she  suddenly  stood  still  and  trembled.  When  Mrs.  Townley  came  to 
her  and  took  her  hand  and  kissed  her,  she  shivered,  and  then  caught 
her  about  the  shoulders  lightly,  but  was  silent.  After  a  little  she  said, 
"  Come — come  to  my  wigwam,  and  talk  with  me." 

She  said  it  with  a  strange  little  smile,  for  now  she  recognized  that 
the  word  wigwam  was  not  to  be  used  in  her  new  life.  But  Mrs. 
Townley  whispered,  "  Ask  Marion  to  come  too." 

Lali  hesitated,  and  then  said,  a  little  maliciously, ''  Marion,  will 
you  come  to  my  wigwam  ?" 

Marion  ran  to  her,  caught  her  about  the  waist^  and  replied,  gayly, 
''Yes,  we  will  have  ^pow-toow — is  that  right?  ispow-^wow  right?" 

The  Indian  girl  shook  her  head  with  a  pretty  vagueness,  and 
vanished  with  them.    General  Armour  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
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briskly,  then  turned  on  his  wife  and  said,  **  Wife,  it  was  a  bnital  thing : 
Frank  doesn't  deserve  to  be — the  father  of  her  child/' 

Bat  Lali  had  moods — singular  moods.  She  indulged  in  one  three 
days  afler  the  arrival  of  Marion  and  Mrs.  Townley.  She  had  learned 
to  ride  with  the  side-saddle,  and  wore  her  riding-dress  admirably. 
Nowhere  did  she  show  to  better  advantage.  She  had  taken  to  riding 
now  with  General  Armour  on  the  country  roads.  On  this  day  Captain 
Vidall  was  expected,  he  having  written  to  ask  that  he  might  come. 
What  trouble  Lali  had  with  one  of  the  servants  that  morning  was 
never  thoroughly  explained,  but  certain  it  is,  she  came  to  have  a  crude 
notion  of  why  Frank  Armour  married  her.  The  servant  was  dismissed 
duly,  but  that  was  after  the  eontre-temps. 

It  was  late  afternoon.  Everybody  had  been  busy,  because  one  or 
two  other  guests  were  expected  besides  Captain  Vidall.  Lali  had  kept 
to  herself,  sending  word  through  Richard  that  she  would  not  ^^be 
English,"  as  she  vaguely  put  it,  that  day.  She  had  sent  Mackenzie  on 
some  mission.  She  sat  on  the  floor  of  her  room,  as  she  used  to  sit  on 
the  ground  in  her  father's  lodge.  Her  head  was  bowed  in  her  hands, 
and  her  arms  rested  on  her  knees.  Her  body  swayed  to  and  fro. 
Presently  all  motion  ceased.  She  became  perfectly  still.  She  looked 
before  her,  as  if  studying  something. 

Her  eyes  immediately  flashed.  She  rose  quickly  to  her  feet,  went  to 
her  wardrobe,  and  took  out  her  Indian  costume  and  blanket,  with  which 
she  could  never  be  induced  to  part.  Almost  feverishly  she  took  off*  the 
clothes  she  wore,  and  hastily  threw  them  from  her.  Then  she  put  on 
the  buckskin  clothes  in  which  she  had  journeyed  to  England,  drew 
down  her  hair  as  she  used  to  wear  it,  fastened  round  her  waist  a  long 
red  sash  which  had  been  given  her  by  a  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  when  he  had  visited  her  father's  country,  threw  her  blanket 
round  her  shoulders,  and  then  eyed  herself  in  the  great  mirror  in  the 
room.  What  she  saw  evidently  did  not  please  her  perfectly,  for  she 
stretched  out  her  hands  and  looked  at  them ;  she  shook  her  head  at 
herself  and  put  her  hand  to  her  cheeks  and  pinched  them, — they  were 
not  so  brown  as  they  once  were, — then  she  thrust  out  her  foot.  She 
drew  it  back  quickly  in  disdain.  Immediately  she  caught  the  fashion- 
able slippers  from  her  feet  and  threw  them  among  the  discarded  gar- 
ments. She  looked  at  herself  again.  Still  she  was  not  satisfied,  but 
she  threw  up  her  arms,  as  with  a  sense  of  pleasure  and  freedom,  and 
laughed  at  herself.  She  pushed  out  her  moccasined  foot,  tapped  the 
floor  with  it,  nodded  towards  it,  and  said  a  word  or  two  in  her  own  lan- 
guage. She  heard  some  one  in  the  next  room,  possibly  Mackenzie.  She 
stepped  to  the  door  leading  into  the  hall,  opened  it,  went  out,  travelled 
its  length,  ran  down  a  back  hall-way,  out  into  the  park  towards  the 
stables,  her  blanket,  as  her  hair,  flying  behind  her. 

She  entered  the  stables,  made  for  a  horse  that  she  had  ridden  much, 
put  a  bridle  on  him,  led  him  out  before  any  one  had  seen  her,  and, 
catching  him  by  the  mane,  suddenly  threw  herself  on  him  at  a  bound, 
and,  giving  him  a  tap  with  a  short  whip  she  had  caught  up  in  the 
stable,  headed  him  for  the  main  avenue  and  the  open  road.  Then  a 
stableman  saw  her  and  ran  after,  but  he  might  as  well  have  tried  to 
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follow  the  wind.  He  forthwith  proceeded  to  saddle  another  horse. 
Boulter  also  saw  her  as  she  passed  the  house,  aody  rannii^  in,  told 
Mrs.  Armour  and  the  general.  Thejr  both  ran  to  the  window  and  saw 
dashing  down  the  avenue — a  picture  out  of  Fenimore  Cooper ;  a  saddle- 
less  horse  with  a  rider  whose  fingers  merelj  touched  the  bridle,  riding 
as  on  a  journey  of  life  and  death. 

''  My  Grod  !  it's  Lali  I  She's  mad  !  she's  mad !  She  is  striking 
that  horse !     It  will  bolt !     It  will  kill  her !"  said  the  general. 

Then  he  rushed  for  a  horse  to  follow  her.  Mrs.  Armour's  hands 
clasped  painfully.  For  an  instant  die  had  almost  the  same  thought  as 
had  Marion  on  the  first  morning  of  Lali's  coming;  but  that  passed, 
and  left  her  gaxing  helplessly  after  the  hOTsewoman.  The  flying  blan- 
ket had  frightened  the  blooded  horee,  and  he  made  despovte  efforts 
to  fulfil  the  general's  predictions. 

Lali  soon  found  that  she  had  miscalculated.  She  was  not  riding 
an  Indian  pony,  but  a  craxed,  high-strung  horse.  As  they  flew,  she 
sitting  superbly  and  tugging  at  the  bridle,  the  party  coming  from  the 
railway-station  entered  the  great  gate,  accompanied  by  Richard  and 
Marion.  In  a  moment  they  sighted  this  wild  pair  bearing  down  upon 
them  with  a  terrible  swiftness. 

As  Marion  recognized  Lali  she  turned  pale  and  cried  out,  rising  in 
her  seat.  Instinctively  Captain  Vidall  knew  who  it  was,  though  he 
could  not  gtiess  the  cause  of  the  singular  circumstance.  He  saw  that 
the  horse  had  bolted,  but  also  that  the  rider  seemed  entirely  fearless. 
• '  Why,  in  heavoi's  name,"  he  said  between  his  teeth,  ^  does  she  not  let 
go  that  blanket?" 

At  that  moment  Lali  did  let  it  go,  and  the  horse  dashed  by  them, 
making  hard  for  the  gate.  ^  Turn  the  horses  round  and  follow  h^*," 
said  Vidall  to  the  driver.  While  this  was  doing,  Marion  canght  sight 
of  her  father  riding  hard  down  the  avenue.  He  passed  thein,  and 
called  to  them  to  hurry  on  after  him. 

Lali  had  not  the  slightest  sense  of  fear,  but  she  knew  that  the 
horse  had  gone  mad.  When  they  passed  through  the  gate  and  swerved 
into  the  road,  a  less  practised  rider  would  have  been  thrown.  She  sat 
like  wax.  The  pace  was  incredible  for  a  mile,  and  though  General 
Armour  rode  well,  be  was  far  behind. 

Suddenly  a  trap  appeared  in  the  road  in  front  o(  them,  and  the 
driver,  seeing  the  runaway,  set  his  horses  at  right  angles  to  the  road. 
It  served  the  purpose  only  to  provide  another  dai^er.  Not  far  from 
where  the  trap  was  drawn,  and  between  it  and  the  runaway,  was  a 
lane,  which  endeil  at  a  fiirm-yard  in  a  CHl-de-miC.  The  horse  swo'ved 
into  it,  not  slacking  its  pace,  and  in  the  fraction  of  a  mile  came  to  the 
fiuin-yard. 

But  now  the  fever  was  in  Lali's  blood.  She  did  not  care  wb^her 
she  lived  or  died.  A  high  hedge  formed  the  cul-de-^ae.  When  she 
saw  the  horse  slacking  she  cut  it  savafi:ely  across  the  head  twice  with  a 
whip,  and  drove  him  at  the  green  waJl.  He  was  of  too  good  make  to 
refuse  it,  stiff  as  it  was.  He  rose  to  it  magnificently,  and  deared  it ; 
but  almost  as  he  struck  the  ground  squarely,  he  staggered  and  fell, — 
the  girl  beneath  him.     He  had  burst  a  blood-vesseL    The  gioaiid  was 
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soft  and  wet ;  the  weight  of  the  horse  prevented  her  from  getting  free. 
She  felt  its  hoof  striking  in  its  death-struggles^  and  once  her  shoulder 
was  struck.  Instinctively  she  buried  her  face  in  the  mud,  and  her 
arms  covered  her  head. 

And  then  she  knew  no  more. 

When  she  came  to,  she  was  in  the  carriage  within  the  gates  of 
Greyhope,  and  Marion  was  bending  over  her.  She  suddenly  tried  to 
lift  herself,  but  could  not.  Presently  she  saw  another  face, — ^that  of 
General  Armour.  It  was  stern,  and  yet  his  eyes  were  swimming  as 
he  looked  at  her. 

"  How  /''  she  said  to  him  ;  "  How  /"  and  fainted  again. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PASSING  OP  THE  YEARS. 

Lali's  recovery  was  not  rapid.  A  change  had  come  upon  her. 
With  that  strange  ride  had  gone  the  last  strong  flicker  of  the  desire 
for  savage  life  in  her.  She  knew  now  the  position  she  held  towards 
her  huslraind :  that  he  had  never  loved  her ;  that  she  was  only  an  in- 
strument for  unworthy  retaliation.  So  soon  as  she  could  speak  after 
her  accident,  she  told  them  that  they  must  not  write  to  him  and  tell 
him  of  it.  She  also  made  them  promise  that  they  would  give  him  no 
news  of  her  at  all,  save  that  she  was  well.  They  could  not  refuse  to 
promise ;  they  felt  she  had  the  right  to  demand  much  more  than  that. 
They  had  b^un  to  care  for  her  for  herself,  and  when  the  months 
went  by,  and  one  day  there  was  a  hush  about  her  room,  and  anxiety, 
and  then  relief,  in  the  faces  of  all,  they  came  to  care  for  her  still  more 
for  the  sake  of  her  child. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  the  fair-haired  child  grew  more  and  more 
like  his  father ;  but  if  Lali  thought  of  her  husband  they  never  knew 
by  anything  she  said,  for  she  would  not  speak  of  him.  She  also  made 
them  promise  that  they  would  not  write  to  him  of  the  child's  birth. 
Richard,  with  his  sense  of  justice,  and  knowing  how  much  the  woman 
had  been  wronged,  said  that  in  all  this  she  had  done  quite  right;  that 
Frank,  if  he  had  done  his  duty  after  marrying  her,  should  have  come 
with  her.  And  because  they  all  felt  that  Richard  had  been  her  best 
friend  as  well  as  their  own,  they  called  the  child  after  him.  This  also 
was  Lali's  wish.  Coincident  with  her  motherhood  there  came  to  Lali 
a  new  purpose.  She  had  not  lived  with  the  Armours  without  absorb- 
ing some  of  their  fine  social  sense  and  dignity.  This,  added  to  the 
native  instinct  of  pride  in  her,  gave  her  a  new  ambition.  As  hour  by 
hour  her  child  grew  dear  to  her,  so  hour  by  hour  her  husband  grew 
away  from  her.  She  schooled  herself  against  him.  At  times  she 
thought  she  hated  him.  She  felt  she  could  never  forgive  him,  but  she 
would  prove  to  him  that  it  was  she  who  had  made  the  mistake  of  her 
life  in  marrying  him;  that  she  had  been  wronged,  not  he;  and  that 
his  sin  would  face  him  with  reproach  and  punishment  one  day.  Rich- 
ard's prophecy  was  likely  to  come  true :  she  would  defeat  very  per- 
fectly mdeed  Frank's  intentions.     After  the  child  was  born,  so  soon  as 
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she  was  able,  she  renewed  her  studies  with  Richard  and  Mrs.  Armoor. 
She  read  every  moming  for  hours;  she  rode;  she  practised  all  those 
graceful  arts  of  the  toilet  which  belong  to  the  social  convention  ;  she 
showed  an  unexpected  faculty  for  singings  and  practised  it  faithfully  ; 
and  she  b^^ed  Mrs.  Armour  and  Marion  to  correct  her  at  every  point 
where  correction  seemed  necessary.  When  the  child  was  two  years 
old,  they  all  went  to  London,  something  against  Lali's  personal  feelings, 
but  quite  in  accord  with  what  she  felt  her  duty. 

Kichard  was  left  behind  at  Greyhope.  For  the  first  time  in  eigh- 
teen months  he  was  alone  with  his  old  quiet  duties  and  recreations. 
During  that  time  he  had  not  neelected  his  pensioners, — his  poor,  sick, 
halt,  and  blind, — but  a  deeper,  larger  interest  had  come  into  his  life 
in  the  person  of  Lali.  During  all  that  time  she  had  seldom  been  oat 
of  his  sight,  never  out  of  his  influence  and  tutelage.  His  days  had 
been  full,  his  every  hour  had  been  given  a  keen  responsible  interest. 
As  if  by  tacit  consent,  every  incident  or  development  of  Lali^s  life  was 
influenced  by  his  judgment  and  decision.  He  had  been  more  to  her 
than  General  Armour,  Mrs.  Armour,  or  Marion.  Schooled  as  he  was 
in  all  the  ways  of  the  world,  he  had  at  the  same  time  a  mind  as  sensi- 
tive as  a  woman's,  an  indescribable  gentleness,  a  persuasive  tempera- 
ment. Since,  years  before,  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  social  world 
and  become  a  recluse,  many  of  his  finer  qualities  had  gone  into  an 
indulgent  seclusion.  He  had  once  loved  the  world  and  the  gay  lifis 
of  London,  but  some  untoward  event,  coupled  with  a  radical  love  of 
retirement,  had  sent  him  into  years  of  isolation  at  Greyhope. 

His  tutelar  relations  with  Lali  had  reopened  many  an  old  spring 
of  sensation  and  experience.  Her  shy  dependency,  her  innocent  in- 
quisitiveness,  had  searched  out  his  remotest  sympathies.  In  teaching 
her  he  had  himself  been  re-taught.  Before  she  came  he  had  been 
satisfled  with  the  quiet  usefulness  and  studious  ease  of  his  life.  But 
in  her  presence  something  of  his  old  youthfulness  came  back,  some 
reflection  of  the  ardent  hopes  of  his  young  manhood.  He  did  not 
notice  the  change  in  himself.  He  only  knew  that  his  life  was  very 
full.  He  read  later  at  nights,  he  rose  earlier  in  the  moming.  But, 
unconsciously  to  himself,  he  was  undei^ing  a  change.  The  more  a 
man's  sympathies  and  emotions  are  active,  the  less  is  he  the  philoso- 
pher. It  is  only  when  one  has  withdrawn  from  the  more  personal  in- 
fluence of  the  emotions  that  one's  philosophy  may  be  trusted.  One 
may  be  interested  in  mankind  and  still  be  philosophical, — may  be,  as 
it  were,  the  priest  and  confessor  to  all  comers.  But  let  one  be  touched 
in  some  vital  corner  in  one's  nature,  and  the  high  faultless  impartiality 
is  gone.  In  proportion  as  Richard's  interest  in  Lali  had  grown,  the 
universal  quality  of  his  sympathy  had  declined.  Man  is  only  man. 
Not  that  his  benefactions  as  lord  bountiful  in  the  parish  had  grown 
perfunctory,  but  the  calm  detail  of  his  interest  was  not  so  definite.  He 
was  the  same,  yet  not  the  same. 

He  was  not  aware  of  any  difierence  in  himself.  He  did  not  know 
that  he  looked  younger  by  ten  years.  Such  is  the  eflect  of  mere  per- 
sonal sympathy  upon  a  man's  look  and  bearing.  When,  therefore,  one 
bright  May  moming  the  family  at  Greyhope,  himself  excluded,  was 
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ready  to  start  for  London^  he  had  do  thought  but  that  he  would 
drop  back  into  his  old  silent  life  as  it  was  before  Lali  came  and  his 
brother's  child  was  bom.  He  was  not  conscious  that  he  was  very 
restless  that  morning ;  he  scarcely  was  aware  that  he  had  got  up  two 
hours  earlier  than  usual.  At  the  breakfast-table  he  was  cheerful  and 
alert.  After  breakfast  he  amused  himself  in  playing  with  the  child 
till  the  carriage  was  brought  round.  It  was  such  a  morning  as  does 
not  come  a  dozen  times  a  year  in  England.  The  sweet  moist  air  blew 
from  the  meadows  and  up  through  the  lime-trees  with  a  warm  insinu- 
ating gladness.  The  lawn  sloped  delightfully  away  to  the  flowered 
embrasures  of  the  park,  and  a  fragrant  abundance  of  flowers  met  the 
eye  and  cheered  the  senses.  While  Richard  loitered  on  the  steps  with 
the  child  and  its  nurse,  more  excited  than  he  knew,  Lali  came  out  and 
stood  beside  him.  At  the  moment  Richard  was  looking  into  the  dis- 
tance. He  did  not  hear  her  when  she  came.  She  stood  near  him  for 
a  moment,  and  did  not  speak.  Her  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  his 
look,  and  idled  tenderly  with  the  prospect  before  her.  She  did  not 
even  notice  the  child.  The  same  thought  was  in  the  mind  of  both — 
with  a  diflerence.  Richard  was  wondering  how  any  one  could  choose 
to  change  the  sweet  dignity  of  that  rural  life  for  the  flaring  hurried 
delights  of  London  and  the  season.  He  had  thought  this  a  thousand 
times,  and  yet,  though  he  would  have  been  little  willing  to  acknowledge 
it,  his  conviction  was  not  so  impr^nable  as  it  had  been. 

Mrs.  Francis  Armour  was  stepping  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known. She  was  leaving  the  precincts  of  a  life  in  which,  socially, 
she  had  been  born  again.  Its  sweetness  and  benign  quietness  had  all 
worked  upon  her  nature  and  origin  to  change  her.  In  that  it  was 
Bn  out-door  life,  full  of  freshness  and  open-air  vigor,  it  was  not  an- 
tagonistic to  her  past.  Upon  this  sympathetic  basis  had  been  im- 
posed the  conditions  of  a  fine  social  decorum.  The  conditions  must 
still  exist.  But  how  would  it  be  when  she  was  withdrawn  from  this 
peaceful  activity  of  nature  and  set  down  among  '^  those  garish  lights'' 
in  Cavendish  Square  and  Piccadilly  ?  She  hardly  knew  to  what  she 
was  going  as  yet.  There  had  been  a  few  social  functions  at  Greyhope 
since  she  had  come,  but  that  could  give  her,  after  all,  but  little  iaea  of 
the  swing  and  pressure  of  London  life. 

At  this  moment  she  was  lingering  over  the  scene  before  her.  She 
was  wondering  with  the  naive  wonder  of  an  awakened  mind.  She 
had  intended  many  times  of  late  saying  to  Richard  all  the  native 
gratitude  she  felt ;  yet  somehow  she  had  never  been  able  to  say  it. 
The  moment  of  parting  had  come. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of,  Richard  ?"  she  said  now. 

He  started  and  turned  towards  her.  "  I  hardly  know,"  he  an- 
swered.    "  My  thoughts  were  drifting." 

"  Richard,"  she  said,  abruptly,  "  I  want  to  thank  you." 

"  Thank  me  for  what,  Lali  ?"  he  questioned. 

"  To  thank  you,  Richard,  for  everything, — since  I  came,  over  three 
years  ago." 

He  broke  out  into  a  soft  little  laueh,  then,  with  his  old  good- 
natured  manner,  caught  her  hand  as  he  did  the  first  night  she  came  to 
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Greyhope,  patted  it  in  a  fatherly  fashion,  and  said,  '^  It  is  the  wrong 
way  about,  Lali :  I  ought  to  be  thanking  you,  not  you  me.  Why, 
look,  what  a  stupid  old  iogy  I  was  then,  tooling  about  the  place  with 
too  much  time  on  my  hands,  reading  a  lot  and  forgetting  everything ; 
and  here  you  came  in,  gave  me  something  to  do,  made  the  little  I 
know  of  any  use,  and  ran  a  pretty  gold  wire  down  the  rusty  fiddle  of 
life.  If  there  are  any  speeches  oi  gratitude  to  be  made,  they  are  mine, 
they  are  mine." 

"  Richard,"  she  said,  very  quietly  and  gravely,  "  I  owe  you  more 
than  I  can  ever  say — in  English.  You  have  taught  me  to  speak  in 
your  tongue  enough  for  ail  the  usual  things  of  life,  but  one  can  only 
speak  from  the  depths  of  one's  heart  in  one's  native  tongue.  And 
see,"  she  added,  with  a  painful  little  smile,  '^  how  strange  it  would 
sound  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  I  thought  in  the  language  of  my  people, 
-—of  my  people,  whom  I  shall  never  see  again.  Richard,  can  you  un- 
derstand what  it  must  be  to  have  a  father  whom  one  is  never  likely 
to  see  again  ? — whom  if  one  did  see  again,  something  painful  would 
happen  ?  We  grow  away  from  people  against  our  will ;  we  feel  the 
same  towards  them,  but  they  cannot  feel  the  same  towards  us;  for 
their  world  is  in  another  hemisphere.  We  want  to  love  them,  and  we 
love,  remember,  and  are  glad  to  meet  them  again,  but  they  feel  that 
we  are  unfamiliar,  and,  because  we  have  grown  different  outwardly, 
they  seem  to  miss  some  chord  that  used  to  ring.  Richard,  I — 
I "     She  paused. 

"  Yes,  Lali,"  he  assented,  "  yes,  I  understand  you  so  far ;  but  speak 
out." 

"  I  am  not  happy,"  she  said.  "  I  never  shall  be  happy.  I  have 
ray  child,  and  that  is  all  I  have.  I  cannot  go  back  to  the  life  in  whicb- 
I  was  born  :  I  must  go  on  as  I  am,  a  stranger  among  a  strange  people, 
pitied,  suffered,  cared  for  a  little, — and  that  is  all." 

The  nurse  had  drawn  away  a  little  distance  with  the  child.  The 
rest  of  the  family  were  making  their  preparations  inside  the  house. 
There  was  no  one  near  to  watch  the  singular  little  drama. 

"  You  should  not  say  that,"  he  added :  *'  we  all  feel  you  to  be  one 
of  us." 

"  But  all  your  world  does  not  feel  me  to  be  one  of  them,"  she 
rejoined. 

"  We  shall  see  about  that,  when  you  go  up  to  town.  You  are 
a  bit  morbid,  Lali.  I  don't  wonder  at  your  feeling  a  little  shy ;  but 
then  you  will  simply  carry  things  before  you, — now  you  take  my  word 
for  it !     For  I  know  London  pretty  well." 

She  held  out  her  ungloved  hands.  "Do  they  compare  with  the 
white  hands  of  the  ladies  you  know  ?"  she  said. 

"  They  are  about  the  finest  hands  I  have  ever  seen,"  he  replied. 
"  You  can't  see  yourself,  sister  of  mine." 

"  I  do  not  care  very  much  to  see  myself,"  she  said.  "  If  I  had  not 
a  maid  I  expect  I  should  look  very  shiftless,  for  I  don't  care  to  look  in  a 
mirror.  My  only  mirror  used  to  be  a  stream  of  water  in  summer,"  she 
added,  "  and  a  corner  of  a  looking-glass  got  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
fort  in  the  winter." 
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"  Well,  you  are  missing  a  lot  of  enjoyment,"  he  said,  "  if  yon  do 
not  use  yotir  mirror  much.  The  rest  of  us  can  appreciate  what  you 
would  see  there.'' 

She  reached  out  and  touched  his  arm.  '^  Do  you  like  to  look  at 
me  ?"  she  questioned^  with  a  strange  simple  candor.  For  the  first  time 
in  many  a  year,  Richard  Armour  blushed  like  a  girl  fresh  from  school. 
The  question  had  come  so  suddenly,  it  had  gone  so  quickly  into  a  sensi- 
tive comer  of  his  nature,  that  he  lost  command  of  himself  for  the 
instant,  yet  had  little  idea  why  the  command  was  lost.  He  touched  the 
fingers  on  his  arm  afiectionately. 

"  Like  to  look  at  you  ? — like  to  look  at  you  ?  Why,  of  course  we 
all  like  to  look  at  you.  You  are  very  fine  and  handsome — and  inter- 
esting." 

*^  Richard,"  she  said,  drawing  her  hands  away,  ''  is  that  why  you 
like  to  look  at  me?" 

He  had  recovered  himself.  He  laughed  in  his  old  hearty  way,  and 
said,  "  Yes,  yes :  why,  of  course !  Come,  let  us  go  and  see  the  boy," 
he  added,  taking  her  arm  and  hurrying  her  down  the  steps.  ^'  Come 
and  let  us  see  Richard  Joseph,  the  pride  of  all  the  Armours." 

She  moved  beside  him  in  a  kind  of  dream.  She  had  learned  much 
since  she  came  to  Greyhope,  but  yet  she  could  not  at  that  moment  have 
told  exactly  why  she  asked  Richard  the  question  that  had  confused 
him,  nor  did  she  know  quite  what  lay  behind  the  question.  But  every 
problem  which  has  life  works  itself  out  to  its  appointed  end,  if  fum- 
bling human  fingers  do  not  meddle  with  it.  Half  the  miseries  of  this 
world  are  caused  by  forcing  issues,  in  every  problem  of  the  affections, 
the  emotions,  and  the  soul.  There  is  a  law  working  with  which  there 
should  be  no  tampering,  lest  in  foolish  interruption  come  only  confu- 
sion and  disaster.  Against  every  such  question  there  should  be  written 
the  one  word,  Wait. 

Richard  Armour  stooped  over  the  child.     ^'  A  beauty,"  he  said, ''  a 

Eerfect  little  gentleman.  Like  Richard  Joseph  Armour  there  is  none," 
e  added* 

^'  Whom  do  you  think  he  looks  like,  Richard?"  she  asked.  This 
was  a  question  she  had  never  asked  before  since  the  child  was  born. 
Whom  the  child  looked  like  every  one  knew ;  but  within  the  past  year 
and  a  half  Francis  Armour's  name  had  seldom  been  mentioned,  and 
never  in  connection  with  the  child.  The  child's  mother  asked  the 
question  with  a  strange  quietness.  Richard  answered  it  without  hesita- 
tion. 

*^  The  child  looks  like  Frank,"  he  said.     ''  As  like  him  as  can  be." 

"  I  am  glad,"  she  said,  "  for  all  your  sakes." 

"  You  are  very  deep  this  morning,  Lali,"  Richard  said,  with  a  kind 
of  helplessness.  *^  Frank  will  be  pretty  proud  of  the  youngster  when 
he  comes  back.    But  he  won't  be  prouder  of  him  than  I  am." 

"  I  know  that,"  she  said.  "  Won't  you  be  lonely  without  the  boy 
— and  me,  Richard  ?" 

Again  the  Question  went  home.  '' Lonely?  I  should  think  I 
would,"  he  said.  ^'  I  should  think  I  would.  But  then,  you  see, 
school  is  over^  and  the  master  stays  behind  and  makes  up  the  marks. 
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Tou  will  find  London  a  jollier  master  tl^an  I  am,  Lali.  There'll  be 
lots  of  shows,  and  plenty  to  do,  and  smart  frocks,  and  no  end  of  feeds 
and  frolics ;  and  that  is  more  amusing  than  studying  three  hours  a  day 
with  a  dry  old  stick  like  Dick  Armour.  I  tell  you  what,  when  Frank 
comes " 

She  interrupted  him.  *^  Do  not  speak  of  that,"  she  said.  Then, 
with  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling,  though  her  words  were  scarcely  audible, 
^'  I  owe  you  everything,  Richard, — everything  that  is  good.  I  owe  him 
nothing,  Richard, — nothing  but  what  is  bitter.'' 

'^  Hush,  hush,"  he  said ;  **  you  must  not  speak  that  way.  Lali,  I 
want  to  say  to  you ^' 

At  that  moment  General  Armour,  Mrs.  Armour,  and  Marion 
appeared  on  the  door-step,  and  the  carriage  came  wheeling  up  the  drive. 
What  Richard  intended  to  say  was  left  unsaid.  The  chances  were  it 
never  would  be  said. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  General  Armour,  calling  down  at  them,  '^  escort 
his  imperial  highness  to  the  chariot  which  awaits  him,  and  then  ho ! 
for  London  town.  Come  &long,  my  daughter,"  he  said  to  Lali,  **  come 
up  here  and  take  the  last  whiff  of  Greyhope  that  you  will  have  for  six 
months.  Dear,  dear,  what  lunatics  we  all  are,  to  be  sure!  Why, 
we're  as  happy  as  little  birds  in  their  nests  out  in  the  decent  country, 
and  yet  we  scamper  off  to  a  smoky  old  city  by  the  Thames  to  rush 
alone  with  the  world,  instead  of  sitting  high  and  far  away  from  it  and 
watcming  it  go  by.  God  bless  my  soul,  I'm  old  enough  to  know  better. 
Well,  let  me  help  you  in,  my  dear," — he  added  to  his  wife, — ^''and  in 
you  go,  Marion,  and  in  you  go,  your  imperial  highness," — ^he  passed  the 
child  awkwardly  in  to  Marion, — *'  and  in  you  eo,  my  daughter,"  he 
added,  as  he  handed  Lali  in,  pressing  her  hand  with  a  brusque  father- 
liness  as  he  did  so.     He  then  eot  in  after  them. 

Richard  came  to  the  side  of  the  carriage  and  bade  them  all  good-by 
one  by  one.  Lali  gave  him  her  hand,  but  did  not  speak  a  word. 
He  called  a  cheerful  adieu,  the  horses  were  whipped  up,  and  in  a 
moment  Richard  was  left  alone  on  the  steps  of  the  house.  He  stood 
for  a  time  looking,  then  he  turned  to  m  into  the  house,  but  changed 
his  mind,  sat  down,  lit  a  cigar,  and  did  not  move  from  his  seat  until 
he  was  summoned  to  his  lonely  luncheon. 

Nobody  thought  much  of  leaving  Richard  behind  at  Greyhope. 
It  seemed  the  natural  thing  to  do.  But  still  he  had  not  been  left  alone 
-^^ntirely  alone — ^for  three  years  or  more. 

The  days  and  weeks  went  on.  If  Richard  had  been  accounted 
eccentric  before,  there  was  fistr  greater  cause  for  the  term  now.  Life 
dragged.  Too  much  had  been  taken  out  of  his  life  all  at  once ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  the  family  had  been  drawn  together  more  during  the 
trouble  which  Lali's  advent  had  brought ;  then  the  child  and  its  mother, 
his  pupil,  were  gone  also.  He  wandered  about  in  a  kind  of  vague 
unrest.  The  hardest  thing  in  this  world  to  get  used  to  is  the  absence 
of  a  familiar  footstep  and  the  cheerful  greeting  of  a  &miliar  eye.  And 
the  man  with  no  chick  or  child  feels  even  the  absence  of  his  doe  from 
the  hearth-rug  when  he  returns  from  a  journey  or  his  day's  work.  It 
gives  him  a  sense  of  strangeness  and  loss.    But  when  it  is  the  vmoe 
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of  a  woman  and  the  hand  of  a  child  that  is  missed,  you  can  back  no 
speculation  upon  that  man's  mood  or  mind  or  conduct.  There  is  no 
influence  like  the  influence  of  habit,  and  that  is  how,  when  the  minds 
of  people  are  at  one,  physical  distances  and  differences,  no  matter  how 
great,  are  invisible,  or  at  least  not  obvious. 

Richard  Armour  was  a  sensible  man ;  but  when  one  morning  he 
suddenly  packed  a  portmanteau  and  went  up  to  town  to  Cavendish 
Square,  the  act  might  be  considered  from  two  sides  of  the  equation. 
If  he  came  back  to  enter  again  into  the  social  life  which  for  so  many 
years  he  had  abjured,  it  was  not  very  sensible,  because  the  world  never 
welcomes  its  deserters :  it  might  if  men  and  women  grew  younger 
instead  of  older.  If  he  came  to  see  his  family,  or  because  he  hung^ed 
for  his  god-child,  or  because — but  we  are  hurrying  the  situation.  It 
were  wiser  not  to  state  the  problem  yet.  The  afternoon  that  he  arrived 
at  Cavendish  Square  all  his  family  were  out  except  his  brother's  wife. 
Lali  was  in  the  drawing-room,  receiving  a  visitor  who  had  asked  for 
Mrs.  Armour  and  Mrs.  Francis  Armour.  The  visitor  was  received  by 
Mrs.  Francis  Armour.  The  visitor  knew  that  Mrs.  Armour  was  not  at 
home.  She  had  by  chance  seen  her  and  Marion  in  Bond  Street,  and 
was  not  seen  by  them.  She  straightway  got  into  her  carriage  and 
drove  up  to  Cavendish  Square,  hoping  to  find  Mrs.  Francis  Armour  at 
home.  There  had  been  house-parties  at  Greyhope  since  Lali  had  come 
there  to  live,  but  this  visitor,  though  once  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
&mily,  had  never  been  a  guest. 

The  visitor  was  Lady  Haldwell,  once  Miss  Julia  Sherwood,  who  had 
made  possible  what  was  called  Francis  Armour's  tragedy.  Since  Lali 
had  come  to  town  Lady  Haldwell  had  seen  her,  but  had  never  met  her. 
She  was  not  at  heart  wicked,  but  there  are  few  women  who  can  resist 
an  opportunity  of  anatomizing  and  reckoning  up  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  a  woman  who  has  married  an  old  lover.  When  that  woman  is  in 
the  position  of  Mrs.  Francis  Armour,  the  situation  has  an  unusual 
piquancy  and  interest.  Hence  Lady  Haldwell's  journey  of  inquisition 
to  Cavendish  Square. 

As  Richard  passed  the  drawing-room  door  to  ascend  the  stairs,  he 
recc^nized  the  voices. 

Once  a  sort  of  heathen  as  Mrs.  Francis  Armour  had  been,  she 
still  could  grasp  the  situation  with  considerable  clearness.  There  is 
nothing  keener  than  one  woman's  instinct  r^arding  another  woman, 
where  a  man  is  concerned.  Mrs.  Francis  Armour  received  Lady  Hald- 
well with  a  quiet  stateliness  which,  if  it  did  not  astonish  her,  gave  her 
sufficient  warning  that  matters  were  not,  in  this  little  comedy,  to  be  all 
her  own  way. 

Thrown  upon  the  mere  resources  of  wit  and  language,  Mrs.  Francis 
Armour  must  have  been  at  a  disadvantage.  For  Lady  Haldwell  had 
a  good  gift  of  speech,  a  pretty  talent  for  epithet,  and  no  unnecessary 
tenderness.  She  bore  Lali  no  malice.  She  was  too  decorous  and  high 
for  that.  In  her  mind  the  wife  of  the  man  she  had  discarded  was  a 
mere  commonplace  catastrophe,  to  be  viewed  without  horror,  maybe 
with  pity.  She  had  heard  the  alien  spoken  well  of  by  some  people ; 
others  had  seemed  indignant  that  the  Armours  should  try  to  push  ^^  a 
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red  woman"  into  English  society.  Truth  is,  the  Armours  did  not  try 
at  all  to  push  her.  For  over  three  years  they  had  let  society  talk. 
They  had  not  entertained  largely  in  Cavendish  Square  since  Lali  c^mae, 
and  those  invited  to  Greyhope  had  a  chance  to  refuse  the  invitations  if 
they  chose.  Most  people  did  not  choose  to  decline  them.  But  Lady 
Haldwell  was  not  of  that  number.  She  had  never  been  invited.  But 
now  in  town,  when  entertainment  must  be  more  general,  she  and  the 
Armours  were  prepared  for  social  interchange. 

Behind  Lady  Ilaldwell's  visits  curiosity  chiefly  ran.  She  was  in  a 
wav  sorry  for  Frank  Armour,  for  she  had  been  fond  of  him,  after  a 
fashion,  always  fonder  of  him  than  of  Lord  Haldwell.  She  had  mar- 
ried with  her  fingers  holding  the  scales  of  advantage ;  and  Lord  Hald- 
well dressed  well,  was  immensely  rich,  and  the  title  bad  a  charm. 

When  Mrs.  Francis  Armour  met  her  with  her  strange,  impressive 
dignity,  she  was  the  slightest  bit  confused,  but  not  outwardly.  She 
had  not  expected  it.  At  first  Lali  did  not  know  who  her  visitor  was. 
She  had  not  caught  the  name  distinctly  from  the  servant 

Presently  liidy  Haldwell  said,  as  Lali  gave  her  hand,  ^^I  am 
Lady  Haldwell.  As  Miss  Sherwood  I  was  an  old  firiend  of  your 
husband." 

A  scornful  glitter  came  into  Mrs.  Armour's  eyes, — ^a  peculiar  touch 
as  of  burnished  gold,  an  effect  of  the  lieht  at  a  certain  angle  of  the 
lens.  It  gave  for  the  instant  an  uncanny  look  to  the  face,  almost  some- 
thing malicious.  She  guessed  why  this  woman  had  come.  She  knew 
the  whole  history  of  the  past,  and  it  touched  her  in  a  tender  comer. 
She  knew  she  was  had  at  an  advantage.  Before  her  was  a  woman 
perfectly  trained  in  the  fine  social  life  to  which  she  was  born,  whose 
equanimity  was  as  r^ular  as  her  features.  Herself  was  by  nature  a 
creature  of  impulse,  of  the  woods  and  streams  and  open  life.  The 
social  convention  had  been  engrafted.  As  yet  she  was  used  to  thinking 
and  speaking  with  all  candor.  She  was  to  have  her  training  in  the 
charms  of  superficiality,  but  that  was  to  come ;  and  when  it  came  she 
would  not  be  an  unskilful  apprentice.  Perhaps  the  latent  subtlety  of 
her  race  came  to  help  her  natural  candor  at  the  moment.  For  she  said 
at  once,  in  a  slow,  quiet  tone, — 

"  I  never  heard  my  husband  speak  of  you.     Will  you  sit  down?*' 

"  And  Mrs.  Armour  and  Marion  are  not  in  ? — No,  I  suppose  your 
husband  did'not  speak  much  of  his  old  friends." 

The  attack  was  studied  and  cruel.  But  Lady  Haldwell  had  been 
stung  by  Mrs.  Armour's  remark,  and  it  piqued  her  that  this  was  possible. 

**  Oh,  yes,  he  spoke  of  some  of  his  friends,*  but  not  of  you." 

"  Indeed  I     That  is  strange." 

"  There  was  no  necessity,    said  Mrs.  Armour,  quietly. 

"Of  discussing  me?    I  suppose  not     But  by  some  chance ^" 

"  It  was  just  as  well,  perhaps,  not  to  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  our 
meeting." 

Lady  Haldwell  was  surprised.  She  had  not  expected  this  clever- 
ness. They  talked  casually  for  a  little  time,  the  visitor  trying  in  vain 
to  delicately  give  the  conversation  a  personal  turn.  At  last,  a  little 
foolishly,  she  grew  bolder,  with  a  needless  selfishness. 
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'^  So  old  a  friend  of  your  husband  as  I  am^  I  am  hopefhl  you  and 
I  may  be  friends  also/' 

Mrs.  Armour  saw  the  move,  "  You  are  very  kind/'  she  said,  oon- 
ventionally,  and  offered  a  cup  of  tea. 

Lady  Haldwell  now  ventured  unwisely.  She  was  nettled  at  the 
other's  self-possession.  *^  But,  then,  in  a  way  I  have  been  your  friend 
for  a  long  time,  Mrs.  Armour." 

The  point  was  veiled  in  a  vague  tone,  but  Mrs.  Armour  understood. 
Her  reply  was  not  wanting. 

^^  Any  one  who  has  basn  a  friend  to  my  husband  has,  naturally, 
claims  upon  me." 

Lady  Haldwell,  in  spite  of  herself,  chafed.  There  was  a  subtlety 
in  the  woman  before  her,  not  to  be  reckoned  with  lightly. 

^^  And  if  an  enemy  ?"  she  said,  smiling. 

A  strange  smile  also  flickered  across  Mrs.  Armour's  fiice,  as  she 
said,  '^  If  an  enemy  of  my  husband  called,  and  was  penitent,  I  should 
— offer  her  tea,  no  doubt" 

"  That  is,  in  this  country ;  but  in  your  own  country,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, is  different,  what  would  you  do?" 

Mrs.  Armour  looked  steadily  and  coldly  into  her  visitor's  eyes. 
^^  In  my  country  enemies  do  not  compel  us  to  be  polite." 

"  By  calling  on  you  ?"  Lady  Haldwell  was  growing  a  little  reck- 
less. *^  But  then  that  is  a  savage  country.  We  are  different  here.  I 
suppose,  however,  your  husband  told  you  of  these  things,  so  that  you  were 
not  surprised.  And  when  does  he  come?  His  stay  is  protracted.  Let 
me  see,  how  long  is  it  ?  Ah,  yes,  near  four  years.  Here  she  became 
altogether  reckless,  which  she  regretted  afterwards,  for  she  knew,  after 
all,  what  was  due  herself.     ^'  He  will  come  back,  I  suppose." 

Lady  Haldwell  was  no  coward,  else  she  had  hesitated  before  speak- 
ing in  that  way  before  this  woman,  in  whose  blood  was  the  wildness  of 
the  heroical  north.  Perhaps  she  guessed  the  passion  in  Lali's  breast, 
perhaps  not.  In  any  case  she  would  have  said  what  she  listed  at  the 
moment. 

Wild  as  were  the  passions  in  Lali's  breast,  she  thought  on  the  in- 
stant of  her  child,  of  what  Richard  Armour  would  say ;  for  he  had 
often  talked  to  her  about  not  showing  her  emotions  and  passions,  had 
iold  her  that  violence  of  all  kinds  was  not  wise  or  proper.  Her  fingers 
ached  to  grasp  this  lieautiful,  exasperating  woman  by  the  throat.  But 
after  an  effort  at  calmness  she  remained  still  and  silent,  looking  at  her 
visitor  with  a  scornful  dignity.  Lady  Haldwell  presently  rose, — she 
could  not  endure  the  furnace  of  that  look, — ^and  said  good-by.  She 
turned  towards  the  door.  Mrs.  Armour  remained  immovable.  At  tliat 
instant,  however,  some  one  stepped  from  behind  a  large  screen  just  inside 
the  door.  It  was  Richard  Armour.  He  was  pale,  and  on  his  face  was 
a  sternness  the  like  of  which  this  and  perhaps  only  one  other  woman 
had  ever  seen  on  him.     He  interrupted  her. 

"  Lady  Haldwell  has  a  fine  talent  for  irony,"  he  said,  "  but  she 
does  not  always  use  it  wisely.  In  a  man  it  would  bear  another  name, 
and  from  a  man  it  would  be  differently  received."  He  came  close  to 
her.     "  You  are  a  brave  woman,"  he  said,  **  or  you  would  have  been 
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more  careful.     Of  course  you  knew  that  my  mother  and  sister  were 
not  at  home." 

She  smiled  languidly.     "  And  why  '  of  course'  V* 

^^I  do  not  know  that;  only  I  know  that  I  think  so;  and  I  also 
think  that  my  brother  Frank's  worst  misfortune  did  not  occur  when 
Miss  Julia  Sherwood  trafficked  without  compunction  in  his  happiness.'' 

"  Don't  be  oracular,  my  dear  Richard  Armour,"  she  said ;  *'  yoa 
are  trying,  really.  This  seems  almost  melodramatic ;  and  melodrama 
is  baa  enough  in  Drury  Lane." 

"  You  are  not  a  good  friend  even  to  yourself,"  he  answered. 

**  What  a  discoverer  you  are  I  And  how  much  in  earnest  I  T>o 
come  back  to  the  world,  Mr.  Armour  :  you  would  be  a  relief,  a  new 
sensation."  • 

^'  I  fancy  I  shall  come  back,  if  only  to  see  the  ^  engineer  hoist  with 
his  own' — torpedo." 

He  paused  before  the  last  word  to  give  it  point,  for  her  husband's 
father  had  made  his  money  out  of  torpedoes.  She  felt  the  sting  in 
spite  of  her,  and  she  saw  the  point. 

*^  And  then  we  will  talk  it  over  at  the  end  of  the  season,"  he  added, 
'*  and  compare  notes.     Good-afternoon." 

^^You  stake  much  oil  your  hazard,"  she  said,  glancing  back  at 
Lali,  who  still  stood  immovable,     "ulw  revoirP^ 

She  left  the  room.  Richard  heard  the  door  close  after  her  and  the 
servant  retire.     Then  he  turned  to  Lali. 

As  he  did  so,  she  ran  forward  to  him  with  a  cry.  '^Oh,  Richard, 
Richard !"  she  said,  with  a  sob,  threw  her  arms  over  his  shoulder,  and 
let  her  forehead  drop  on  his  breast.  Then  came  a  sudden  impulse  in 
his  blood.  Long  after  he  shuddered  when  he  remembered  what  he 
thought  at  that  instant ;  what  he  wished  to  do ;  what  rich  madness 
possessed  him.  He  knew  now  why  he  had  come  to  town ;  he  also  knew 
why  he  must  not  stay,  or,  if  staying,  what  must  be  his  course. 

He  took  her  gently  by  the  arm  and  led  her  to  a  chair,  -speaking 
cheerily  to  her.  Then  he  sat  down  beside  her,  and  all  at  once  again, 
her  face  wet  and  burning,  she  flung  herself  forward  on  her  knees  beside 
him,  and  clung  to  him. 

"  Oh,  Richard,  I  am  glad  you  have  come,"  she  said.  "  I  would 
have  killed  her  if  I  had  not  thought  of  you.  I  want  you  to  stay ;  I 
am  always  better  when  you  are  with  me.  I  have  missed  you,  and  I 
know  that  baby  misses  you  too." 

He  had  his  cue.  He  rose,  trembling  a  little.  "  Come,  come,"  he 
said  heartily,  '^  it's  all  right,  it's  all  right — my  sister.  Let  us  go  and 
see  the  youngster.  There,  dry  your  eyes,  and  forget  all  about  that 
woman.    She  is  only  envious  of  you.    Come,  for  his  imperial  highness !" 

She  was  in  a  tumult  of  feeling.  It  was  seldom  that  she  had  shown 
emotion  in  the  past  two  years,  and  it  was  the  more  ample  when  it  did 
break  forth.  But  she  dried  her  eyes,  and  together  they  went  to  the 
nursery.  She  dismissed  the  nurse,  and  they  were  left  alone  by  the 
sleeping  child.  She  knelt  at  the  head  of  the  little  cot  and  touched 
the  child's  forehead  with  her  lips.     He  stooped  down  also  beside  it 

"  He's  a  grand  little  fellow,"  he  said.      "  Lali,"  he  continued, 
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Fresently,  **  it  is  time  Frank  came  home.  I  am  going  to  write  for  him. 
f  he  does  not  oome  at  once,  I  shall  go  and  fetch  him.'' 

"  Never  1  never  I"  Her  eyes  fladied  angrily.  "  Promise  that  you 
will  not.  Let  him  oome  when  he  is  ready.  He  does  not  care."  She 
shuddered  a  little. 

"But  he  will  care  when  he  oomes^  and  you — ^you  care  for  him, 
Lali." 

Again  she  shuddered,  and  a  whiteness  ran  under  the  hot  excite- 
ment of  her  cheeks.  She  said  nothing,  but  looked  up  at  him,  then 
dropped  her  face  in  her  hands. 

**  You  do  care  for  him,  Lali,"  he  said,  earnestly,  almost  solemnly, 
his  lips  twitching  slightly.  ^'  You  must  care  for  him ;  it  is  his  right : 
and  he  will — I  swear  to  you  I  know  he  will — care  for  you." 

In  his  own  mind  there  was  another  thought,  a  hard,  strange 
thought;  and  it  had  to  do  with  the  possibility  of  his  brother  not  caring 
for  this  wife. 

Still  she  did  not  speak. 

*'  To  a  good  woman,  with  a  good  husband,"  he  continued,  "  there 
is  no  one — ^there  should  be  no  one — like  the  £ither  of  her  child.  And 
DO  woman  ever  loved  her  child  more  than  you  do  yours."  He  knew 
that  this  was  special  pleading. 

She  trembled,  ana  then  dropped  her  cheek  beside  the  child's.  "  I 
want  Frank  to  be  happy/'  he  went  on  :  *'  there  is  no  one  I  care  more 
for  than  for  Frank." 

She  lifted  her  face  to  him  now,  in  it  a  strange  light  Then  her 
look  ran  to  confusion,  and  she  seemed  to  read  aU  that  he  meant  to 
convey.     He  knew  she  did.     He  touched  her  shoulder. 

"  You  must  do  the  best  you  can  everyway,  for  Frank's  sake,  for 
all  our  sakes.     I  will  help  you — God  knows  I  will — all  I  can." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,"  she  said,  from  the  child's  pillow.  He  could  see 
the  flame  in  her  cheek.  ^*  I  understand."  She  put  out  her  hand  to 
him,  but  did  not  look  up.  ^'  Leave  me  alone  with  my  baby,  Richard," 
she  pleaded. 

He  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  again  and  again  in  his  old,  uncon- 
scious way.  Then  he  let  it  go,  and  went  slowly  to  the  door.  There 
he  turned  and  looked  back  at  her.  He  mastered  the  hot  thought  in 
him. 

"  Grod  help  me  T'  she  murmured  from  the  cot. 

The  next  morning  Richard  went  back  to  Greyhope. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  COUBT-ICABTIAL. 


It  was  hard  to  tell,  save  for  a  certain  deliberateness  of  speech  and 
a  color  a  little  more  pronounced  than  that  of  a  Sminish  woman,  that 
Mrs.  Frank  Armour  had  not  been  brought  up  in  £ngland.  She  had 
a  kind  of  erave  sweetness  and  distant  charm  which  made  her  notable 
at  any  taUe  or  in  any  ball-room.    Indeed,  it  soon  became  apparent 
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that  she  was  to  be  the  pleasant  talk,  the  interest  of  the  season.  This 
was  tolerably  comfortine  to  the  Armours.  .  Again  Richard's  prophecy 
had  been  fulfilled,  and  as  he  sat  alone  at  Greyhope  and  read  the 
Morning  Posty  noticing  Lali's  name  at  distinguished  gatherings,  or, 
picking  up  the  World,  saw  how  the  lion-hunters  talked  extravagantly 
of  her,  he  took  some  satisfaction  to  himself  that  he  had  foreseen  her 
triumph  where  others  looked  for  her  downfall.  Lali  herself  was 
not  elated :  it  gratified  her,  but  she  had  been  an  angel,  and  a  very  un- 
satisfactory one,  if  it  had  not  done  so.  As  her  confidence  grew  (though 
outwardly  she  had  never  appeared  to  lack  it  greatly),  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  of  herself  as  an  Indian,  her  country  as  a  good  country, 
and  her  people  as  a  noble  if  dispossessed  race ;  all  the  more  so  if  she 
thought  reference  to  her  nationality  and  past  was  being  rather  con- 
spicuously avoided.  She  had  asked  General  Armour  for  an  interview 
with  her  husband's  solicitor.  This  was  granted.  When  she  met  the 
solicitor,  she  asked  him  to  send  no  newspaper  to  her  husband  contain- 
ing any  reference  to  hereelf,  nor  yet  to  mention  her  in  his  letters. 

She  had  never  directly  received  a  line  from  him  but  once,  and  that 
was  after  she  had  come  to  know  the  truth  about  his  marriage  with  her. 
She  could  read  in  the  conventional  sentences,  made  simple  as  for  a 
child,  the  strained  politeness,  and  his  absolute  silence  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  child  had  been  born  to  them,  the  utter  absence  of  affection  for  her. 
She  had  also  induced  General  Armour  and  his  wife  to  give  her  hus- 
band's solicitor  no  information  regarding  the  birth  of  the  child.  There 
was  thus  apparently  no  more  inducement  for  him  to  hurry  back  to 
England  than  there  was  when  he  had  sent  her  off  on  his  mission  of 
retaliation,  which  had  been  such  an  ignominious  failure.  For  the 
humiliation  of  his  family  had  been  short-lived,  the  affront  to  Lady 
Haldwell  nothing  at  all.  The  Armours  had  not  been  human  if  they 
had  failed  to  enjoy  their  daughter-in-law's  success.  Although  they 
never,  perhaps,  would  quite  recover  the  disappointment  concerning 
Lady  Agnes  Martling,  the  result  was  so  much  better  than  they  in  their 
cheerfullest  moments  dared  hope  for,  that  they  appeared  genuinely 
content. 

To  their  erandchild  they  were  devotedly  attached.  Marion  was 
his  fitithful  slave  and  admirer,  so  much  so  that  Captain  Vidall,  who 
now  and  then  was  permitted  to  see  the  child,  declared  himself  jealous : 
he  and  Marion  were  to  be  married  soon.  The  wedding  had  been  de- 
layed owing  to  his  enforced  absence  abroad.  Mrs.  Edward  Lambert, 
once  Mrs.  Townley,  shyly  regretted  in  Lali's  presence  that  the  child, 
or  one  as  sweet,  was  not  hers.  Her  husband  evidently  shared  her  opin- 
ion, from  the  extraordinary  notice  he  took  of  it  when  his  wife  was  not 
present.  Not  that  Richard  Joseph  Armour,  Jr.,  was  always  en  tsi- 
dence,  but  when  asked  for  by  his  faithful  friends  and  admirers  he  was 
amiably  produced. 

Meanwhile,  Frank  Armour  across  the  sea  was  engaged  with  many 
things.  His  business  concerns  had  not  prospered  prodigiously,  chiefly 
because  his  judgment,  as  his  temper,  had  grown  somewhat  uncertain. 
His  popularity  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  country  had  been  at  some  tension 
since  he  had  shipped  his  wife  away  to  England.     Even  the  ordinary 
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savage  mind  saw  something  unusual  and  undomestic  in  it,  and  the 
general  hospitality  declined  a  little.  Armour  did  not  immediately 
euess  the  cause ;  but  one  day,  about  a  year  after  his  wife  had  gone,  he 
found  occasion  to  reprove  a  half-breed,  by  name  Jacques  Pontiac ;  and 
JaoqueSy  with  more  honesty  than  politeness,  said  some  hard  wonis,  and 
asked  how  much  he  paid  for  his  English  hired  devils  to  kill  his  wife. 
Strange  to  say,  he  did  not  resent  this  startling  remark.  It  set  him 
thinking.  He  b^n  to  blame  himself  for  not  having  written  oftener 
to  his  people — and  to  his  wife.  He  wondered  how  far  his  revenge  had 
Bucoeeded.  He  was  most  ashamed  of  it  now.  He  knew  that  he  had 
done  a  dishonorable  thing.  The  more  he  thought  upon  it  the  more 
angry  with  himself  he  became.  Yet  he  dreaded  to  go  back  to  Eng- 
land and  face  it  all :  the  reproach  of  his  people ;  the  amusement  of 
society ;  his  wife  herself.  He  never  attempted  to  picture  her  as  a  civ- 
ilized being.  He  scarcely  knew  her  when  be  married  her.  She  knew 
him  much  better,  for  primitive  people  are  quicker  in  the  play  of 
their  passions,  and  she  had  come  to  love  him  before  he  had  begun  to 
notice  her  at  all. 

Presently  he  ate  his  heart  out  with  mortification.  To  be  yoked 
forever  to— a  savage !  It  was  horrible !  And  their  children  ?  It  was 
strange  he  had  not  thought  of  that  before.  Children  ? — He  shrugged 
his  shoulders.  There  might  possibly  be  a  child,  but  children — never  1 
But  he  doubted  even  r^rding  a  child,  for  no  word  had  come  to  him 
concerning  that  possibility.  He  was  even  most  puzzled  at  the  tone  and 
substance  of  their  letters.  From  the  beginning  there  had  been  no  re- 
proaches, no  excitement,  no  raih'ng,  but  studied  kindness  and  conven- 
tional statements,  through  which  Mrs.  Armour's  solicitous  affection 
scarcely  ever  peeped.  He  had  shot  his  bolt,  and  got — consideration, 
almost  imperturbability.  They  appeared  to  treat  the  matter  as  though 
he  were  a  wild  youth  who  would  yet  mend  his  ways.  He  read  over  their 
infrequent  letters  to  him;  his  to  them  had  been  still  more  infrequent 
In  one  there  was  the  statement  that  '^  she  was  progressing  favorably 
with  her  English  f  in  another,  that  "  she  was  riding  a  good  deal ;" 
again,  that  ^^  she  appeared  anxious  to  adapt  herself  to  her  new  life." 

At  all  these  he  whistled  a  little  to  himself,  and  smiled  bitterly. 
Then,  all  at  once,  he  got  up  and  straightway  burned  them  all.  He 
again  tried  to  put  the  matter  behind  him  for  the  present,  knowing 
that  he  must  face  it  one  day,  and  staving  off  its  reality  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. He  did  his  utmost  to  be  philosophical  and  say  his  qaid  referi^ 
but  it  was  easier  tried  than  done ;  for  Jacques  Pontiac's  words  kept 
rankling  in  his  mind,  and  he  found  himself  carrying  round  a  vague 
load  which  made  him  abstracted  occasionally,  and  often  a  little  reck- 
less in  action  and  speech.  ,  In  hunting  bear  and  moose  he  had  proved 
himself  more  daring  than  the  oldest  hunter,  and  pro|)ortionately  suc- 
cessful. He  paid  his  servants  well,  but  was  sharp  with  them.  He 
made  long  hard  expeditions,  defying  the  weather  as  the  hardiest  of 
prairie  and  mountain  men  mostly  hesitate  to  defy  it ;  he  bought  up 
much  land,  then,  dissatisfied,  sold  it  again  at  a  loss,  but  subsequently 
made  final  arrangements  for  establishing  a  very  large  farm.  When  he 
once  became  actually  interested  in  this  he  shook  off  something  of  his 
Vol.  LI.— 46 
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moodiness  and  settled  himself  to  develop  the  thing.  He  bad  good 
talent  for  initiative  and  administration,  and  at  last,  in  the  time  when 
his  wife  was  a  feature  of  the  London  season,  be  foond  his  scheme  in 
working  order,  and  the  necessity  of  going  to  England  was  forced  apon 
him. 

Actually  he  wished  that  the  absolute  necessity  had  presented  itself 
before.  There  was  always  the  moral  necesaty,  of  course — but  then  ! 
Here  now  was  a  business  need ;  and  he  must  go.  Tet  he  did  not  fix 
a  day  or  make  definite  arrangements.  He  could  hardly  have  be- 
lieved himself  such  a  coward.  With  liberal  emphasis  he  called  him- 
self a  sneak,  and  one  day  at  Fort  Charles  sat  down  to  write  to  his 
solicitor  in  Montreal  to  say  that  he  would  come  on  at  once.  Still  he 
hesitated.  As  he  sat  there  thinking,  Eye-of-the-Moon,  his  father-in- 
law,  opened  the  door  quietly  and  entered.  He  had  avoided  the  chief 
ever  since  he  had  come  back  to  Fort  Charles,  and  practically  had  not 
spoken  to  him  for  a  year.  Armour  flushed  sliehtly  with  annoyance. 
But  presently  with  a  touch  of  his  old  humor  ne  rose,  held  out  his 
hand,  and  said,  ironically,  **  Well,  father-in-law,  it's  about  time  we  had 
a  big  talk,  isn't  it?     We  are  not  very  intimate  for  such  close  relatives." 

The  old  Indian  did  not  fully  understand  the  meaning  or  the  tone 
of  Armour's  speech,  but  he  said,  ^'JSoio  /"  and,  reaching  out  his  hand 
for  the  pipe  offered  him,  lighted  it,  and  sat  down,  smokinjg  in  silence. 
Armour  waited ;  but,  seeing  that  the  other  was  not  yet  moved  to 
talk,  he  turned  to  his  letter  again.  After  a  time,  Eye-of-the-Moon 
said,  gravely,  getting  to  his  feet,  "  Brother !" 

Armour  looked  up,  then  rose  also.  The  Indian  bowed  to  him 
courteously,  then  sat  down  again.  Armour  threw  a  1^  over  the 
comer  of  the  table  and  waited. 

"  Brother,"  said  the  Indian,  presently,  "  you  are  pf  the  great  race 
that  conquers  us.  You  come  and  take  our  land  and  our  game,  and 
we  at  last  have  to  b^  of  you  for  food  and  shelter.  Then  you  take 
our  daughters,  and  we  know  not  where  they  go.  They  are  gone  like 
the  down  from  the  thistle.  We  see  them  not,  but  you  remain.  And 
men  say  evil  things.  There  are  bad  words  abroad.  Brother,  what 
have  you  done  with  my  daughter?" 

Had  the  Indian  come  and  stormed,  be^ed  money  of  him,  sponged 
on  him,  or  abused  him,  he  had  taken  it  very  calmly, — he,  in  fact,  had 
been  superior.  But  there  was  dignity  in  the  chief's  manner ;  there  was 
solemnity  in  his  speech ;  his  voice  conveyed  resoluteness  and  earnest- 
ness, which  the  stoic  calm  of  his  face  might  not  have  suggested ;  and 
Armour  felt  that  he  had  no  advantage  at  all.  Besides,  Armour  had 
a  conscience,  though  he  had  played  some  rare  tricks  with  it  of  late, 
and  it  needed  more  hardihood  than  he  possessed  to  &ce  this  old  man 
down.  And  why  face  him  down?  Lali  was  his  daughter,  blood  of 
his  blood,  the  chieftainess  of  one  branch  of  his  people,  honored  at 
least  among  these  poor  savages,  and  the  old  man  had  a  right  to  ask,  as 
asked  another  more  famous,  "Where  is  my  daughter?" 

His  hands  in  his  pockets,  Armour  sat  silent  for  a  minute,  eying  his 
boot,  as  he  swung  his  leg  to  and  fro.  Presently  he  said,  "  Eye-of-the- 
Moon,  I  don't  think  I  can  talk  as  poetically  as  you,  even  in  my  own 
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laDgaage,  and  I  shall  not  try.     But  I  shoald  like  to  ask  yon  this :  Do 
jrou  believe  any  harm  has  come  to  your  daughter — to  my  wife  V^ 

I'he  old  Indian  forgot  to  blow  the  tobacco-smoke  from  his  mouth, 
and,  as  he  sat  debating,  lips  slightly  apart,  it  came  leaking  out  in  little 
trailing  clouds  and  gave  a  strange  appearance  to  his  iron-featured 
face.  He  looked  steadily  at  Armour,  and  said,  '^  You  are  of  those 
who  rule  in  your  land," — here  Armour  protested, — "  you  have  much 
gold  to  buy  and  sell.  I  am  a  chief,*' — he  drew  himself  up, — "  I  am 
poor:  we  speak  with  the  straight  tongue;  it  is  cowards  who  lie. 
Speak  deep  as  from  the  heart,  my  brother,  and  tell  me  where  my 
daughter  is.'* 

Armour  could  not  but  respect  the  chief  for  the  way  this  request 
was  put,  but  still  it  galled  him  to  think  that  he  was  under  suspicion 
of  having  done  any  bodily  imury  to  his  wife,  so  he  quietly  persisted : 
"  Do  you  think  I  have  done  Lali  any  harm  ?" 

"  The  thing  is  strange,**  replied  the  other.  "  You  are  of  those  who 
are  great  among  your  people.  You  married  a  daughter  of  a  red  man. 
Then  she  was  yours  for  less  than  one  moon,  and  you  sent  her  far  away, 
and  you  stayed.  Her  father  was  as  a  dog  in  your  sight.  Do  men 
whose  hearts  are  clear  act  so  ?  They  have  said  strange  things  of  you. 
I  have  not  believed  ;  but  it  is  good  I  know  all,  that  I  may  say  to  the 
tale-bearers.  You  have  crooked  tongues.** 

Armour  sat  for  a  moment  longer,  his  face  turned  to  the  open  win- 
dow. He  was  perfectly  still,  but  he  had  become  grave.  He  was  about 
to  reply  to  the  chief,  when  the  trader  entered  the  room  hurriedly  with 
a  newspaper  in  his  hand.  He  paused  abruptly  when  he  saw  Eye-of- 
the-Moon.  Armour  felt  that  the  trader  had  something  important  to 
communicate.  He  guessed  it  was  in  the  paper.  He  mutely  held  out 
bis  hand  for  it.  The  trader  handed  it  to  him  hesitatingly,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  to  a  paragraph,  and  saying,  '^  It  is  nearly  two  years  old, 
as  you  see.     I  chanced  upon  it  by  accident  to-day.** 

It  was  a  copy  of  a  London  evening  paper,  containing  a  somewhat 
sensational  account  of  Lali*s  accident.  It  said  that  she  was  in  a  critical 
condition.  This  time  Armour  did  not  ask  for  brandy,  but  the  trader 
put  it  out  beside  him.  He  shook  his  head.  "  Gordon,**  he  said  pres- 
ently, '^  I  shall  leave  here  in  the  morning.     Please  send  my  men  to  me.** 

The  trader  whispered  to  him  :  **  She  was  all  right,  of  course,  long 
ago,  Mr.  Armour,  or  you  would  have  heard.** 

Armour  looked  at  the  date  of  the  paper.  He  had  several  letters 
from  England  of  a  later  date,  and  these  said  nothing  of  her  illness. 
It  bewildered  him,  made  him  uneasy.  Perhaps  the  first  real  sense  of 
his  duty  as  a  husband  came  home  to  him  there.  For  the  first  time,  he 
was  anxious  about  the  woman  for  her  own  sake.  The  trader  had  left 
the  room. 

"  What  a  scoundrel  I*ve  been  !'*  said  Armour  between  his  teeth, 
oblivious,  for  the  moment,  of  Eye-of-the-Moon*s  presence.  Presently, 
bethinking  himself,  he  turned  to  the  Indian.  "  l*ve  been  debating,** 
he  said.  "Eye-of-t he-Moon,  my  wife  is  in  England,  at  my  father's 
home.  I  am  going  to  her.  Men  have  lied  in  thinking  I  would  do  her 
any  injury ;  but,  but — never  mind,  the  harm  was  of  another  kind.     It 
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ifiu't  wise  for  a  white  man  and  an  Indian  to  marry,  but  when  they  are 
married — well,  they  mnst  live  as  man  and  wife  should  live,  and,  as  I 
said,  I  am  going  to  my  wife — ^your  daughter." 

To  say  all  this  to  a  common  Indian,  whose  only  property  was  a 
half-dozen  ponies  and  a  couple  of  tepees,  required  something  very  like 
nioral  courage ;  but  then  Armour  had  not  been  exercising  moral  cour- 
se during  the  last  year  or  so,  and  its  exercise  was  profitable  to  him. 
The  next  morning  he  was  on  his  way  to  Montreal,  and  Eye-of-the- 
Moon  was  the  richest  chief  in  British  North  America,  at  that  moment^ 
by  five  thousand  dollars  or  so. 


CHAPTER  VIU. 

TO  EVERY  MAN  HIS  H0X7B. 


It  was  the  close  of  the  season :  many  people  had  left  town,  but 
festivities  were  still  on.  To  a  stranger  the  season  might  have  seemed 
at  its  height  The  Armours  were  giving  a  large  party  in  Cavendish 
Square  before  going  back  again  to  Grey  hope,  where,  for  the  sake  of 
liili  and  her  child,  they  intended  to  remain  during  the  rest  of  the 
summer,  in  preference  to  going  on  the  Continent  or  to  Scotland.  The 
only  unsatisfactory  feature  of  Lali's  season  was  the  absence  of  her  hus- 
band. Naturally  there  were  those  who  said  strange  things  regarding 
Frank  Armour's  stay  in  America ;  but  it  was  pretty  generally  known 
that  he  was  engaged  in  land-speculations,  ana  his  club  friends,  who 
perhaps  took  the  pleasantest  view  of  the  matter,  said  that  he  was  very 
wise  indeed,  if  a  little  cowardly,  in  staying  abroad  until  his  wife  was 
educated  and  ready  to  take  her  position  in  society.  There  was  one 
thing  on  which  they  were  all  agreed :  Mrs.  Frank  Armour  either  had 
a  mind  superior  to  the  charms  of  their  sex,  or  was  incapable  of  that 
vanity  which  hath   many  suitors,  and  says,  ^^So  far  shalt  thou   go, 

and ''    The  fact  is.  Airs.  Frank  Armour's  mind  was  superior.     She 

had  only  one  object, — to  triumph  over  her  husband  grandly,  as  a  woman 
righteously  might  She  had  vanity,  of  course,  but  it  was  not  ignoble. 
She  kept  one  thing  in  view ;  she  lived  for  it  Her  translation  had  been 
successful.  There  were  times  when  she  remembered  her  father,  the 
wild  days  on  the  prairies,  the  bufialo-hunt,  tracking  the  deer,  tribal 
battles,  the  long  silent  hours  of  the  winter,  and  the  warm  summer 
nights  when  she  slept  in  the  prairie  grass  or  camped  with  her  people 
in  the  trough  of  a  great  land-wave.  Sometimes  the  hunger  for  its 
freedom,  and  its  idleness,  and  its  sport,  came  to  her  greatly ;  but  she 
thought  of  her  child,  and  she  put  it  from  her.  She  was  ambitious  for 
him  ;  she  was  keen  to  prove  her  worth  as  a  wife  against  her  husband's 
unworthiness.  This  perhaps  saved  her.  She  might  have  lost  had  her 
life  been  without  this  motive. 

The  very  morning  of  this  notable  reception,  General  Armour  had 
received  a  note  from  Frank  Armour's  solicitor,  saying  that  his  son  was 
likely  to  arrive  in  London  from  America  that  day  or  the  next  Frank 
had  written  to  his  people  no  word  of  his  coming ;  to  his  wife,  as  we 
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have  said,  he  had  not  written  for  months ;  and  before  he  started  back 
he  would  not  write,  because  he  wished  to  make  what  amends  he  could 
in  person.  He  expected  to  find  her  improved,  of  course,  but  still  he 
ooald  only  think  of  her  as  an  Indian,  showing  her  common  prairie 
origin.  His  knowledge  of  her  before  their  marriage  had  been  par* 
ticnlarly  brief;  she  was  little  more  in  his  eyes  than  a  thousand  other 
Indian  women,  save  that  she  was  better-looking,  was  whiter  than  most, 
and  had  finer  features.  He  could  not  very  clearly  remember  the  tones 
of  her  voice,  because  after  marriage,  ana  before  he  had  sent  her  to 
England,  he  had  seen  little  or  nothing  of  her. 

When  Greneral  Armour  received  the  news  of  Frank's  return,  he 
told  his  wife  and  Marion,  and  they  consulted  together  whether  it  were 
good  to  let  Lali  know  at  once.  He  might  arrive  that  evening.  If  so, 
the  position  would  be  awkward,  because  it  was  impossible  to  tell  how 
it  might  a£^  her.  If  they  did  tell  her,  and  Frank  happened  not  to 
arrive,  it  might  unnerve  her  so  as  to  make  her  appearance  in  the  evening 
doubtful.  Kichard,  the  wiseacre,  the  inexhaustible  Richard,  was  caring 
for  his  cottagers  and  cutting  the  leaves  of  new  books — his  chiefest 
pleasure — at  Greyhope.  They  felt  it  was  a  matter  they  ought  to  be 
able  to  decide  for  themselves,  but  still  it  was  the  last  evening  of  Lali's 
stay  in  town,  and  they  did  not  care  to  take  any  risk.  Strange  to  say, 
they  had  come  to  take  pride  in  their  son's  wife ;  for  even  General  and 
Mrs.  Armour,  high-minded  and  of  serene  social  status  as  they  were, 
seemed  not  quite  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  being  an  axle  on  which 
a  system  of  social  notoriety  revolvea. 

At  the  opportune  moment  Captain  Vidall  was  announced,  and, 
because  he  and  Marion  were  soon  to  carry  but  one  name  between 
them,  he  was  called  into  family  consultation.  It  is  somewhat  singular 
that  in  this  case  the  women  were  quite  wrong  and  the  men  were  quite 
right.  For  General  Armour  and  Captain  Vidall  were  for  silence 
until  Frank  came,  if  he  came  that  day,  or  for  telling  her  the  following 
morning,  when  the  function  was  over.     And  the  men  prevailed. 

Marion  was  much  excited  all  day ;  she  had  given  orders  that  Frank's 
room  should  be  made  ready,  but  for  whom,  she  gave  no  information. 
While  Lali  was  dressing  for  the  evening,  something  excited  and 
nervous  she  entered  her  room.  They  were  now  the  best  of  friends. 
The  years  had  seen  many  shifting  scenes  in  their  companionship; 
they  had  been  as  often  at  war  as  at  peace ;  but  they  had  respected  each 
other,  each  after  her  own  fashion ;  and  now  they  had  a  real  and  giutual 
r^ard.  Lali's  was  a  slim,  lithe  figure,  wearing  its  fashionable  robes 
with  an  air  of  possession,  and  the  face  above  it,  if  not  entirely  beautiful, 
had  a  strange  warm  fascination.  The  girl  had  not  been  a  chieftainess 
for  nothing.  A  look  of  quiet  command  was  there,  but  also  a  far-away 
expression  which  gave  a  faint  look  of  sadness  even  when  a  smile  was 
at  the  lips.  The  smile  itself  did  not  come  quickly ;  it  grew ;  but  above 
it  all  was  hair  of  perfect  brown, — most  rare, — setting  off  her  face  as  a 
plume  does  a  helmet.  She  showed  no  surprise  when  Marion  entered. 
She  welcomed  her  with  a  smile  and  outstretched  hand,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Lali,"  said  Marion,  somewhat  abruptly, — ^she  scarcely  knew  why 
she  said  it, — "  are  you  happy  ?" 
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It  was  strange  how  the  Indian  girl  had  taken  on  those  little  man- 
ners of  society  which  convey  so  much  by  inflection.  She  lifted  her 
eyebrows  at  Marion,  and  said  presently,  in  a  soft,  deliberate  voice, 
^^  Come,  Marion,  we  will  go  and  see  little  Richard ;  then  I  shall  be 
happy.'' 

She  linked  her  arm  through  Marion's.  Marion  drummed  h^ 
fingers  lightly  on  the  beautiful  arm,  and  then  fell  to  wondering  what 
she  should  say  next.  They  passed  into  the  room  where  the  child  lay 
sleeping ;  they  went  to  his  little  bed,  and  Lali  stretched  out  her  hand 
gently,  touching  the  curls  of  the  child.  Running  a  finger  through  one 
delicately,  she  said,  with  a  still  softer  tone  than  before,  ^'  Why  should 
not  one  be  happy  ?" 

Marion  looked  up  slowly  into  her  eyes,  let  a  hand  fall  on  her 
shoulder  gently,  and  replied,  '^  Lali,  do  you  never  wish  Frank  to  come?'' 

Lali's  fingers  came  from  the  child,  the  color  mounted  slowly  to  her 
forehead,  and  she  drew  the  girl  away  again  into  the  other  room.  Then 
she  turned  and  faced  Marion,  a  deep  fire  in  her  eyes,  and  said,  in  a 
whisper  almost  hoarse  in  its  intensity, ''  Yes ;  I  wish  he  would  oome 
to-night." 

She  looked  harder  yet  at  Marion  ;  then,  with  a  flash  of  pride  and 
her  hands  clasping  before  her,  she  drew  herself  up,  and  added,  '^  Am 
I  not  worthy  to  be  his  wife  now  ?    Am  I  not  beautiful — for  a  savace?*' 

There  was  no  common  vanity  in  the  action.  It  had  a  noble  kind 
of  wistfulness,  and  a  serenity  that  entirely  redeemed  it  Marion  dated 
her  own  happiness  from  the  time  when  Lalj  met  her  accident,  for  the 
evening  of  that  disastrous  day  she  issued  to  Captain  Hume  Vidall  a 
commission  which  he  could  never,  wished  never  to,  resign.  Since  then 
she  had  been  at  her  best, — we  are  all  more  or  less  selfish  creatures, — 
and  had  erown  gentler,  curbing  the  delicate  imperiousness  of  her  nature, 
and  frankly,  and  without  the  least  pique,  taken  a  secondary  position 
of  interest  in  the  household,  occasioned  by  Lali's  popularity.  She 
looked  Lali  up  and  down  with  a  glance  in  which  many  feelings  met^ 
and  then,  catching  her  hands  warmly,  she  lifted  them,  put  them  on  her 
own  shoulders,  and  said,  ^'  My  dear  beautiful  savage,  you  are  fit  and 
worthy  to  be  Queen  of  England ;  and  Frank,  when  he  comes " 

^'  Hush  !"  said  the  other,  dreamily,  and  put  a  finger  on  Marion's 
lips.     "  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  hear 

it.     He  did  not  love  me  then.     He  used  me "    She  shuddered,  put 

her  hai^ds  to  her  eyes  with  a  pained,  trembling  motion,  then  threw  her 
head  back  with  a  quick  sigh.     ^^  But  I  will  not  speak  of  it.     Come, 

we  are  for  the  dance,  Marion.    It  is  the  last,  to-night    To-morrow " 

She  paused,  looking  straight  before  her,  lost  in  thought. 

**  Yes,  to-morrow,  Lali  ?" 

'•'I  do  not  know  about  to-morrow,"  was  the  reply.  "Strange 
things  come  to  me." 

Marion  longed  to  tell  her  then  and  there  the  great  news,  but  she 
was  afraid  to  do  so,  and  was,  moreover,  withheld  by  the  remembrance 
that  it  had  been  agreed  she  should  not  be  told.     She  said  nothing. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  rooms  were  filled.  For  the  fag  end  of  the 
season,  people  seemed  unusually  brilliant.     The  evening  itself  was  not 
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SO  hot  as  oommon,  and  there  was  an  extra  array  of  distingaished  guests. 
Marion  was  nervous  all  the  evening,  though  she  showed  little  of  it, 
being  most  prettily  employed  in  making  people  pleased  with  themselves. 
Mrs.  Armour  also  was  not  free  firom  apprehension.  In  reply  to  in- 
quiries concernine  her  son  she  said,  as  she  had  often  said  during  the 
season,  that  he  might  be  back  at  any  time  now.  Lali  had  answered 
always  in  the  same  fiEishion,  and  had  shown  no  sign  that  his  continued 
absence  was  singular.  As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  probability  of 
Frank's  appearance  seemed  less ;  and  the  Armours  began  to  breathe 
more  freely. 

Frank  had,  however,  arrived.  He  had  driven  straight  from  Fus- 
ion to  Cavendish  Square,  but,  seeing  the  house  lighted  up,  and  guests 
arriving,  he  had  a  sudden  feeling  of  uncertainty.  He  ordered  the  cab- 
man to  take  him  to  his  club.  There  he  put  himself  in  evening  dress, 
and  drove  back  again  to  the  house.  He  entered  quietly.  At  the 
moment  the  hall  was  almost  deserted :  people  were  mostly  in  the  ball- 
room and  supper-room.  He  paused  a  moment,  biting  his  moustache  as 
if  in  perplexity.  A  strange  timidity  came  on  him.  All  his  old  dash 
and  self-possession  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him.  Presently,  seeing  a 
number  of  people  entering  the  hall,  he  made  for  the  staircase,  and 
went  hastily  up.  Mechanically  he  went  to  his  own  room,  and  found  it 
lighted.  Flowers  were  set  about,  and  everything  was  made  ready  as 
for  a  guest.  He  sat  down,  not  thinking,  but  dazed.  Glancing  up,  he 
saw  his  face  in  a  mirror.  It  was  bronzed,  but  it  looked  rather  old  and 
care-worn.  He  sbru^ed  a  shoulder  at  that.  Then,  in  the  mirror  he 
saw  also  something  else.  It  startled  him  so  that  he  sat  perfectly  still 
£ur  a  moment  looking  at  it.  It  was  some  one  laughing  at  him  over  his 
shoulder;  a  child!  He  got  to  his  feet  and  turned  round.  On  the 
table  was  a  very  large  photograph  of  a  smiling  child — with  his  eyes, 
his  face.  He  caught  the  chair-arm,  and  stood  looking  at  it  a  little 
wildly.  Then  he  laughed  a  strange  laugh,  and  the  tears  leaped  to  his 
eyes.  He  caught  the  picture  in  his  hands,  and  kissed  it, — very  foolishly, 
men  not  fathers  might  think, — and  r^d  the  name  beneath :  Richard 
Joseph  Armour ;  and  again,  beneath  that,  the  date  of  birth.  He  then 
put  it  back  on  the  table  and  sat  looking  at  it ;  looking,  and  forgetting, 
and  remembering. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  some  one  entered.  It  was  Marion. 
She  had  seen  him  pass  through  the  hall ;  she  had  then  gone  and  told 
her  father  and  mother,  to  prepare  them,  and  had  followed  him  up-stairs. 
He  did  not  hear  her.  She  stepped  softly  forward.  "  Frank,"  she  said, 
"Frank,'' — and  laid  a  hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  started  up  and 
turned  his  face  on  her.  Then  he  caught  her  hands  and  kissed  her. 
"  Marion !"  he  said,  and  he  could  say  no  more.  But  presently  he 
pointed  towards  the  photograph. 

She  nodded  her  head.  "  Yes,  it  is  your  child,  Frank.  Though, 
of  course,  you  don't  deserve  it.  .  .  .  Frank,  dear,"  she  added,  "  I  am 
glad — we  shall  all  be  glad — to  have  you  back ;  but  you  are  a  wicked 
man."    She  felt  she  must  say  that. 

Now  he  only  nodded,  and  still  looked  at  the  portrait.  "  Where  is 
— my  wife?"  he  added,  presently. 
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^*  She  is  in  the  ball-room.'^     Marion  was  wondering  what  was  best 
to  do. 

He  caught  his  thumb-nail  in  his  teeth.  He  winced  in  spite  of  him- 
self.    "  I  will  go  to  her,"  he  said,  "  and  then,  the  baby.'* 

'^  I  am  glad,"  she  replied,  '^  that  you  have  that  much  sense  of  justice 
left,  Frank :  the  wife  first,  the  baby  afterwards.  But  do  you  think  you 
deserve  either?" 

He  became  moody,  and  made  an  impatient  gesture.  ^^  Lady  Agnes 
Martling  is  here,  and  also  Lady  Haldwell,"  she  persisted,  cruelly.  She 
did  not  mind,  because  she  knew  he  would  have  enough  to  compensate 
him  afterwards. 

"  Marion,"  he  said,  "  say  it  all,  and  let  me  have  it  over.  Say  what 
you  like,  and  I'll  not  whimper.  I'll  face  it  But  I  want  to  see  my 
child." 

She  was  sorry  for  him.  She  had  really  wanted  to  see  how  much  be 
was  capable  of  feeling  in  the  matter.  "  Wait  here,  Frank,"  she  said. 
"That  will  be  best;  and  I  will  bring  your  wife  to  you." 

He  said  nothing,  but  assented  with  a  motion  of  the  hand,  and  she 
left  him  where  he  was.  He  braced  himself  for  the  interview.  As- 
suredly a  man  loses  something  of  natural  courage  and  self-confidence 
when  he  has  done  a  thing  of  which  he  should  be,  and  is,  ashamed. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  (it  was  in  reality  but  a  couple  of  minutes) 
before  the  door  opened  again,  and  Marion  said,  "  Frank,  your  wife  I"  and 
then  retreated. 

The  door  closed,  leaving  a  stately  figure  standing  just  inside  it 
The  figure  did  not  move  forward,  but  stood  there,  full  of  life  and  fine 
excitement,  but  very  still  also. 

Frank  Armour  was  confounded.  He  came  forward  slowly,  looking 
hard.  Was  this  distinguished,  handsome,  reproachful  woman  his  wife, 
— Lali,  the  Indian  girl  whom  he  had  married  in  a  fit  of  pique  and 
brandy  ?  He  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes ;  and  yet  her  eyes  looked 
out  at  him  with  something  that  he  remembered  too,  together  with 
something  which  he  did  not  remember,  making  him  uneasy.  Clearly, 
his  great  mistake  had  turned  from  ashes  into  fruit  "  Lali,  my  wife !" 
he  said,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

She  reached  out  hers  courteously,  but  her  fingers  gave  him  no 
response. 

"  We  have  many  things  to  say  to  each  other,"  she  said,  "  but  they 
cannot  be  said  now.     I  shall  be  missed  from  the  ball-room." 

"  Missed  from  the  ball-room  !"  He  almost  laughed  to  think  how 
strange  this  sounded  in  his  ears.  As  if  interpreting  his  thought,  she 
added,  "  You  see,  it  is  our  last  affair  of  the  season,  and  we  are  all 
anxious  to  do  our  duty  perfectly.  Will  you  go  down  with  me?  .  .  . 
We  can  talk  afterwards. 

Her  continued  self-possession  utterly  confused  him.  She  had 
utterly  confused  Marion  also,  when  told  that  her  husband  was  in  the 
house.  She  had  had  presentiments,  and,  besides,  she  had  been  school- 
ing herself  for  this  hour  for  a  long  time.  She  turned  towards  the  door. 
"But,"  he  asked,  like  a  supplicant,  "our  child  I  I  want  to  see 
our  child." 
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She  lifted  her  eyebrows,  then,  Beeiug  the  photograph  of  the  baby 
on  the  table,  uuderstood  how  he  knew.  ^^  Come  with  me,  then/'  she 
said,  with  a  little  more  feeling. 

She  led  the  way  throagh  the  hall,  and  paused  at  her  door.  ^'  Re- 
member that  we  have  to  appear  among  the  guests  directly,"  she  said, 
as  though  to  warn  him  against  any  demonstration.  Then  they  entered. 
She  went  over  to  the  cot  and  drew  back  the  fleecy  curtain  from  over 
the  sleeping  boy's  head.  His  fingers  hungered  to  take  his  child  to  his 
arms.  *'  He  is  magnificent  I  magnificent  r  he  said,  with  a  great  pride. 
**  Why  did  you  never  let  me  know  of  it?" 

"How  could  I  tell  what  you  would  do?"  she  calmly  replied. 
"You  married  me — wickedly,  and  used  me  wickedly  afterwards;  and 
I  loved  the  child." 

"  You  loved  the  child !"  he  repeated  after  her.  "  Lali,"  he  said, 
"I  don't  deserve  it,  but  forgive  me,  if  you  can — for  the  diild's 
sake." 

"  We  had  better  go  below,"  she  calmly  replied ;  "  we  have  both 
duties  to  do.     You  will  of  course — appear  with  me — before  them  ?" 

The  slight  irony  in  the  tone  cut  him  horribly.  He  offered  his  arm 
in  silence.  They  passed  into  the  hall  and  to  the  staircase.  "  It  is 
necessary,"  she  said,  "  to  appear  cheerful  before  one's  guests." 

She  had  him  at  an  advantage  at  every  point  "  We  will  be  cheer- 
ful, then,"  was  his  reply,  spoken  with  a  grim  kind  of  humor.  "  You 
have  learned  it  all,  haven't  you  ?"  he  added. 

They  were  just  entering  the  ball-room.  "  Yes,  with  your  kind 
help — ^and  absence,"  she  replied. 

The  surprise  of  the  guests  was  somewhat  diminished  by  the  &ct 
that  Marion,  telling  Qeneral  Armour  and  his  wife  first  of  Frank's 
return,  industriously  sent  the  news  buzzing  about  the  room. 

The  two  went  straight  to  Frank's  father  and  mother.  Their  parts 
were  all  excellently  played.  Then  Frank  mingled  among  the  guests, 
being  very  heartily  greeted,  and  heard  congratulations  on  all  sides. 
Old  club  friends  rallied  him  as  a  deserter,  and  new  acquaintances 
flocked  about  him ;  and  presently  he  awakened  to  the  fact  that  his 
Indian  wife  had  been  an  interest  of  the  season,  was  not  the  least  ad- 
mired person  present.  It  was  altogether  too  good  luck  for  him ;  but 
he  had  an  uncomfortable  conviction  that  he  had  a  long  path  of  penance 
to  walk  before  he  could  hope  to  enjoy  it. 

All  at  once  he  met  Lady  Haldwell,  who,  in  spite  of  all,  still  accepted 
invitations  to  General  Armour's  house — the  strange  scene  between  Lali 
and  herself  having  never  been  disclosed  to  the  family.  He  had  nothing 
but  bitterness  in  his  heart  for  her,  but  he  spoke  a  few  smooth  words, 
and  she  languidly  congratulated  him  on  his  bronzed  appearance.  He 
asked  for  a  dance,  but  she  had  not  one  to  give  him.  As  she  was  leaving, 
she  suddenly  turned  as  though  she  had  forgotten  something,  and,  look- 
ing at  him,  said,  '^  I  forgot  to  congratulate  you  on  your  marriage.  I 
hope  it  is  not  too  late." 

He  bowed.  '^  Your  congratulations  are  so  sincere,"  he  said,  ^^  that 
they  would  be  d  propoa  late  or  early." 

When  he  stood  with  his  wife  while  the  guests  were  leaving,  and 
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saw  with  what  manner  she  carried  it  all  off, — as  though  she  bad  been 
bom  in  the  good  land  of  good  breeding, — he  was  moved  alternately 
with  wonder  and  shame, — shame  that  he  had  intended  this  noble 
creature  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  ugly  temper  and  spite.  When  all  the 
guests  were  gone  and  the  family  stood  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  a 
silence  suddenly  fell  among  them.  Presently  Marion  said  to  her 
mother  in  a  half-whisper,  "  1  wish  Richard  were  here." 

They  all  felt  the  extreme  awkwardness  of  the  situation,  especially 
when  Lali  bade  General  Armour,  Mrs.  Armour,  and  Marion  good- 
night, and  then,  turning  to  her  husband,  said,  '^  Good-night,'^ — she 
did  not  even  speak  his  name.  ^'  Perhaps  you  would  care  to  ride  to- 
morrow morning.  I  always  go  to  the  Park  at  ten,  and  this  will  be 
my  last  ride  of  the  season." 

Had  she  written  out  an  elaborate  proclamation  of  her  intended 
attitude  towards  her  husband,  it  could  not  have  more  clearly  conveyed 
her  mind  than  this  little  speech,  delivered  as  to  a  most  friendly  ac- 
quaintance. General  Armour  pulled  his  moustache  fiercely,  and,  it  is 
possible,  enjoyed  the  situation,  despite  its  peril.  Mrs.  Armour  turned 
to  the  mantel  and  seemed  tremulously  engaged  in  arranging  some  bric- 
^brac.  Marion,  however,  with  a  fine  instinct,  slid  her  arm  through 
that  of  Lali,  and  gently  said,  '^  Yes,  of  course  Frank  will  be  glad  of 
a  ride  in  the  Park.  He  used  to  ride  with  me  every  morning.  But 
let  us  go,  us  three,  and  kiss  the  baby  good-night, — '  good-night  till  we 
meet  in  the  morning.' "  She  linked  her  arm  now  through  Frank's, 
and  as  she  did  so  he  replied  to  Lali,  ^*  I  shall  be  glad  to  ride  in  the 
morning,  but ^" 

^'  But  we  can  arrange  it  at  breakfast,"  said  his  wife,  hurriedly.  At 
the  same  time  she  allowed  herself  to  be  drawn  away  to  the  hall  witii 
her  husband. 

He  was  very  angry,  but  he  knew  he  had  no  right  to  be  so.  He 
choked  back  his  wrath,  and  moved  on  amiably  enough,  and  suddenly 
the  fashion  in  which  the  tables  had  been  turned  on  him  struck  him 
with  its  tragic  comedy,  and  he  involuntarily  smiled.  His  sense  of 
humor  saved  him  from  words  and  acts  which  might  possibly  have 
made  the  matter  a  pure  tragedy  ailer  all.  He  loosed  his  arm  from 
Marion's. 

^^  I  must  bid  our  father  and  mother  eood-night  Then  I  will  join 
you  both, — *  in  the  court  of  the  king.  And  he  turned  and  went 
back,  and  said  to  his  father  as  he  kissed  his  mother,  '^  I  am  had  at  an 
advantage,  general." 

"  And  serves  you  right,  my  bov.  You  had  the  odds  with  you :  she 
has  captured  them  like  a  bom  soldier." 

His  mother  said  to  him,  gently,  ^'  Frank,  you  blamed  us,  but  re- 
member that  we  wished  only  your  good.  Take  my  advice,  dear,  and 
try  to  love  your  wife  and  win  her  confidence." 

"  Love  her, — try  to  love  her  1"  he  Said,     "  I  shall  easily  do  that 

But  the  other ?"   He  shook  his  head  a  little,  though  what  he  meant 

perhaps  he  did  not  know  quite  himself,  and  then  followed  Marion  and 
Lali  up-stairs.  Marion  had  tried  to  escape  from  Lali,  but  was  told 
that  she  must  stay;  and  the  three  met  at  the  child's  cot.     Marion 
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stooped  down  and  kissed  its  forehead.  Frank  stooped  also  and  kissed 
its  cheek.  Then  the  wife  kissed  the  other  cheek.  The  child  slept 
peacefully  on. 

''You  can  always  see  the  baby  here  before  breakfast,  if  you 
choose/'  said  Lali ;  and  she  held  out  her  hand  again  in  good-night 
At  this  point  Marion  stole  away,  in  spite  of  Lali's  quick  little  cry  of 
''  Wait,  Marion  I"  and  the  two  were  leu  alone  aeain. 

''  I  am  very  tired/'  she  said.  ''  I  would  rather  not  talk  to-night." 
The  dismissal  was  evident  He  took  her  hand,  held  it  an  instant,  and 
presently  said, ''  I  will  not  detain  you,  but  I  would  ask  you,  Lali,  to 
remember  that  you  are  my  wife.     JNothing  can  alter  that 

''  Still  we  are  only  strangers,  as  you  know,"  she  quietly  rejoined. 

"  You  forget  the  days  we  were  together, — after  we  were  married/' 
be  cautiously  ui^ed. 

''  I  am  not  the  same  girl :  .  .  .  you  killed  her.  .  .  •  We  have  to 
start  again.  ...  I  know  all." 

"  You  know  that  in  my  wretched  anger  and  madness  I " 

''  Oh,  please  do  not  speak  of  it/'  she  said, ''  it  is  so  bad  even  in 
thought" 

"But  will  you  never  forgive  me,  and  care  for  me? — ^we  have  to 
live  our  lives  together." 

"  Pray  let  us  not  speak  of  it  now/'  she  said,  in  a  weary  voice ; 
then,  breathlessly, ''  It  is  of  much  more  consequence  that  you  should 
love  me — ^and  the  child." 

He  drew  himself  up  with  a  choking  sigh,  and  spread  out  his  arms 
to  her.     '*  Oh,  my  wife !"  he  said. 

"  No,  no,"  she  cried,  "  this  is  unreasonable ;  we  know  so  little  of 
each  other.  .  .  •  Good-night,  again." 

He  turned  at  the  door,  came  back,  and,  stooping,  kissed  the  child 
on  the  lips.  Then  he  said,  "  You  are  right.  I  deserve  to  suffer.  .  •  • 
Good-night." 

But  when  he  was  gone  she  dropped  on  her  knees,  and  kissed  the 
child  many  times  on  the  lips  also. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  FAITH  OF  CX)MBADE8. 


When  Francis  Armour  left  his  wife's  room  he  did  not  go  to  his 
own  room,  but  quietly  descended  the  stairs,  went  to  the  library,  and 
sat  down.  The  loneliest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  be  iUe-d-^tiie  with 
one's  conscience.  A  man  may  have  a  bad  hour  with  an  enemy,  a  sad 
hour  with  a  friend,  a  peaceful  hour  with  himself,  but  when  the  little 
dwarf,  conscience,  perches  upon  every  hillock  of  remembrance  and 
makes  slow  signs — those  stranee  symbols  of  the  language  of  the  soul — 
to  him,  no  slave  upon  the  treadmill  suffers  more. 

The  butler  came  in  to  see  if  anything  was  required,  but  Armour  only 
greeted  him  silently  and  waved  him  away.  His  brain  was  painftilly 
alert,  his  memory  singularly  awake.  It  seemed  that  the  incident  of 
this  hour  had  so  opened  up  every  channel  of  his  intelligence  that  all 
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his  life' ran  pasfc  him  in  fantastic  panorama,  as  by  that  illumination 
which  comes  to  the  drowning  roan.  He  seemed  under  some  strange 
spell.  Once  or  twice  he  rose,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  looked  round  the 
room, — ^the  room  where  as  a  boy  he  had  spent  idle  hours,  where  as  a 
student  he  had  been  in  the  hands  of  his  tutor,  and  as  a  young  man 
had  found  recreations  such  as  belong  to  ambitious  and  ardent  youth. 
Evenr  corner  was  familiar.  Nothing  was  changed.  The  books  upon 
the  shelves  were  as  th^  were  placed  twenty  years  ago.  And  yet  he 
did  not  seem  a  part  of  it.  It  did  not  seem  natural  to  him.  He  was 
in  an  atmosphere  of  strangeness, — that  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
a  man,  as  by  a  cloud,  when  some  crisis  comes  upon  him  and  his  life 
seems  to  stand  still,  whirling  upon  its  narrow  base,  while  the  world 
appears  at  an  interminable  distance,  even  as  to  a  deaf  man  who  sees 
yet  cannot  hear. 

There  came  home  to  him  at  that  moment  with  a  force  indescribable 
the  shamelessness  of  the  act  he  committed  four  years  ago.  He  had 
thought  to  come  back  to  miserable  humiliation.  For  four  years  he 
had  refused  to  do  his  duty  as  a  man  towards  an  innocent  woman, — a 
woman,  though  in  part  a  savage, — now  transformed  into  a  gentle,  noble 
creature  of  delight  and  goodness.  How  had  he  deserved  it?  He  had 
sown  the  storm,  it  was  but  just  that  he  should  reap  the  whirlwind ; 
he  had  scattered  thistles,  could  he  expect  to  gather  grapes?  He  knew 
that  the  sympathy  of  all  his  fathers  house  was  not  with  him,  but 
with  the  woman  he  had  wronged.  He  was  glad  it  was  so.  Look- 
ing back  now,  it  seemed  so  poor  and  paltry  a  thing  that  he,  a  man, 
should  stoop  to  revenge  himself  upon  those  who  had  given  him  birth, 
as  a  kind  of  insult  to  the  woman  who  had  lightly  set  him  aside,  and 
should  use  for  that  purpose  a  helpless  confiding  girl.  To  revenge  one's 
self  for  wrong  to  one's  self  is  but  a  common  passion,  which  has  little 
dignity ;  to  avenge  some  one  whom  one  has  loved,  man  or  woman, — 
and,  before  all,  woman, — has  some  touch  of  nobility,  is  redeemed  by 
loyalty.  For  his  act  there  was  not  one  word  of  defence  to  be  made, 
and  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  it. 

The  cigars  and  liquors  were  beside  him,  but  he  did  not  touch  them. 
He  seemed  very  far  away  from  the  ordinary  details  of  his  life :  he 
knew  he  had  before  him  hard  travel,  and  he  was  not  confident  of  the 
end.  He  could  not  tell  how  long  he  sat  there.  After  a  time  the  tick- 
ing of  the  clock  seemed  painfully  loud  to  him.  Now  and  again  he 
heard  a  cab  rattling  through  the  Square,  and  the  foolish  song  of  some 
drunken  loiterer  in  the  night  caused  him  to  start  painfully.  Everything 
jarred  on  him.  Once  he  got  up,  went  to  the  window,  and  looked  out. 
The  moon  was  shining  full  on  the  Square.  He  wondered  if  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  go  out  and  find  some  quiet  to  his  nerves  in  walking. 
He  did  so.  Out  in  the  Square  he  looked  up  to  his  wife's  window.  It 
was  lighted.  Long  time  he  walked  up  and  down,  his  eyes  on  the  win- 
dow. It  held  him  like  a  charm.  Once  he  leaned  against  the  iron 
railings  of  the  garden  and  looked  up,  not  moving  for  a  time.  Pres- 
ently he  saw  the  curtain  of  the  window  raised,  and  against  the  dim 
light  of  the  room  was  outlined  the  figure  of  his  wife.  He  knew  it. 
She  stood  for  a  moment  looking  out  into  the  night.     She  could  not  see 
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him,  nor  ooald  he  see  her  features  at  all  plainly,  bat  he  knew  that 
she,  like  him,  was  alone  with  the  catastrophe  which  his  wickedness  had 
sent  upon  her.  Soon  the  curtain  was  drawn  down  again,  and  then  he 
went  onoe  more  to  the  house  and  took  his  old  seat  beside  the  table. 
He  fell  to  brooding,  and  at  last,  exhausted,  dropped  to  a  troubled  sleep. 

He  woke  with  a  start.  Some  one  was  in  the  room.  He  heard  a 
step  behind  him.  He  came  to  his  feet  quickly,  a  wild  light  in  his  eyes. 
He  faced  his  brother  Richard. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  Marion  had  tel^raphed  to  Richard  that 
Frank  was  coming.  He  had  been  away  visiting  some  poor  and  sick 
people,  and  when  he  came  back  to  Greyhope  it  was  too  late  to  catch  the 
train.  But  the  horses  were  harnessed  straightway,  and  he  was  driven 
into  town, — a  three  hours'  drive.  He  had  left  the  horses  at  the  stables, 
and,  having  a  latch-key,  had  come  in  quietly.  He  had  seen  the  lieht 
in  the  study,  and  guessed  who  was  there.  He  entered,  and  saw  his 
brother  asleep.  He  watched  him  for  a  moment  and  studied  him.  Then 
he  moved  away  to  take  off  his  hat,  and,  as  he  did  so,  stumbled  slightly. 
Then  it  was  Frank  waked,  and  for  the  first  time  in  five  years  they 
looked  each  other  in  the  eyes.  They  both  stood  immovable  for  a 
moment,  and  then  Richard  caught  Frank's  hand  in  both  of  his  and 
said,  "  God  bless  you,  my  boy  !  God  bless  you  !  I  am  glad  you  are 
back." 

*•  Dick !  Dick !"  was  the  reply,  and  Frank's  other  hand  clutched 
Richard's  shoulder  in  his  strong  emotion.  They  stood  silent  for  a 
moment  longer,  and  then  Richard  recovered  himself.  He  waved  his 
hand  to  the  chairs.  The  strain  of  the  situation  was  a  little  painful  for 
them  both.     Men  are  shy  with  each  other  where  their  emotions  are  in 

"  Why,  my  boy,"  he  said,  waving  a  hand  to  the  wine  and  liquors, 
"  full  bottles  and  unopened  boxes  ?  Tut,  tut !  here's  a  pretty  how-d'- 
ye-do. Is  this  the  way  you  toast  the  home  quarters  ?  You're  a  fine 
soldier  for  an  old  mess !" 

So  saying,  he  poured  out  some  whiskey,  then  opened  the  box  of 
cigars  and  pushed  them  towards  his  brother.  He  did  not  care  particu- 
larly to  drink  or  smoke  himself,  but  a  man — ^an  Englishman — is  a 
strange  creature.  He  is  most  natural  and  at  ease  when  he  is  engaged 
in  eating  and  drinking.  He  relieves  every  trying  situation  by  some 
frivolous  and  selfish  occupation,  as  of  dismembering  a  partridge  or 
mixing  a  punch. 

"  Well,  Frank,"  said  his  brother,  "  now  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourself?  Why  didn't  you  come  long  ago?  You  have  played  the 
adventurer  for  five  years,  and  what  have  you  to  show  for  it?  Have 
you  a  fortune?"  Frank  shook  his  head,  and  twisted  a  shoulder. 
"  What  have  you  done  that  is  worth  the  doing,  then  ?" 

"  Nothine  that  I  intended  to  do,  Dick,"  was  the  grave  reply. 

**  Yes,  I  imagined  that.  You  have  seen  them,  have  you,  Frank  ?" 
he  added,  in  a  softer  voice. 

Frank  blew  a  ^reat  cloud  of  smoke  about  his  face,  and  through  it 
be  said,  ^'  Yes,  Dick,  I  have  seen  a  damned  sight  more  than  I  deserve 
to  see." 
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''  Oh,  of  ooarse ;  I  know  that,  my  boy ;  bat,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  in 
another  direction  you  are  getting  quite  what  you  deserve :  your  wile 
and  child  are  up-stairs ;  you  are  here/' 

He  paused,  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then  leaned  over,  caught  his 
brother's  arm,  and  said,  in  a  low,  strenuous  voice,  ^^  Frank  Armour, 
you  laid  a  hateful  little  plot  for  us.  It  wasn't  manly,  but  we  forgave 
it  and  did  the  best  we  could.  But  see  here,  Frank,  take  my  word  for 
it,  you  have  had  a  lot  of  luck :  there  isn't  one  woman  out  of  ten  thou- 
sand that  would  have  stood  the  test  as  your  wife  has  stood  it :  injured 

at  the  start,  constant  n^lect,  temptation ^"  he  paused.     ^'  My  boy, 

did  you  ever  think  of  that,  of  the  temptation  to  a  woman  neglected  hj 
her  husband  ?  The  temptation  to  men  ?  Tes,  you  have  had  a  lot  of 
luck.  There  has  been  a  special  providence  for  you,  my  boy ;  but  not 
for  your  sake.  God  doesn't  love  n^Iectful  husbands,  but  I  think  He 
is  pretty  sorry  for  n^lected  wives." 

Frank  was  very  still.  His  head  drooped,  the  cigar  hung  unheeded 
in  his  fingers  for  a  moment,  and  he  said  at  last,  '^  Dick,  old  comrade, 
I've  thought  it  all  over  to-night  since  I  came  back, — everything  that 
you've  said.  I  have  not  a  word  of  defence  to  make,  but,  by  heaven ! 
I'm  going  to  win  my  wife's  love  if  I  can,  and  when  I  do  it  I'll  make 
up  for  all  my  cursed  foolishness — see  if  I  don't." 

"  That  sounds  well,  Frank,"  was  the  quiet  reply.  "  I  like  to  hear 
you  talk  that  way.  You  would  be  very  foolish  if  you  did  not.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  child  ?" 

^^  Can  you  ask  me  what  I  think  ?    He  is  a  splendid  little  fellow." 

^'  Take  care  of  him,  then,  take  good  care  of  him :  you  may  never 
have  another,"  was  the  grim  rejoinder. 

Frank  winced.    His  brother  rose,  took  his  arm,  and  said,  ^'  Let  us 

F^  to  our  rooms,  Frank.  There  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  later,  and 
am  not  so  young  as  I  once  was." 

Truth  to  say,  Richard  Armour  was  not  so  young  as  he  seemed  a  few 
months  before.  His  shoulders  were  a  little  stooped,  he  was  grayer 
about  the  temples.  The  little  bit  of  cynicism  which  had  appeared 
in  that  remark  about  the  care  of  the  child  showed  also  in  the  lines  of 
bis  mouth;  yet  his  eyes  had  the  same  old,  true,  honest  look.  But 
a  man  cannot  be  hit  in  mortal  places  once  or  twice  in  bis  life  without 
its  being  etched  on  his  face  or  dropped  like  a  pinch  of  aloe  from  his 
tongue. 

Still  they  sat  and  talked  much  longer,  Frank  showine  better  than 
when  his  brother  came,  Richard  gone  gray  and  tired.  At  last  Ridiard 
rose  and  motioned  towards  the  window.  ''  See,  Frank,"  he  said,  ^^  it  is 
morning."  Then  he  went  and  lifted  the  blind.  The  eray,  unpurged 
air  oozra  on  the  glass.  The  light  was  breaking  over  tne  tops  of  Uie 
houses.  A  crossmg-sweeper  early  to  his  task,  or  holding  the  key  of 
the  street,  went  pottering  by,  and  a  policeman  glanced  up  at  them  as 
he  passed.     Richard  drew  down  the  curtain  again. 

"Dick,"  said  Frank,  suddenly,  "you  look  old.  I  wonder  if  I 
have  changed  as  much." 

Six  months  before,  Frank  Armour  would  have  said  that  his  brother 
looked  young  I 
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"Oh,  you  look  young  enough,  Frank,"  was  the  reply.  "But  I 
am  a  good  deal  older  than  I  was  five  years  ago.  •  .  .  Come,  let  us  go  to 
bed."  

Many  weeks  afterwards  an  anxious  family  stood  about  the  oot  of  a 
sick  child. 

The  family  doctor  had  just  lefb  the  room.  Marion,  turning  to  the 
father  and  mother,  said,  "  Greyhope  will  be  like  itself  again  now.  I 
will  go  and  tell  Richard  that  toe  danger  is  over." 

Ab  she  turned  to  do  so,  Richard  opened  the  door  and  came  in. 
"  I  have  seen  the  doctor,"  he  b^an,  in  his  cheerful  tones,  "  and  the 
little  chap  is  going  to  pull  along  now  like  a  house  afire."  Tapping  his 
brother  affectionately  on  the  shoulder,  he  was  about  to  continue,  but  he 
saw  what  stopped  him.  He  saw  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Frank 
Armour's  tragic  comedy.  He  and  Marion  left  the  room  as  quickly  as 
was  possible  to  him,  for,  as  he  said,  humorously,  "  he  was  slow  at  a 
quick  march,"  and  a  moment  after  the  wife  heard  without  demur  her 
husband's  tale  of  love  for  her. 

Yet,  as  if  to  remind  him  of  the  wrong  he  had  done.  Heaven  never 
granted  Frank  Armour  another  child. 


THE   END. 
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[ATHL.ETIO  SBBIFS.] 

"fpHEY'RE  off!"  The  hoarse,  eager  ciy  goes  shrilling  over  the 
X  water,  iDtermingled  with  screaming  steam-whistles,  shouts  of 
encouragement,  and  warnings.  You,  who  are  fond  of  that  prinee  of 
all -aquatic  sports,  rowing,  does  not  jour  blood  tingle,  vour  heart  beat 
faster,  and  your  breath  come  a  bit  short  when  jour  memorj  paints 
for  your  imagination  the  long  low  hills  on  either  aide  of  the  beloved 
Scliuylkill,  on  a  delightful  June  afternoon,  the  water  like  a  polished 
mirror,  and  fotir  eignt-oar  shells  lying  expectantly  within  earshot  of 
the  umpire's  boat? 

You  know  what  the  scene  means, — the  long,  dreary  winter  nights' 
training  on  the  "  machines,"  the  abstention  from  the  Sowing  bowl,  the 
stern  withdrawal  from  the  pleasures  that  are  called  social, — in  a  word, 
the  almost  Spartan-like  aljeorption  in  his  work  of  the  "  man"  who  is 
"  training"  for  a  boat-race.  With  what  pride  Hoes  he  scan  the  weekly 
evidences,  nay,  even  the  daily  records,  of  his  gains  gainst  that  enemy, 
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— fat !  How  he  exults  at  the  iucrease  of  lung-power,  the  "  staying" 
qualities  of  his  wind !  Then  the  sharp,  forced  marches  on  Sunday, 
the  bathing,  the  harsh  massaging,  the  hardeuiue  of  the  muscles  into 
veritable  whip-cords,  the  pink  skin,  the  bright  clear  eyes, — in  a  word, 
the  healthy  man,  who  emerges  from  all  this  severe  work,  and  for  whom 
the  real  fun  begins  when  the  ice  has  melted. 

And  then  those  never-to-be-forgotten  "  pulls"  up  the  river  under 
a  blazing  sun,  the  light  repast,  and  the  pitying  looks  bestowed  on  the 
unfortunate  outside  world  who  are  not  in  training,  and  who  persist 
in  indulging  their  abnormal  appetites  for  catfish  and  waffles  at  the 
**  Falls."  "  Waffles !"  the  epitome  of  all  that  is  accursed,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  man  "  training." 

The  young  giants  are  at  last  ready  for  the  final  tug  of  war.  Fond 
but  critical  eyes  have  watched,  a<lmonished,  and  "  coached"  their  every 
move,  until  the  day,  the  hour,  and  the  word  "  go"  arrive.  Then  for 
eight  minutes  your  true  lover  of  rowing  knows  what  life  ideally  is. 
What  a  gay,  animated,  moving  spectacle !  The  upper  decks  of  the 
steamboats  crowded  with  pretty  girls  wearing  rival  colors,  the  river 
black  with  small  craft  of  all  sorts,  and  all  focussing  their  course,  their 
attention,  on  those  four  long  slim  shells  well  out  in  mid-stream,  their 
occupants,  with  swelling  chests  and  arms  literally  bulging  with  muscle, 
pulling  for  dear  life.  They  near  the  end, — how  they  pull ! — the  des- 
ultory cries  and  shouts  have  deepened  into  one  dull  continuous  roar, 
from  which  a  word,  a  cry,  emerges  occasionally.  TheyVe  crossed  the 
line ;  the  flag's  dropped ;  "  Well  rowed,  boys  !"  and  then  the  band 
plays,  and  everybody  is  cognizant  of  a  deep  abiding  thirst.  Oh,  but 
it's  a  fine  ^port ! 

It  is  not  the  province  of  the  writer  to  enter  into  the  technical  points 
of  rowing,  but,  with  subtle  craftiness,  he  leaves  that  to  such  masters 
of  the  art  as  the  Cooks,  the  Godwins,  or  the  Danas:  their  broad 
shoulders  could  better  bear  the  brunt  of  sharp  criticisms  sure  to  be 
called  forth.  He,  however,  will  attempt  to  give  a  brief  r^um6  of  the 
events  of  the  aquatic  world,  from  the  time  when  English  athletes  took 
up  rowing,  in  an  amateur  sense,  down  to  the  present  day. 

Racine  in  eight-oar  shells  was  first  in  vogue  at  Oxford  University ; 
then  Cambridge  University  adopted  that  style  of  boat,  the  latter's  first 
shell  being  built  at  Eton  and  belonging  to  St.  John's  College.  This 
boat  was  launched  in  1826,  but  it  was  nearly  three  years  later  before 
the  Cambridge  University  Boat  Club  was  formed.  A  meeting  was 
held  in  1828,  and  a  set  of  rules  draughted.  The  first  races  were  held  on 
the  Cam,  in  the  Lenten  terms.  There  were  only  six  boats  on  the  river 
at  that  time,— one  ten-  and  one  eight-oared  boat  belonging  to  Trinity, 
one  eight-oared  in  possession  of  St.  John's  College,  and  three  six-oared, 
belonging  respectively  to  Jesus,  Caius,  and  Trinity- Westminster. 

On  February  20,  1829,  Mr.  Snow,  of  St.  John's  College,  was 
authorized  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Stanniforth,  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  with  a  view  of  arranging  a  University  match  for  the  ensuing 
Easter  vacation,  **  to  be  rowed  at  or  near  London."  After  much  cor- 
respondence, a  race  was  arranged  and  a  course  selected  from  Hambledon 
Lock  to  Henley  Bridge,  a  distance  of  two  and  a  quarter  miles,  to  be 
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rowed  June  10,  iu  the  evening.  Oxford  won  by  between  five  and  six 
lengths,  but  there  is  no  correct  time  recorded,  it  being  placed  at  from 
eleven  to  fourteen  minutes  by  various  authorities.  There  was  no  effort 
to  get  up  another  race  until  1834,  when  Cambridge  was  again  desirous 
of  rowing,  and  sent  a  challenge  to  Oxford  on  April  26,  but  the  dark 
blues  declined  to  compete. 

Challenges  came  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  iu  1836,  and  a  con- 
ference was  held  at  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel,  Putney,  on  June  16, 
when  it  was  decided  to  race  the  next  day,  the  start  to  be  made  at 
twenty  minutes  past  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  crews  had  trained  for 
the  event,  and  this  time  Cambridge  managed  to  turn  the  tables  on  their 
rivals. 

In  1837  the  colleges  disagreed  about  the  course,  Cambridge  object- 
ing to  Henley  and  Oxford  to  the  Cam.  In  the  same  year  Cambridge 
challenged  and  defeated  the  Leander  Boat  Club  of  London,  the  race 
being  over  a  course  from  Westminster  to  Putney,  the  University  win- 
ning by  seven  seconds  in  thirty  minutes  and  twelve  seconds.  During 
the  following  season  there  was  a  match  between  Queens  College  and 
St.  John's,  Cambridge,  at  Henley.  The  crews  rowed  about  two  and  a 
half  miles  a^inst  the  stream,  in  twelve  minutes  and  fifteen  seconds, — 
the  St.  John  s  crew  winning. 

Both  colleges  remained  idle  until  1839,  but  Cambridge  had  im- 
proved wonderfully.  In  their  1836  race  they  had  no  idea  of  bending 
forward,  but  in  1839  BeWs  Life,  of  London,  says  that  the  Cambridge 
stroke  was  really  terrific, — "  one  of  the  severest  ever  seen.''  It  was  as 
long  as  the  men  could  stretch  forward,  and  at  the  same  time  tremen- 
dously swift.  The  Universities  were  matched  in  1839  for  an  eight-oared 
race  during  the  Easter  vacation,  from  Westminster  Bridge  to  Putney, 
"  no  fouling  to  be  allowed,  and  boats  to  be  steered  by  gentlemen."  The 
Oxford  boat,  built  by  Ling,  of  Oxford,  was  fifty-two  feet  long  and 
beautifully  constnicted,  painted  white  and  blue,  with  the  Oxford  arms 
on  the  rudder.  Messrs.  Searle,  of  Wingate,  built  a  new  boat  for 
Cambridge.  Both  boats  were  finely  constructed,  and  as  oak  cutters  had 
never  been  surpassed  in  lightness.  The  race  was  won  by  Cambridge 
after  a  hot  struggle. 

The  Henley  regattas  were  started  early  in  1839,  and  the  Universities 
offered  their  support  and  assistance.  A  one-hundred-pound  cup  for 
amateurs  was  presented,  the  following  crews  entering:  Trinity  Boat 
Club,  Cambridge;  Brasenose  College,  Oxford;  Etonian  Club,  Exeter 
College;  University  Boat  Club,  Wadham.  An  ipteresting  contest 
took  place,  the  cup  being  carried  off  by  the  Cambridge  boat  Black 
Prince. 

After  the  1836-39  defeats,  the  Oxonians  introduced  moi'e  method 
in  their  rowing,  but  they  again  suffered  defeat  in  1840  by  Cambridge. 
At  this  time  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  member  of  the  Leander  and 
London  Scullers'  Club  to  organize  a  race  for  a  wager  of  twenty  pounds 
from  Westminster  to  Putney,  but  the  Universities  objected  to  "rowing 
for  lucre."  In  the  same  year  Leander  won  the  Henley  Grand  Challenge 
Cup,  defeating  the  University  College  of  Oxford  and  Trinity  Boat  Club, 
Cambridge. 
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A  change  was  made  in  1841,  the  Universities  haying  boats  built  of 
the  same  breadth,  weight,  and  model,  while  the  length  also  corresponded, 
being  fifty-two  feet  seven  inches,  the  only  diiference  being  that  the 
Oxford  boat  was  caravel-built,  the  edges  of  the  planks  being  brought 
together  so  as  to  rest  upon  one  another,  thus  giving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface  outside,  and  the  Cambridge  boat  was  constructed  on  the  old 
clinker  style,  with  the  planks  overlapping.  Cambridge  again  proved 
victorious,  this  time  by  one  minute  and  four  seconds. 

A  cup  was  offered  during  the  same  season  at  the  Henley  Regatta 
for  four-oared  boats,  Oxford  winning  from  Cambridge  by  over  a  length. 
In  1845  Searle  built  Cambridge  an  outrider  sixty  feet  long  and  two 
feet  ten  inches  wide.  Bell  predicted  in  the  spring  that  the  outrigger 
would  be  brought  into  active  service  in  the  summer ;  and  his  prediction 
proved  true.  Oxford's  boat  was  described  as  of  durable  construction^ 
very  low  in  the  water  forward,  but  rising  to  every  stroke  "like  a 
duck." 

During  the  winter  of  1867-68  there  was  some  correspondence 
between  the  Oxford  University  Boat  Club  and  the  rowing  men  of 
Harvard  College,  the  latter  being  desirous  of  making  a  match  for  the 
ensuing  long  vacation,  for  eight-oared  crews,  on  a  straight  course  three 
miles  long,  without  a  coxswain.  The  Oxford  crew  agreed  to  row  the 
Americans  on  similar  terms  to  their  matches  with  Cambridge,  but 
declined  to  row  without  a  coxswain.  The  race  fell  through  on  that 
account  j  but  in  closing  the  correspondence  Harvard  challenged  Oxford 
to  row  a  three-mile  straight-away  race  from  Norfolk  on  the  Ouse,  some 
time  between  August  15  and  September  1,  1869,  each  boat  to  contain 
eight  oarsmen  and  a  coxswain,  the  exact  time  and  place  to  be  decided 
upon  by  the  captains  of  the  respective  crews. 

The  race  was  rowed  on  Friday,  August  17,  but  the  boats  contained 
only  four  oarsmen  and  a  coxswain.  Oxford  won  by  three  clear  lengths 
in  twenty-two  minutes  and  seventeen  seconds,  but  Sir  Aubrey  Paul,  the 
judge,  said  the  distance  was  three-quarters  of  a  length  between  them  at 
the  finish. 

BeWs  Life,  commenting  on  the  race,  said,  "A  more  gallant  or 
determined  contest— one  honorable  alike  to  victors  and  vanquished, 
and  worthy  in  every  respect  of  the  firet  meeting  between  the  amateur 
oarsmen  of  the  Old  and  New  World — it  has  never  been  our  lot  to 
chronicle,  and  we  imagine  that  few  of  those  who  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  witness  the  struggle  from  start  to  finish  will  readily  forget 
the  scene  presented  yesterday  on  the  Thames  from  Putney  to  Mort- 
lake.  ...  A  more  magnificent  race  for  the  first  two  miles  it  has  never 
been  our  lot  to  witness,  and  we  scarcely  know  to  which  crew  we  ought 
to  accord  the  highest  praise, — to  the  winners,  for  their  splendid  ex- 
hibition of  form,  style,  and  patient  endurance,  or  to  the  losers,  for 
the  indomitable  pluck  and  unwavering  resolution  they  displayed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  trying  struggle.  Though  beaten,  the 
losers  have  assuredly  lost  no  laurels  in  this  contest:  on  the  contrary, 
they  will  feel  that  their  opponents  found  them  foemen  worthy  of  their 
steel.'' 

The  crews  and  weights  were  as  follows ; 
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OXFORD. 

Stone.  Pounds. 

1.  F.  Willan  (Exeter) 11  11 

2.  A.  C.  Yarborough  (Lincoln) 12  0} 

8.  J.  C.  Trime  (University) 13  7 

4.  S.  D.  Darbishire  (Balliol) 11  6 

Coxswain,  J.  Hall  (Ck)rpus) 7  2 

Average  weight,  12  stone,  2}  pounds. 

HARYABD. 

Stone.   Poauds. 

1.  J.  8.  Fay 11  7 

2.  F.  V.  Lyman 11  2 

3.  V.  H.  Simmonds 12  2 

4.  A.  P.  Loring 10  18 

Coxswain,  A.  Burnham 7  6 

Average,  11  stone,  6i  pounds. 

On  July  4,  1878,  the  Columbia  College  eight,  stroked  by  Jasper 
Goodwin,  competed  at  the  Henley  r^atta.  In  their  trial  heats  they 
defeated  the  Dublin  University  and  the  University  Coll^  of  Oxford, 
winning  the  final  heat  and  the  race  from  the  Hertford  College,  Oxford, 
for  the  Visitors'  Cup.  This  was  the  initial  victory  of  an  American 
amateur  crew  in  English  waters. 

A  few  years  later  both  the  Shoe-wae-sae-m^tte  crew  of  Michigan 
and  Cornell  College  four  were  defeated  over  the  same  course  by  Eng- 
lish crews,  and  it  was  not  until  1882  that  the  famous  Hillsdale  four- 
oared  crew  ^champions  of  America)  were  sent  to  England  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen  of  America 
to  compete  at  the  several  English  regattas. 

On  their  arrival  in  England  they  were  unable  to  compete  at  Hen- 
ley, owing  to  a  great  deal  of  controversy  with  the  rowing  authorities 
in  that  country,  and  it  was  only  after  winning  several  minor  races  that 
they  arranged  the  match  with  the  Thames  JBoat  Club  of  London,  to 
take  place  over  the  National  Course  from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  a  dis- 
tance of  four  and  three-eighths  miles.  The  Americans  at  once  went 
into  training,  and  are  credited  with  making  a  trial  in  the  fastest  time 
ever  made  over  that  course  in  four-oared  b^ts, — viz.,  nineteen  minutes 
and  forty  seconds. 

In  the  race  the  crews  got  away  on  even  terms,  and  for  some  distance 
were  bow  to  bow.  The  Hillsdale  then  forged  ahead,  and  at  Hammer- 
smith Bridge  they  were  a  length  to  the  good.  At  this  point  Mr.  Ter- 
williger,  the  bow  oar  of  the  American  boat,  unfortunately  broke  his 
seat,  and  the  Thames  crew,  seeing  that  something  was  wrong  with  their 
opponents,  redoubled  their  energies,  and  after  a  terrific  race  won  by  two 
lengths.  The  Hillsdale  crew  were  unable  to  make  any  further  matches, 
and  returned  home  disappointed  men. 

Rowing  has  been  steadily  gaining  in  popularity  in  this  country 
since  the  first  American  crew  visited  England,  and  such  was  the  public 
interest  that  in  1876  it  was  decided  to  hold  an  International  r^atta, 
the  Schuylkill  River  in  Philadelphia  being  selected  as  the  course.  The 
affair  was  managed  by  the  Schuylkill  Navy,  and  it  was  a  phenomenal 
success.     Twenty  thousand  persons  lined  the  banks  of  the  pretty  stream 
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to  see  the  races,  for  which  there  were  twenty-six  foar-oared  crews  among 
the  many  eveuts.  It  was  made  more  interesting  from  the  fact  that  three 
English  crews — London  Rowing  Club,  Trinity  Collie,  Cambridge,  and 
the  Dublin  University — had  entered.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Eng- 
lish crews  had  competed  in  these  waters,  and  the  American  public  was 
anxious  to  see  the  outcome. 

The  famous  London  Rowing  Club  won  both  its  trials,  beating, 
among  others,  on  the  first  day  the  Northwest  Crew  of  Chicago,  and  on 
the  second  day  Yale  University.  The  finals,  in  which  they  were  beaten 
by  the  Beaverwycke  Boat  Club  of  Albany,  New  York,  was  a  race  that 
will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  thousands  that  were  fortunate  enough  to 
witness  it. 

The  London  crew  can  thank  their  captain,  Mr.  Gullston,  for  their 
defeat  by  the  Beaverwyckes.  Throughout  the  race  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  wonderful  Watkins  crew  on  his  right,  crowding  them 
in  the  eel-grass  at  the  half-mile  post,  and  not  watching  his  more  dan- 
gerous competitors  on  his  left  who  were  slowly  creeping  up.  The 
latter's  steering  was  |)erfect,  and  their  endurance  superb.  The  race 
was  won  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  finish  by  a  terrific  spurt  of 
the  Albany  crew,  which  landen  them  winners  by  three  feet. 

The  other  foreign  visitors  fared  still  worse,  the  Dublin  men  being 
easily  beaten  in  their  trial  beats  by  the  Eurekas  of  Newark,  and  the 
Trinity  of  Cambridge  being  distanced  without  difficulty  by  the  then 
famous  Yale  crew.  It  was  in  this  crew  that  Captain  Bob  Oook  pulled 
bow  as  substitute  for  the  regular  bowman,  Fred  Wood,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  place,  owing  to  illness. 

There  was  never  a  better  opportunity  to  compare  the  crack  crews 
of  England  and  America  than  during  this  great  regatta.  The  London 
four  were  perfect  types  of  English  athletes,  heavy,  brawny,  and  stal- 
wart, and  a  revelation  to  the  oarsmen  of  this  country,  from  the  fact 
that  such  rowing  and  such  clock -like  precision  of  stroke  had  never  been 
seen  before.  In  contradistinction  to  this  the  Yale  crew  were  repre- 
sentatives of  the  style  of  the  true  American  athlete, — greyhound-built, 
lithe,  wiry,  with  muscles  like  whip-cords,  and  as  black  as  Indians  from 
exposure  to  the  summer  sun.  They  were  beaten  in  their  trial  heats  by 
the  London  crew  entirely  through  the  courtesy  of  their  bow,  Mr.  Cook, 
who  gave  way  to  Mr.  Gullston's  unfair  jockeying. 

The  outlook  for  rowing  in  America  is  very  bright,  and  the  sport 
promises  to  become  more  popular  yearly.  The  phenomenal  success 
achieved  in  1891  by  the  Malta  Boat  Club  of  Philadelphia,  who  from 
their  training  as  athletes  in  the  Athletic  Club  Schuylkill  Navy  were 
enabled  in  three  months'  time  to  work  their  way  up  from  juniors 
to  seniors  with  an  almost  unbroken  score  of  victories,  shows  what 
persistency  will  accomplish.  Their  only  defeat  was  sustained  at  the 
Fourth  of  July  regatta  on  the  Schuylkill,  when  they  were  beaten 
by  the  crews  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club. 

Another  instance  of  the  marked  improvement  in  rowing  was  the 
work  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club's  famous  "chippie"  eight 
Light  in  weight  and  young  in  yeara,  they  succeeded  in  wresting  the 
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championship  of  America  from  a  field  of  competitors  at  the  National 
r^attas  of  1891  and  1892. 

Despite  its  age, — for  twenty  years  in  American  athletic  history 
seems  old, — ^the  National  Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen  has  kept 
apace  with  the  times,  and  to-day  is  the  strongest  organization  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  As  the  outcome  of  a  proposition  to  hold  an 
amateur  regatta  for  the  championship  of  the  United  States,  this  asso- 
ciation dates  its  birth  at  Philadelphia  in  1872,  where  the  necessity  for 
a  body  national  in  character  among  the  rowing  clubs  of  the  country 
had  been  long  considered.  A  call  for  a  convention  met  with  liberal 
response,  and  a  constitution  and  by-laws  were  adopted  August  28, 1872. 

The  first  National  Regatta  was  held  at  Philadelphia  in  the  follow- 
ing September,  under  the  rowing  rules  of  the  Schuylkill  Navy,  and 
the  first  of  record  under  its  own  laws,  again  at  Philadelphia,  in  October, 
1873.  The  entire  government  of  the  Association  between  the  intervals 
of  the  Annual  Conventions  is  vested  in  an  Executive  Committee  of 
twelve  members,  representing  the  large  cities  of  the  country,  and  to 
their  ceaseless  vigilance  in  investigating  and  punishing  violations  of 
the  amateur  laws  is  due  the  present  high  standing  of  the  organization. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  1893,  at  Detroit,  where  great  preparations 
are  being  made,  an  International  regatta  will  be  given  that  will  excel 
the  famous  one  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1876.  The  American  oarsman 
has  so  improved  in  the  past  seventeen  years  that  our  English  cousins 
will  need  to  look  well  to  their  laurels,  as,  like  everything  else  in  this 
country,  athletics  in  ^neral  have  advanced  in  one  year  as  much  as  they 
formerly  did  in  England  in  ten  years. 

And  now,  when  the  tendency  in  these  days  of  sport  leans  towards 
the  adoption  of  mechanical  aids  for  speed,  when  steam  has  supplanted 
snowy  canvas,  and  when  electricity  will  soon  supplant  steam,  rowing, 
despite  the  many  improvements  in  regard  to  its  externals,  remains, 
after  all,  the  most  natural  of  all  manly  exercises.  It  calls  into  play 
all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  it  rests  the  brain,  and  is  a  gentlemanly, 
graceful  amusement,  for,  unlike  boxing,  it  has  never  been  put  to  base 
uses,  and  its  increasing  popularity  and  general  adoption  by  a  cultivated 
class  of  amateurs  forever  bar  it  from  any  taint  of  vulgarity.  Of  all 
forms  of  athletics,  rowing  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  favorable  for  a 
high  development  of  mind  and  body,  and  as  such  should  recommend 
itself  to  active  Young  America. 

John  F,  Huneker, 


LIFE  AND  DEATH, 

CAUGHT  in  a  crevice  of  the  marble  tomb, 
A  fi^ile  plant  uplifls  its  hand  of  bloom. 
And  poised  thereon  a  butterfly  takes  breath : 
Fantastic  fellowship  of  Life  and  Death  ! 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman, 
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[LIPPINCOTT'S  notable  BTOBIES,  no.  IV,*] 
"  Men  at  >iiine  tiint  %n  inut«ri  of  lb«r  f*U." 

IN  the  select  seclusion  of  her  owii 
set  Miss  Ele"""-  Mo„„»«.  ™= 
considered   a  verj 
She  certaitdy  liad 
Ding   eye,  a  roun 
cheek,  a   soft,   re 
that   type   of    fig 
which    fashionabl 
eit  to  a  nicety.     Si 
quite  a  bright  wit 
Bide,  was   well   o 
had  a  position  ol 
high       standing, 
and  the  air  of  a 
young  princess 
who      Knows 
herself  a  prize. 
Add    to    this 
that  she  liad 
(wo       lovers, 
and    one   can 
see    that    she 
was  a  young 
woman   to  be 
envied. 

Bat  it  was 
because  of 
these  two 
lovers  —  the 
brightest 
jewels  in  her 
crown  —  that     '  ■ 

Miss  Elea-  KlffiELEANUH  Hlt-SLIU, 

*  With  the  March  number  began  the  issue  of  this  series  of  short  etoriee, 
one  of  which  is  to  appear  each  month  during  the  current  jear.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Beries  the  stories  nil!  be  repnnte<)  in  a  small  volume,  and  the 
royally  on  the  sale  of  this  book  will  belong  to  the  author  of  that  one  of  the 
ten  tales  which  receives  the  popular  verdict. 

To  determine  this  choice,  our  reader?  are  invited  to  signify  each  month,  by 
postal  card  nddressed  to  the  editor  nf  Lippineoli'f  Magaaine,  their  opinions  aa  to 
the  Dierita  of  the  Bhort  xtorv  in  the  Inst  issue.  Those  who  thus  report  as  to  each 
of  the  ten  tales,  from  Marcli  to  December  inclusive,  will  receive,  free  of  charge, 
a  copy  of  the  collected  edition  of  "  Notable  Stories." 
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nor  was  troabled.  For  though  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  style  of  her 
gowDS^  the  hour  of  her  rising  in  the  morning,  the  fashion  of  her  hats, 
and  the  additions  to  her  visiting-list,  she  was  positive  enough,  in  tlie 
matter  of  deciding  which  of  the  two  soupirants  should  win  her  hand 
she  was  continually  wavering. 

Miss  Eleanor  had  grown  up  for  twenty-four  years  without  knowing 
how  deep  the  pangs  of  indecision  may  be.  She  had  experienced  the 
unpleasantnesses  that  sometimes  are  unkind  enough  to  beset  the  path 
of  beauty.  She  had  known  the  heart-burnings  that  rise  when  one 
comes  face  to  &oe  with  the  exact  duplicate  of  one's  new  imported  cos- 
tume. She  bad  gone  down  into  the  deeps  of  despair  on  receiving 
her  dentist's  bill.  She  had  realized  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  try  to 
listen  to  a  conversation  on  your  left  and  talk  to  the  man  on  your  right 
and  then  not  succeed  in  either.  She  had  tasted  the  bitterness  of  dis- 
covering that  the  person  who  said  buttermilk  was  gck)d  for  freckles  had 
absolutely  no  foundation  for  the  statement.  But  the  sorrow's  crown  of 
sorrow  of  not  being  able  to  make  up  her  own  mind  had  never  touched 
her  till  now. 

If  there  had  been  more  love  on  Miss  Eleanor's  part  there  would 
have  been  less  indecision.  Unfortunately,  she  was  not  largely  dowered 
with  the  capacity  for  lovine.  She  was  a  peaceful  person  of  a  philo- 
sophic tendency,  who  took  the  days  tranquilly,  and  never  lay  awake  at 
night  unless  a  loose  shutter  banged  in  the  wind  or  she  was  afflicted 
with  toothache. 

On  her  twenty-fourth  birthday  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
had  better  marry.  One  ought  to  marry  some  time:  everybody  did. 
Twenty-four  was  a  good  age  at  which  to  conform  to  the  popular  custom, 
which,  though  it  has  been  said  to  domesticate  the  Recording  Angel, 
has  yet  many  followers.  And  Miss  Eleanor  turned  her  grave,  sedate 
eyes  upon  the  two  suitors,  and  considered  the  advantages  of  a  matri- 
monial alliance  with  either  one  of  them. 

Philip  Barry  was  the  best-lookine.  He  was  also  of  a  good  family 
and  a  gentleman  of  leisure  and  wealth.  He  was  a  rather  solemn  man, 
a  trifle  too  grave  to  be  amusing,  and  both  punctual  and  phlegmatic. 
He  liked  reading  poetry  aloud,  which  one  must  regard  as  a  vice  to  be 
discouraged,  and  he  had  a  great  many  relations.  The  latter  was  his 
most  serious  defect.  An  ideal  husband  should  be  the  last  survivor  of 
his  line.  If  one  married  Philip  Barry  one  would  have  to  endure  not 
only  him,  but  also  a  pair  of  parents  and  one  grandparent,  to  say  nothing 
of  uncles  and  aunts.  The  quality  of  mercy  would  be  strained ;  one 
could  only  trust  that  it  would  not  break. 

Henderson  Trevor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  relations,  and  was  an 
extremely  lively,  gay,  and  witty  man.  He  was  not  quite  so  well  ofiF 
as  Barry,  though,  and  his  social  standing  was  not  so  good.  Miss 
Eleanor  had  at  times  thought  that  her  social  standing  was  good  enough 
for  two^  but  there  was  rather  too  much  responsibility  in  that  thought. 
Fancy  what  a  labor  it  would  be  to  establish  Henderson  Trevor  as  a 
member  of  her  set !  a  great  deal  more  trouble  than  inducing  Philip 
Barry  to  refrain  from  reading  "  Prometheus  Unbound"  aloud. 

**  I  could  break  him  of  that  in  a  week,"  she  reflected,  "  whereas 
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it  woald  take  fully  a  seasoD  to  make  The  Set  smile  upon  Mr. 
Trevor." 

So  the  choioe  fell  on  Barry,  and  Trevor  accepted  hia  fate  with  manly 
fortitude. 

The  eugf^ment  went  along  very  Bmootbly  at  first.  The  solemn 
man  had  moments  of  vivacity  and  was  now  and  then  almost  witty. 
Then  the  parents  b^n,  as  it  were,  to  creep  oat  of  their  burrows  an<l 
sun  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  their  future  daughter- in-law.  Miss 
Kleanor  liknl  them  less  on  closer  acquaintance,  not  as  individoals, — 
in  this  way  they  were  delightful, — but  as  relatives  of  her  prospective 
husband.  And  he — well,  it  was  harder  to  break  him  of  reading 
"  Prometheus  Unbound"  than  one  would  have  imagined.  And  finally 
when  he  did  consent  to  leave  it  alone  he  sub6titut«!n  Browning.  Miss 
Eleanor,  sitting  in  the  softened  light  of  the  silver  lamp,  listened  for  a 
apace.     Then,  extending  a  languid  hand,  she  said,— 


"  Philip,  dear,  just  close  that  book  and  go  back  to  '  Prometheus,* 
please." 

"  You  prefer  '  Prometheus'?"  he  inquired. 

"  Yes :  next  to  no  reading  I  like  '  Prometheus'  best  Bound  or 
unbound,  he's  better  than  'Sordello.'  Chain  him  to  his  rock  again, 
and  let  loose  all  the  spirits  of  lire  and  water  and  earth  and  air  and 
whatever  others  there  are." 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  engagement  there  were  momeotg  when  Miss 
Gleanor  had  qualms.  It  was  humiliating  to  think  that  Miss  Eleanor 
Manners  coulil  have  made  a  mistake.  She  had  never  before  done  so, 
— never,  afler  hours  of  indecision,  failed  to  be  satisfied  with  her  choice 
of  a  hat  or  a  gown.  But  hats  and  gowns  did  not  have  relatives,  or 
unbridled  det«raii nations  to  read  poetry  aloud  every  evening.  Once 
you  got  tiiem  they  never  changed,  except  to  fade  or  grow  old-fashioued. 
Philip  Barry  was  doing  neither  of  these  bearable  things.  He  was 
begiuniag  to  dwell  on  the  happiness  of  seeing  his  parents  every  day 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  of  reading  poetry  aloud  on  and  on  througti 
the  interminable  advancing  years ;  and  these  were  unbearable  things. 

"  Why  do  people  have  to  have  mothers  and  fathers,  and  why  did 
the  poets  ever  survive  their  infancy?"  mused  Miss  Kleanor,  sadly. 
"  If  I  was  going  to  marry  over  again  I  would  choose  a  man  who  had 
grown  up  from  the  dras^n's 
teeth  and  had  oevi 
taught  to  read." 

But  it  was  too  la 
People  in  Miss  Eleai 
never  changed  their 
Henderson  Trevor  s 
reason  was  that  thej 
have  any  to  change. 
Eleanor  had  a  great 
for  her  set,  and  wohI< 
go  against  its  tenets 
sides,  a  broken  enga 
made  such  a  bothe 
and  explanations, 
trousseau  on  your 
that  never  would  we 

and Oh,    wel 

must  abide  by  one 
takes,  and  this  wi 
doubtedly  a  mistake. 

Nobody  knew  i. 
Miss  Eleanor  had  f 
rived  at  this  pen- 
B  i  V  e  conclusion,  A 
She  kept  her  G 
thoughts  to  herself. 
Henderson  Trevor 
had  not  an  idea  that 
his  rival  had  been  w( 

in  the  balance  and  found  after  all,  turhb  «as  a  Lnri.B  balm  lut  in  oilkad. 
wanting.     Henderson  was 

a  philosopher,  and  did  not  wear  the  willow  garland.  He  saw  his  love 
and  ber^nc^  continually.  And  by  contrast  with  that  serious  man's 
phlt^matic  gravity,  his  amiable  vivacity,  bis  airy  lightness,  was  as  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.     And  then,  alas !  he  had  no 
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pareDts.  He  might,  as  far  as  prc^nitors  were  concerned,  have  been 
Dorn  of  the  sea-foam,  like  Venus.  And  as  to  reading,  he  openly  ad- 
mitted that  he  never  looked  at  anything  but  the  daily  papers.  Was 
not  that  much  more  sensible  than  reading  poems  which  described  all 
sorts  of  impossible  things  that  never  could  have  happened?  Miss 
Eleanor  began  to  agree  with  Josh  Billings  that  "  it  was  l)etter  not  to 
know  such  a  lot  of  things  than  to  know  such  a  lot  of  things  that  were 
not  80.'* 

And  so  we  let  our  happiness  slip  by  us  unwittingly !  The  trousseau 
was  interesting,  however.  When  Miss  Eleanor  held  the  lovely  skirts 
up  against  her  waist  and  looked  at  their  ruffled  edges  lying  along  the 
carpet,  she  felt  that,  after  all,  there  was  a  little  balm  left  in  Gilead. 

The  wedding-day  arrived.  There  were  six  bridesmaids,  and  Hen- 
derson Trevor  was  the  best  man.  For  days  beforehand  presents  of 
the  most  gorgeous  description  had  been  pouring  in.  Miss  Eleanor,  a 
few  evenings  before,  had  counted  three  chocolate-pots  in  silver  and 
two  in  roval  Worcester. 

"  We  had  better  give  some  of  those  to  my  i-elations,"  Mr.  Barry 
had  remarked.  And  it  was  thus  that  these  dreadful  people  would  keep 
cropping  up  in  the  conversation.  He  never  would  let  you  forget  them. 
Why,  even  on  showing  him  a  superb  etching  of  an  old  Dutchwoman — 
a  perfect  gem — his  sole  comment  had  been, — 

"Doesn't  it  look  very  much  like  my  grandmother?" 

Three  days  before  the  wedding  an  urgent  batch  of  aunts  and  uncles 
who  lived  somewhere  out  in  the  West  had  claimed  a  visit  from  their 
adored  nephew.  The  dutiful  creature,  who  always  did  exactly  what 
was  right,  had  hied  away  there,  telling  his  betrothed  that  he  would 
only  be  back  the  day  of  the  wedding,  and  the  next  time  he  saw  her 
would  be  as  she  approached  the  altar  in  all  the  glory  of  bridal  white. 

"And  you  will  wear  my  mother's  diamond  coronet,  and  Aunt 
Louise's  old  Flemish  point,"  he  murmured. 

"  And  carry  a  copy  of  *  Prometheus  Unbound'  in  my  hand,  instead 
of  a  prayer-book,"  said  the  bride,  gloomily. 

The  wedding  was  set  for  four,  and  long  before  that  hour  the  house 
was  arranged  for  the  great  reception  to  follow  the  ceremony.  The 
bride's  trunks  were  packed,  and  her  travelling-costume  laid  out.  She 
herself,  radiant  in  her  mist-like  veilings  of  white,  stood  in  front  of  the 
glass,  fastening  on  her  mother-in-law's  diamond  coronet  Numerous 
female  relatives  of  the  groom's  hovered  about.  Everywhere  you  went 
you  ran  into  them  and  stumbled  over  them.  There  seemed  to  have 
been  a  miraculous  draught  of  Barrys.  Miss  Eleanor  began  indeed  to 
realize  that  henceforth  her  habitation  would  be  among  the  tents  of 
Kedar. 

At  a  few  minutes  before  four  the  bride's  carriage  drew  up  at  the 
church  door.  Miss  Eleanor  alighted  and  swept  into  the  porch,  shut 
off  from  the  aisle  by  green  leather  doors.  Here  the  ushers  and  the 
bridesmaids  were  already  waiting,  and  two  servant-girls  in  white  caps 
and  aprons  were  arranging  the  bridesmaids'  trains  and  settling  the  long 
ribbons  that  floated  from  the  backs  of  their  hats. 

One  of  the  ushers,  peeping  through  the  crack  between  the  green 
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leather  doors,  pronounced  the  church  crowded.  There  were  lights  lit 
about  the  altar,  making  a  yellow  haze  where  the  bridal  party  were  to 
stand.  The  flowere  were  aujperb.  Through  the  vast  interior  crept  a 
gentle  rustle  of  crushed,  rich  fabrics  and  a  murmur  of  softly-modulated 
voices,  as  the  well-dressed,  pretty  women  turned  in  their  seats  and 
whispered  with  each  other. 

Some  one  had  pulled  the  white  ribbon  away,  and  a  change  took 
place  in  the  harmonies  issuing  from  the  organ,  which  of  a  suddeo  gave 
forth  stormy  and  uncertain  growls,  as  if  in  uneasy  indecision.  Sf  iss 
Eleanor  took  her  place,  witn  the  two  maid-servants  kneeling  at  her 


feet,  their  mouths  full  of  pins.  She  was  as  calm  as  ever,  but  dejected. 
When  the  doors  would  be  flung  back  she  would  see  that  solemn  man 
Btanding  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  waiting  for  her.  She  sighed  into 
her  bouquet.  For  she  realized  the  feelings  of  the  lady  in  Congreve's 
play  who  remarked,  "  Nothing  but  his  being  my  hust^nd  oould  have 
made  me  like  him  less." 
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Just  at  this  moment  the  door  leading  into  the  side  aisle  was  vio- 
lently pushed  open,  and  the  best  man  entered.  He  looked  slightly 
disturbed,  and  held  a  yellow  paper  crushed  in  his  hand. 

*^  I  have  n^ws  for  you,  Miss  Manners,''  he  said,  drawing  her  away 
from  the  bridal  party  and  speaking  in  a  low  voice, — **  very  provoking 
news.  I've  just  had  a  telegram.  Philip's  train  has  been  delayed  by  a 
wash-out,  and  he  can't  possibly  be  here  to-day." 

Miss  Eleanor  depressed  the  corners  of  her  lips. 

*•  Grood  gracious !"  she  murmured,  "  how  ghastly !  And  how  very 
inconsiderate  of  Philip !" 

'^  What  shall  we  do?  The  church  is  packed.  The  bishop  is  here, 
and  four  clergymen." 

"  It's  dreadfully  annoying,"  observed  the  bride,  nervously  fingering 
Aunt  Louise's  old  Flemish  point,  '^  and  while  we're  all  at  sixes  and 
sevens  here  I  suppose  Philip  is  sitting  on  the  wash-out  reading  *  Pro- 
metheus Unbound.' " 

**  Whut  sliall  I  say?  I  can  go  back  and  tell  the  bishop  that  the 
wedding  is  postponed, — that  the  brid^oom  has  met  with  a  wash-out." 

"  That  will  oe  horrible !  Fancy  sending  all  those  clergymen  away 
without  giving  them  a  thing  to  eat !  And  all  the  flowers  will  be  faded 
by  to-morrow.     What  shall  I  do?" 

"  Nothing  but  postpone  it  We  can't  have  a  wedding  without  a 
bridegroom  ;  that^s  an  established  fact." 

**  And  my  trunks  packed,  and  the  presents  so  beautifully  arranged ; 
and  then  to  disappoint  all  these  people !" 

"  Well,  of  course,  if  you've  no  objection,  here  I  am.  If  you'd 
rather  marry  me  than  disappoint  the  bishop  and  the  people,  I  am  more 
than  happy  to  be  able  to  oblige  you." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Trevor,  you  are  always  so  kind  !"  An  expression  of 
relief  relaxed  the  bride's  features.  '^  But  I  hardly  like  to  accept  such 
a  favor." 

The  best  man  smiled  deprecatingly : 

*^  Pray  don't  mention  it.  To  be  able  to  oblige  you  is  a  privily, 
to  be  of  service  to  you  a  pleasure.  And  really  it  does  seem  a  pity  not 
to  have  a  wedding  when  everything  has  been  so  nicely  arranged.' 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  quite  willing, — that  you  are  not  sacri- 
ficing yourself  to  save  the  occasion  ?"  queried  the  bride,  smoothing  the 
rumpled  telegram  in  her  white-gloved  band. 

"Not  in  the  least  Have  I  not  always  been  your  slave?  Of 
course  I  am  entirely  at  your  commands,  but  my  advice  is -that  you  had 
better  marry  me.  These  people  have  been  invited  here  to  see  a  wedding. 
True  consideration  for  your  guests  should  prompt  you  to  have  a  wedding, 
even  though  it  isn't  the  one  they  came  to  see." 

"  Eleanor,"  cried  out  one  of  the  bridesmaids,  who  had  been  recon- 
noitring the  interior  of  the  church  through  the  crack  of  the  door, 
"  they've  been  playing  the  Lohengrin  march  for  the  last  ten  minutes, 
and  the  people  are  beginning  to  stare  at  each  other,  wondering  why  we 
don't  come. 

**  Very  well,"  murmured  the  bride :  "  that's  the  best  thing  to  do, 
I  think.     Hurry  up,  or  we'll  get  there  before  you  do.     Come,  papa. 
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jour  arm.  Marie,  pull  my  flounce  out  there,  and  don't  let  my  train 
turn  over.  Begin  on  your  left  foot,  girls,  and  two  pews  between  each 
couple :  don't  forget.     Now — go !" 

The  doors  were  flung  back,  the  Lohengrin  march  pealed  forth  for 
the  sixth  time,  and  the  bridal  procession  moved  up  the  aisle. 

The  bride  and  groom  had  returned  from  the  altar  and  got  into 
their  carriage,  when  a  figure  in  an  ulster  and  a  Derby  hat  hurried 
across  the  street,  gained  the  steps,  and,  pausing,  looked  into  the  carriage 
window.     It  was"  Philip  Barry. 

'^  I  thought  that  was  you,''  said  the  phl^matic  man.  ^'  Didn't 
you  get  my  despatch  ?" 

^'  Well,  Philip  1"  said  the  bride,  with  an  aij  of  somewhat  indignant 
surprise,  "  I  thought  you  were  washed  out  somewhere  in  the  West?" 

'^  So  I  was,  and  this  mornine  early  I  sent  a  telegram.  After  I  had 
sent  it  some  men  that  were  on  the  same  train  got  horses  and  rode  to 
the  next  station  and  hired  an  engine.     I  came  in  with  them." 

"  The  tel^ram  must  have  been  delayed.  We  only  got  it  half  an 
hour  ago." 

^'  That  is  not  improbable.  I  believe  I  did  hear  them  saying  some- 
thing about  the  wires  being  down  this  morning.  It  was  a  terrible 
storm." 

"You're  too  late  for  the  wedding,"  said  the  bride,  positively. 
"  It's  all  over." 

"  How  did  you  have  a  wedding  without  me  ?  I  thought  I  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  performance." 

"  Well,  it  was  a  narrow  squeak,  but  we  just  managed  it." 

"  But  where  do  I  come  in  ?" 

"  You  don't  come  in  at  all ;  that's  just  it.  You  said  you  were  not 
going  to  be  here  in  time,  and  rather  than  disappoint  the  people  I 
married  Mr.  Trevor.  When  a  bishop  and  four  clergymen  come  a 
long  distance  to  marry  people  there  really  ought  to  be  somebody  there 
for  them  to  marry." 

"  That  was  very  obliging  of  Mr.  Trevor,"  said  the  late  arrival, 
looking  at  the  brid^room  with  admiration  tinged  by  mild  curiosity. 

"  We  couldn't  let  the  flowers  and  the  reception  and  four  clergymen 
and  a  bishop  go  to  waste,"  said  that  gentleman,  modestly. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Trevor  has  shown  himself  a  hero.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  him  there  would  have  been  no  wedding." 

"  That,  from  my  point  of  view,  might  have  had  its  advantages," 
said  Philip  Barry,  with  pensive  gentleness. 

*^  It  is  rather  hard  on  you,"  admitted  the  brid^room,  "  but  when 
it  comes  to  choosing  whether  one  will  disappoint  a  bishop,  four  clergy- 
inen,  and  six  or  seven  hundred  ladies,  or  one  single  man,  the  choice 
generally  falls  on  the  individual." 

"  But  the  people,"  said  Barry, — ^^  weren't  they  surprised  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  they  were,"  said  Mrs.  Trevor,  "  but  they  didn't 
do  anything  to  show  it.  Nobody  forbade  the  marriage,  or  anything 
of  that  sort.    It  went  ofl*  beautifully." 

"  Those  who  knew  must  have  been  a  little  astonished,"  said  Barry. 
"Now,  I,  for  example,  was  supposed  to  know  all  about  it,  and  I 
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wan  natty  a  good  deal  astouisbed  wbeo  I  saw  yoa  utting  here  in  (his 
cab." 

"  The  people  are  comiug  out  of  churcb.  Hadn't  we  better  drive 
on?"  asked  the  brid^room. 

"Won't yon  drive  up  with  as?"  said  the  bride,  politely. 

"  No :  I  think  I'll  walk  on.     You're  very  kind,  tbongh." 

"  But  you'll  come  to  the  reception,  won't  you  ?" 

"  No,  J  think  not.  You  see,  the  people  who  hadn't  been  to  (he 
church  would  think  I  was  the  bridegroom,  and  it  would  be  such  a 
bother  explaining  that  I  was  not.    Good-by." 

Oeraldine  BoTuter. 


LOVE  AND   THE  LOCKSMITH. 

"  T  OVE  laughs  at  locksmiths."     Truly  well  may  he 

J^     Laugh  at  the  lock  who  holds  the  magic  key  \ 
When  Love  tries  wed-lock,  and  the  key  thereof 
Is  lost,  'tis  then  the  locksmith  laughs  at  Love. 

aitUon  ScoUard. 
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IT  was  in  the  sublime  twilight  of  a  summer  eVening  in  July  iu  a 
dreamy  Southeru  climate  that  I  learned  some  interesting  lessons 
fronoi  a  strong  man.  In  the  door-way  of  a  little  out-building,  some 
twenty  yards  from  a  quiet  mansion  where  one  of  the  most  historic 
characters  of  the  age  dwelt,  I  sat  and  listened  and  learned.  The  place 
was  not  larger  than  the  average-sized  spring-house  on  a  Virginia  farm. 
A  single  table,  three  chairs,  and  a  few  shelves  of  books  were  within. 
They  were  all  there  was  in  sight  that  guided  a  powerful  mind  to  write 
the  romance  and  the  tragedy  of  a  revolution.  It  is  a  wonderful  story, 
which  brings  into  communion  the  conflicts  and  harmony  of  a  tragic  era, 
the  habits  and  thoughts  of  a  man  whose  life  was  harsh  and  lovable  by 
turns.  Once  his  closest  friend,  who  had  been  his  sponsor  in  the  Con- 
federate Senate,  remarked  that  had  the  President  of  that  attempt  at  a 
new  government  been  able  to  give  and  take  with  men  in  the  game  of 
life,  he  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  any 
age.     His  home  life,  as  I  saw  it  this  night,  was  a  dream  of  tenderness. 

It  was  just  growing  dusk  as  he  spoke.  The  moon,  almost  full  in 
its  month's  horns,  was  just  beginning  to  throw  its  silver  glints  over  the 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  washed  the  white  sand  of  the 
beach  up  to  Jefferson  Davis's  gate-way.  The  evening  was  perfect  in 
color  and  air.  The  night-star  shone  through  the  Spanish  moss  and 
mistletoe  which  hung  like  sheets  of  silver  among  the  green  of  the  foliage 
above  us.  It  fastened  its  look  on  the  corner  of  the  little  house  before 
which  we  sat,  and  played  hide-and-seek  with  the  boughs  of  the  trees 
and  the  veil-like  lace  which  nature  wove  into  fashions,  shapes,  and 
dove  shades  like  a  gray  nun's  gown.  As  the  winds  of  night  whis- 
pered new  songs  of  comfort  from  over  the  salt  seas,  the  scene  became 
impressive,  and  the  chat  thoughtful. 

"  Do  you  know,  I  think  it  a  mistake  for  public  men  who  have  been 
active  in  political  life  to  attempt  to  write  history  ?"  said  he.  "  In  this 
little  workshop  I  wrote  the  '  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy.' The  work  is  not  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I  doubt  if  the 
product  of  any  public  man's  pen  is ;  but  it  may  serve  a  good  purpose  to 
the  future  historian.  Those  schooled  in  the  arts  of  expression  and  of 
labor  with  the  pen,  with  no  combats  to  remember,  tell  best  the  useful 
stories  of  achievement,  which  men  who  act  and  control  forget,  are  apt 
to  n^lect,  and  let  remembrances  of  what  has  passed  warp  their  judg- 
ment or  guide  their  criticism. 

"A  man  to  write  well  must  have  sentiment  and  write  from  his  im- 
pulses rather  than  from  his  passion.  No  man  ever  mixed  in  politics, 
and  held  high  public  place,  where  the  affairs  of  life  in  the  active  realm 
were  to  be  considered  and  controlled,  who  did  not,  if  he  attempted  to 
put  his  impressions  upon  paper,  find  harsh  or  eulogistic  judgment  of 
men  intruaing  upon  him,  no  matter  how  much  he  might  try  to  put 

them  aside.     History  can  never  be  written  in  the  generation  which 
Vol.  LI.— 47 
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created  it.  Time  softens  the  temper,  schools  the  intellect,  and  it  takes 
years  to  reach  the  point  where  the  truth  of  to-<Iay  can  well  be  told. 
Then  it  takes  a  trained  writer  to  do  it,  one  who  knows  nothing  person- 
ally about  tiie  occurrences  of  which  he  treats.  He  can  be  impartial, 
the  actor  in  them  capnot  be.  Years  ago,  I  used  to  think  that  I  would 
like  to  be  a  writer ;  but  since  I  have  attempted  it  I  have  found  no  fas- 
cinations in  it.  You  have  to  depend  too  much  upon  the  caprices  of 
your  mind  and  tJie  feelings  of  your  body  to  please  me." 

Orchard  Ijake  may  seem  a  queer  place  to  continue  the  story  of  how 
men  write,  from  a  South'land  b^inntng;  but  it  is  a  good  one.     It 
is  a  kind  of  military  station  not  far  from  Detroit,  and  the  place  recalls 
many  of  the  incidents  of  frontier  life,  varnished  with  the  strong  advance- 
ment years  have  brought  to  the  nation.    Captain  Charles  King  lived  here 
a  year  ago,  commanding  the  splendid  battalion  of  cadets  which  Colonel 
Rogers,  the  superintendent  of  the  Soldiers'  School,  has  gathered  here. 
It  was  much  of  a  surprise  to  find  the 
author  of  "  The  Deserter,"  "  From  the 
Ranks,"  "The  Colonel's  Daughter," 
and  other  charming  ideals  of  camp 
life  in  the  far  West,  riding  his  hobby 
of  command   in  this  set^uded  spot, 
devoted  to  the  education  of  youth  in 
military  as  well  as  high  classical  life. 
"  Why  should  I  not  be  here  ?"  said 
he.     "  I  am  two-thirds  soldier,  and 
only  one-third  writer.   Colonel  Rogers 
has  given  me  the  control  of  this  bat- 
talion, and  my  association  with  one  of 
the  finest  schools  in  the  land  does  Dot 
interfere  with  what  literary  work  I 
care  to  do.     In  fact,  I  think  the  com- 
munion of  the  two  makes  me  the  better 
writer.  The  diversion  from  the  strug- 
gle with  the  peu  to  that  of  discipliuinK 
the  young  makes  me  stronger  when  I 
c*PTiw  cHABLKfl  KiHo.  iiAA.  slt  dowD  to  wntc.     TliB  work  of  the 

soldier  is  rest  rather  than  exaction. 
"  How  do  I  write  an<l  command  too  ?  That  is  easy.  When  I  get 
a  new  chapter,  or  a  fresh  thought,  which  sometimes  comes  while  attend- 
ing to  my  military  duties,  I  go  to  my  quarters  after  leaving  the  field 
and  talk  to  my  phoni^raph  as  long  as  I  have  the  inspiration.  The 
tubes  are  sent  down  to  my  type-writer,  and  in  due  time  are  returned 
for  my  revision.  The  use  of  the  phonograph  is  a  new  experience  for 
me,  and  a  plea-sant  one.  While  most  people  fail  to  catch  its  power,  I 
find  it  easier  to  dictate  to  than  a  human  being.  I  used  to  write  entirely 
with  my  own  hand ;  but  it  was  very  laborious,  for  if  publishers  want 
your  matter  at  all  they  want  it  fast.  For  instance,  I  wrote  'I^ramie' 
and  'Bntween  the  Lines'  while  I  was  furnishing  my  house,  and  be- 
tween hanging  a  picture  and  moving  a  piece  of  furniture  I  would 
write  a  Jiitle  now  and  then  upon  the  first  obstacle  I  could  find  to  hold 
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my  paper.  I  penned  as  high  aa  six  thousand  words  in  one  day  in  this 
way  :  it  was  a  terrible  exaction,  but  one  book  paid  for  furnishing  my 
home.  With  Mr.  Edison's  modern  appliance  I  find  it  easier  to  do 
what  is  required  of  me  in  literature,  and  to  command  this  battalion  of 
boys,  which  is  a  most  grateful  task." 

This  meeting  and  talk  with  Captain  King,  years  after  Mr.  Davis 
had  spoken,  recalled  to  my  mind  many  interesting  reminiscences  which 
had  fallen  into  the  lap  of  my  ex[>erience  in  association  with  the  men 
who  have  alike  thrilled  and  taught  the  world  by  their  genius.  They 
revive  recollections  of  visits  to  and  chats  with  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Walt  Whitman,  and  many  of  the  youuger  men  who  adorn  literature 
with  their  gifts  and  make  reading  the  wish  of  the  many,  rather  than  the 
choice  of  the  few.  Here  are  some  anecdotes  which  seem  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  the  thought  of  the  present. 

Not  long  before  Mr.  Lfongfellow  passed  to  the  great  Unknown,  I  sat 
with  him  in  his  library  at  Cambridge 
for  a  long  conversation  upon  the  inci- 
dents and  demands  of  his  literary 
life.  He  told  the  romances  of  the 
gems  he  had  written,  and  as  the 
gathering  shadows  cast  a  quiet  tint 
over  his  mass  of  white  hair  and  fur- 
rowed face,  be  spoke  of  some  of  his 
poems  as  a  mother  would  speak  of 
her  pet  oflspring. 

A  grandchild  sat  on  his  knee  aa 
he  talked.  The  father  was  called  by 
Harvard  graduates  "Dick  Dana, 
but  the  master  of  verse  called  him 
Richard.  It  was  a  day  to  be  re- 
called when  the  poet  put  his  hand 
on  his  daughter's  child's  head  and 
told  the  story  of  "Evangeline"  and 
"Hiawatha."  His  surroundings  were 
a  dream.     On  the  table  beside  him 

were  many  intellectual  relics  of  the  hon.  iameb  u.  blainb. 

past.  The  inkstand  from  which  Cole- 
ridge wrote  "  The  Ancient  Mariner"  was  near  his  right  hand.  Just 
beyond  his  left  was  a  glass  case  in  which  was  a  chip  from  the  coffin 
of  Dante.  By  its  side  rested  a  gold  medal  given  to  him  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Florence  for  his  translation  of  the  "Inferno."  There  was  a 
bust  of  Shakespeare,  and  a  dozen  other  things  suggestive  of  the  man's 
penchant.  The  surroundings  without  werequite  as  interesting  as  those 
within,  for  the  old  place  in  which  he  lived  and  die<l  wore  the  sublime 
history  of  a  handred  years  of  intellectual  and  physical  life. 

"Why do  I  write?"  said  he,  in  answer  to  a  su^estion.  "Because 
I  am  pleased  with  the  touch  of  a  pen.  There  is  another  reason.  I 
find  much  pleasure  in  it.  It  is  so  restful.  There  was  never  a  strong 
literary  achievement  born  of  an  effort.  Ease  of  mind  and  body  are 
essential  if  much  sentiment  or  words  that  will  live  are  put  on  paper. 
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All  men  who  pen  lines  have  their  moods  and  habits.  They  govern 
what  is  to  be  done,  and  when  it  shall  be  accomplished.  The  busy 
world  eannot  understand  this  fact.  I  work  only  when  the  inspiration 
commands  me.  Many  of  my  poems  have  been  written  years  after  I 
have  had  the  story  in  my  mind.  I  did  not  write  '  Evangeline'  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  I  began  to  frame  it;  but  I  had  kept 
in  my  mind  the  tlieme  Hawtliorne  gave  me,  and  finally  one  day  an 
incident,  simply  ttie  calling  of  a  stranger  who  revived  the  story, 
brought  it  to  me  afresh,  and  I  sat  down  to  put  the  idyl  in  verse.  I 
had  then  travelled  and  read  a  great  deal  of  the  points  where  many 
scenes  of  the  story  are  located,  that  were  strangers  to  me  when  I  first 
heard  the  tale." 

He  spoke  of  other  incidents,  and  I  then  revived  the  thought  about 
the  methods  of  his  labor. 

"  I  have  none,"  said  he.  "  When  I  take  my  pen  in  hand,  I  simply 
write  as  long  as  I  please, 
and  then  take  the  subject  np 
again  when  it  dominates  my 
mind.  I  revise  very  care- 
fully, and  sometimes  re- 
write. It  is  a  habit  of  mine, 
when  a  friend  calls  in  whose 
judgment  I  have  faith,  to 
read  what  I  have  written  for 
an  opinion  apon  it.  Some- 
times I  have  received  valu- 
able suggestions,  for  it  is 
true  tlie  world  over  that  two 
minds  are  usually  better  than 
one. 

"A  man  will  never  get 
rich  by  his  pen;  that  is,  in 
money.  Butitisgreatweallh 
to  find  that  sentiment,  out- 
aide  the  reach  of  trade,  lives 
to  be  honored  when  the  ac- 
cumulation of  riches  alone  is 
foi^tten.      I  do  not  write 
much  in  a  day, and  never  per- 
mit myself  to  grow  tired." 
As  the  mighty  man  of  words  chatted  about  the  fruits  of  his  pen  and 
brain,  there  was  much  that  was  touching  in  the  simplicity  with  which 
he  spoke  of  himself.     He  had  means  to  live  on,  and  need  not  write. 
Yet  his  verses  are  many.      Like  Whittier  and  others  of  the  great 
poets,  the  author  of  "Hiawatha"  wrote  because  he  loved  to,  and  not, 
like  most  other  men  of  his  guild,  from  the  necessity  of  gathering 
money  to  keep  ahead  of  need. 

Mr.  Blaine  had  most  peculiar  ways  about  his  literary  work,  and 
when  he  labored  at  all  it  was  with  a  good  deal  of  system.  He  was  an 
exception  to  the  rule  of  all  other  writers  whom  I  have  ever  known. 
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While  penning  hia  "  Twenty  Years  in  Congress"  his  life  was  in  many 
respects  a  romance  and  a  mystery  ta  the  professional  laborer  with  his 
pen.  Yet  it  was  full  of  moods,  and  before  it  was  finislied  bore  like  a 
ten-ton  stone  upon  him,  for  his  publishers  were  eager  for  copy,  and 
one  day  when  they  crowded  him  he  gave  vent  to  feelings  which  all 
authors  appreciate  when  he  said, — 

"  Never  again  will  I  put  myself  l>etween  a  given  number  of  days 
within  whidi  to  write  a  book." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair  as  he  spoke,  as  if  tired  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  pen,  and  mntinued  : 

"  I  wish  I  could  dictate ;  but  I  cannot  with  any  satisfaction.  I 
have  a  belief  that  tbere  is  a  sympathy  between  the  brain  and  the  hand 
in  putting  what  may  becalled  literary  thoughts  upon  paper.  My  hand 
seems  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  mind.  Perciiance  it  Is  a  sort 
of  electricity,  which  communicates  between  the  thoughtful  power  and 
the  physical,  that  finds  its  medium 
or  drcuit  throngh  the  arm." 

Thrae  may  not  be  the  exact 
words  of  the  statesman ;  but  they  are 
his  Id(>as,  and  illustrate  the  peculiar 
impulses  which  govern  the  body 
when  the  head  asserts  its  strength. 
The  two  great  volumes  which  repre- 
sent the  rich  endowment  of  Mr. 
Blaine's  intellectual  might  in  thought 
and  expression  were  written  under 
|)ecHliar  circum stances.  He  aban- 
doned his  library  while  creating 
them,  and  took  a  quiet  room  In  the 
second  story  at  hi.s  home  in  Augusta. 
He  arose  early,  took  his  breakfast, 
and  was  at  bis  desk  by  nine  in  the 
rooming.  He  would  work  until  one, 
and  then  drop  his  |>en,  take  a  long 
walk  along  the  l)anks  of  the  E!enne- 

bec  Biver,  and  drive  out  of  his  mind  rucsh*  fikld. 

the  great  task  before  bim. 

"I  usually  write  about  fifteen  hundred  words  a  day,"  said  he. 
"  Then  I  spend  a  good  part  of  the  afternoon  in  exercise,  and  the 
evening  after  dinner  in  recreation  with  my  friends.  I  will  not  think 
of  the  task  before  me  after  leaving  my  manuscript  until  I  return  to  it 
again  in  the  morning." 

Not  many  authors  can  say  this  much,  for  as  a  rule  they  are  capri- 
cious, and  many  of  them  put  off  the  hour  of  endeavor  until  whims  or 
necessities  command  them  to  act. 

The  habits,  or  lack  of  habits,  of  poets  are  peculiar.  For  Instance, 
T.  Buchanan  Read,  over  a  pot  of  tea  brewed  by  his  good  wife,  wrote 
"Sheridan's  Ride"  between  twelve  and  four.  The  lines  were  penned 
in  an  up-stairs  room  of  a  relative's  house  in  Cincinnati, — a  harsh  man 
of  business.     Read  put  on  paper  the  words  that  will  live  as  long  as 
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tiiuu  lu£tN,  to  pleaae  his  friends,  but  against  his  own  protest.  The 
iiight  before,  with  his  oltl  friend  James  E.  Murdock,  the  actor,  had 
not  left  the  impulses  as  generous  as  they  might  be  and  the  brain  as 
capable  of  sentimeut  as  whea  he  wrote  "Drifting"  and  other  choice 
rhymes.     Only  by  sheer  force  of  will,  copious  draughts  of  the  leaf 

frown  in  China,  and  solitude,  did  be  bring  forth  that  poem  which 
[unlock  rec^ited  the  same  night  to  a  great  audience  and  all  the  country 
read  the  next  niornicg.  While  it  made  him  famous,  he  was  never 
satisfied  with  the  manner  of  its  origin. 

Unlike  many  prose  writera,  poeta  never  dictate.    "  The  pen  in  hand 
must  follow  the  line  in  the  head,  and  a  oonstAnt  look  upon  the  paper 
is  essential  to  success.     It  ie  necessary  to  the  pathos,  description,  or 
liumur  of  the  brain  that  the  hand  follow  where  it  is  led,"  said  a  poet 
of  power  one  day,     Mr.  Kead  knew  nothing  of  Sheridan's  effort  to 
reach   a  struggling  army  until  au 
hour  before  he  was  pushed  to  write 
a  poem  upon   it.      The  foundation 
for  his  fancy  was  a  picture  of  the 
dash  up  the  Winchester  pike,  held 
in  the  hands  of  his  relative,  who  I 
believe  sold  stoves  and  saw  only  the 
financial  side  of  life.     While  he  ad- 
mired Read,  he  was  never  able  to 
understand  the  caprices  which  natu- 
rally governed  a  man  who  was  botli 
poet  and  painter,  and  whose  whole 
life  was  ideal  rather  than  real. 

Mr.  Whittier  was  a  curious 
worker  with  hb  pen.  I  remember 
one  day  sitting  iu  his  quaint  library 
in  the  little  plain  country-side  house 
at  Amesbury,  upon  which  tiie  chil- 
dren of  the  working  men  and  women 
who  spin  in  the  mills  on  Fowow 
JOEL  cH*Hi>LKK  iiABBis.  Rlvep  lookcd  With  awc,  as  they  fol- 

lowed the  poet's  footsteps  with  rever- 
ence. It  was  a  beautiful  day  in  November,  in  the  very  midst  of  Indian 
summer,  "  that  beautiful  season  of  mist  and  mellow  frnitfulness,"  when 
there  is  inspiration  in  the  air  that  clears  the  brain  and  quickens  the 
footsteps.  The  great  man  of  verse  was  in  good  humor,  and  we  chatted 
long  and  delightfully  upon  the  fruits  of  his  pen.  He  told  me  stories 
of  his  association  with  Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  and  Emerson. 
"Yon  have  written  much,"  I  suggested. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered.  "  I  wish  some  of  it  had  never  been  printed. 
The  conditions  of  my  early  life  were  so  harsh,  and  my  education  bo 
meagre,  that  many  tilings  written  when  I  was  young  should  not  be 
criticised  now.  You  know  I  began  early,  and  wrote  and  wrote  without 
any  thought  other  than  that  of  getting  my  views  before  the  public" 
"  What  were  your  ways  of  labor  T' 
"I  never  had  any.     I  simply  wrote  when  my  brain  commanded 
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my  hand,  without  any  other  idea  than  reading  what  I  bad  ci-eat«<l  in 
priDL     Sometimes  I  would  write  muoy  hours  a  day,  at  other  times  not 
at  all.     When  a  tliought  struck  me,  I  would  put  it  od  (taper  before  I 
left  it,  if  it  took  the  day  and  half  the  night.     It  was  always  difficult 
with  me  to  b^iu  a  subject,  leave  it,  and  tiien  return  to  it.     I  would 
often  revise  both  my  prose  and  poetical  writings ;  but  it  was  next  to  a 
necessity  with  me  to  complete  the  momentary  demands  of  my  mind 
when  it  was  fixed,  before  breaking  the  thread.     Pictures  could  easily 
be  made  the  next  day ;  but 
the  thought  was  essential  to 
the  hour,  and  that  dominated 
all  other  things." 

"  Life  was  severe,  then  ?" 

"  Yes,  very.  The  writers 
of  the  early  days  never 
thought  of  compensation. 
They  labored  as  a  matter  of 
sentiment  or  conviction,  as 
the  case  might  be.  If  we 
had  been  obliged  to  depend 
on  pay  for  wliat  we  turned 
out,  there  would  have  lieen 
very  little  to  eat  in  the  house. 
In  fact,  it  is  my  belief  that 
any  writer  of  work  that  is 
to  live  cannot  do  himself 
justice  if  his  sentiment  has 
a  financial  basi»  and  he 
thinks  of  how  much  his 
efibrt  is  to  bring  him.  To 
myself,  as  to  Hawthorne, 
Emerson,   and    Longfellow,  *' 

the  products  of  stru^le  were 
simply  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  which  have  returned  in  the  later 
years  when  most  neMed." 

"  Then  you  never  had  any  stated  hours  at  the  desk,  either  as  poet 
creditor?" 

"None.  When  the  mob  tiirew  my  printing-office  in  Philadelphia 
into  the  street,  they  expected  to  find  me  there,  and  I  would  have  gone 
with  it;  but  my  lack  of  hours  and  methods  saved  me  much  trouble. 
I  learned  early  in  life  that  a  man  could  never  write  well  until  the  spirit 
moved  him  and  his  mind  was  in  command," 

Julian  Hawthorne  is  one  of  the  most  erratic  of  our  writers.  Unlike 
bis  illustrious  father,  he  dwells  with  men  and  their  delights,  working 
with  great  rapidity  when  the  spirit  moves  him,  and  turns  out  more 
matter  than  any  of  the  men  who  labor  with  their  pen  in  this  genera- 
tion. He  used  to  writfi  with  his  hand ;  but  his  lines  were  so  small 
that  they  oould  be  read  only  with  a  field-glass,  and  his  words  were  so 
close  t<^ther  that  Maurice  Barrymore  once  said  of  him,  "  Hawthorne 
can  write  a  whole  uovel  on  four  pages  of  foolscap." 
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He  now  uses  a  type-wriier,  upon  which  he  pounds  out  tlje  canning 

antl  Taney  of  hia  fertile  braiu.     lu  bis  quiet  life  at  Sag  Harbor,  with 

liis  troop  of  romping  children  about  him,  he  frequeotly  writes  four 

tliousano  words  a  day,  and  can  turn  out  sd  ordinary-sized  novel  in 

six  weeks  which  it  would  take  moat  men  six  mouths  to  complete. 

What  a  difference  between  the  days  in  which  he  lives  and  those  harsh 

eonditioii.t  which  surrounded  his  great  father,  who  in  poverty  and  rude 

belongings  penned  "  The  Scarlet  Letter"  and  "The  House  of  the  Seven 

Gables,"  with  a  melaoL-holy  upon  his  face  and  in  his  heart  that  was 

forced  upon  him,  because  the  people  alxiiit  him  could  not  tolerate  a 

man  who  did  not  produce  some  daily  return  for  his  toil !     It  is  even 

told  of  Emerson,  who  was  more  practical  than  bis  friend,  that  while  he 

was  writing  be   kept  a 

little  store,  that  be  might 

be    r^arded    as    doing 

something  to  ap{*easetbe 

harsh  prejudices  of  those 

about  him. 

That  tall,  raw-boned 
Western  poet  and  humor- 
ist, Eugene  Field,  Joel 
Chandler  Harris,  who 
writes  those  delightful 
n^^  stories,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  the  Macon 
Tdegrapk,  who  is  fol- 
lowing in  the  same  vein, 
are  about  the  only  three 
writers  of  sentiment  who 
underluke  to  keep  up 
daily  work  on  news- 
pa[)ers.  But  the  At- 
lanta Constitution  allows 
"  Uncle  Kemus"  to  do 
as  he  pleases,  and  the 
BILL  Nv*.  Chicago  Neieg  gives  Mr. 

Field  the  widest  latitude 
for  his  wonderful  fancies.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Edwards  and 
James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Undertake  to  put  these  men  within  certain 
restrictions  of  hour  or  utterance,  and  it  would  be  like  undertaking  to 
direct  a  Bengal  tiger  with  a  shoestring. 

Bill  Nye  strikes  his  own  attitude  in  this  breezy  conversation.  After 
saying  that  his  early  lot  in  life  was  a  bard  one,  but  that  he  had 
learned  from  it  lessons  of  great  industry,  he  continues : 

"  I  have  no  memory,  not  a  vestige  of  one.  My  wife's  features  have 
now  become  so  sort  of  impressed  on  me  that  I  am  able  to  call  her  by 
name  at  the  breakfast-table ;  but  there  are  very  few  other  things  that 
I  can  remember  over-night.  I  have  been  building  a  house  on  the 
French  Bmad  River  this  summer,  and  the  architect  and  everybody 
else  will  tell  you  that  I  have  asked  a  thousand  times  what  the  difTerent 
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kinds  of  wood  in  the  various  rooms  are,  that  are  used  iu  fintebiag  it : 
yet  yesterday  I  could  not  tell  the  man  who  is  to  build  the  mantels  so 
that  he  could  iDtelligeatly  match  them. 

"  I  used  to  weep  and  sob  over  this  thing,  and  curse  my  ill  luck,  but 
now  I  am  more  reconciled,  for  it  saves  me  from  lota  of  plagiarism,  and 
gives  me  the  blessed  privily  of  enjoying  such  men  as  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  all  over  again  every  summer. 

"  I  have  no  special  literary  habits,  more  than  others  who  use  the 
pen.  I  can  do  double  the  work  in  the  morning  that  I  can  in  the  after- 
noon or  evening,  and  so  do  my  task  before  the  day  is  fairly  begun  with 
many  people.  Thus  I  always  have  the  air  in  society  of  a  man  who 
dawdles  away  the  time,  and  many  regard  me  as  simply  a  butterfly  of 
&shioD. 

"  I  am  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  am  quite  content  to  deal  with 
newspaper  readers.  While  I  am 
told  that  what  is  printed  in  news- 
papers is  not  literature,  and  that  it 
is  stuff,  I  am  convinct^  that  where 
there  is  an  audience  of  two  or  three 
millions  every  Sunday  morning 
ready  to  receive  the  regular  discourse, 
it  must  convince  the  sceptical  that 
even  if  the  matter  printed  in  Sunday 
papers  is  not  literature,  it  paves  the 
way  for  literature,  and  fits  the  reader 
for  the  more  refined  and  delicately 
scented  literary  touch-me-nots  of  the 
magazines. 

"  It  must  be  rather  easy  for  me 
to  write,  comparatively  speaking,  for 
I  have  written  under  all  circum- 
stances, some  of  them  most  unfavor- 
able. I  was  nearly  killed  in  a  Wis-- 
consin  cycloue  several  years  ago,  and 

when  I  got  home  to  Hudson,  literally  wa"  whitii*ii. 

on  a  stretcher,  I  was  met  by  a  tele- 
gram asking  me  to  write  up  the  affair  humorously,  and  offering  a  very 
tidy  sum  for  the  job.  I  did  it  with  my  fractured  bones  done  up  in 
glass,  and  black-and-blue  landscapes  and  marine  studies  all  over  my 
gothic  frame.  For  several  years  I  have  travelled  and  lectured,  keeping 
up  the  weekly  letter  on  a  v^etable  diet  and  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  Now  that  I  am  well  and  fat,  with  a  good  stock  of 
mountain  muscle  and  good  blood  from  North  Carolina,  industry  rather 
tickles  me,  and  I  am  thinking  of  doing  my  own  work  next  season 
entirely. 

"  It  is  rather  singular  that  my  first  work  was  serious,  and  I  could 

f've  you  a  somewhat  soggy  y>oem  of  mine  that  is  sad,  oh,  so  sad.  But 
fear  you  would  misjudge  my  motive.  The  poem  was  written  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  at  the  time  when  T  wit^  learning  with  tears  the  sad,  sad 
lesson  of  loving.     The  piece  was  written  whilst  I  was  also  learning 
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to  hone  a  razor  properly,  and  a  good  judge  of  style  and  versification 
would  say  at  once  that  it  needed  better  drainage  as  much  as  anything." 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  could  dictate  with  more  facility  than  any 
man  I  ever  knew.  His  "  War  between  the  States,"  his  "  History  of 
the  United  States/^  and  all  his  other  books  were  mechanically  the 
work  of  other  hands.  I  have  known  him  at  his  quiet  home  in  Georgia 
to  talk  to  his  amanuensis  ten  thousand  words  a  day,  and  the  remark- 
able achievements  of  this  man,  who  was  carried  in  a  chair  for  forty 
years,  illustrate  the  value  of  the  power  to  dictate,  which,  by  the  way, 
very  few  writers  possess.  I  suppose  that  nine-tenths  of  the  men  who 
write  are  forced  to  use  their  own  bands  for  their  literary  endeavor.  But 
the  newspaper  writer  of  to-day,  with  the  demands  made  upon  him, 
could  never  accomplish  a  tithe  of  his  task  without  the  power  to  use  a 
third  party. 

Meeting  Walt  Whitman  just  after  he  had  written,  and  I  had  read 
in  print,  his  great  poem  ^'  My  Captain,"  I  spent  a  pleasant  evening. 
He  was  then  a  clerK  in  the  Attorney-General's  Office,  Washington,  at 
a  small  salary,  for  which  he  was  asked  to  do  little.  He  was  with  a 
friend  from  bis  own  town,  a  street-car  conductor  at  the  capital,  wlio 
was  Whitman's  constant  companion  when  oft*  his  beat  on  the  tram-way. 
I  asked  the  poet  how  and  when  he  wrote  such  lines  as  are  found  in  the 
"  Leaves  of  Grass.*' 

'*  I  don't  know  how,"  said  he,  "and  can  hardly  tell  when.  But  as 
the  thoughts  came  to  my  mind  I  put  them  down,  for,  after  all,  it  is 
the  curious  fancies  of  the  brain  dominating  the  body  which  make  it 
I)ossible  for  the  hand  to  follow  along  the  paper.  The  writer  is  only  a 
machine  which  traces  the  force  which  the  spirit  gives  it.  I  love  to 
write.  That  is  why  I  do  it.  It  brings  little  return  in  money,  but  a 
wealth  of  satisfaction." 

It  was  always  a  marvel  to  me  that  Mr.  Conkling,  with  all  his  won- 
derful powers,  never  put  anything  on  paper  for  publication.  Once  I 
asked  him  why  he  did  not.     His  answer  was  characteristic: 

^^  Public  men  should  not  write.  That  should  be  left  to  those 
trained  for  that  work.  It  is  a  peculiar  gift,  and,  as  a  rule,  those  who 
mix  in  the  active  affairs  of  life  do  not  possess  it.  Besides,  I  have  no 
ambition  to  see  my  knowledge,  judgment,  or  impressions  in  print" 

John  Bovle  O'Reilly  was  a  man  of  great  intellectual  activity. 
Being  the  editor  of  the  Boston  PUol^  which  yielded  him  a  handsome 
revenue,  he  had  no  demands  for  bread,  and  he  wrote  verse  and  romance 
as  a  sort  of  safety-valve  to  his  strong  physical  and  ideal  nature.  He 
was  a  most  lovable  character,  fond  of  all  heroic  pleasures,  yet  would 
write  a  poem,  teach  boxing,  and  referee  a  prize-fight,  all  within  twenty- 
four  hours.  With  the  heart  of  a  lion  and  nerves  .of  steel,  his  heart  was 
tenderness  itself,  and  his  brain  a  strange  mixture  of  sentiment  and 
force.  One  day  during  our  long  friendship,  filled  with  many  memories 
of  quiet  talks,  I  asked  him  how  he  found  time  to  edit  a  newspaper, 
teach  athletics,  write  novels,  theories  on  boxing,  and  such  poems  as 
"  In  Bohemia." 

"  That  is  my  |)et,"  said  he.  "  That  was  penned  without  an  effort, 
for  it  came  from  my  heart.     Some  of  my  poems  were  a  serious  task. 
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Por  iustanoe,  the  one  on  '  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims'  ooet  me  a  good 
deal  of  work.  Writing  at  the  demands  of  a  stated  occasion  is  not  a 
pleasant  occupation.  There  is  too  much  responsibility  about  it,  which 
intrudes  itself  upon  you  all  the  time.  I  like  to  write  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  moment,  when  the  body  is  filled  with  red  blood,  and  the  brain 
sets  itself  up  to  be  the  master  of  all  that  is  beneath  it,  both  in  heart 
and  hand.'' 

Not  long  after  these  words  were  spoken,  the  grip  of  the  merciless 
black  tiger  put  its  hand  upon  all  the  powers  of  this  wonderful  Irish 
writer,  who  as  an  exile  from  his  own  land  reached  America  to  exploit 
his  genius,  and  to  be  selected  by  a  Puritan  community  to  write  verses, 
which  will  live  as  long  as  time,  upon  the  landing  upon  a  rock  of  the 
first  settlers  of  this  great  government. 

There  are  so  many  eccentricities  in  connection  with  this  interesting* 
question  how  UttSrateura  write,  that  a  book  could  be  woven  from  them 
tuat  would  read  like  two  romances  instead  of  one. '  For  the  spirit  and 
impulses  which  guide  their  hands  are  never  found  in  any  two  of  them 
alike,  and,  after  all,  a  glance  through  the  microscope  of  discernment 
finds  these  contradictions  the  very  flower  of  their  achievements. 

Drank  A,  Burr, 
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I  PLUCKED  a  little  bud  of  blue 
That  nodded  by  the  way, — 
The  cradle  of  a  drop  of  dew, 
The  darling  of  the  day. 

I  pinned  the  treasure  at  my  throat. 

So  might  I  bear  to  town 
Some  token  of  the  thrush's  note, — 

The  lane  the  leaves  go  down. 

And  why — I  set  it  in  a  cup 

And  blessed  it  with  the  sun — 
Why  were  the  petals  folded  up. 

Where  was  the  azure  run  ? 

Ah  me!    What  was  the  diflerence,  Heart? — 

What  magic  made  thee  beat  ? 
The  self-same  sun  is  on  the  mart, 

The  breeze  is  in  the  street ! 

Harrison  S,  Morris. 
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AMBITION. 

A  ONE- ACT  PLAY. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Colonel  Thoiias  Cluett,  a  West  Point  graduate  who  has  had  twenty  years  qf 

service  in  the  regular  army, 
Thomas  Carnot,  his  nephew, 
Mary  Wooloott,  a  widow ,  at  wf^ose  country  home  on  Long  Island  the  scene  is 

laid. 
Mary  Woolcott,  her  daughter. 

Scene. — The  rose-garden  of  a  country  home  on  Long  Island,  Through  the 
long  windows  of  the  house,  which  open  upon  a  long  old-fashioned  balcony,  is  heard 
the  sound  of  dance-music,  and  couples  are  seen  flying  past  them  in  the  waltz,  Oriciets 
and  fireflies  occupy  the  garden,  and  regard  with  curiosity  a  middle-aged  man  in 
evening  dress,  who  limps  slightly  as  he  walks,  and  who  is  enjoyina  a  cigar  as  he 
smilingly  inspects  a  statue  of  Love,  weeping,  with  broken  wings,  which  stands  amid 
a  thicket  of  roses  and  honeysuckles  just  beneath  the  balcony, 

OoL  Thomas  Cluett^  addressiiig  Love.  Have  you  been  taking  on  like 
that  for  twenty  years?  Come  now,  my  friend,  be  consoled!  The 
last  time  we  met  I  made  quite  as  much  fuss  as  you  did !  Do  you 
remember?  I  do.  Twenty  years  ago!  Starlight,  fireflies,  crickets, 
and  roses  without,  and  within  the  old  house  yonder — not  such  a  very 
old  house  then — dance-music,  exactly  as  it  is  to-night  And  you, — 
you  wept,  as  you  do  to-night,  el^antly ;  while  I — well,  I  am  afraid  I 
blubbered  like  a  school-boy.  I  know  I  wanted  to  do  so.  For  Mary — 
the  Mary  who  introduces  to  the  world  this  night  her  daughter  Mary — 
proved  herself  a  very  sensible  woman,  twenty  years  ago  to-night,  by 
refusing  to  leave  home,  comfort,  and  the  friends  of  her  girlhood — for 
what?  For  the  perils  and  privations  of  a  life  on  the  plains.  With 
whom,  my  boy?  With  me.  You  heard  it  all,  you  rascal,  and  wept 
then  as  you  have  been  weeping  ever  since.  You  had  wings  then. 
And  now  you  have  lost  them.  I  have  lost  mine  also.  But  we  never 
blamed  her :  did  we,  now  ?  That  night,  the  fever,  the  rage  of  youth ; 
to-night,  the  calm  of  middle  life,  the  good  sense  to  prefer  the  cool  and 
quiet  of  this  garden  to  the  deuced  hot  air  of  those  rooms.  I  would  go 
back  to  my  hotel,  but  that  I  have  a  fancy  I  should  like  to  chat  a  bit 
with  her.  Again  Mary  and  Tom.  Mary,  matronly,  serene,  yet  just 
as  sweet, — perhaps  just  as  faulty ;  and  Tom,  gray,  weather-beaten, 
with  a  certain  keepsake  in  the  shape  of  an  Indian  bullet  Maiy ! 
(slowly)  Mary! 

{A  woman  has  come  out  upon  the  balcony  during  the  moment  and 
leans  smilingly  to  break  the  roses  from  the  vines.) 

Mrs.  Woolcott,  I  am  here. 

Col.  Cluett  (throioing  away  dgar).  As  you  were  twenty  years  ago. 

Mrs,  Woolcott.  The  night  you  left  me  alone? 

Ool,  Cluett,  Exactly.     But  I  was  given  no  choice. 

{Both  laugh  lieartily.) 
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Mrs,  Woohott.  We  were  children. 

CoL  Cluett  Nothing  else. 

Mrs,  WoolcaU.  And  only  wise  when  we 

Col.  Cludt.  Parted. 

Mrs.  WoolcoU.  Precisely. 

OoL  Cluett.  Yet,  I  must  confess,  after  all  these  years  on  the  plains^ 
I  think  to-night  with  tenderness  of  those  old  days. 

Mrs.  Wodoott  (archly).  But  no  regrets  ? 

Col.  Cluett.  Shall  I  be  honest? 

Mrs.  Woolcott  (laughing  a/nd  raising  eytbrows).  At  our  age  tlie 
ability  to  be  honest  is  a  well-earned  luxury. 

CoL  Cluett.  Well,  then,  no. 

Mrs.  Woolcott.  But  it  was  laughably  sweet. 

Col.  Cluett.  It  was. 

(Both  are  silent  as  he  slowly  ascends  the  narrow  stairway  which  leads 
to  the  balcony  where  she  is  sitting.  He  fi/naUy  stands  beside  her,  and  they 
keep  time  u/nconscumsly  to  the  uxUtz-music  vnthin.) 

Mrs.  Woolcott  (thoughtfully).  IVe  been  thinning 

Col.  Cluett  iynterrupting  her).  I've  done  nothing  else  to-night. 

Mrs,  Woolcott.  I  had  about  me  a  certain  hard  common  sense, 
which  seems  to  be  reproduced  in  my  little  Mary.  Is  she  not  beau- 
tiful ? 

Col.  Cluett.  She  is.     But  not  as  beautiful  as  her  mother  was. 

Mrs.  Woolcott.  Nonsense !     She  is  more  so.     But,  to  resume  a  sub- 

f'ect  which  is  no  longer  dangerous.  It  was  not  all  for  myself  I  thought, 
t  was  for  you  also.  I  was  a  girl  born  to  a  life  of  home  comfort,  as 
my  little  Maiy  is.  I  was  like  a  spoiled  kitten,  the  pet  of  a  household, 
and  intuition  seemed  to  do  for  me  what  experience  does  for  the  woman 
of  the  world.  I  had  sense  enough  to  know  that  we  could  not  live  on 
moonbeams  and  love, — that  all  hours  did  not  belong  to  summer  and 
roses.  I  think  I  loved  you,  in  my  way  ;  yet  I  had  little  money,  you 
none.     You — ^you  have  never  blamed  me  ? 

Col.  Cluett.  Blamed  you,  Mary  !  No, — never  !  I  appreciated  my 
position  :  I  was  poor  as  my  rascal  of  a  nephew  Tom  Carnot,  and  with 
no  prospect  of  any  home  to  offer  a  wife.  Her  home  would  have  had 
to  be  my  heart.  And  when  I  think  of  the  barrack  life  I  have  led,  the 
rough  prosaic  existence, — if  I  had  blamed  you  then  I  should  forgive 
you  now.     I  don't  wonder  it  frightened  you. 

Mrs.  Woolcott.  It  did.     Yet  what  a  lover  you  made ! 

Col.  Cluett.  And  my  love-making ? 

Mrs.  Woolcott.  Was  the  prettiest  thine  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw. 
You  were  an  artist.  ^ 

Col.  Cluett  (slowly).  So  many,  many  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Woolcott.  Ah,  man  is  with  love  as  a  child  with  a  toy  balloon. 
He  may  himself  burst  the  enchanting  bubble,  being  rewarded  with  flat- 
ness and  staleness.  He  may  lose  it  and  watch  it  in  anguish  as  the 
gaudy  toy  floats  upward  to  the  stars.  Or  he  may,  cherishing  it  hour 
by  hour,  live  to  see  it  slowly  shrink  into  nothingness. 

Col.  Cluett.  To  voluntarily  let  love  go 

Mrs.  Woolcott.  It  is  better  so.     To  the  last,  then,  it  would  not 
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change,— -or  rather  it  would  change,  it  has  changed,  but  it  would  be 
after  it  had  passed  out  of  sight. 

Col.  ClueU,  Mary, — excuse  the  old  habit, — a  child  losing  its  treas- 
ured toy  takes  another,  and  likes  it  quite  as  well.  A  woman, — can 
she  do  that  ? 

Mrs.  WoolcoU,  I — ^you  mean  me  to  take  it  in  its  personal  sense — 
bought  another  toy. 

Col.  CluetL  And  it — ^you  found  it  quite  as  fine  a  thing  as  the  one 
you  had  given  up? 

Mrs.  Woolooti.  Tom — he  was  indulgent,  and  through  him  I  realized 
my  ambitions.  Life  has — ^yes,  life  has  been  a  success.  {Uiey  are  both 
silent  for  a  moment.)     And  you  ? 

Col.  Cluett.  I?  Oh,  I  have  fought  my  fight, — or,  literally,  my 
fights.  I  have  met  my  Indian.  My  boyhood  s  dream  of  military 
fiime  has  been  quite  fully  realized.  Barrack  life  is  a  fast  life, — ^a  hard 
one.  Fm  sorry  Tom  Carnot  has  chosen  it  He  leaves  West  Point 
with  pretty  much  the  same  future  ahead  of  him  as  I — ^twenty  years 
ago. 

Mrs.  Woohott.  We  are  all  proud  of  you.  And  your  present  is 
what  makes  young  fellows  like  Tom  Carnot  picture  the  future  to  them- 
selves as  you  did  twenty  years  ago. 

Col.  Cluett.  Twenty  years!  And  yet  they  fade  away  like  the 
veriest  mist  to-night.  I  live  it  again.  Do  you?  See!  {Rising  and 
leaning  to  look  in  garden  beneaih  balcony.)  Just  there,  by  the  statue  of 
weeping  Love,  you  stood  :  you  were  waiting  for  me.  By  Jove !  who 
is  that  ? 

(A  girlish  figure  steals  from  the  shadows  to  the  spot  he  had  indicated.) 

Mrs.  Wootoott.  That !     Why,  that  is  my  little  Mary  ! 

Col.  CluetL  See !  and  there  is  Tom  I  Again  it  is  Tom  and  Mary. 
So  does  history  repeat  itself. 

Below  in  garden. 

Tom  Carnot.  You  are  here 

Mary.  For  the  hour :  this  hour  shall  be  yours. 
Tom  Carnot.  And  only  the  hour!     It  is  so  little! 

Above  in  balcony. 
Col.  duett.  A  little  that  is  too  much  I 
Mrs.  Woolooti.  So  foolish  I 

Below  in  garden. 

Tom.  Oh,  Mary,  must  it  end  ? 

Mary.  Let  me  think ! 

Tom.  No,  dear!  don't  think 

Mary.  Finish  it,  Tom  !  Say  that  neither  of  us  dare  think.  Yoa 
know  it !  I  know  it !  People  don't  let  themselves  think  when  they 
long  to  do  a  foolish  thing !  And  we  long  to  be  foolish.  Oh,  I  know : 
a'woman  always  knows! 

Above  in  balcony. 
Mrs.  Woolcott.  They  always  thinJc  they  know. 
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Below  in  garden. 

Tom.  You  mean  that  a  marriage  between  us  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility? 

Mary,  It  would  be  insanity. 

Above  in  balcony. 

Mrs.  WoolcoU.  And  this  is  my  daughter  ! 
OoL  CluetL  Mary  I 
Mrs.  WoolcoU.  Tom! 

Below  in  garden. 

Tom,  But  other  people  have  been  foolish. 
Mary.  Yes,  and  have  regretted  it. 

Above  in  balcony, 

Mrs,  Woolcott.  And  other  people  have  been  wise. 
Col.  Cluett.  And  have  regretted  it  ? 
Mrs,  WoolcoU,  Hush !     liisten  ! 

Below  in  garden, 
Tom.  I  would  risk  it. 

Above  in  balcony, 

CoL  Cludt,  Good  for  you,  you  rash  rascal  1 

Below  in  garden, 

Mary.  T  have  thought  it  all  over,  Tom.    I  think  I  love  you.     But 

how  can  I  know  ? 

Above  in  balcony, 

Mrs,  WoolcoU.  By  losing  him,  you  little  idiot ! 

Below  in  garden, 

Mary.  And  we  are  so  young !  We  can — we  must — forget.  We 
are  worldlings. 

Tom,  I  can  never  forget. 

Above  in  balcony, 
Mrs,  WoolcoU,  Men  say  that ;  but  they  do. 

Below  in  garden. 
Mary,  /shall. 

Above  in  balcony. 

Col,  ChieU,  You  see,  she  is  b,  woman. 

Mrs.  WoolcoU.  Men  say,  "  I  remember,'*  and  forget.    Women  say, 
"  I  forget,"  while  they  remember. 
Col.  ClueU,  And  don't  you  ? 
Mrs,  WoolcoU.  Hush !    Listen  ! 

Below  in  garden, 

Tom.  Sweetheart,  think  :  in  there  {points  to  house)  is  the  world. 
Out  here,  in  the  darkness  and  the  dew,  is  Love  {poinis  to  staiue).  De- 
cide between  them. 
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Above  in  balcony. 
Mrs.  WoolcoU.  That's  just  what  yoo  said. 

Below  in  garden, 

Mary.  I  have  little  moDey — ^yoa  none.  You  have  a  career  ahead 
of  you.  Shall  I  spoil  it?  I  should  be  a  dra^  upon  your  life.  Oh, 
Tom, — I'll  tell  the  truth, — I'm  not  good  enough,  not  unselfish  enough, 
to  give  up  all  I  know  and  am  sure  of — for  you.  Why,  I've  hardly 
known  you  three  months  ! 

Above  in  balcony. 

Ool.  Cluett.  There  spoke  the  girl  society  has  made. 
Mrs.  Wooloott.  But  not  the  girl  Grod  made. 

Below  in  garden. 
Tom.  And  love  ? 

Mary.  Is  it  love  ?    Is  it  not  rather  an  infatuation  ?  a  spell  ? 
Tom.  And  this  is  to  be  all  ? 
Mary.  We  shall  live  to  laugh  over  it 

Above  in  balcony, 

Ool.  ClueU.   We  did — to-night 
Mrs,  WoolcoU.  Alas  !  that  is  so. 

Below  in  garden. 

Mary.  And  by  and  by  you  will  say,  "  That  was  the  most  sensible 
girl  I  ever  knew." 

Tom.  By  and  by. 

Mary  {kneeling  and  stripping  the  flowers  from  her  corsage).  See, 
right  here  we  will  dig  a  little  grave, — right  at  the  feet  of  the  statue, — 
and  we  will  take  this  little  love  of  ours,  and  we  will  lay  it  within  it 
It  is  so  little,  so  young !  We  will  kiss  its  wings — so  {she  goes  through 
pantomime)^  we  will  smooth  its  soft  feathers — so.  The  June  nights  will 
shroud  it,  and  through  the  long  hours  fireflies  will  watch  beside  it 

Above  in  balcony. 
Ool.  ClueU.  Girlish  philosophy  buries  love. 

Below  in  garden, 

Tom.  And  for  love  we  shall  substitute — what? 
Mary.  Ambition. 

Above  in  balcony, 

Ool.  ClueU.  God  help  him  ! 
Mrs.  WoolcoU,  And  her  also ! 

Below  in  garden. 

Tom.  Who  has  taught  you  these  things  ? 
Mary.  The  world ;  but  chiefly — my  mother. 
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Mr%.  Wooloott  (leaning  over  balcony).  Mary,  my  little  girl,  I  was 
wrong. 

Mary,  Mamma! 

Mrs.  Woclooti.  And  when  I  said  that  the  world,  social  triumphs, 
ambition,  could  fill  a  woman's  heart,  I — lied. 

CW.  Cluett.  Mary  I 

Mary.  Oh,  mamma ! 

(CW.  ClueU  and  Mrs.  Wooloott  descend  from  the  balcony y  and  oome  to 
the  spot  where  Mary  is  stiU  kneeling  beside  a  Uttle  mock  gra/ve  covered  toUh 
haU-room  flowers.) 

Mrs.  tVooloott  {kneeling  beside  her).  Mary,  if  you  love  Tom,  don't 
do  as  your  mother  did  twenty  years  ago  to-night ;  don't  throw  away 
twenty  years  of  life. 

CW.  Cluett.  That  is  it, — Life.  Tom  I  Don't  give  her  up  !  Hold 
her  against  her  worse  self!  To  love  and  be  loved, — ^that  is  life!  I 
am  alive,  but  I  have  never  lived,  I  have  missed  all.  Twenty  years 
ago  to-night,  your  Mary's  mother  and  I  stood  as  you  have  stood  to- 
night and  argued  the  old  case  of  ^^  Love  versus  Ambition."  And  to- 
night this  old  garden  teems  with  ghosts, — ^ghosts  of  wasted  years, — and 
I  see 

Mrs.  Woolcott.  That  it  was  all  a  bitter  mistake.  Tom !  Mary  I  a 
woman's  home  is  in  the  heart  of  the  man  whom  she  loves  and  who  loves 
her.  It  is  only  a  bad  woman  who  can  be  satisfied  with  anything  less. 
Mary,  I'm  your  mother,  a  woman  of  the  world  for  twenty  years,  and  I 
say,  if  you  love  Tom,  who  must  live  in  barracks,  go  live  in  barracks 
with  him. 

Tom.  Mary,  your  mother  gives  you  to  me.     What  do  you  say  ? 

Mary  {laughing).  Say?  Do?  I'll  dig  up  love  and  wear  him  in 
my  heart  t    {Ooes  through  pantomime  of  removing  love  from  grave.) 

Tom  {kissing  her).  And  I  will  find  him  again  on  your  lips. 

(  Uiey  rtm  vp  balcony  steps,) 

Col.  ClueU,  Mary ! 

Mrs,  Wooloott,  Tom ! 

Col,  ClueU,  It  is  never  too  late  to  repent. 

Mrs,  Woolcott,  But  the  world  would  say,  "  There  are  no  fools  like 
old  fools." 

Col,  Cluett,  Oh,  hang  the  world !     We've  given  it  twenty  years. 

Mary  {from  balcony y  quoting  her  mother).  "  And  when  one  says  that 
the  world,  social  triumphs,  ambition,  can  fill  a  woman's  heart,  one  lies." 

[Ourtain.']  Johanna  Stoats. 
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PALPITANT  utterance  of  impassioned  thought. 
Divinely  dear,  by  subtle  instinct  caught, 
Cadenced  to  music,  swept  by  joy  or  tears. 
And  given  a  passport  through  unending  years  I 

Joel  Benton. 
Vol.  LI.— 4S 
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THE  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT* 

[journalist   8EBIES.] 

THE  foreign  oorrespondeDoe  and  news  of  the  American  journal  may 
be  likened  to  the  accomplishments  of  a  liberal  education  :  while 
not  absolute  essentials,  they  do  give  distinction  and  tone  to  the  whole. 
The  position  of  a  paper  may  be  gauged,  generally,  by  the  extent  and 
quality— especially  the  latteiv— of  its  foreign  matter.  If  the  London 
limes  still  stands,  taking  it  all  in  all,  at  the  head  of  the  world's  Daily 
Press,  this  is  due  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the  high  character  and 
wide  scope  of  its  foreign  news. 

The  work  of  the  foreign  correspondent  may  be  divided  into  two 
almost  distinct  classes  :  that  which  goes  by  mail  and  that  which  goes 
by  telegraph.  Many  correspondents  employ  both  agents  in  purveying 
for  their  papers.     A  word,  at  the  start,  about  the  first. 

Mail  correspondence  from  Europe  has  undergone  a  rather  remarka- 
ble change  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  When  Horace  Greeley, 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  other  great  American  editors  of  the  firat 
half  of  the  century  visited  the  Old  World,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
sending  home  letters  for  the  columns  of  their  respective  newspapers. 
Submarine  telegraphy,  however,  dealt  a  deadly  dIow  to  European 
mail  correspondence.  Now  the  newspaper  letter-writer  who  would  use 
the  post  must  seek  out-of-the-way  subjects,  those  of  an  artistic,  literary, 
or  social  nature,  those  which  have  little  if  any  ^'  news  point ;''  for  the 
cable  relates  a  news  letter,  even  before  it  is  posted,  to  the  editor's 
waste-basket.  '^  It  requires  the  best  brains  a  man  has  to  do  anything 
now  with  pen/*  Mr.  Moncure  D,  Conway  once  said  to  me,  referring  to 
this  aspect  of  newspaper  work. 

But,  fortunately  lor  the  producers  of  this  dass  of  matter,  the  in- 
creased and  increasing  speed  of  ocean  steamships  has  come  to  their  aid 
at  the  moment  when  starvation  was  almost  beginning  to  stare  them  in 
the  face.  When  a  letter  can  be  written,  hurried  over  the  Atlantic,  and 
put  in  type,  all  within  a  week, — and  this  desideratum  is  almost  realized 
at  present, — then  the  mail  correspondent  will  have  regained  much  of 
his  old  power.  Even  now  the  reaction  is  setting  in,  and  the  editors  of 
many  leading  dailies  are  turning  with  the  former  favor  to  the  slower 
but  more  exact  and  vivid  and  less  costly  method  of  reporting  European 
life,  by  post  rather  than  by  electricity. 

But  the  "  ocean  greyhound''  is  not  the  only  "  friend  in  need"  of 
the  letter-writer.  The  "  cable  correspondent"  who  has  held  his  head 
rather  high  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  and  has  looked  down 
with  considerable  disdain  upon  his  more  humble  colleague,  the  ''  mail 

*  The  author  of  this  article  was  formerly  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  IHbune,  and,  later,  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Associated 
Press. 
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correspondent/'  is  now  called  upon  to  withstand  another  and  far  more 
formidable  enemy,  whose  blows  are  the  more  difficult  to  ward  off  be- 
cause they,  come  in  the  form  of  his  own  weapon, — the  electric  fluid. 
I  refer  to  the  Telegraphic  News  Agencies  with  which  Europe  is 
already  richly  endow^,  and  which  are  increasing  from  year  to  year  in 
number  and  importance.  Avenel's  '^  La  Presse  Fran9aise''  for  1892 
gives  not  less  than  fifty-eight  newspaper  agencies  of  one  kind  or 
another  in  Paris  alone.  What  the  cable  correspondent  did  to  the  mail 
correspondent  the  news  aeency  is  now  doing  to  the  former :  it  is  grad- 
ually cutting  the  ground  m)m  under  his  feet 

One  of  the  best-known  foreign  journalists  in  Rome  writes  me,  ^^  The 
great  news  agencies  are  doing  so  much  of  the  work  now,  Ste&ni  re- 
ceiving all  the  official  information  to  the  exclusion,  as  a  rule,  even  of 
the  Italian  press,  that  the  importance  of  a  correspondent  for  getting 
early  and  exclusive  news  is  almost  nil.  Renter  and  Havas  have  per- 
manent correspondents  at  Rome,  and  Dalziel  is  about  to  appoint  one. 
The  London  Tinies  is  now  the  only  English  iournal  which  has  a 
salaried  ^  own  correspondent'  in  Rome  for  other  than  telegraphic  work, 
the  Standard  and  Daily  News  having  telegraphic  correspondence  to  an 
important  extent  from  special  and  regular  correspondents,  that  of  the 
Standard  being  salaried.  The  rapidly  extending  organization  of  the 
news  agencies,  and  the  new  feature  lately  introduced  of  'special'  news 
communications,  which  are  now  furnished  by  the  chief  agencies  on 
demand  through  their  r^ular  staff,  threaten  to  diminish  still  further 
the  importance  of  the  special  correspondent  and  for  most  journals  to 
supersede  him,  except  in  war-times."  \ 

Throughout  Latin  Europe  the  Paris  Havas  Agency  rules  supreme,  \ 

while  two  or  three  weaker  rivals  dispute  its  monopoly  in  France  at  \ 

least  In  Scandinavia  Ritzau's  Agency  seems  to  cover  the  ground. 
At  Copenhagen,  for  instance,  the  London  Times  has  no  correspondent 
of  its  own,  but  depends  upon  Ritzau  for  Danish  news.  In  Berlin 
and  Vienna  a  number  of  private  and  semi-official  news  agencies  issue 
manuscript  sheets  or  slips  to  which  the  German  papers  subscribe  by  the 
month  or  year.  The  best  of  these  is  the  Allgemeine  Reichs-Corre- 
spondenz,  which  occasionally  gives  tel^raphic  reports.     But  the  great  i 

Berlin  agency  is  that  of  Wolff,  with  the  Herald  Depeschen  Bureau  / 

and  the  Hirsch  Telegraph  Bureau  as  new  rivals.  ^ 

The  bearing  on  the  American  press  and  American  correspondents 
abroad  of  what  has  just  been  said  will  be  more  clearly  seen  when  I 
describe  somewhat  in  detail  the  work  of  a  leading  agency  for  the 
transmission  of  news  to  the  United  States.  I  refer  to  the  whilom  New 
York  Associated  Press,  and  particularly  to  its  head  office  in  Europe  at 
London. 

In  Effingham  House,  Arundel  Street,  iust  off  the  busy  Strand  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  newspaper  world  of  the  English  capital,  the  news 
of  the  whole  Eastern  hemisphere  was  concentrated  and  such  portions 
of  it  forwarded  to  America  as  were  thought  of  interest  The  daily 
average  of  words  thus  supplied  to  the  London  office  exceeded  twenty- 
five  thousand.  Much  of  this  large  total  was  useless  for  American  news 
purposes^  but  all  of  it  had  to  be  carefully  scanned.     Besides  this  news 
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furnished  through  the  regular  channels,  the  various  editions  of  the 
London  papers— over  forty  in  number — were  carefully  read  the  moment 
they  appeared,  and  any  ''  special"  information  of  importance  found  in 
their  columns  was  extracted  and  cabled.  While  exercising  a  rigid 
economy  in  condensing  news,  the  Associated  Press,  in  spite  of  h^ 
cable  rates,  telegraphed  important  events  from  London  to  New  York  as 
fully  as  it  would  have  done  from  Washington  to  New  York.  A  speech 
delivered  in  Parliament,  in  the  Reichstag,  or  in  the  Chamber  of  iJepu- 
ties,  was  often  cabled  verbatim.  Aside  from  these  exceptional  occasions 
and  the  general  news  supply,  there  was  sent  out  daily  a  vast  quantity 
of  markets,  stock,  and  shipping  reports,  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
The  quality  and  extent  of  the  Associated  Press  service  were  only  half 
realized  by  the  general  public.  But  occasionally  a  journalistic  expert 
gave  his  opinion, — ^as,  for  instance,  when  that  eminent  English  jour- 
nalist, Mr.  H.  6.  Reid,  writing  in  the  Fortnightly  RevieWy  stated  that 
while  in  America  during  the  Home  Rule  debates  in  Parliament  he 
found  that  the  Associated  Press  reports  gave  a  better  idea  of  the 
proceedings  than  did  those  of  the  English  papers. 

As  the  newspapers  of  America  are  scattered  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  because  of  the  difference  of  time  between  the  two  conti- 
nents, ranging  from  five  hours  between  London  and  New  York  to 
eight  hours  between  London  and  San  Francisco,  there  is  scarcely  an 
hour  in  the  twenty-four  when  tel^rams  cannot  reach  some  edition  of 
a  morning  or  evening  newspaper.  Thus,  when  the  Duke  of  Clar^ice 
died  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  Sandringham,  it  was  but  one 
A.M.  in  San  Francisco,  so  that  the  news  was  in  time  for  all  morning 
papers  west  of  Chicago.  Consequently  the  r^ular  editions  of  all 
American  morning  papers  can  be  reached  as  late  as  six  and  even 
seven  a.m.,  London  time.  This  difference  of  time  enables  the  corre- 
spondent to  cull  from  the  great  London  dailies  any  special  news  or  edi- 
torial comment  of  interest  to  America.  And  this  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  London  is  the  centre  of  news-collecting  for  America  :  the 
London  dailies  contain  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  European 
news,  which  is  all  at  the  disposalof  the  American  cable  correspondents 
at  the  English  capital. 

The  Associated  Press  co-operated  with  all  the  leading  news  agen- 
cies of  Europe.  Placing  all  the  news  it  gathered  in  America  at  the 
service  of  these  allied  agencies,  it  received  in  return  for  use  in  the 
United  States  all  the  news  they  gathered  abroad.  It  had  an  exclusive 
contract  for  shipping  news  with  the  celebrated  institution  known  as 
"Lloyd^"  whose  thirteen  hundred  agents  are  scattered  along  every 
available  portion  of  the  earth's  seaboard  and  whose  signal  stations 
and  boats  are  familiar  to  travellers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  also 
received  the  news  of  the  Press  Association  and  Exchange  Tel^raph 
Company,  which  cover  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  news  of  these  various  agencies  was,  for  the  most  part,  laid 
down  in  the  London  offices  of  the  Associated  Press  by  means  of  news 
instruments  similar  to  the  American  ^Hickers."  The  visitor  to  the 
offices  found  a  bewildering  array  of  these  instruments,  of  telephones, 
tel^raph  wires,  and  the  other  appurtenances  of  the  modem  news 
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agency.  The  Associated  Press  leased  a  special  wire  from  the  British 
government  giving  it  direct  communication  with  the  cable  companies, 
so  that  a  message  was  flashed  across  the  Atlantic  almost  as  each  word 
was  written.* 

London,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  is  the  principal  centre  of  American 
journalism  in  Europe.  ^'It  is  remarkable  in  correspondential  re- 
sources/' Mr.  Moncure  D.  Conway  once  said  to  me :  ^*  there  is  always 
something  new  in  jts  learned  societies,  theatres,  churches,  university 
circles,  woman  movements,  and  especially  in  its  artistic  developments, 
that  may  be  sure  of  exciting  American  interest." 

What  London  is  to  the  foreign  newspaper  world  in  general,  Paris 
is  to  Continental  Europe.  In  the  latter  city  English  dailies  have 
their  best-paid  correspondents  and  best-equipped  offices,  and  in  Paris, 
too,  American  journalism  and  American  journalists  flourish  as  in  no 
other  Continental  capital.  Nor  is  this  latter  fact  wholly  due  to  the 
circumstance  that  ^'  Paris  is  the  Yankee  Paradise/'  It  is  because  for 
Continental  Europe,  and  especially  for  Latin  and  Slav  Europe  and  the 
'Orient,  Paris  is  the  cynosure,  is  the  news  centre ;  since  in  Paris  are 
published  the  Temps,  the  Figaro,  the  Journal  des  D&>aJt»y  and  one  or 
two  other  famous  newspapers ;  since  Paris  is  the  home  of  the  Remit 
des  Deux  Mondea,  the  Oom4die  Fran9aise,  the  Academic  Franjaise,  the 
annual  Salons,  etc. ;  not  to  speak  of  tlie  important  political  actions  and 
influences  which  emanate  from  this  same  city. 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Paris  Syndicate  of  Foreign 
Correspondents  is  so  curious,  and  so  typical  of  the  fashion  in  which  the 
foreign  correspondent  is  treated  and  looked  upon,  not  only  at  the 
French  capital,  but  also  in  the  other  chief  Continental  cities,  that  I 
give  it  somewhat  in  detail.  This  story  of  the  revindication  of  the 
^'  Fourth  Estate"  is  here  told  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  and  may  be 
taken  as  a  fair  example  of  the  struggle  which  modern  journalism  has 
had,  or  is  having,  in  most  of  the  Continental  countries,  with  what  is 
left  of  the  old  r^ime. 

During  the  Second  Empire  the  journalist,  whether  French  or  for- 
eign, had  a  pretty  hard  time  of  it.  Every  possible  obstacle  was  placed 
in  his  way  in  his  efibrt  to  obtain  news ;  ana  if  he  got  any,  he  ran  the 
risk  of  imprisonment  if  he  used  it.  The  situation  in  Paris  then  was 
much  the  same  as  it  is  to-day  in  St.  Petersburg,  Of  course  no  jour- 
nalist was  admitted  to  the  sittings  of  the  Corps  L^islatif ;  there  were 
no  galleries  even  for  the  general  public,  much  less  a  press  gallery ; 
but  when  the  war  of  1870  overthrew  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon  III., 
and  before  the  National  Assembly  was  scarcely  organized  at  Bordeaux, 
the  journalists  of  France  made  haste  to  claim  their  rights. 

Early  in  1871  the  journalists  congr^ted  at  Bordeaux  called  a 
meeting  under  the  presidency  of  Victor  Hugo,  and  appointed  a  com- 

*For  the  above  iDformatioii  concerDiog  the  Associated  Press  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Walter  Neef,  who  for  nearly  two  years  acted  as  London  and 
general  foreign  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  agency  for  fifteen  years.  Prior  to  his  going  abroad,  Mr.  Neef  was  for 
several  years  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Associ- 
ated PreeSy  with  head-quarters  at  Chicago. 
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mittee  composed  of  Paris,  provincial,  and  foreign  journalists,  whose 
mission  it  was  to  obtain  a  permanent  gallery  for  the  press  in  the  theatre 
where  the  National  Assembly  sat.  I  shall  consider  onlj  one  phase  of 
this  undertaking,  that  which  concerned  the  interests  of  the  foreign 
correspondents. 

The  only  foreigner  on  the  committee  was  the  late  Greorge  M.  Craw- 
ford, who  throughout  the  Empire  had  always  taken  the  republican  or 
liberal  side  in  his  despatches  to  the  London  DaUy  News.  The  com- 
mittee called  on  the  questor  of  the  Assembly,  but  were  received  with 
such  hot  insolence  that  Mr.  Crawford  returned  the  ticket  of  admission 
to  the  sittings  offered  him  as  a  sop  in  lieu  of  the  desired  press  gallery, 
and  abandoned  the  attempt  to  obtain  recognition  for  the  foreign  corre- 
spondents, although  the  Paris  and  provincial  press  were  more  success- 
ful in  their  demand. 

In  the  mean  time  the  National  Assembly  left  Bordeaux  for  Ver- 
sailles. The  continued  exclusion  from  the  sittings  of  the  foreign  cor- 
respondents, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crawford,  who,^ 
through  the  kindness  of  powerful  friends,  followed  all  the  debates, 
finally  decided  the  London  managers  of  the  great  English  dailies  to 
consider  the  advantage  of  securing  an  account  of  the  sittings  from 
French  journalists,  the  English  correspondents  to  act  simply  as  trans- 
lators. Thereu}>on  Mr.  Crawford  was  appealed  to  by  his  brother  cor- 
respondents to  make  one  more  effort  in  their  behalf,  and  he  generously 
ana  patriotically  consented  to  do  so. 

Mrs.  Crawford  took  the  matter  in  hand,  had  a  bill  drawn  up,  and 
after  a  year's  labor  succeeded  in  setting  it  passed.    She  first  saw  the 

Juestor,  who  pronounced  himself  once  more  as  decidedly  opposed  to 
le  measure  as  ever.  Then  she  saw  M.  de  B6miisat,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  who,  while  not  personally  against  the  innovation, 
declared  that  he  saw  only  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  realization. 
Lord  Lyons  was  also  appealed  to,  and  not  in  vain.  M.  Thiers,  who 
was  then  President  of  the  Republic,  was  early  brought  over  to  the  pro- 
posal, but  said,  '^  I  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  ravorable  to  the  bill, 
otherwise  the  reactionists  will  never  pass  it;  but  privately  I  will  get 
my  friends  to  support  it."  And  when  the  measure  came  up  for  dis- 
cussion in  1873,  the  shrewd  Thiers  said,  *^  The  government  has  been 
handed  over  to  me  in  trust,  and  I  must  do  nothing  that  might  in  any 
way  cause  it  harm ;  but  you  enjoy  the  responsibility  of  your  own  acts. 
Of  course  the  result  was  now  certain  :  the  bill  was  passed  almost 
unanimously,  ^^  and  now,". as  Mr.  Crawford  said  to  me  when,  one  day 
in  1874, 1  went  down  with  him  to  the  historic  Versailles  theatre,  '^  we 
sit  here  by  act  of  Parliament." 

But,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  sit  in  the  Chamber  by  act 
of  Parliament,  our  accommodations  are  very  bad,  to  employ  an  exceed- 
ingly mild  term.  The  foreign  press  sallery  in  the  Palais  Bourbon  is 
the  poorest — I  use  the  word  advisedly — in  the  whole  house.  It  is 
high  up,  near  the  roof,  at  one  of  the  extreme  ends  of  the  hemicyde, 
and  is  so  situated  in  r^ard  to  the  tribune  that  the  speaker  is  far  in 
front  of  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  gallery,  which  of  course 
greatly  increases  the  difficulties  of  hearing  the  debates.     Then,  agaiOi 
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it  can  hold  not  more  than  a  score  of  listeners^  a  mere  corporal's  guard 
from  the  vast  army  of  foreign  newspaper-men — Avenel  mentions  by 
name  nine  hundred  and  fifty — oongr^ated  in  the  French  capital.  But 
a  single  American  correspondent  sits  there.  And  what  has  been  said 
of  the  foreign  press  gallery  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  may  be 
repeated  in  most  particulars  of  that  of  the  Senate. 

In  Rome  the  situation  is  much  the  same.  An  English  journalist 
there  writes  me  as  follows :  ^^  The  foreign  press  has  no  gallery  in  Par- 
liament; but  the  general  press  gallery  is  large  and  open  to  all  ac- 
credited correspondents,  being  simply  a  section  of  the  public  gallery, 
most  inconvenient  to  hear  from  and  for  the  greater  part  useless.  The 
seats  are  drawn  on  the  opening  of  each  session,  and  only  the  front  row 
gives  a  chance  to  hear  even  those  who  speak  distinctly :  so  that,  as  a 
rale,  foreign  correspondents  do  not  attend  the  debates.^' 

There  is  a  small  press  gallery  in  the  Reichstag  at  Berlin ;  but  it  is       ,  \ 
not  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  journalists,  even  one  of  the  well-  i 

established  Berlin  papers,  having  perhaps  the  largest  circulation,  being       ^-t 
excluded  for  lack  of  space.    The  London  correspondents  are  given  seats       ,  ^< 
there.     "  This  state  of  things,*'  an  American  journalist,  Mr,  Henry  W. 
Fisher,  writes  me  from  the  German  capital,  '^  is  a  consequence  of  the        ^ 
Bismarck  regime,  when  only  such  papers  were  admitted  to  the  Reichstag 
as  acted  as  mouth-pieces  of  the  Chancellor."     A  reform  is  promised. 

In  Vienna  the  foreira  press  has  about  ten  seats  in  the  general  press 
gallery  of  the  Reichsrath ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Grerman  cor- 
respondents, these  seats  are  not  occupied  more  than  once  or  twice  a 
year,  "To  the  late  crown  prince,"  the  oldest  foreign  correspondent 
at  the  Austrian  capital  writes  me,  "  belongs  all  the  merit  of  having 
obtained  favors  for  journalists,— such  as  their  admission  to  a  gallery  at 
court  balls,  dinners,  etc.  At  the  Foreign  Office  there  are  high  officials 
who  receive  us  during  a  couple  of  hours  daily,  though,  for  all  the  infor- 
mation they  give  us,  we  might  as  well  stay  away.  But  we  all  go,  if 
only  to  be  able  to  quote  the  '  diplomatic  circles'  from  time  to  time. 
Another  court  councillor  attends  to  our  wants  at  the  home  department, 
and  provides  us  with  tickets  of  admission  to  public  ceremonies,  etc." 

In  Madrid  there  is  no  foreign  press  gallery  in  either  house,  but 
foreign  correspondents  are  admitted  into  the  Spanish  press  gallery  with 
cards  delivered  by  the  President  of  each  house.  But  the  crush  is  so 
great  on  any  important  occasion  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  even 
standing  room  there,  flooded  as  it  is  on  such  occasions  by  people  who 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  press.  Foreign  journalists  are  recog- 
nized only  on  great  occasions.  On  ordinary  occasions  no  notice  is 
taken  of  them  by  the  government.  Parliament,  the  theatres,  the  rail- 
way companies,  or  any  other  body. 

Such,  briefly  told,  are  some  of  the  more  salient  aspects  of  the  profes- 
sional life  of  the  newspaper  correspondent  in  Europe.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  every  effort  seems  to  be  made,  at  least  on  the  Continent, 
to  prevent  him  from  filling  the  rdle  attributed  by  Lowell  to  '^the 
patron  saint  of  newspaper  correspondents,"  Noah,  whom  he  pronounced 
•*the  only  man  who  ever  had  the  very  latest  authentic  intelligence 
from  every  where.''     But  if  the  Continental  tendency  is  to  permit  us 
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to  get  DO  intelligenoe  from  any  where,  still  a  change  for  the  b^ter  is 
being  wrought^  and  it  may  be  confidently  hoped  that  if  in  the  near 
future  we  may  not  attain  to  the  perfection  of  Noah,  we  may  at  least 
enjoy  the  ordinary  journalistic  privil^es  exercised  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
descendants  of  Japheth. 

Theodore  SUmUm. 


ARMISTICE. 

LAST  night  I  grasped  the  bony  hands  of  Death 
Hard  in  mine  own^  the  while,  in  desperate  wise, 
Straitly  I  gazed  into  his  hollow  eyes. 
(We  were  alone,  beneath  a  linden-tree 
Whose  wet  leaves  trembled  to  the  spring  wind's  breath ; 
The  bloom  of  spring  was  on  the  purple  skies.) 
Heavy  of  heart  I  stood  and  gazed  on  him, 
So  fiiir  the  world  was  in  that  twilight  dim^ 
So  sweet  its  shadow-haunted  mysteries. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  cried,  "  for  this  I  needs  must  know. 
What  have  we  done,  O  cruel  Death,  to  thee, 
That  thou  art  still  our  one  implacable  foe, 
Whom  naught  propitiates,  naught  may  overthrow, 
Whom  none  escapeth,  howsoe'er  he  flee, 
But,  when  thou  beckonest^  must  arise  and  go?'' 

Gently  Death  answered  me,  and  musing  said, 
**  Am  I,  in  very  truth,  thine  enemy  ? 
Nay,  but  thine  angel,  pitiful  and  mild ; 
I  am  the  parent ;  thou,  the  wayward  child. 
Sprung  from  my  loins,  yet  holding  me  in  dread. 

^^Now,  as  in  all  time  past,  all  time  to  be, 

I  welcome  those  the  World  and  Time  discard. 

Whom  Life  hath  banished,  whom  Eld  hath  maimed  and  marred ; 

None  is  too  vile,  too  full  of  misery. 

Ever  and  aye  my  portal  stands  unbarred. — 

Hath  not  thine  own  voice  called  me  o'er  and  o'er? 

Hounded  by  Care,  beset  and  tortured  sore, 

Hath  not  thine  own  heart  ofttimes  turned  to  me? 

"  Go,  and  forget  me  yet  awhile  again ; 

But  when  thy  deep  desire  of  life  shall  wane, 

When  thou  art  weary  of  all  things,  worst  and  best, — 

Weary  of  taking  thought,  of  Joy  and  Pain, 

Of  thine  own  faults  and  failures  weariest, — 

Cry  to  me  then, — ^thou  shalt  not  ask  in  vain ; 

Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest." 

OrahamB.  Tbmaon. 
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• 

IF  Walt  Whitman  had  dropped  upon  us  from  some  other  sphere,  he 
could  hardly  have  been  a  greater  puzzle  to  our  literary  circles.  So 
huge,  so  uncouth  on  a  hasty  survey ,  so  out  of  keeping  with  the  poetic 
standards  and  traditions  in  vogue,  even  the  best  judges  have  been  at  a 
loss  what  to  make  of  him. 

"  Leaves  of  Grass"  makes  a  tremendous  drive  at  certain  definite 
things,  one  of  them  to  break  through  the  literary,  the  intellectual  and 
conventional  swathings  of  the  reader's  mind,  and  touch  his  sense  of 
real  things  and  his  power  to  deal  with  them.  Any  person  with  a  feeble 
sense  of  reality — a  feebleness  which  always  results  from  defective  im- 
agination— will  find  little  pleasure  or  profit  in  Whitman's  poetry. 
Over  all  the  book  is  the  sense,  the  quality  of  thin^  in  the  open-air, 
as  distinguished  from  the  art,  the  upholstery  and  orio'dr-brdc  of  our 
houses.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Whitman  has  led  a  revolt  against 
art ;  this  would  doubtless  cause  him  to  fall  into  the  inartistic,  of  which 
be  is  not  guilty.  A  revolt  against  art  would  be  as  unwise  as  a  revolt 
against  science ;  in  her  own  sphere  art  is  as  supreme  as  science  in  hers ; 
if  you  serve  art  you  must  serve  her  faithfully,  if  you  serve  science  you 
must  follow  wherever  she  leads.  The  inartistic  and  the  unscientific  are 
alike  false.  I  only  mean  to  say  that  the  dormant  impression  of  Whit- 
man's work  is  not  that  of  art,  as  the  word  is  usually  understood,  but 
that  of  nature  and  life  at  first  hand.  It  is  not  a  statue  that  he  carves, 
but  a  man  that  he  builds.  We  cling  to  the  popular  poets  for  their  art 
and  their  exquisite  poetical  gifts ;  we  cling  to  Whitman  for  the  man 
and  for  the  sweep  of  vision  which  he  gives  the  spirit. 

We  value  Longfellow  for  his  art  and  for  the  sweet,  benignant  soul 
that  breathes  through  it ;  we  prize  Lowell  for  his  art  and  for  the  manly, 
scholarly  nature  that  shines  through  it;  but  we  can  make  little  of 
Whitman  except  upon  the  most  radical  universal  human  grounds.  If 
we  are  solely  in  ouest  of  art,  we  must  go  some  other  way.  Hence 
"  Leaves  of  Grass  will  fare  better  at  tie  hands  of  men  who  have 
formed  their  taste  upon  real  things,  and  whose  culture  has  brought 
them  back  to  the  value  of  the  common,  the  universal,  the  near  at  hand, 
than  at  the  hands  of  merely  bookish  men. 

No  shattered  room  or  school  can  commune  with  me. 
But  roughs  and  little  children  better  than  they. 

The  young  mechanic  is  closest  to  me,  he  knows  me  well. 
The  woodman  that  takes  his  axe  and  jug  with  him  shall  take  me  with  him  all 
day. 

The  fieurm-boy  ploughing  in  the  field  feels  good  at  the  sound  of  my  voice. 

In  vessels  that  sail,  my  words  sail. 

I  go  with  fishermen  and  seamen,  and  love  them. 

He  is  thus  always  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  spirit  in 
which  he  writes  and  in  whidi  he  is  to  be  read  is  the  spirit  of  real  life 
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and  real  things.  Workingmen  and  the  common  people  probably  can 
make  nothing  of  the  poems,  because  in  their  half-culture  they  &ce 
away  from  the  common  and  the  near ;  we  must  have  gone  through  a 
wide  circle  of  experience  and  of  spiritual  development  and  have  come 
back^  to  appreciate  fully  ''Leaves  of  Grass"  in  this  resp3sct. 

Whitman's  theory  of  art  and  poetry  as  he  has  sought  to  exemplify 
it  in  his  book  may  be  gathered  from  many  passages  here  and  there, 
notably  from  the  poem  called  "  To  the  Sayers  of  Words ;"  and  the 
tlieory  upon  which  he  has  modelled  his  life  from  the  poem  on  ''  Pru- 
dence/'— ^*  the  prudence  that  walks  abreast  with  time,  space,  reality ; 
that  answers  the  pride  which  refuses  every  lesson  but  its  own."  For 
purposes  of  his  own,  he  has  pondered  well  the  lesson  of  the  earth  : 

I  swear  there  is  no  greatness  or  power  that  does  not  emulate  those  of  the  earth  I 
I  swear  there  can  be  no  theory  of  any  account  unless  it  corroborate  the  theory 

of  the  earth. 
No  politics,  art,  religion,  behavior,  or  what-not  is  of  account  unless  it  compare 

with  the  amplitude  of  the  earth, 
Unless  it  &ce  the  exactness,  vitality,  impartiality,  rectitude  of  the  earth. 

What  are  we  to  do  with  a  poet  who  works  afler  such  a  pattern? 
''Leaves  of  Grass"  is  professiedly  modelled  upon  cosmic  standards. 
Its  author  would  fain  "emulate  the  amplitude,  the  coarseness,  the 
sexuality  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  charity  and  equilibrium  also." 
How  far  he  succeeds  let  the  reader  judge.  iBut  I  find  in  him  a  sense 
for  mass  and  multitude,  a  feeling  for  space  and  time,  which  are  very 
significant.  There  is,  moreover,  a  disr^rd  of  details,  an  absence  of 
studied  arrangement,  an  all-embracing  charity  and  acceptance,  a  rank, 
almost  stunning  objectivity,  as  well  as  an  aboriginal  freshness  and 

Eower,  and  an  atmosphere  of  health  and  sanity  that  seem  to  justify 
is  statement, 

Convejring  a  sentiment  and  invitation  of  the  earth — I  utter  and  utter. 

The  wild  and  the  savage  in  nature  with  which  Whitman  perpetually 
identifies  himself,  and  the  hirsute,  sun-tanned,  and  aboriginal  in  hu- 
manity, have  misled  many  readers  into  looking  upon  him  as  expressive 
of  these  things  only.  Mr.  Stedman  thinks  him  guilty  of  a  certain 
narrowness  in  preferring  or  seeming  to  prefer  the  laboring  man  to  the 
gentleman.  But  the  poet  uses  these  elements  only  for  checks  and 
balances,  and  to  keep  our  attention,  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  refined 
and  civilized  age,  fixed  upon  the  fact  that  here  are  the  final  sources  of 
our  health,  our  power,  our  longevity.  The  need  of  the  pre-sdentific 
age  was  knowledge  and  refinement ;  the  need  of  our  a^  is  health  and 
sanity,  cool  heads  and  good  digestion.  And  to  this  end  the  bitter  and 
drastic  remedies  from  tbe  shore  and  the  mountains  are  for  us. 

Though  our  progress  and  civilization  are  a  triumph  over  nature, 
yet  in  an  important  sense  we  never  get  away  from  nature  or  improve 
upon  her.  Her  standards  are  still  our  standards,  her  sweetness  and  ex- 
cellence are  still  our  aim.  Her  health,  her  fertility,  her  wholeness,  her 
freshness,  her  innocence,  her  evolution,  we  would  fain  copy  or  repro- 
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duoe.  We  would,  if  we  could,  keep  the  pungeucy  and  aroma  of  her 
wild  fruit  in  our  cultivated  specimens,  the  virtue  and  hardiness  of  the 
savage  in  our  fine  gentlemen,  the  joy  and  spontaneity  of  her  bird-songs 
in  our  poetij,  the  grace  &nd  beauty  of  her  forms  in  our  sculpture  and 
carvings.  I  have  thought  that  Whitman's  poetry  was  pervaded  by 
will,  or  begotten  by  will,  more  than  were  the  studied  and  elaborate 
intellectual  productions  with  which  we  are  more  familiar;  that  they 
sprang  more  directly  out  of  his  faith  and  quality  as  a  man,  showing 
less  mental  pressure  but  more  personal  power.  Yet  in  the  same  breath 
we  must  direct  attention  to  what  a  recent  critic  has  called  the  *^  waves 
of  profound  thought"  that  surge  through  the  poems  and  buoy  up  their 
huge  masses  of  materials  like  ocean  currents. 

Some  of  the  ideas  which  come  from  these  thought-waves  I  may 
briefly  indicate.  The  curious  physiological  strain  that  runs  throuen 
the  poems,  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to  say,  the  glorification  of  the 
body  and  the  identifying  of  it  with  the  soul, — an  idea  which,  as  it  is 
followed  out  in  '^  Chi^ren  of  Adam,''  in  the  batting  of  ofispring,  has 
given  much  offence ;  the  idea  of  identity  through  materials,  through 
sight,  hearing,  touch,  taste,  smell, — ^the  soul  vibrated  back  from  out- 
ward objects;  the  idea  of  the  spirituality  of  all  things  which  crops  out 
again  and  a^in  in  the  poems,  and  which  is  fully  expressed  in  such  a 
sentence  as  this,  *^  Sure  as  the  earth  swims  through  the  heavens,  does 
every  one  of  its  objects  pass  into  spiritual  results,"  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  whatever  a  man  or  woman  thinks  or  does  is  attended  by  con- 
sequences that  follow  him  or  her  through  life  and  after  death ;  '^  No 
specification  is  necessary — all  that  a  male  or  female  does  that  is  vig- 
orous, benevolent,  clean,  is  so  much  profit  to  him  or  her  in  the  un- 
shakable order  of  the  universe,  and  through  the  whole  scope  of  it 
forever ;"  the  idea  of  the  absolute  equality  of  the  sexes  and  that  what 
the  man  requires  for  his  health  and  development  is  equally  required 
by  the  woman ;  the  idea  of  creation  as  womanhood,  or  as  symbolized 
by  womanhood ;  the  idea  of  religion  as  independent  of  all  Bibles  and 
creeds,  as  no  more  bound  up  with  ecclesiasticism  than  the  air  we  breathe 
or  the  water  we  drink ;  the  idea  of  the  "  vast  similitude  which  inter- 
locks all"  and  makes  the  least  fiict  significant;  and  the  high  moral 
conception  of  life  as  a  perpetual  journey,  an  endless  field  of  action  and 
effort,  finely  illustrated  in  that  magnificent  '^  Poem  of  the  Open  Road ;" 
the  idea  that  is  riveted  and  clinched  in  poem  after  poem,  that  every- 
thing is  for  the  individual,  that  '^  underneath  the  lesson  of  things, 
spirits,  nature,  governments,  ownership,"  is  the  lesson  of  personality, 
— that  "  the  whole  theory  of  the  universe  is  directed  to  one  single  in- 
dividual,— namely,  to  You  :"  these  and  many  others  run  through  the 
poems,  and  make  them  stimulating  and  suggestive  to  the  moral  and 
mtellectual  nature  no  less  than  to  the  poetic. 

Walt  Whitman  was  one  of  the  cleanest  men  both  in  person  and  in 
speech  that  I  have  ever  known.     During  nearly  thirty  years  of  ao- 

Siaintance  with  him,  I  never  heard  an  unseemly  word  or  indelicate 
lusion  or  story  pass  his  lips.  Jokes  and  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 
frailties  of  women  or  the  wickedness  of  men  never  seemed  to  stick  to 
him,  nor  did  anything  else  that  put  human  nature  in  an  unfriendly 
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light  He  abounded  in  quaint  sayings  and  pithy  stories  such  as  his 
Quaker  anoestry  had  delighted  in,  but  everything  offensive  or  unclean 
he  silently  turned  away  from.  Woman  never  beiore  had  such  a  cham- 
pion and  friend  as  she  had  in  Walt  Whitman.  His  book^  taken  as  a 
whole,  is  an  utterance  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  composite^  demo- 
cratic, American  personality,  male  or  female.  It  is  to  express  the 
woman  just  as  much  as  the  man.  One  thing  our  poet  could  never 
endure  was  disrespect  either  to  women  or  workmg-people,  or  to  the  old 
and  feeble,  and  he  had  as  little  patience  with  the  scoffing,  ridiculing 
tendencies  that  are  daily  growing  stronger  with  us. 

I  say  the  human  shape  or  face  is  so  great  it  must  never  be  made  ridiculouSy 
And  that  exaggerations  will  be  sternly  revenged  in  your  own  physiology,  and 

in  other  persons'  physiology  also ; 
And  I  say  that  clean-snaped  children  can  be  conceived  only  when  natural  forms 

prevail  in  public,  and  the  human  £ftce  and  form  are  never  caricatured. 

Whitman  laid  great  stress  upon  physiology  and  %due  care  of  the  body. 
He  was  himself  a  remarkably  fine  and  impressive  figure.  Indeed, 
his  physical  make-up  was  more  than  ordinarily  suggestive. 

A  few  years  ago  a  young  English  artist  stopping  in  this  country 
made  several  studies  of  him.  In  one  of  them  which  be  showed  me  he 
had  left  the  face  blank,  but  had  drawn  the  figure  from  the  head  down 
with  much  care.  It  was  so  expressive,  so  unmistakably  Whitman, 
conveyed  so  surely  a  certain  majesty  and  impressiveness  that  pertained 
to  the  poet  physically,  that  I  looked  upon  it  with  no  ordinary  interest. 
Every  wrinkle  in  the  garments  seemed  to  proclaim  the  man.  Probably 
a  similar  painting  of  any  of  one's  friends  would  be  more  or  less  a 
recognizable  portrait,  but  I  doubt  if  it  would  s|)eak  so  emphatically  as 
did  this  incomplete  sketch.  I  thought  it  all  the  more  significant  in 
this  case  because  Whitman  laid  such  stress  upon  the  human  body  in 
his  poems,  built  so  extensively  upon  it,  curiously  identifying  it  with  the 
soul,  and  declaring  his  belief  that  if  he  made  the  poems  of  his  body 
and  of  mortality  he  would  thus  supply  himself  with  the  poems  of  the 
soul  and  of  immortality.  '^  Behold,''  he  says,  "  the  body  includes  and 
is  the  meaning,  the  main  concern,  and  includes  and  is  the  soul ;  who- 
ever you  are,  how  superb  and  how  divine  is  your  body,  or  any  part  of 
it."  He  runs  this  physiological  thread  all  through  his  book,  and 
strings  upon  it  many  valuable  lessons  and  many  noble  sentiments. 
Those  who  knew  him  well,  I  think,  will  agree  with  me  that  his  bodily 
presence  was  singularly  magnetic,  restful,  and  positive,  and  that  it  fur- 
nished a  curious  and  suggestive  commentary  upon  much  there  is  in  his 
poetry. 

The  Greeks,  who  made  so  much  more  of  the  human  body  than  we 
do,  seem  not  to  have  carried  so  much  meaning,  so  much  history,  in 
their  faces  as  does  the  modem  man ;  the  soul  was  not  concentrated  here, 
but  was  more  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  body.  Their  &ces 
expressed  repose,  harmony,  power  of  command.  I  think  Whitman 
was  like  the  Greeks  in  this  respect.  His  face  had  none  of  the  eager- 
ness, sharpness,  nervousness,  of  the  modem  fisice.  It  had  but  few  lines, 
and  these  were  Greek ;  the  brows  were  high  and  arching,  the  noee 
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straight  and  square-bridged,  the  gray-blue  eyes  heavy-lidded,  the  head 
perfectly  symmetrical,  with  no  bulging  of  the  forehead.  From  the 
mouth  up,  the  face  was  expressive  of  Greek  purity,  simplicity,  strength, 
and  repose.  The  mouth  was  large  and  loose,  and  expressive  of  another 
side  of  his  nature.  It  was  a  mouth  that  required  the  check  and  curb 
of  that  classic  brow.  His  figure  was  large  and  tall,  but  not  athletia 
I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  showed  any  taste  for  athletic  sports  and  ex- 
ercises ;  his  body  and  all  its  movements  were  expressive  of  gentleness 
and  affection ;  a  sweet-breathed,  pink-skinned  man,  always  with  the 
atmosphere  of  one  who  had  just  come  from  his  bath. 

And  the  influence  of  his  poems  is  always  on  the  side  of  physiolo- 
gical cleanliness  and  strength  and  severance  from  all  that  corrupts  and 
makes  morbid  and  mean.  He  says  the  ^'  expression  of  a  well-made 
man  appears  not  only  in  his  face,  it  is  in  his  limbs  and  joints  also,  it  is 
curiously  in  the  joints  of  his  hips  and  wrists ;  it  is  in  his  walk,  the 
carriage  of  his  neck,  the  flex  of  his  waist  and  knees — dress  does  not 
hide  him,  the  strong,  sweet,  supple  quality  he  has  strikes  through  the 
cotton  and  flannel ;  to  see  him  pass  conveys  as  much  as  the  best  poem, 
perhaps  more.  Tou  linger  to  see  his  back  and  the  back  of  his  neck 
and  shoulder-side."  I  He  says  he  has  perceived  that  to  be  with  those  he 
likes  is  enough :  '^  To  be  surrounded  by  beautiful,  curious,  breathing, 
lauehing  flesh  is  enough — I  do  not  ask  any  more  delight — I  swim 
in  it  as  in  a  sea.  There  is  something  in  staying  close  to  men  and 
women  and  looking  on  them,  and  in  the  contact  and  odor  of  them,  that 
pleases  the  soul  well.  All  things  please  the  soul — but  these  please  the 
soul  well.''  Emerson  once  asked  Whitman  what  it  was  he  found  in 
the  society  of  the  common  people  that  satisfied  him  so ;  for  his  part 
he  could  not  find  anything.  The  subordination  of  the  intellectual  bv 
Whitman  to  the  human  and  physical,  which  runs  all  through  his 
poems  and  is  one  source  of  their  power,  Emerson,  who  was  deficient 
in  the  sensuous,  probably  could  not  appreciate.  I 

The  poet  seems  to  have  chained  himself  to  follow  out  the  physio- 
logical lesson  of  his  work, — the  lesson  of  the  essential  purity  of  the 
body  in  all  its  organs  and  attributes  and  at  all  hazards.  Mr.  Stedman 
thinks  the  poet  has  violated  his  own  canon  of  the  truth  and  excellence 
of  nature  in  his  free,  unabashed  handling  of  sex  and  reproduction. 
But  in  these  matters  he  is  only  following  out  his  doctrine  ot  the  purity 
and  sacredness  of  physiological  laws  and  processes, — the  sacredness  of 
fatherhood  and  motherhood  and  the  necessity  of  well-begotten,  physi- 
ologically well-b^otten,  offspring.  All  this  part  of  the  poems  is  as 
clean  as  the  pollenation  of  the  trees  and  plants.  There  is  no  illusion, 
no  prurient  suggestion,  none  of  the  witchery  of  the  veiled  and  the  for- 
bidden which  readers  like  so  well,  but  a  frankness  which  may  shock 
and  repel,  but  certainly  cannot  corrupt.  A  writer  in  The  Nineteerdh 
CenJtary^  a  few  years  since,  sjieaking  of  these  things,  justly  remarked, 
^^  There  is  indeed  something  in  the  tearing  away  of  veils  which,  how- 
ever justly  it  may  offend  their  modesty,  is  to  unhealthiness  and  pruri- 
ency as  sunlight  and  the  open  air;  they  shrink  from  the  exposure  and 
shiver  at  the  healthy  freshness." 

Great  poets  are  always  the  physicians  of  their  age  and  country. 
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They  come  that  we  may  have  life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly.  This 
is  perhaps  the  meaning  of  Arnold's  saying  that  poetry  is  a  criticism  of 
life.  Whitman's  poetry  is  based  upon  a  criticism  of  his  country  and 
times^  very  bold,  profound,  and  far-reaching.  It  is  of  course  implied 
rather  than  directly  stated,  and  is  affirmative  and  uplifting  rather 
than  native  and  destructive,  as  it  was  bound  to  be  in  a  poetic  utter- 
ance. An  infusion  of  the  spirit  which  he  brings  into  our  politics  and 
sociology,  into  oar  literature,  into  our  life  as  a  people,  would  be  emi- 
nently salutary.  A  little  of  the  worldly  strain  and  pressure  taken  off, 
larger,  freer  types,  more  charity,  mpre  fiiitlr,  less-harsh  judgments,  ease 
and  relaxation  everywhere,  less  headinees,  more  unction  and  character, 
— it  is  in  these  directions  that  he  would  help  us.  We  are  an  apt,  qui(^, 
supple  people,  but  we  fall  short  in  mass,  in  inertia,  in  power ;  and  in 
all  these  things  Walt  Whitman  was  our  prophet  and  savior. 

John  Burrough$. 


AN  OLD  QOOD'BY. 

THE  dead  leaves  rustle  at  my  feet, 
The  moon  is  shining  brightly ; 
Something  has  sofUy  dimmed  my  eyes. 
Across  the  path  one  shadow  lies, — 
The  path  two  trod  so  lightly. 

It  was  upon  a  night  like  this 

Love  left  us  only  sorrow : 
I  held  her  little  hand  in  mine. 
That  parting  is  to  me  divine, 

Then  there  was  no  to-morrow. 

Since  I  have  learned  life's  lesson  well. 

Hearts  are  not  easy  broken  ; 
To-niffht  all  joys  I  have  forgot ; 
Theres  something  sacred  in  this  spot, 

Where  sweet  good-byes  wece  spoken. 

I'd  feel  less  lonely  with  myself 

If  I  were  broken-hearted : 
Would  I  could  live  that  night  again, 
With  all  its  sadness-sweetened  pain, 

When  love  from  love  was  parted  ! 

Lorimer  Stoddard. 
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THE  PRACTICAL  JESTER. 

THE  practical  jester  has  been  rightly  banished  from  respectable 
society.  A  practical  joke,  except  between  people  who  are  very 
young  or  very  intimately  acquainted,  is  now  looked  upon  as  little  better 
than  a  bit  of  blackguardism.  But  time  was  when  this  form  of  jesting 
ilourished  apace.  And  the  time  is  not  very  remote.  The  miadle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  saw  its  acme. 
Grave  philosophers  and  courtly  wits  played  mad  pranks  upon  eadi 
other.  The  verb  "  to  bite/'  "  to  be  bitten/'  used  more  often  in  the 
passive  than  in  the  active  voice,  was  invented  in  Swift's  days  to  describe 
the  relative  position  of  hoaxer  and  hoaxee.  Early  in  1800  a  couple 
of  clubs  were  founded  in  London  for  the  express  purpose  of  mutual 
"  biting  between  the  members." 

Of  all  practical  jokers  Theodore  Hook  was  the  most  inveterate,  the 
most  audacious  and  inconsiderate,  the  most  nimble  of  wit.  Nothing  was 
allowed  to  stand  between  him  and  a  jest.  Once  he  was  driving  along 
the  street  in  a  cab  with  no  money  in  his  pockets  to  pay  the  fiire.  He 
spied  a  friend  on  the  sidewalk,  hailed  him,  and  got  him  to  take  a  seat. 
Then  he  explained  the  situation  and  besought  a  Joan.  His  friend  was 
equally  impecunious.  Thereupon  Hook  contrived  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  him ;  high  words  arose,  and  in  a  fit  of  pretended  passion  Hook 
stopped  the  carriage,  leaped  out,  slammed  the  door,  and  shouldered  the 
difficulty  upon  his  friend. 

One  nieht,  after  a  long  carousal.  Hook  and  several  companions 
took  a  coach  and  drove  to  within  reasonable  distance  of  the  point  they 
wished  to  reach.  Then  Hook  ordered  the  coachman  to  draw  up  in 
front  of  the  house  of  a  reputable  physician.  He  pulled  the  bell 
violently,  and,  when  the  door  was  opened  by  a  sleepy  servant,  dashed 
into  the  house  with  his  friends.  The  doctor  was  standing,  half  dressed, 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  With  all  the  eloquence  at  his  command 
Hook  conjured  him  to  drive  at  once  to  Mrs.  Blank's,  as  that  worthy 
lady  was  about  to  become  a  mother  and  had  no  medical  attendance  at 
hand.  He  did  not  trust  to  eloquence  alone.  He  and  his  friends  laid 
hold  of  the  gentleman,  and  forced  him  down-stairs  and  into  the  coach 
without  giving  him  time  to  change  his  gown  and  slippers.  Then  they 
gave  the  cabman  a  number  in  some  remote  portion  of  the  town  and 
told  him  to  drive  off  at  all  speed.  The  doctor  found  in  due  time  that 
he  had  been  hoaxed,  but  he  paid  the  fare,  and,  for  fear  of  ridicule, 
never  alluded  to  the  matter  again. 

In  a  rui^l  town  Hook  entered  the  house  of  a  wealthy  eentleman 
unknown  to  him.  It  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  gentleman  was 
not  yet  down.  Hook  made  himself  free  of  the  house,  cocked  his  1^ 
on  the  furniture,  and  ordered  a  maid-servant  to  bring  him  brandy  and 
water.  The  girl,  in  astonishment,  answered  that  her  master  kept  the 
keys.  Hook  broke  out  into  a  tempest  of  abuse  against  the  establish- 
ment^ and  demanded  to  see  the  roaster.    That  gentleman  came  down 
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furious,  and  ordered  the  servants  to  put  the  interloper  out  of  the  house. 
But  his  anger  was  pacified  when  Hook,  with  profuse  apoli^es,  ex- 
plained that  he  had  been  directed  to  the  house  as  an  inn ;  and  they 
parted  as  friends. 

In  '^  Gilbert  Gumey"  Hook  has  painted  his  own  portrait,  under 
the  name  of  Daly.  ''  Fun  is  to  me  what  ale  was  to  Boniface,"  says 
Daly  of  himself.  '^  I  sleep  upon  fun — I  drink  for  fun — I  talk  for 
fun — I  live  for  fun."  The  practical  jokes  which  that  gentleman  de- 
lights in  are  in  effect  the  jests  which  Hook  had  perpetrated  in  real 
life. 

It  was  Hook,  and  not  Daly,  who  once  at  Richmond  asked  the 
waiter  to  bring  '^  some  maids  of  honor," — a  sort  of  cheese-cake  cele- 
brated there.  In  his  party  was  a  lady  who  had  never  before  been  in 
Richmond ;  she  stared,  and  then  laughed.  Hook  saw  her  surprise,  and 
elicited  what  he  wanted, — her  innocent  question,  '^  What  do  you  mean 
by  maids  of  honor?"  "Dear  me!"  said  he,  "don't  you  know  that 
this  is  so  courtly  a  place,  and  so  completely  under  the  influence  of 
state  etiquette,  that  everything  in  Richmond  is  called  after  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  palace  ?  What  are  cheese-cakes  elsewhere  are  maids 
of  honor  here ;  a  capon  is  a  lord  chamberlain ;  a  goose,  a  steward ;  a 
roast  pig  is  a  master  of  the  horse ;  a  pair  of  ducks,  grooms  of  the  bed- 
chamber ;  a  gooseberry  tart,  a  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod ;  and 
so  on." 

The  unsophisticated  lady  was  taken  in,  and  when  the  ladies  of  honor 
actually  app^ired  in  the  shape  of  cheese-cakes,  she  convulsed  the  whole 
party  by  turning  to  the  waiter  and  asking  him,  in  a  sweet  but  decided 
tone,  to  bring  her  a  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  if  they  had  one 
in  the  house,  quite  cold. 

It  was  Hook,  again,  and  not  Daly,  who  perpetrated  the  jest  that 
forms  the  turning-point  in  Gilbert  Gurney's  career.  One  day  he  and 
the  elder  Mathews,  the  comedian,  took  a  row  up  the  river  to  Richmond. 
Passing  a  well-trimmed  lawn  at  Barnes,  they  noticed  an  inscription- 
board  sternly  forbidding  any  strangers  to  land.  This  was  enough  for 
Hook.  Tying  the  boat  to  a  tree,  he  and  Mathews  landed,  taking  with 
them  fishing-rods  and  lines.  Hook  acted  as  a  land  surveyor,  Mathews 
as  his  clerk.  Pacing  slowly  to  and  fro  across  the  lawn,  they  used  their 
fishing-rods  as  pretended  measuring-  and  levelling-staffi,  their  lines  as 
yard-  and  rood-measures.  Soon  a  parlor  window  opened.  The  occu- 
pant of  the  villa,  a  well-to-do  alderman,  strode  out  in  great  wrath  and 
demanded  what  the  two  interlopers  were  about.  Hook  coolly  but 
courteously  informed  him  that  a  new  canal  was  to  be  cut  directly  across 
the  lawn,  and  that  he  and  his  clerk  were  taking  accurate  measurements. 
Partly  in  rage,  partly  in  despair,  the  alderman  invited  them  in  to  talk 
the  matter  over.  Dinner  was  just  ready.  The  wine  flqwed  freely. 
The  alderman  sought  to  persuade  the  surveyor  that  another  line  for  the 
canal  might  easily  be  obtained.  Hook  said  he  would  do  his  best. 
Good  humor  was  restored,  the  conversation  grew  general,  the  novelist 
and  the  comedian  succeeded  in  charming  the  Household.  At  last  Hook 
sat  down  to  the  piano,  and  finally,  after  numerous  brilliant  impromptus, 
rattled  off  the  following  lines : 
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Manj  thanks  for  your  ejccellent  £ue, 
Bat  we  are  not  the  men  that  we  look : 

My  friend's  Mr.  Mathews  the  player,  * 

And  I  am  one  Theodore  Hook. 

Hood  was  a  far  more  kindly  humorist  than  Hook^  and  the  jests 
which  he  occasionally  perpetrated  upon  his  family  and  his  friends  were 
in  £u:  better  taste  than  those  which  Uook  indulged  in.  His  daughter 
tells  us  that  he  enjoyed  playing  oif  harmless  practical  jokes  on  his  wife^ 
who  bore  them  with  the  sweetest  temper,  and  joined  in  the  laugh  against 
herself  afterwards  with  great  good  humor.  She  was  a  capital  subject^ 
for  she  accepted  in  good  faith  whatever  he  told  her,  however  improb- 
able, and  her  innocent  face  of  wonder  and  belief  added  greatly  to  the 
zest  of  the  joke. 

Soon  aiW  their  marriage  Hood  was  ordered  to  Brighton  for  his 
health.  His  wife  managed  the  honsekeepine,  and  he  offered  to  give 
her  a  few  hints.  '^  Above  all  things,  Jane,''  he  said,  '^  as  they  will 
endeavor  to  impose  on  your  inexperience,  let  nothing  induce  you  to 
buy  a  plaice  that  has  any  appearance  of  red  or  orange  spots,  as  they 
are  sure  siens  of  an  advanced  stage  of  decomposition.''  Mrs.  Hood 
promised  obedience.  Next  day  the  fishwoman  arrived  at  the  door. 
As  it  happened,  she  bad  very  little  except  plaice,  which  she  kept  turn- 
ing over  and  over,  praising  their  size  and  freshness.  But  the  obnoxious 
red  spots  met  Mrs.  Hood's  watchful  eye.  Her  expressed  doubts  as  to 
the  freshness  of  the  fish  were  met  with  asseverations  that  they  had  only 
just  been  caught.  '*  My  good  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Hood,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  was  not  to  be  taken  in  by  such  evident  falsehood,  ^^I 
could  not  think  of  buying  any  plaice  with  those  unpleasant  red  spots." 
The  woman's  answer  was  a  perfect  shout:  '^Lora  bless  your  eyes, 
mum  !  who  ever  seed  any  without  'em  ?"  A  suppressed  giggle  on  the 
stairs  made  Mrs.  Hood  turn  round,  to  see  the  perpetrator  oi  the  joke 
escaping  in  an  ecstajsy  of  merriment,  and  the  discomfited  lady  was  left 
to  appease  the  angry  sea-nymph  as  best  she  could.  ^ 

The  only  approach  to  unkindness  of  which  Hood  was  ever  guilty 
was  in  retaliation  for  unkindness.  He  had  been  out  rowing  on  a  lake 
with  a  couple  of  friends,  laughing  and  jesting  and  playing  mad  pranks. 
His  friends  preceded  him  out  of  the  boat,  and,  as  Hood  rose  to  follow, 
one  of  them  gave  the  boat  a  push  and  out  went  Hood  into  the  water. 
Fortunately,  it  was  the  landing-place,  and  the  water  was  not  deep,  but 
he  was  wet  through.  He  quietly  determined  to  revenge  himself.  Pres- 
ently he  b^n  to  complain  of  cramps  and  stitehes,  and  at  last  went 
in-doors.  His  friends  rather  shamefacedly  persuaded  him  to  go  to  bed. 
His  groans  increased  so  alarmingly  that  they  were  at  their  wits'  ends. 
Mrs.  Hood  had  received  a  quiet  hint,  and  was  consequently  only  amused. 
There  was  no  doctor  for  miles.  All  sorts  of  remedies  were  suggested. 
One  rushed  up  with  a  tea-kettle  of  boiling  water,  another  tottered  under 
a  tin  bath,  a  third  brought  mustard.  At  last  Hood  declared  he  was 
dying,  and  in  a  sepulchral  voice  detailed  some  absurd  directions  for  his 
will,  which  they  were  too  frightened  to  see  the  fun  of.  But  he  could 
bear  it  no  longer,  and,  while  the  penitent  offenders  were  professing  re- 
morse and  suing  for  pardon,  he  burst  into  a  shout  of  laughter,  which 
Vol.  LI.— 49 
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they  thought  at  first  was  delirious  frenzy,  but  which  at  last  betrayed 
the  Joke. 

Georee  Canuing  carried  his  propensity  for  jesting  even  into  the 
Premiership.  In  1826  a  treaty  of  commerce  waspending  between  Great 
Britain  ana  Holland.  Sir  Charles  Bagot^  the  £iiglish  Minister  at  the 
Hague,  received  a  despatch  one  day  from  Mr.  Canning  at  the  Foreini 
Office  while  he  was  with  the  Dutch  king  and  his  minister,  Falk.  He 
obtained  leave  to  open  it,  but  found  the  letter  was  in  cipher.  As  he 
had  not  the  key  with  him,  he  could  do  nothing  else  than  ask  permission 
to  retire.    GU>ing  home,  he  made  out  the  despatch  to  be  as  follows : 

SEPARATE,  SECBET,  AND  OOKFIDEKTIAL. 

[In  O^her.) 

FoEU«H  Oppigi,  January  31,  18M. 
8ib: 
In  mattere  of  commeroe,  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  offeriDg  too  litUe  and  asking  too  much. 
With  equal  advantage  the  French  are  content, 
80  we'll  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  just  twenty  per  cent. 

Chorus — ^Twenty  per  cent,  twenty  per  cent 

ENGLISH  CUSTOM-HOUSE  OFFICEBS  AND  FBENCH  D0UAKIEB8. 

English — We'll  clap  on  Dutch  bottoms  just  twenty  per  cent. ; 
French — Vous  frapperez  Falk  avec  twenty  per  cent 

I  have  no  other  commands  from  His  M%jes^  to  conver  to  Your  Excellency 
to-day.  I  am  with  great  truth  and  respect,  sir.  Your  ExcelleDcy's  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

(Signed)       Geobob  Canning. 

H.  E.  the  Bt  Hon'ble  Sir  Charies  Bagot,  G.C.B.,  The  Hague. 

Poor  Sir  Charles  and  his  secretary  of  lotion  were  utterly  baffled. 
They  worried  over  the  despatch  for  days^  and  got  into  a  correspoodeoce 
with  Canuingy  who  calmly  refused  to  grant  any  more  lights  until  in  a 
happy  moment  it  dawned  upon  Sir  Charles  that  the  liveliest  of  Premiers 
had  tossed  off  a  grave  piece  of  fiscal  diplomacy  into  facile  verse  of  the 
sort  which  had  made  the  AnH-Jaoobin  famous. 

Actors  have  always  been  great  practical  jesters.  Ghurrick  used  to  be 
fond  of  mystifying  his  friends.  One  evening,  when  he  expected  Dr. 
Mousey  to  call  on  nim,  be  asked  the  servant  to  conduct  the  doctor  into 
his  bedroom.  Grarrick  was  announced  for  King  Lear  that  night,  but  the 
doctor  found  him  stretched  on  the  bed,  with  his  night-capon.  He  was 
really  dressed,  but  the  quilt  covered  him  completely.  Monsey  expressed 
surprise,  as  it  was  time  for  the  actor  to  be  at  the  theatre  to  dress  for  his 
part.  Garrick,  in  whining,  languid  tones,  told  him  he  was  too  sick  to 
play  himself,  but  that  there  was  an  actor  named  Marr  so  like  bim  in 
fisice  and  figure,  and  so  excellent  a  mimic,  that  he  would  impose  upon  the 
audience.  As  soon  as  the  doctor  had  left  the  room,  Garrick  jumped  out 
of  bed  and  hastened  to  the  theatre.  Monsey  attended  the  performance. 
He  was  bewildered,  sometimes  doubting  and  sometimes  only  wondering 
at  the  extraordinary  resemblance  between  Garrick  and  Marr.  At  the 
end  of  the  play  he  hurried  back  toGarrick's  house,  to  discover  whether 
or  not  a  trick  had  been  played  upon  him.     But  Garrick  had  been  too 
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quick  for  him^  and  was  found  by  Mousey  in  the  same  apparent  condition 
of  illness. 

Ned  Shuter  was  travelling  one  warm  day  in  the  Brighton  stage-coach 
with  four  ladies^  when  the  vehicle  paused  to  receive  a  sixth  passenger, 
of  FalstafiBan  proportions.  The  ladies  were  dismayed,  but  Shuter  only 
smiled.  After  the  unwelcome  addition  to  the  party  had  seated  himself, 
the  comedian  asked  one  lady  after  another  her  motive  for  visiting 
Brighton.     All  had  some  ailment  which  the  sea  was  expected  to  cure. 

*^  Ah  I''  sighed  the  comedian,  '^  I  would  change  places  with  any  one 
of  you.    My  case  is  dreadful.'* 

The  stout  passenger  pricked  up  his  ears.  '^  And  pray  what  may  be 
the  matter  with  you  f  he  asked. 

• "  Three  days  ago,'*  said  Shuter,  sadly,  *'  I  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 
Sea-bathing  is  the  only  cure.  I  look  well,  indeed,  but  the  fit  comes  on 
me  at  any  moment,  and  I  bark  like  a  dog  and  seek  to  bite  every  one 
near  me.'^ 

"  Heaven  have  mercy  on  us  V^  puffed  out  the  fat  passenger.  "  But, 
dr,  you  are  not  in  earnest — ^you " 

*'  Bow-wow-wow !" 

*^  Coachman !  coachman  I  let  me  out,  I  say  I'' 

"  What's  the  matter  now?" 

'^  A  mad  d(^  is  the  matter.  Hydrophobia  is  the  matter !  Open 
the  door  I" 

"  Bow-wow- wow !" 

'^  Open  the  door  I  Never  mind  the  steps !  Thank  heaven,  I'm  safe 
out !     Let  whoso  like  ride  inside,  FU  mount  the  roof." 

And  he  did  mount  the  roof,  to  the  relief  of  the  ladies  and  the  delight 
of  the  comedian,  who  kept  repeating  at  intervals  his  sonorous  bow-wow- 
wow  ! 

Grimaldi,  the  clown,  had  the  tables  turned  upon  him.  He  had  a 
shrewish  wife  and  a  bad  temper  of  his  own.  The  pair  succeeded  in 
making  their  lives  so  unutterably  wretched  that  at  last,  in  despair,  they 
determined  to  end  them.  Grimaldi  went  out  and  purchased  ''an 
ounce  of  arsenic,  to  poison  the  rats."  After  swallowing  each  a  moiety, 
the  pair  separated,  that  they  might  not  witness  each  other's  pangs. 
He  went  to  the  sitting-room  couch,  she  to  her  bed  in  the  adjoining 
room.     The  door  between  the  two  rooms  was  left  open. 

A  long  silence  ensued.  Each  listened  anxiously,  intensely.  But 
nothing  was  heard  save  an  occasional  sob  from  Mrs.  G.,  a  quivering 
sigh  from  Mr.  G.  At  last  Grimaldi,  in  a  deep,  low  voice,  asked, ''  Are 
you  dead,  love  ?"  With  a  sigh  she  answered,  "  No."  "  Damnation !" 
he  cried,  in  perplexity.  ''  Grimaldi !"  she  returned,  reproachfully. 
Half  an  hour  elapsed.  Mrs.  Grimaldi  found  the  silence  unbearable. 
Frightful  visions  of  her  husband  stretched  out  cold  and  motionless 
were  before  her.  "  Mr.  Grimaldi !"  she  cried,  "  are  you  dead  ?"  The 
gruff  reply  came,  "No,  Mrs.  Grimaldi."  For  two  hours  these  ques- 
tions and  answers  went  on  periodically.  At  last,  the  lady's  turn 
coming  again,  she  tremblingly  raised  herself  in  her  bed  and  cried  out, 
''  Mr.  Grimaldi !  my  love,  are  you  not  dead  ?"  as  if  his  living  were 
what  gamblers  would  call  a  bluff.     Grimaldi  calmly  replied,  "  No,  my 
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dear^  Izmnot;  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  die  to-niebt,  nnlees  it  be  of 
starvation  I  (}et  up  out  of  the  bed,  Mrs.  Grimaldi^  and  see  for  some 
supper,  for  I  am  very  hungry  P' 

He  had  at  last  found  out  the  truth.  The  apothecary  knew  the 
couple,  and,  guessing  their  purpose^  had  prudently  given  Mr.  Grimaldi 
a  small  parcel  of  magnesia. 

John  Raymond  went  into  Madame  Tussaud's  wax-works  in  London. 
He  was  tired,  and  sat  down  without  noticing  a  number  placarded  over 
his  head  that  indicated  he  was  occupying  the  seat  of  a  wax  figure  re- 
moved for  repairs.  A  crowd  gathei^  around  him.  At  first  Ray- 
mond thought  he  was  attracting  attention  as  Colonel  Sellers ;  then  the 
truth  flashed  across  his  fun-loving  brain.  One  of  the  ladies  cried, 
«  How  life-like,  to  be  sure !    Who  is  it  r 

Catalogues  were  hastily  searched.  Raymond  put  a  glassy  stare 
into  his  eyes  and  sat  perfectly  still.  But  the  joke  was  two-edged. 
One  of  the  ladies  soon  found  the  number,  and  read  the  description : 
^'Tom  Thug,  the  cruellest  murderer  ever  hanged ;  cut  the  throats  of  a 
whole  family  of  fourteen  persons  for  the  trifling  sum  of  ten  pounds 
eight  shillings  and  sixpence." 

"  Well,  I'll  be  hanged  I"  cried  Raymond,  jumping  to  his  feet ;  "  is 
it  possible  to  make  a  charge  in  England  without  tacking  on  that  mis- 
erable sum  of  sixpence  I  Here  is  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Thug,  charged 
with  a  wholesale  assassination,  and  they  had  to  slap  on  that  sixpenoe  I 
I  believe  Mr.  Thug  was  swindled !" 

The  crowd  screamed  with  laughter  at  the  sudden  and  startling 
efiect.  One,  more  cool,  said,  '^  Oh,  pshaw !  that's  an  old  game  here. 
This  little  fellow  is  hired  to  do  this.  Madame  Tussaud  pays  him  one 
pound  six  shillings " 

'*If  you  say  sixpence,"  cried  Raymond,  ^^I'll  make  the  total 
number  of  the  murdered  an  even  fifteen." 

E.  A.  Sothern  was  famous  for  his  practical  jokes,  and  many  of 
them  were  as  tantalizing  and  as  clever  as  any  of  Hook's.  One  day  be 
went  into  an  ironmo^er's  8toi«  in  London,  and,  advancing  to  the 
counter,  said,  '^  Have  you  the  second  edition  of  Macaulay's  History  of 
England  ?" 

The  shopkeeper  explained  that  he  kept  a  hardware-shop. 

"  Well,  it  don't  matter  whether  it's  bound  in  calf  or  not,"  said  the 
customer. 

^^  But,  sir,  this  is  not  a  bookseller's." 

''It  don't  matter  how  you  put  it  up,"  said  Sothern :  ''a  piece  of 
brown  paper, — ^the  sort  of  thing  you  would  give  your  own  mother." 

"  Sir,''  bawled  the  shopkeeper,  "  we— don't — ^keep— it !  This  is  an 
ironmongering  shop." 

''  Yes,  the  binding  diflers ;  but  I'm  not  particular,  so  long  as  I  have 
a  fly-leaf,  don't  you  know  ?" 

The  shopkeeper  gathered  himself  up  for  a  mighty  efibrt 

"Sir,"  he  shout^,  " can't  you  see  we  keep  no  books?  This  is  an 
ironmongery." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Sothern,  seating  himself.     "  I'll  wait  for  it" 

Believing  his  customer  was  either  hopelessly  deaf  or  equally  mad, 
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Ae  man  called  another  clerk  from  the  end  of  the  dtore^  and  explained 
that  he  could  do  nothing  with  the  gentleman. 

'^  What  do  you  wish,  sir?^'  cried  the  second  man,  advancing. 

'^  I  should  like  a  small  plain  file  about  so  long/'  said  Sothern, 
quietly. 

'^  Certainly^  sir/'  replied  the  man^  casting  upon  the  bewildered  No. 
1  a  glance  of  unmitigated  disgust. 

The  Russian  marshal  Suvaroff  was  famous  as  a  jester,  and  was 
fond  of  confusing  the  men  under  his  command  by  asking  them  unex- 
pected and  absujnd  questions.  But  occasionally  he  met  his  match. 
Thus,  one  bitter  January  night,  such  as  Russia  only  can  produce,  he 
rode  up  to  a  sentry  and  demanded, — 

"  How  many  stars  are  there  in  the  sky  ?" 

The  soldier,  not  a  whit  disturbed,  answered,  coolly, — 

**  Wait  a  little  and  I'll  tell  you."  And  he  deliberately  commenced 
counting,  "  One,  two,  three,"  etc. 

When  he  had  reached  one  hundred,  Suvaroff,  who  was  half  frozen, 
thought  it  high  time  to  ride  off,  not,  however,  without  inquiring  the 
name  of  the  ready  reckoner.  Next  day  the  latter  found  himself 
promoted. 

Antoine  Gklland,  &mous  as  the  first  translator  of  the  ^'  Arabian 
Nights,"  was  the  victim  of  a  jest  that  was  suggested  by  his  own  work. 

It  was  a  bitter  cold  night,  shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  first 
volume  of  his  translation,  when  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by  loud 
knocks  at  the  street  door.  He  got  up,  hastily  threw  his  dressing-gown 
around  him,  and  ran  to  the  window.  Through  the  darkness  he  could 
discern  a  crowd  of  people  before  his  door.  "Who  is  there?"  he 
cried. 

Several  voices  answered,  "  Is  this  Monsieur  Galland's  ?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?" 

"Quite  sure,"  sftid  Gkdland. 

"  Take  notice/'  said  one  of  the  persons  below,  "  that  what  we  have 
got  to  say  can  only  be  said  to  himself." 

"Then  you  may  speak  freely,  for  I  am  Antoine  Galland.  But 
pray  hurry :  the  wind  is  blowing  in  my  &ce  in  no  very  agreeable 
manner." 

"  Do  you  speak,"  said  one  of  the  crowd  to  his  neighbor. 

"  Nay,  speak  yourself,"  was  the  answer. 

"  No,  I  must  speak,"  said  a  third. 

"Ah,  gentlemen,  you  must  let  me  have  a  word,"  interposed  a 
fourth. 

"For  the  love  of  heaven,  gentlemen/'  cried  Gralland,  his  teeth 
chattering  with  cold,  "  make  haste !     I  am  freezing." 

But  the  dispute  recommenced  below.  Galland  again  cried  out, 
"  For  the  love  of  heaven,  make  haste,  gentlemen !     I  am  freezing." 

At  last  all  the  young  people  who  had  disturbed  the  sleep  of  the 
Orientalist  joined  in  one  chorus :  "  Ah,  Monsieur  Galland,  if  you  are 
not  asleep,  tell  us  one  of  those  stories  which  you  tell  so  well." 

This  was  in  allusion  to  the  "Arabian  Nights,"  in  which  every 
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chapter  had  b^un,  '^  My  dear  Bister^  if  you  are  not  asleep,  tell  us  one 
of  those  stories  which  you  tell  so  well." 

Gralland  was  sensible  enough  to  keep  his  temper.  He  laughed, 
and,  replyine,  '^ (rentlemen,  au  revcivy^  dosed  the  window,  and  re- 
turned to  bed.  He  profited,  however,  by  the  lesson,  and  published  all 
his  other  volumes  without  this  exordium. 

A  more  unpleasant  jest  was  played  upon  Voltaire  in  Prussia.  He 
had  seriously  offended  one  of  tne  pages  of  Frederick  the  Great  by 
calling  him  a  fool.  Shortly  afterwards  the  king  undertook  a  journey, 
in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Voltaire  and  another  gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber.  The  page  rode  ahead  with  other  members  of  the 
household  to  prepare  for  accommodations  on  the  way.  In  the  first 
carriage  sat  the  king,  in  the  second  Voltaire  and  the  other  gentleman  of 
the  b^chamber.  At  a  village  where  they  were  to  stop  ror  breakfiust^ 
the  page  had  informed  a  number  of  peasants  that  in  the  second  carriage 
was  the  king's  favorite  monkey  dressed  as  a  gentleman  and  seated  by 
the  side  of  an  attendant,  and  that  the  monkey  had  the  vicious  habit 
of  snapping  at  the  by-standers  whenever  he  was  suffered  to  leave  the 
coach.  To  prevent  this,  the  page  asked  the  peasants  to  attend  the 
coach  door,  allow  the  gentleman  on  the  lefl  to  descend,  and  imme- 
diately shut  the  door  again.  Should  the  monkey  cut  capers  and  try  to 
get  out,  they  need  only  give  him  a  few  raps  on  his  knuckles.  In  due 
course  the  coaches  arriv^.  The  king  alighted,  and  was  followed  by  the 
gentleman  in  the  second  coach.  Voltaire  found  the  door  slammed  in 
his  face.  He  shook  his  head  and  gesticulated,  to  no  avail.  He  railed 
at  them  in  French,  but  the  peasants,  understanding  nothing  of  the 
language,  thought  it  mere  monkey  chatter  and  laughed  the  louder, 
threatening  him  with  their  sticks. 

At  last  the  tumult  reached  the  ears  of  the  king.  He  sent  down 
messengers,  who  released  Voltaire  from  his  unpleasant  predicament 
and  arrestedi^ome  of  the  countrymen.  But  when  Frederick  learned 
the  whole  story  he  was  so  mightily  tickled  that  he  laughed  away  all 
Voltaire's  shrieks  for  revenge,  and  pardoned  the  ingenious  page. 

The  story  sounds  improbable,  yet  Voltaire^  appearance  was 
strikingly  suggestive  of  a  monkey,  and  may  have  deceived  a  crowd  of 
ignorant  peasants,  just  as  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Walter  Farquhar 
Hook  deceived  an  intelligent  little  girl.  Dr.  Hook  used  to  tell  this 
story  himself.  In  a  company,  he  observed  a  little  girl  looking  very 
earnestly  up  into  his  face.  "  Well,  my  dear,  I  don't  think  you've  seen 
me  before  ?''  "  Oh,  yes,  I  have."  "  Why,  where  ?"  "  I  saw  you  the 
other  day,  climbing  up  a  pole,  and  I  gave  you  a  bun." 

An  unpleasant  ana  dangerous  jest  was  common  in  Paris  until  quite 
recently,  and  even  spread  into  this  country.  This  consisted  in  offering 
explosive  cigars,  which  appeared  genuine  to  the  acceptor,  but  contained 
a  minute  squib  or  cracker.  When  the  cigar  had  been  consumed  to  a 
certain  point  the  squib  exploded,  the  cigar  flying  to  some  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  smoker.  A  gentleman  once  inadvertently  bought 
some  of  these  cigars,  and  in  entire  innocence  ofiered  one  to  nis  ancle, 
whose  property  he  expected  to  inherit  Now,  the  old  gentleman  wore 
a  set  of  artificial  teeth.    The  horror  of  the  nephew  may  be  imagined 
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when  he  saw  what  appeared  to  be  the  entire  jaw  of  his  respected 
relative  issue  briskly  from  his  mouth  and  fasten  on  the  features  of  a 
high  official  personage  who  happened  to  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  Explanations  were  useless.  The  property  was  all  willed  in 
charity. 

This  story  recalls  a  freak  of  the  eccentric  Lord  Panmure.  He  had 
invited  his  tenant  Panlathie  to  meet  two  young  noblemen  at  dinner  at 
Brechin  Castle,  telling  him  to  be  sure  and  bring  some  money  with  him. 
As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed  Lord  Panmure  cried  out,  '^  All  hats 
ID  the  fire,  or  twenty  pounds  on  the  table !''  Four  hats  were  at  once 
io  the  fire.  From  one  of  the  noblemen  came,  '^  All  coats  itf  the  fire, 
or  fifty  pounds  on  the  tablet"  Four  coats  instantly  followed  the 
hats.  ''  All  boots  in  the  fire,  or  one  hundred  pounds  on  the  table !'' 
cried  the  next  nobleman.  Eight  boots  went  off  their  owners'  feet 
Panlathie  was  equal  to  the  emergency.  *^  Two  fore-teeth  in  the  fire, 
or  two  hundred  pounds  on  the  table  ?'  he  cried,  and,  pulling  the  teeth 
out, — ^false  ones,  of  course, — he  cast  then  into  the  fire.  The  example 
was  not  followed :  so  Panlathie  went  home,  hat  less,  coatless,  and  boot- 
less, but  with  his  pockets  richer  by  six  hundred  pounds. 

W.S.  Waiih. 
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HERE  stood  the  passionate  eager  dreaming  boy  I 
Aglow  with  life,  how  should  he  speculate 
Upon  the  chances  of  his  coming  fate. 
Bewildered,  then,  by  affluence  of  joy?  ^ 

His  hope  and  him  what  fortune  could  destroy  ? 
The  one  harsh  word  he  ever  heard  was  "  Wait !" — 
For  he  would  leap  at  once  to  man's  estate, 
And  cast  youth  by,  like^a  discarded  toy. 

Now  see  the  man, — grown  old  before  his  day, — 
Heart-sick,  brain-weary,  seeing  nothing  clear ;    • 

'Twixt  him  and  boyhood  stand  in  dread  array 

Ghosts  of  dead  dreams, — pale  shapes  that  mock  and  jeer, — 

While  dark  and  gaunt  and  vast,  not  far  away. 
Death  beckons  him,  and  whispers, ''  I  am  here." 

Philip  Bourke  Marston.* 

*  The  above  is  one  of  the  blind  poet's  last  poems, — there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  the  very  last, — written  at  the  end  of  the  sad  life  that  had  mocked  him 
with  so  many  vain  longings  and  unfulfilled  desires. 

Louise  ChamUer  MouUon, 
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AN  ACTOR'S  ART. 

THE  art  of  actiugy  which  !&— or  should  be — the  art  of  simnlatioii, 
seems  to  have  been  much  misunderstood  of  late  in  this  respect,  a 
oondition  of  affiiirs  brought  about  by  various  causes,  but  chiefly  attrib- 
utable to  what  is  known  as  the  starring  system.  Under  present  condi- 
tions it  is  possible  for  an  actor  to  reach  the  height  of  his  career  by 
half  a  dozen  suocesses,  and  the  same  character  may  pervade  each  play 
without  exciting  comment.  Thus  an  actor  whose  talent  and  person- 
ality enable  him  graphically  to  depict  a  certain  phase  of  character 
rapidly  attains  fame  and  fortune,  while  many  a  beUer,  in  the  sense  of 
a  more  versatile,  artist  dies  unknown  and  unappreciated.  The  theatre- 
going  public,  and  indeed  die  critics  themselves,  never  stop  to  consider 
that  many  of  our  foremost  actors  have  been  seen  only  in  plays  written 
for  them  and  especially  adapted  to  their  peculiar  styles.  Many  of 
them  are  playing  the  same  part  in  every  play  with  only  the  thinnest 
veneering  of  fresh  color.  The  individuality  of  the  actor  is  never  lost 
in  the  character  he  assumes  to  depict. 

,  The  tendency  of  the  times  to  produce  one-part  actors  is  a  natural 
one,  no  doubt  It  has  been  maintained,  not  without  reason,  that  it  is 
a  healthy  one  as  well.  Its  one  great  advantage  is  that  the  right  play 
and  player  are  more  apt  to  be  brought  together  under  the  system. 
So  long  as  it  is  possible,  as  now,  for  an  actor  to  achieve  &me  by  the 
delineation  of  a  single  character  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  thiat  he 
will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  find  the  play  and  the  part  for  which 
he  is  best  adapted.  The  whole  English-speaking  world  lies  before 
an  actor  and  a  play  in  which  he  has  achieved  a  pronounced  success. 
There  are  other  advantages  to  be  cited  in  favor  of  the  present  system, 
but  the  question  of  its  superiority  to  that  of  the  stock-company  days 
is  neither  new  nor  profitable  to  discuss,  for,  except  in  a  very  slight 
degree,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  immediate  change. 

To  the  real  artist,  however,  a  system  which  engienders  one-part 
actors  is  distasteful.  What  would  be  thpught,^  {or  instance, — iif  such  a 
thing  were  po6sible,-^of  a  painter  who  could  paint  only  one  head,  or 
of  a  musician  who  could  perform  but  a  single  piece,  however  perfect 
the  portrait  or  incomparable  the  teehniqae  of  the  musician  ?  Yet  it  is 
much  the  same  with  an  actor  who  plays  only  one  part,  or  a  series  of 
parts  so  nearly  resembling  one  another  as  properly  to  be  considered  as 
one.  In  many  cases  it  is  even  worse,  when  acting  is  really  unnecessary 
and  the  actor  merely  plays  the  part  in  his  own*  chara(^er.  Such  an 
actor  through  pleasing  personality  and  magnetism  frequently  attains 
high  favor,  but,  seriously  considered,  his  work  is  not  art 

Reflecting  upon  these  things,  one  feels  really  grateful  to  Edward 
S.  Willard,  an  English  actor  who  has  played  to  American  audiences 
for  the  last  three  seasons,  for  an  earnest  and  conscientious  effort  on  his 
part  to  do  away  with  this  objectionable  condition,  and  thus  elevate 
the  dramatic  art  to  the  place  which  rightfully  belongs  to  it  beside  its 
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kindred  arts.  In  Willard  are  found  all  the  finer  and  more  artistic 
instincts  which  distinguish  the  artist  from  the  mere  money-making 
adventurer.  It  is  not  enough,  according  to  his  theory,  that  an  actor 
should  successfully  portray  a  character  especially  adapted  to  him,  but 
he  should  adapt  himself  to  his  characters,  however  varied  they  may  be. 
In  the  three  most  notable  of  the  plays  he  has  produced  here,  there  is  a 
wide  range  of  difference  in  character.  Cyrus  Blenkarn  in  *^  The  Mid- 
dleman,'' Judah  Llewellyn  in  ^^  Judah,"  and  Professor  Goodwillie  in 
"  The  Professor's  Love-Story"  are  surely  as  widely  different  as  men 
can  be  from  one  another.  Yet  it  woula  be  difficult  to  say  to  which 
part  the  actor  is  best  adapted.  Each  of  them  stands  out  a  distinct 
and  clear-cut  creation  from  which  Edward  S.  Willard  is  still  a  being 
apart 

Mr.  Willard's  methods  are  exact  and  painstaking  to  a  d^ree.  It 
is  a  pleasant  thought  to  the  jaded  theatre-goer,  weary  of  slovenly  pres- 
entations, that  he  is  listening  to  an  artist  who  is  conscientious  and 
careful  of  small  things  as  well  as  great  in  his  work.  No  detail,  how- 
ever slight,  is  n^lected.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  for  instance,  that  Mr. 
Willard  s  walk  is  different  in  every  one  of  his  creations. 

Of  the  three  plays  mentioned  above^  the  last  is  likely  to  achieve 
the  greatest  popularity,  because  it  is  far  pleasanter  in  subject  than 
either  of  the  others.  "  The  Professor's  Love-Story,"  by  J.  M.  Barrie, 
is  a  comedy  having  no  great  depth,  but  teeming  throughout  with  de- 
lightful bits  of  human  nature  and  fresh,  pure  humor.  It  is  written 
with  supreme  disregard  of  existing  stage  traditions ;  there  is  not  a  sit- 
uation nor  a  climax  in  it.  Yet  the  whole  story  is  told  as  eloquentiy  as 
could  be  done  by  spoken  words.  Nothing  could  be  more  effective. 
In  the  series  of  stage  pictures  which  it  presents,  in  the  incidents  which 
follow  one  another  as  naturally  as  in  a  novel,  in  the  fine  character- 
painting  and  exquisite  humor  of  the  piece,  the  whole  idea  of  the  author 
is  reveded,  sketched  as  by  a  master-hand,  from  the  rise  to  the  fall  of 
the  curtain. 

It  is  certain  that  no  other  actor  could  have  made  of  Professor 
Goodwillie  what  Willard  has,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  who  shall  de- 
serve the  most  credit  for  the  creation,  author  or  actor.  The  author  of 
^^  A  Window  in  Thrums"  was  certainly  fortunate  in  having  his  handi- 
work interpreted  Iw  one  of  such  subtle  skill  and  artistic  perception  as 
Willard  possesses,  for  the  written  words,  however  meritorious,  must  be 
breathed  into,  given  a  soul,  by  the  genius  of  the  actor. 

The  plot  of  "  The  Professor's  Love-Story"  is  simple,  but  unique. 
A  middlcraged  and  abstracted  professor  of  electricity  falls  in  love  with 
his  private  secretary,  a  young  and  pretty  woman,  without  knowing  it, 
and  is  treated  for  some  real  ailment  by  his  physician,  whom  the 
symptoms  baffle  jcompletely.  Even  when  he  is  told  the  nature  of  his 
disease 'he  fails  to  realize  that  he  is  in  love  with  his  own  private  secret 
tary,  and  his.awakening  to  this  knowledge  furnishes  most  of  the  inci- 
dents which  go  to  form  the  play. 

M  :  .Throughout  the  piece  hot  one  delicate  touch  of  the  author's  has 
been '  misconceived  or  n^lected.  The  actor  seems  to  be  in  thorough 
symi^ftthy  with  the  play  itself,  and  there  are  a  thousand  aud  one  fine 
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toaches  to  the  character  of  the  Professor  in  which  the  author  cannot 
have  assisted.  In  the  hands  of  Willard  Professor  Gkxxlwillie  is  as  real 
and  as  human  as  The  Little  Minister.  There  is  a  bit  of  |iatho8  as 
real  and  touching  as  life  itself,  when  the  Professor,  having  been  re- 
fused by  Lucy  White,  his  secretary,  believes  her  to  be  in  love  with 
some  one  else. 

^^  And  I  am  not  to  know  his  name  ?"  he  asks.  ''  But  for  sure  he 
is  young  and  good-looking,  and  he  does  not  wear  his  hair  long,  and  a 
shabby  velvet  jacket,  as  I  do.'' 

There  is  nothing  in  the  lines  themselves  to  lend  them  extraordinary 
beauty  in  cold  type,  but  spoken  by  Willard,  whose  rich  sympathetic 
voice  gives  full  expression  to  the  sadness  and  yearning  they  contain, 
they  are  very  beautiful. 

"  Judah,"  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  is  a  curious  work,  very  im- 
pressive, but  decidedly  unpleasant  in  its  theme.  Judah  Llewellyn, 
a  young  Welsh  clergyman,  peijures  himself  in  order  to  shield  the 
woman  he  loves,  who  has  been  forced  into  the  deception  of  posing  as 
a  spiritualist  The  motive  is  strong,  but  the  play  is  sombre  in  the 
extreme.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  unpleasant  color  which  the  theme 
imparts  to  the  whole  play,  Mr.  Willard  as  Judah  Llewellyn  never  for 
a  moment  loses  the  sympathy  of  the  audience. 

'^  The  Middleman,"  also  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  has  to  do  with 
the  potter's  art,  and  it  is  worthy  of  mention  in  evidence  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lard's  care  and  thoroughness  that  he  spent  some  weeks  among  the 
iK>tters  at  Stoke-upon-Trent  before  he  produced  the  play.  He  actoally 
lived  among  them,  and  the  fruit  of  his  labor  was  tnat  when  the  play 
was  produced  The  Pottery  Oaaette  said  of  his  work  that  it  was  as  if 
''some  excitable  and  clever  potter  had  become  an  actor,  not  that  an 
actor  had,  for  this  piece  only,  become  a  potter." 

Part  of  the  plot  is  hinged  upon  the  endeavor  on  the  part  of  Cjrrus 
Blenkarn,  an  old  potter,  to  recover  a  lost  secret  in  pottery,  that  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  Tatlow  ware.  Blenkarn  has  spent  twenty  years 
in  the  almost  hopeless  task  of  trying  to  rediscover  the  ancient  process, 
during  which  he  has  made  one  discovery, — a  **  glase."  This  is  pair- 
ented  by  Joseph  Chandler,  his  employer,  who  grows  rich  from  it» 
while  Blenkarn,  absorbed  in  his  art,  remains  poor.  His  daughter 
Mary  is  betrayed  and  abandoned,  as  he  believes,  by  Chandler's  son, 
and  Chandler  refuses  to  allow  his  son  to  marry  her,  upon  which  Blen- 
karn prays  for  power  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
have  so  wronged  him.  His  opportunity  comes  when  at  last  he  dis- 
covers the  secret  which  had  baffled  him  so  lon^  and  which  raises  him 
to  wealth.  He  buys  Chandler's  house,  for  the  latter  has  been  reduced 
to  beggary  through  stock-gambling,  but  the  spirit  of  revenge  dies 
within  him,  and  he  finally  foi^ives  his  old  employer.  The  return  of 
Chandler's  son  from  I^ypt  with  Mary,  who  is  his  honored  wife,  and 
not  dead  and  dishonored  as  Blenkarn  believed,  forms  a  happy  oon- 
clusion  to  the  play. 

No  words  can  describe  the  fidelity  of  the  actor  to  the  character,  an 
entirely  new  stage-figure,  it  must  be  remembennl,  with  his  fearful  sus- 
pense, his  disappointments,  and  his  final  triumph  at  the  furnaces,  his 
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dreadful  prayer  to  God  to  give  him  the  power  to  crush  his  enemies, 

and  his  final  joy  at  the  recovery  of  his  daughter  alive  and  honored. 

Our  stage  will  be  the  better  for  Willard.     Such  men  as  he  do  honor 

to  any  profession,  and  it  is  the  lack  of  them  that  has  brought  disrespect 

upon  the  dramatic  art     He  is  a  man  of  striking  and  distinct  person- 

ality.    There  is  that  about  him  which  indicates  a  man  of  large  ideas 

and  firm  purpose.     He  is  self-confident  and  energetic,  and  the  end  of 

his  career  is  not  yet 

Affred  StoddarL 
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ROSE  of  the  dusk,  didst  ever 
Regard  the  sea's  refrain  ? 
That  is  no  love  that  never 
Returns  with  time  again. 

Because  I  am  the  saddest 
Of  things  beneath  the  sun, 

Because  thou  art  the  gladdest 
That  ever  he  looked  on, — 

Because  no  ways  to  wander 

Allure  me  any  more. 
With  white  sea-dreams  to  ponder 

All  day  beside  thy  door, — 

Because  there's  not  a  rover 

But  wearies  on  a  day. 
And  not  a  fiuthless  lover 

But  sorrow  doth  repay, — 

I  rove  the  world  of  shadows, 

A  wraith  of  the  blue  rain, 

And  in  the  dawn's  deep  meadows 

Return  to  thee  again. 

Bliss  Carman. 
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A  COLONIAL   nSTA. 

THAT  regular  deyelopment  bj  which  a  natioD,  so  soon  as  it  has  passeH  the  rigor 
of  ito  early  straggles,  taros  towards  the  softer  ways  of  art,  finds  a  pazmllel 
io  the  tendency  of  historical  study  to  reach  after  the  facts  of  indiyidoal  life 
and  record  the  daily  experiences  of  men  and  women, — their  joys  and  sorrows^ 
their  recreations  and  gayeties,  perhaps  their  household  drudgeries  and  those 
petty  annoyances  which  we  of  to^lay  (were  we  wholly  honest)  should  admit  to 
be  more  galling  than  the  graver  cares  of  existence.  To  the  historian  who, 
turaing  aside  from  the  panorama  of  great  events,  beckons  us  to  the  delightful 
by-ways  of  every-day  life  in  a  past  generation,  we  owe  a  king's  ransom ;  and 
when  Miss  Wharton  leads  us  through  Colonial  doorways*  into  the  spacious  and 
hospitable  mansions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  follow  h^  with  a  feeling  of 
confidence  in  the  competency  of  her  guidance  not  unmingled  with  a  sense  of 
awe  at  being  thus  brought  into  touch  with  the  leaders  of  American  nationality 
and  society.  How  close  it  brings  us  to  Washington  when  we  hear  him  telling 
about  his  cook  who  was  **  sometimes  minded  to  cut  a  figure"  by  adding  a  beef- 
steak pie  or  a  dish  of  crabs  to  the  ordinary  rosAt  and  greens  I  And  what  an 
inspiration  dwells  in  the  information^^uly  recorded  in  black  and  white — that 
once  upon  a  time,  when  they  had  "a  pretty  little  frisk"  at  General  Greene's 
quarters,  the  Terpsichorean  wife  of  that  gentleman  danced  with  His  Excellency 
for  upwards  of  three  hours  without  sitting  down  I  One  is  tempted  to  exult  in 
the  discovery  that  the  heroes  of  a  splendid  past  were  human  after  all,  and  there 
is  an  instinctive  feeling*  that  it  is  so  much  better  to  be  human  than  to  be  heroic. 

But  there  were  vanities,  too ;  and  how  lucky  for  the  moralist  that  these 
should  be  recorded ;  else  had  the  plight  of  Othello  been  his,  and  we  should 
have  been  bereft  of  the  daily  ration  of  ethics  which  we  are  accustomed  to  absorb 
with  our  matutinal  cofiee  and  rolls  I 

The  detailed  description  which  Miss  Wharton  gives  of  The  Meschianza — 
that  tinsel  f^e  whose  glamour  is  enhanced  by  reason  of  the  stern,  dark  back- 
ground of  Valley  Forge — is  the  most  valuable  contribution  yet  made  to  the 
literature  of  the  subject  Just  how  the  red-coated  gentlemen  of  His  Majesty's 
troops  of  the  line  must  have  felt  when  they  were  enacting  the  fooleries  of  Uie 
**  Blended  Rose"  and  the  "  Burning  Mountain,"  we  of  a  later  time  may  permit 
ourselves  to  wonder ;  but,  as  the  record  of  an  incident  which  has  become  historic, 
the  story  is  one  of  keen  interest,  especially  in  the  side-lights  thrown  upon  Major 
Andr6  and  in  the  little  touches  of  feminine  character  illuminating  the  personali- 
ties of  Miss  Peggy  Shippen,  the  Misses  Chew,  Miss  Auchmuty,  Miss  Becky  Bed- 
man,  and  the  rest  Haply  there  came  a  little  twinge  of  conscience  to  these 
beautiful  women  who  thus  adorned  a  Tory  function  while  the  patriots  were 
enduring  the  hardships  of  a  bitter  campaign ;  but  we  scarcely  can  blame  them ; 
the  time  was  a  rugged  one,  and  young  hearts,  then  as  now,  craved  the  exhilara- 
tions of  the  lighter  side  of  life.  Of  this  Miss  Wharton's  chapter  on  New  York 
Balls  and  Receptions  furnishes  an  adequate  picture.  To  read  how  "  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington stood  with  the  Cabinet  ladies  around  her,  stately  Mrs.  Robert  Morris  by 

*  **  Through  Colonial  Doorwajrs."  By  Anne  UolUogvworth  Wharton.  J.  B.  Lippineott 
Companj,  1898. 
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her  side,  herself  the  stateliest  figure  of  the  group/'  is  to  experience  a  sense  of 
d^^neracy.  The  reader  inevitably  fumbles  at  his  side  for  his  dress-sword  and 
glances  downward  in  a  Quixotic  search  for  the  silk  hose  and  silver  shoe-buckles 
which  he  knows  are  not  there,  though  he  feels  that  they  ought  to  be ;  and  when, 
in  another  chapter,  he  is  let  into  the  secrets  and  inner  workings  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Dancing  Assemblies  in  the  Revolutionary  Period,  a  local  pride  is  aroused 
not  wholly  consistent  with  the  Quaker  conservatism  characterizing  the  town 
from  that  day  unto  this.  Yet  we  need  not  blush  for  so  venial  a  departure  from 
ti'aditional  stoicism ;  for  have  we  not  before  us  a  unique  specimen  of  William 
Penn's  love-making, — a  veritable  billet  doux  addressed  to  the  fair  Hannah  Cal- 
lowhill  and  couched  in  terms  beneath  which  a  moderately  imaginative  reader 
can  fancy  the  embers  of  a  quite  respectable  passion  ?  Yes,  this  and  more ;  for 
the  writer  who  so  gracefully  opens  Colonial  doors  has  a  knack  of  opening  Colo^ 
nial  hearts  as  well,  and  now  and  again  we  catch  the  echo  of  a  plaint  worthy  of 
the  lips  of  Astrophel  and  the  ears  of  Stella. 

But  the  amatory  pyrotechnics  of  the  Proprietary  pale  before  those  of 
"  Bev."  Mr.  Eeach,  who  in  a  letter  to  his  Dulcinea  poetically  hopes  "  that  the 
Silver  Stream  of  my  Dearest  affections  and  &ithfull  Love  will  be  willingly 
received  into  the  Mill-Pond  of  your  tender  Virgin  Heart"  I  Truly  such  efflo- 
rescence needed  a  chronicler,  though  the  present  one  has  placed  us  under  a  still 
deeper  obligation  by  her  Essay  on  the  American  Philosophical  Society, — ^at 
once  the  most  serious  and  most  brilliant  chapter  in  her  volume.  It  is  pleasant 
to  think  of  the  Philosophical  Society  as  a  continuous  organization  dating  from 
the  proposal  of  Dr.  Franklin  issued  in  1743,  and  yet  more  gratifying  to  find  it 
traced  back  to  the  old  Junto  of  1727,  a  conclusion  supported  on  thie  high  au- 
thority of  Bigelow  and  Sparks.  It  sets  one's  blood  a-tingle  to  read  the  names 
recorded  in  these  pag^:  Franklin,  West,  Priestley,  Du  Ponceau;  Bishop 
White,  Hopkinson,  Wistar,  Abercrombie ;  and  so  on  through  a  list  adorned  by 
the  names  of  Jefferson  and  Adams,  illumined  by  those  of  Humboldt  and  his 
friend  Bonpland,  till  the  reader  feels  touched  with  the  glories  of  a  vanished 
generation ;  even  as,  in  the  narrative  of  the  Wistar  Parties,  the  mention  of 
Thackeray,  and  his  references  to  a  certain  ''  pig-tailed  shade,"  induce  ^*  thoughts 
that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

To  say  that  Miss  Wharton  has  filled  a  dainty  volume  with  essays  of  sus- 
tained interest,  is  not  enough ;  she  has  preserved  a  record  of  the  every-day  lives 
of  many  men  and  women  of  historic  note,  and  given  us  more  than  a  glimpse 
of  the  social  activities  of  a  by-gone  day. 

F.  H.  W. 
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Does  the  novelist  take  that  pleasure  in  producing  which  others  are  ex- 
pected to  derive  from  his  productions  ?  Mr.  Stevenson  says  that  he  does,  that 
no  other  delight  equals  that  of  the  free  play  of  fancy,  the  exquisite  joy  of 
creating.  The  very  lamest  and  dullest  of  his  brethren,  as  he  intimated  some  years 
ago,  ought  in  this  to  find  comfort  for  the  woes  of  life,  compensation  for  external 
fsdlure.    Their  characters  are  real  to  them,  if  not  to  their  readers.    The  tale 
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over  which  we  ymwD  marchee  proudly  and  brilliantlj  to  him  who  eoncei?ed  it. 
He  at  least  should  enjoy  his  work,  even  if  nobody  else  does. 

Bat  now  comes  Mr.  Crawford,  who  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  lame  or 
dull,  and  telb  another  tale.  A  cmel  interviewer  caoght  him  in  a  too  confiding 
mood,  and  asked  him  if  his  work  did  not  tire  him.  He  said  it  did,  of  coarse, 
just  as  any  work  tires  a  man.  Now,  I  would  not  have  owned  that,  nor  would — 
but  it  is  as  well  not  to  mention  names ;  just  as  Napoleon  III.  never  would  admit 
that  he  was  ill.  But  worae  was  to  come.  He  went  on  to  say  that  literature  was 
pleasant  to  him  only  as  it  gave  him  a  good  living.  *'  I  write  novels  because  it 
pays  me  to  do  so." 

Oh,  Mr.  Crawford  I  You  ought  not  to  go  and  disenchant  us  in  this  way. 
Tou  never  yet  wrote  a  dull  or  unsuccessful  book,  and  you  are  growing  every  year 
in  public  esteem.  We  expect  you  to  take  pleasure  in  delighting  us.  But  pei^ 
haps  Mr.  Crawford  was  merely  having  his  little  joke.  We  don't  always  say 
exactly  what  we  mean.  F.  M.  B, 
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rnnOMAS  F.  bayard,  recently  appointed  Ambassador  to  England,  and  the 
-L  first  person  to  hold  so  high  a  diplomatic  position  since  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic,  is  a  semi-spare-built  man,  somewhat  rounded  at  the  shoulders,  with  a 
clean-cut,  smooth-shaven  £em»,  large  gray  eyes,  and  rapidly-whitening  hair,  and 
has  the  finest  set  of  teeth  and  the  most  winning  smile  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
Indeed,  his  beet  portraits  fail  to  convey  an  adequate  notion  of  the  grave  charm 
and  air  of  benignant  distinction  that  mark  his  handsome  &ce.  His  manner  is 
of  the  court  courtly,  dignified  and  polished,  yet  graciously  genial  withal,  and 
in  this  and  other  respects  he  is  one  of  the  few  creditable  specimens  still  remain- 
ing of  the  scholarly  statesmen  of  the  high-bred  old  school.  He  comes  of  a  long 
line  of  distinguished  ancestors.  He  was  originally  apprenticed  to  an  apothe- 
cary and  intended  for  a  business  life.  After  passing  a  short  time  in  a  laige 
mercantile  house,  he  began  to  study  law  in  his  father's  ofiSce,  and  got  himself 
called  to  the  bar  at  Wilmington.  This  was  in  1851.  Two  years  later  he  was 
appointed  United  States  District  Attorney  for  Delaware,  but  resigned  in  1854 
and  moved  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  practised  law  for  two  years,  subsequently 
returning  to  Wilmington.  In  1869  he  was  elected  to  succeed  his  fiEtther  in 
the  United  States  Senate  as  Senator  from  Delaware,  which  had  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  '^  pocket-borough"  in  the  fiimily.  He  speedily  became  a  recog- 
nized leader  in  that  body,  and  played  a  prominent  part  in  many  notable  politi- 
cal movements.  He  inaugurated  the  investigation  which  resulted  in  the  legis- 
lation by  which  importers  were  freed  from  spies  and  blackmailers,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  exposure  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  fought  the  battle  of  constitutional  rights  against  the  carpet-bag 
system  in  the  South,  and  made  the  final  and  successfril  appeal  to  the  people 
of  the  North  to  consider  their  own  rights  involved  and  interwoven  with  thoee 
of  the  South.     He  received  fifteen  votes  for  President  in   the  Democratic 
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National  ConTentioo  of  1872,  and  in  the  convention  of  1876,  after  receiving 
thirty-one  yotes,  he  fumiBhed  the  two  necessary  to  nominate  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 
When,  after  the*  election,  the  Betuming-Board  dispute  threatened  the  peace  of 
the  country,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Conference  Committee  which  pre- 
pared the  bill  creating  the  Electoral  Commission.  He  subsequently  served  on 
the  Commission,  and  insisted  on  keeping  £uth  with  the  Republicans,  in  spite 
of  the  £Bict  that  he  honestly  believed  that  Tilden  and  not  Hayes  had  been  elected 
to  the  Presidency.  He  was  twice  re-elected  to  the  Senate,  but  resigned  in  1885 
to  become  Secretary  of  State  in  President  Cleveland's  first  Cabinet.  His  achieve- 
ments as  "  Premier"  are  a  matter  of  recent  history.  His  appointment  as  Ambas- 
sador to  England  was  received  with  universal  approbation,  for  his  popularity  is 
not  confined  to  his  own  party.  He  committed  matrimony  for  the  second  time 
in  1889.  He  is  not  wealthy,  but  he  is  respected  by  all  who  know  him,  and  he 
wears  in  his  very  lineaments  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  life. 

Giuseppe  Verdi,  the  great  composer,  is  a  spare-built  man  of  nervous  manner, 
with  curly  white  hair  and  a  pointed  beard,  and,  though  rising  nine-and-seventy, 
is  still  vigorous,  both  mentally  and  physically.  He  leads  the  life  of  a  pampered 
recluse.  He  has  for  years  cut  himself  off  entirely  firom  the  world,  his  only 
appearance  among  his  fellow-men  being  on  the  occasion  of  the  production  of 
one  of  his  new  operas.  He  recently  emerged  from  his  seclusion  to  take  part  in 
the  presentation  of  '*  Falstaff,"  which  took  the  world  of  music  by  storm.  He 
lives  in  solitary  state  at  his  castle  near  Busseto,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  wild  and  desolate  landscape  and  surrounded  by  a  triple  row  of  lofty 
walls.  His  only  companions  are  two  enormous  Pyrenean  hounds,  and  his 
entire  days  are  spent  in  his  study,  which  is  quite  shut  oflT  from  the  rest  or  the 
castle,  and  from  which  he  emerges  only  to  eat  and  sleep.  No  one  is  admitted 
to  his  presence  except  those  who  come  by  special  invitation,  so  that  often  a  dis- 
tinguidied  personage  will  make  his  way  over  to  the  guarded  stronghold  only  to 
be  met  with  the  information  that  there  is  no  admission.  Four  years  since  he 
celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his  career  as  a  composer,  which  began  in  1889.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  his  two  most  popular  operas, "  Trovatore''  and  "  Traviata," 
were  brought  out  in  the  same  year, — 1853.  A  fine  dramatic  gift  and  a  love  of 
showy,  taking  melodies  lie  at  the  root  of  his  remarkable  success.  He  has  natu- 
rally been  *'  decorated"  beyond  endurance.  Thirty  years  ago  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Italian  Parliament.  He  enjoys  the  fhrther  distinction  of  having  refused 
a  marquisate. 

John  W.  Mackay  is  an  athletic-built  man,  of  business-like  manner,  with 
a  strong  face  adorned  by  a  cavalry  moustache,  and  he  is  rising  three-and-sixty. 
He  was  bom  in  Dublin,  and  has  never  quite  discarded  his  native  brogue, 
although  his  residence  in  the  United  States  covers  a  period  of  more  than  four 
decades.  He  early  caught  the  gold  fever  and  went  Californiawards.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  tide  in  his  affairs  came  in,  and,  taking  it  at  the  flood,  he  was 
swept  on  to  fortune.  There  is  no  actual  proof  that  he  is  not  the  richest  man  in  the 
world.  He  is  largely  and  widely  interested  in  banks  and  railways  and  mines  and 
tel^raphs.  He  divides  his  time  between  San  Francisco  and  the  Continent,  and 
for  so  rich  a  man  is  quite  popular,  though  he  has  lately  paid  one  of  the  penalties 
which  seem  to  attach  to  millions,  by  narrowly  escaping  assassination  at  the 
hands  of  a  crank.    His  wife,  who  had  her  portrait  undone  by  Meissonier,  is 
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aoooonted  tha  leader  of  the  American  e6kmj  in  London,  where  she  entertains 
royalty  on  a  scale  of  nndilated  splendor.  His  step-danghter  was  married  some 
yean  since  to  an  Italian  prince  with  a  short  purse  and  a  long  pedigree. 

F.  C.  Bumand,  the  noted  English  humorist,  is  a  hurly-looking,  bright-eyed 
man  of  genial  manner,  with  beetling  Mephistophelean  brows,  a  bristly  mous- 
tache, and  a  pointed  beard  streaked  with  gray.  He  generally  wears  a  broad 
grin,  which  is  Ui  more  contagious  than  his  jokes,  which,  like  csTiare,  the  Lon- 
don fog,  and  Budyard  Kipling's  stories,  are  essentially  an  acquired  taste.  He 
is  now  eight-and-fiity.  Haying  "  done"  Oxibrd  and  Cambridge,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar,  but  instead  of  occupying  himself  with  brie&  he  turned  his  attention 
to  fiurce- writing,  his  earliest  attempt  in  this  direction  being  made  in  collabora- 
tion with  Montagu  Williams,  the  famous  criminal  lawyer.  Then  he  drifted 
into  comic  journalism  and  made  for  himself  a  name,  so  that  when  in  1880  Tom 
Taylor  joined  the  choir  of  Immortals  he  succeeded  to  the  editorship  of  Punchy 
in  which  he  proses  weekly  to  an  audience  that  is  world-wide.  As  a  dramatist  he 
is  beet  known  as  a  writer  of  buriesques,  his  happiest  efforts  in  this  line  being 
''  Ixion"  and  "  Black-Eyed  Susan,"  which  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  the 
era  of  "  long  runs."  Among  his  travestiee  on  the  works  of  living  noyeUsts  those 
on  Ouida  and  Bhoda  Bronghton  are  perhaps  the  most  popular.  But  his  best- 
known  work  is,  of  course,  "  Happy  Thoughts."  He  is  an  indefatigable  worker, 
and  the  &ther  of  a  long  line  of  marriageable  daughters. 

'.  Oroflon, 
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